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turned  his  whole  force  against  the  common  enemy 
Christendom,  to  revive  his  pretensions  in  Italy,  and 
plunge  Europe  into  a  new  war.     The  treaty  of  Cambr 
as  has  been  observed,  did  not  remove  the  causes 
enmity  between  the  two  contending  princes :  it  covei 
up,  but  did  iiot  extix^^sh,  ^e  flames    of-  disco 
Francis,  in  particular,  who  waited  with  impatience  f  o 
proper  occasion  of  recovering  the  reputation  as  well 
the  territories  which  he  had  lost,  continued  to  carry 
his  negotiations  in  different  courts  against  the  empei 
taking  the  utmost  pains  to  heighten  the  jealousy  wk 
many  princes  entertained  of  his  power  or  designs,  a 
to  inspire  the  rest  with  the  same  suspicion  and  fe 
Among  others,  he  applied    to    Francis    Sforza,   wl 
though  indebted  to  Charles  for  the  possession  of  1 
duchy  of   Milan,  had  received   it  on  such  hard  oc 
ditions  as  rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the  empi 
but  a  tributary  dependent  upon    the    emperor.     1 
honour  of  having  married  the  emperor's  niece  did  i 
reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  state  of  subjectic 
which  became  so  intolerable  even  to  Sforza,  though 
weak  and  poor-spirited  prince,  that  he  listened  wi 
eagerness  to  the  first  proposals  Francis  made  of  rescui: 
him  from  the  yoke.     These  proposals  were  conveyed 
him  by  Maraviglia,  or  Merveille,  as  he  is  called  by  t 
French  historians,   a  Milanese  gentleman  residing 
Paris ;  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  negoti 
tion  with  greater  advantage,  Merveille  was  sent  to  Mila 
on  pretence  of  visiting  his  relations,  but  with  secret  or 
dentials  from  Francis  as  his  envoy.     In  this  character  ] 
was  received  by  Sforza.    But,  notwithstanding  his  ca 
to  keep  that  circumstance  concealed,  Charles,  suspectii 
or  having  received  information  of  it,  remonstrated  ai 
threatened  in  such  a  high*  tone  that  the  duke  and  h 
ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  world  immed 
ately  a  most  infamous  proof  of  their  servile  fear  < 
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offending  fhe  emperor.  As  Merreille  had  neither  the 
prudence  nor  the  temper  which  the  function  wherein  he 
was  employed  required,  they  artfully  decoyed  him  into  a 
quarrel,  in  which  he  happened  to  kUl  his  antagonist,  one 
of  the  duke's  domestics,  and,  having  instantly  seized  him, 
they  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  be 
beheaded.  Francis,  no  less  astonished  at  this  violation 
of  a  character  held  sacred  among  the  most  uncivilized 
nations  than  enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity 
of  his  crown,  threatened  Sforza  with  the  effects  of  his 
indignation,  and  complained  to  the  emperor,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  real  author  of  that  unexampled  outrage. 
But,  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either,  he  appealed 
to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  thought  himself  now 
entitled  to  take  vengeance  for  an  injury  which  it  would 
have  been  indecent  and  pusillanimous  to  let  pass  with 
impunity. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  beginning  a 
war  on  which  he  had  already  resolved,  he  multiplied  his 
efforts,  in  order  to  draw  in  other  pr^es  to  take  part  in 
the  quarrel  But  all  his  measures  for  this  purpose  were 
disconcerted  by  unforeseen  events.  After  having  sacri- 
ficed the  honour  of  the  royal  family  of  France  by  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  order  to 
gain  Clement,  the  death  of  that  pontiff  had  deprived  him 
of  all  the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  derive  from 
his  friendship.  Paul,  his  successor,  though  attached  by 
inclination  to  the  imperial  interest,  seemed  determined  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  suitable  to  his  character  as  the 
common  father  of  the  contending  princes.  The  king  of 
England,  occupied  with  domestic  cares  and  projects, 
declined,  for  once,  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  refused  to  assist  Francis  unless  he  would 
imitate  his  example  in  throwing  off  the  papal  supremacy. 
These  disappointments  led  him  to  solicit  with  greater 
earnestness  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  princes  associated 
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by  fhe  league  ci  Smalkalde.  That  he  might  the  more 
easily  acquire  their  confidence,  he  endeavoured  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  their  predominant  passion, — zeal  for 
their  religious  tenets.  He  affected  a  wonderful  modera- 
tion with  regard  to  the  points  in  dispute ;  he  permitted 
Bellay,  his  envoy  in  Germany,  to  explain  his  sentiments 
concerning  some  of  the  most  important  articles,  in  terms 
not  far  different  from  those  used  by  the  Protestants ;  ^  he 
even  condescended  to  invite  Melancthon,  whose  gentle 
loanners  and  pacific  spirit  distinguished  him  among  the 
Bef  ormers,  to  visit  Paris,  that  by  his  assistance  he  might 
concert  the  most  proper  measures  for  reconciling  the  con- 
tending sects  which  so  unhappily  divided  the  Church.^ 
These  concessions  must  be  considered  rather  as  arts  of 
policy  than  the  result  of  conviction ;  for,  whatever  im- 
pression the  new  opinions  in  religion  had  made  on  his 
sisters,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  duchess  of  Ferrara,  the 
gaiety  of  Francis's  own  temper,  and  his  love  of  pleasure, 
allowed  him  little  leisure  to  examine  theological  contro- 
versies. 

But  soon  after  he  lost  all  the  fruits  of  this  disingenuous 
artifice  by  a  step  very  inconsistent  with  his  declarations 
to  the  German  princes.  This  step,  however,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  age,  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  own 
subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take.  His 
close  union  with  the  king  of  England,  an  excommunicated 
heretic,  his  frequent  negotiations  with  the  German  Pro- 
testants, but,  above  all,  his  giving  public  audience  to  an 
envoy  from  Sultan  Solyman,  had  excited  violent  sus- 
picions concerning  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to 
religion.  To  have  attacked  the  emperor,  who  on  all 
occasions  made  high  pretensions  to  zeal  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  at  the  very  juncture  when  he  was  pre- 

^  Freheii  Script  Ber.  German.,  *  Camerarii  Vita    PL    Melano 
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paring  for  his  expedition  against  Barbarossa,  which  was 
then  considered  as  a  pious  enterprise,  could  not  have 
failed  to  confirm  such  un&Tourable  sentiments  with 
regard  to  Francis,  and  called  on  him  to  vindicate  himself 
by  some  extraordinary  demonstration  of  his  reyerence  for 
the  established  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  indiscreet 
zeal  of  some  of  his  subjects  who  had  imbibed  the  Pro- 
testant opinions  furnished  him  with  such  an  occasion 
as  he  desired.  They  had  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the 
LouYre  and  otherpublic  places  papers  containing  indecent 
reflections  on  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Popish 
Church.  Six  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action 
were  discovered  and  seized.  The  king,  in  order  to  avert 
the  judgments  which  it  was  supposed  their  blasphemies 
might  draw  down  upon  the  nation,  appointed  a  solemn 
procession.  The  holy  sacrament  was  carried  through  the 
city  in  great  pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncovered  before  it, 
bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  the  princes  of  the  blood 
supported  the  canopy  over  it ;  the  nobles  marched  in 
order  behind.  In  the  presence  of  thisnumerous  aasembly, 
the  king,  accustomed  to  express  hunself  on  every  subject 
in  strong  and  animated  language,  declared  that  if  one  of 
his  hands  were  infected  with  heresy  he  would  cut  it  off 
with  the  other,  and  would  not  spare  even  his  own  chil- 
dren if  found  guilty  of  that  crime.  As  a  dreadful  proof 
of  his  being  in  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  persons  were 
publicly  burnt  before  the  procession  was  finished,  with 
circumstances  of  the  most  shocking  barbarity  attending 
their  execution.' 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with 
resentment  and  indignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which 
their  brethren  were  treated,  could  not  conceive  Francis 
to  be  sincere  when  he  offered  to  protect  in  Germany  those 
very  tenets  which  he  persecuted  with  such  rigour  in  his 
own  dominions ;  so  that  all  Bellay's  art  and  eloquence  in 

ii  Comment  Ber.  Gallia,  646.— ^leid.,  Hist,  175,  etc 
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yindicating  his  master,  or  apologizing  for  his  conduot, 
made  but  little  impression  upon  them.  They  considered, 
likewise,  that  the  emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never  em- 
ployed violence  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Bef  ormers, 
nor  even  given  them  much  molestation  in  their  progress, 
was  now  bound  by  the  agreement  at  Batisbon  not  to 
disturb  such  as  had  embraced  the  new  opinions;  and 
the  Protestants  wisely  regarded  this  as  a  more  certain 
and  immediate  security  than  the  precarious  and  distant 
hopes  with  which  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  them. 
Besides,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  behaved  to  his 
allies  at  the  siege  of  Cambray  was  too  recent  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  did  not  encourage  others  to  rely  much  on  his 
friendship  or  generosity.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  the 
Protestant  princes  refused  to  assist  the  French  king  in 
any  hostile  attempt  against  the  emperor.  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  most  zealous  among  them,  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  any  umbrage  to  Charles,  would  not  permit 
Melancthon  to  visit  the  court  of  France,  although 
that  Beformer,  flattered,  perhaps,  by  the  invitation 
of  so  great  a  monarch,  or  hoping  that  his  presence 
there  might  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  undertake  the 
journey.* 

But,  though  none  of  the  many  princes  who  envied  or 
dreaded  the  power  of  Charles  would  second  Francis's 
efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circumscribe  it,  he  never- 
theless commanded  his  army  to  advance  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Italy.  As  his  sole  pretext  for  taking  arms 
was  that  he  might  chastise  the  duke  of  Milan  for  his 
insolent  and  cruel  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  whole  weight  of  his 
vengeance  was  to  have  fallen  on  his  territories.  But 
on  a  sudden,  and  at  their  very  commencement,  operations 
of  war  took  another  direction.     Charles,  duke  of  Savoy, 

*  Camemrii  Vita  Melan.,  148,  etc,  415. — SeckencL,  lib.  iiL  107. 
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(me  of  the  least  active  and  able  princes  of  the  line  honi 
which  he  descended,  had  married  Beatrix  of  Portugal^ 
the  sister  of  the  empress.  By  her  great  talents  she  soon 
acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  oyer  her  husband ;  and, 
proud  of  her  affinity  to  the  emperor,  or  allured  by  Hie 
magnificent  promises  with  which  he  flattered  her  ambi-^ 
tion,  she  formed  a  union  between  the  duke  and  the 
imperial  court,  ertremely  inconsistent  with  that  neu* 
trality  which  wise  policy,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his 
dominions,  had  hitherto  induced  him  to  observe  in  all  the 
quarrels  between  the  contending  monarchs.  Francis  was 
abundantly  sensible  of  the  distress  to  which  he  n^ght 
be  exposed  if,  when  he  entered  Italy,  he  should  leave 
behind  him  the  territories  of  a  prince  devoted  so  obse- 
quioudy  to  the  emperor  that  he  had  sent  his  eldest  son 
to  be  educated  in  the  court  of  Spain,  as  a  kind  of  hostage 
fcr  his  fidelity.  Clement  YII.,  who  had  represented  this 
danger  in  a  strong  light  during  his  interview  with 
Francis  at  Marseilles,  suggested  to  him,  at  the  same 
time,  the  proper  method  of  guarding  against  it,  having 
advised  him  to  begin  his  operations  against  the  Milanese 
by  taking  possession  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  the  only 
certain  way  of  securing  a  communication  with  his  own 
dominions.  Francis,  highly  irritated  with  the  duke  on 
many  accounts,  particularly  for  having  supplied  the  Con- 
stable Bourbon  with  the  money  that  enabled  him  to  levy 
the  body  of  troops  which  ruined  the  French  army  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Pavia,  was  not  xmwilling  to  let  him  now 
feel  both  how  deeply  he  resented  and  how  severely  he 
could  punish  these  injuries.  Nor  did  he  want  several 
pretexts  which  gave  some  colour  of  equity  to  the  violence 
that  he  intended.  The  territories  of  France  and  Savoy 
lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  intermingled  in  many 
places,  various  disputes,  unavoidable  in  such  a  situation^ 
subsisted  between  the  two  sovereigns  concerning  the 
limits  of  their  respective  property ;  and,  besides,  Francis, 
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in  light  of  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  had  large  elai 
upon  the  duke,  her  brother,  for  her  share  in  their  fathe 
succession.    Being  unwilling,  howeyer,  to  b^in  h< 
ttlities  without  some  cause  of  quarrel  more  specious  th 
these  pret^Qsions,  many  of  which  were  obsolete,  u 
others    dubious,  he    demanded  permission  to    man 
through  Piedmont  in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,  hopii 
that  the  duke,  from  an  excess  of  attachment  to  tl 
imperial  interest,  might  refuse  this  request,  and  thus  gii 
a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  all  his  (^>eratioi 
against  him.    But,  if  we  may  belieye  the  historians  i 
Savoy,  who  appear  to  be  better  informed  with  regard  1 
this  particular  than  those  of  France,  the  duke  readil] 
and  with  a  good  grace,  granted  what  it  was  not  in  hi 
power  to  deny,  promising  free  passage  to  the  Frenc 
troops,  as  was  desired;  so  that  Erancis,  as  the  onl; 
method  now  left  of  justifying  the  measures  which  h 
determined  to  take,  was  obliged  to  insist  for  full  satis 
faction  with  regard  to  everything  that  either  the  crowi 
of  France  or  his  mother  Louise  could  demand  of  th< 
house  of  Savoy/    Such  an  evasive  answer  as  might  hav< 
been  expected  being  made  to  this  requisition,  the  Frend 
army,  under  the  Admiral  Brion,  poured  at  once  into  the 
duke's  territories  at  different  places.     The  counties  oi 
Bressey  and  Bugey,  united  at  that  time  to  Savoy,  were 
ovemm  in  a  moment.    Most  of  the  towns  in  the  duchy 
of  Savoy  opened  their  gates  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy; 
a  few  which  attempted ,  to  make  resistance  were  easily 
taken ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  duke  saw 
himself  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  but  the  province 
of  Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many  places  in  a 
condition  to-  be  defended. 

To  complete   the   duke's  misfortunes,  the  city  of 
Geneva,  the  sovereignty  of  which  he  claimed,  and  in 

*  Histoiie  g^Mogiqns  de  SaToye,  par  Qniehenon,  8  tarn.,  foL,  Ljon, 
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mne  degree  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke,  and  its 
reYolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories. Geneya  was  at  that  time  an  imperial  city ;  and, 
though  under  the  direct  dominion  of  its  own  bishops 
and  the  remote  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Sayoy,  the 
form  of  its  internal  constitution  was  purely  republican, 
being  governed  by  syndics  and  a  council  chosen  by 
the  citizens.  From  lliese  distinct  and  often  clashing 
jurisdictions  two  opposite  parties  took  their  rise,  and 
had  long  subsisted  in  the  state :  the  one,  composed  of 
the  advocates  for  the  privil^^s  of  the  community,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  EignotZj  or  confederates  in  defence 
of  liberty,  and  branded  the  other,  which  supported 
the  episcopal  or  ducal  prerogatives,  with  the  name  of 
Mamelukes  J  or  slaves.  At  length  the  Protestant  opinions, 
beginning  to  spread  among  the  citizens,  inspired  such  as 
embraced  them  with  that  bold,  enterprising  spirit  which 
always  accompanied  or  was  naturally  produced  by  them 
in  their  first  operations.  As  both  the  duke  and  bishop 
were,  from  interest,  from  prejudice,  and  from  political 
considerations,  violent  enemies  of  the  Beformation,  all 
the  new  converts  joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the 
Eignotz ;  and  zeal  for  religion,  mingling  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  added  strength  to  that  generous  passion.  The 
rage  and  animosity  of  two  Actions,  shut  up  within  the 
same  walls,  occasioned  frequent  insurrections,  which, 
terminating  mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the  friends  of 
liberty,  they  daily  became  more  powerfuL 

The  duke  and  bishop,  forgetting  their  ancient  contests 
about  jurisdiction,  had  united  against  their  commoD 
enemies,  and  each  attacked  them  with  his  proper  weapons. 
The  bishop  excommunicated  the  people  of  Geneva,  as 
guilty  of  a  double  crime, — of  impiety  in  apostatizing 
from  the  established  reUgion,  and  of  sacrilege  in  invading 
the  rights  of  his  see.  The  duke  attacked  them  as  rebels 
against  their  lawful  prince,  and  attempted  to  render  him- 
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self  master  of  the  city,  firdt  by  surprise,  and  then  by  o) 
f  oroe.  The  citizens,  despising  the  thunder  of  the  bishi 
censures,  boldly  asserted  their  independence  against 
duke,  and  partly  by  their  own  valour,  partly  by 
powerful  assistance  which  they  receiyed  from  the  can 
of  Berne,  together  with  some  small  supplies,  both  of  n 
and  money,  secretly  furnished  by  the  king  of  Fran 
they  defeated  all  his  attempts.  Not  satisfied  with  havi 
ropulsed  him,  or  with  remaining  always  upon  the  def( 
sive  themselves,  they  now  took  advantage  of  the  duk 
inability  to  resist  them  while  overwhelmed  by  the  arm 
of  France,  and  seized  several  castles  and  places  of  strong 
which  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  1h 
delivering  the  city  from  those  odious  monuments  of 
former  subjection,  and  rendering  the  public  liberty  mc 
secure  for  the  future.    At  the  same  time,  the  canton 
Berne  invaded  and  conquered  the  Fays  de  Yaud,  to  whi 
it  had  some  pretensions.     The  canton  of  Friburg,  thouj 
zealously  attached  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  having  i 
subject  of  contest  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  ti 
spoils  of  that  unfortunate  prince.     A  great  portion  « 
these  conquests  or  usurpations,  being  still  retained  by  H 
two  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their  power,  and  hai 
become  the  most  valuable  partof  their  territories.  Geneva 
notwithstanding  many  schemes  and  enterprises  of  tl 
dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-establish  their  dominion  over  i 
still  keeps  possession  of  its  independence,  and,  in  coi 
sequence   of   that  blessing,  has  attained  a  degree   c 
consideration,  wealth,  and  elegance  which  it  could  m 
otherwise  have  reached.^ 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  dul 
of  Savoy  had  no  other  resource  but  the  emperor's  pre 
tection,  which  upon  his  return  from  Timis  he  demande 
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with  the  most  earnest  importunity ;  and,  as  his  misfor- 
tunes w^re  occasioned  chiefly  by  his  attachment  to  the 
imperial  interest,  he  had  a  just  title  to  immediate  assist- 
ance. Charles,  however,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  sup- 
port him  with  that  vigour  and  despatch  which  the 
exigency  of  his  affairs  called  for.  Most  of  the  troops 
employed  in  the  African  expedition,  having  been  raised 
for  that  service  alone,  were  disbanded  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished ;  the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  de  Leyva  were 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese ;  and  the 
emperor^s  treasury  was  entirely  drained  by  his  extra- 
ordinary efforts  against  the  infidels. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  8f  orza  occasioned,  according 
to  some  historians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion, 
which  had  twice  been  fatal  to  his  family,  afforded  the 
emperor  full  leisure  to  prepare  for  action.  By  this  un- 
expected event  the  nature  of  the  war  and  the  causes  of 
discord  were  totally  changed.  Francises  first  pretext  for 
taking  arms,  in  order  to  chastise  Sforza  for  the  insult 
offered  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  was  at  once  cut  off; 
but,  as  that  prince  died  without  issue,  all  Francis's  rights 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to 
Sforza  and  his  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full 
force.  As  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese  was  the  favourite 
object  of  that  monarch,  he  instantly  renewed  his  claim  to 
it ;  and  if  he  had  supported  his  pretensions  by  ordering 
the  powerful  army  quartered  in  Savoy  to  advance  with- 
out losing  a  moment  towards  Milan,  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  secure  the  important  point  of  possession.  But 
Francis,  who  became  less  enterprising  as  ho  advanced  in 
years,  and  who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess 
of  caution  by  the  remembrance  of  his  past  misfortunes, 
endeavoured  to  establish  his  rights  by  negotiation,  not  by 
arms,  and,  from  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  in  all  great 
affairs,  neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  presented  itself.     Charles  was  more  decisive  in  his 
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operations,  and,  in  quality  of   8oy6reig^|  took  posse 
sion  of  the  duchy  as  a  vacant  fief  of   the  empii 
While  Francis  endeayoured  to  explain  and  assert  h 
me  to  it  by  argumente  and  memorials,  or  employ< 
yarions  arts  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Italian  powers  1 
the  thoughts  of  his  regaining  footing  in  Italy,  his  liy^ 
was  silentiy  taking  effectual  steps  to  prevent  it.     Th 
emperor,  however,  was  very  careful  not  to  discover  to 
early  an  intention  of  this  kind ;  but,  seeming  to  admi 
the  equity  of   Francis's  claim,   he   appeared  solicitou 
only  about  giving  him  possession  in  such  a  manner  a 
might  not  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  overturn  th< 
balance  of  power  in  Italy,  which  the  politicians  of  tha 
countey  were  80  desirous  of  preserving.    By  tius  artifla 
he  deceived  Francis,   and  gained  so  much  confidence 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  that,  almost  without  incurring 
any  suspicion,  he  involved  the  afiEair  in  new  difficultieSj 
and  protracted  the  negotiations  at  pleasure.     Sometimes 
he  proposed  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  Francis's  second  son,  sometimes  to  the  duke 
of  AngoulSme,  his  third  son :  as  the  views  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  French  court  varied,  he  transferred  his  choice 
alternately  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  such  profound 
and  well-conducted  dissimulation  that  neither  Francis 
nor  his  ministers  seem  to  have  penetrated  his  real  inten- 
tion; and  all  military  operations    were  entirely  sus- 
pended, as  if  nothing  had  remained  but  to  enter  quieUy 
into  possession  of  what  they  demanded. 

During  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  this  manner, 
Charles,  on  his  return  from  Tunis,  assembled  the  States 
both  of  Sicily  and  Naples ;  and  as  they  thought  them- 
selves greatiy  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  were  no  less  pleased  with  the  apparent 
disinterestedness  of  his  expedition  into  Africa  than 
dazzled  by  the  success  which  had  attended  his  arms, 
he  prevailed  on  them  to  vote  him  such  liberal  subsidies 
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as  were  seldom  granted  in  that  age.  This  enabled  him 
to  recmit  his  veteran  troops,  to  levy  a  body  of  Oer- 
mans,  and  to  take  every  other  proper  precaution  for 
6Kecating  or  supporting  the  measures  on  which  he  had 
determined.  Bellay,  the  French  envoy  in  Germany, 
having  discovered  tiie  intention  of  raising  troops  in  that 
country,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretexts  employed  in 
order  to  conceal  it,  first  alarmed  his  master  witihi  this 
evident  proof  of  the  emperor's  insincerity.^  But  Francis 
was  so  possessed  at  that  time  with  the  rage  of  negotia- 
tion, in  all  the  artifices  and  refinements  of  which  his 
rival  &r  surpassed  him,  that,  instead  of  beginning  his 
military  operations  and  pushing  them  with  vigour,  or 
seudng  the  Milanese  before  the  imperial  army  was 
assembled,  he  satisfied  himself  with  making  new  offers 
to  the  emperor,  in  order  to  procure  the  investiture  by 
his  voluntary  deed.  His  offers  were,  indeed,  so  liberal 
and  advantageous  that,  if  ever  Charles  had  intended 
to  grant  his  demand,  he  could  not  have  rejected  them 
with  decency.  He  dexterously  eluded  them  by  declaring 
that  until  he  consulted  the  pope  in  person  he  could  not 
take  his  final  resolution  with  regard  to  a  point  which  so 
nearly  concerned  the  peace  of  Italy.  By  this  evasion  he 
gained  some  further  time  for  ripening  the  schemes  which 
he  had  in  view. 

The  emperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Borne,  and 
made  his  public  entry  into  that  city  with  extraordinary 
pomp ;  but,  it  being  found  necessary  to  remove  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  Peace  in  order  to  widen  one  of 
the  streets  through  which  the  cavalcade  had  to  pass,  all 
the  historians  take  notice  of  this  trivial  circumstance, 
and  they  are  fond  to  interpret  it  as  an  omen  of  the 
bloody  war  that  followed.  Charles,  it  is  certain,  had 
by  this  time  banished  all  thoughts  of  peace,  and  at  last 
threw  off  the  mask  with  which  he  had  so  long  covered 

'  U4m.  de  Bellay,  198. 
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his  designs  from  the  court  of  France,  by  a  declaratioi 
of  his  sentiments  no  less  singular  than  explicit.  Thi 
French  ambassadors  haying  in  their  master's  nanu 
demanded  a  definitive  reply  to  his  propositions  con- 
cerning the  investiture  of  Milan,  Charles  promised  tc 
give  it  next  day  in  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardinal 
assembled  in  full  consistory.  These  being  accordingly 
met,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  invited  to  attend, 
the  emperor  stood  up,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the 
pope,  expatiated  for  some  time  on  the  sincerity  of  his 
own  wishes  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  his 
abhorrence  of  war,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumerated 
at  great  length,  with  studied  and  elaborate  oratory ;  he 
complained  that  all  his  endeavours  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  defeated  by  the 
restless  and  unjust  ambition  of  the  French  king ;  that 
even  during  his  minority  he  had  proofs  of  the  unfriendly 
and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monarch ;  that  afterwards 
he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest  from  him  the  imperial 
crown,  which  belonged  to  him  by  a  title  no  less  just 
than  natural ;  that  he  had  next  invaded  his  kingdom  of 
Navarre ;  that,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  had  attacked 
his  territories,  as  well  as  those  of  his  allies,  both  in 
Italy  and  the  Low  Coxmtries ;  that  when  the  valour  of 
the  imperial  troops,  rendered  irresistible  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  had  checked  his  progress,  ruined 
his  armies,  and  seized  his  person,  he  continued  to  pur- 
sue by  deceit  what  he  had  undertaken  with  injustice ; 
that  he  had  violated  every  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  his  dominions  took  measures  for  rekindling 
the  war  which  that  pacification  had  happily  extinguished; 
that  when  new  misfortunes  compelled  him  to  sue  again 
for  peace  at  Cambray,  he  concluded  and  observed  it 
with  equal  insincerity ;  that  soon  after  he  had  formed 
dangerous    connections  with  the   heretical  princes  in 
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Gennany,  and  incited  them  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire;  that  now  he  had  driven  the  duke  <^ 
Sayoy,  a  prince  married  to  a  sister  of  the  empress,  and 
joined  in  close  alliance  with  Spain,  out  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  territories;  and  after  injuries  so  often  re- 
peated, and  amidst  so  many  sources  of  discord,  all  hope 
of  amity  or  concord  became  desperate ;  and,  tliough  he 
himself  was  still  willing  to  grant  the  investiture  of 
Milan  to  one  of  the  princes  of  France,  there  was  little 
probability  of  that  event  taking  place,  as  Francis,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  not  consent  to  what  was  necessary  for 
securing  the  tranqidllity  of  Europe,  nor,  on  the  other, 
could  he  think  it  reasonable  or  safe  to  give  a  rival  the 
unconditional  possession  of  all  that  he  demanded.  ^^  Let 
us  not,  however,"  added  he,  ^^  continue  wantonly  to 
shed  the  blood  of  our  innocent  subjects ;  let  us  decide 
the  quarrel  man  to  man,  with  what  arms  he  pleases  to 
choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an  island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard 
a  galley  moored  in  a  river ;  let  the  duchy  of  Burgundy 
be  put  in  deposit  on  his  part,  and  that  of  Milan  on 
mine ;  these  shall  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror ;  and, 
after  that,  let  the  united  forces  of  Germany,  Spain,  and 
France  be  ^employed  to  humble  the  power  of  the  Turk, 
and  to  extirpate  heresy  out  of  Christendom.  But  if  he, 
by  declining  this  method  of  terminating  our  differences, 
renders  war  inevitable,,  nothing  shall  divert  me  from 
prosecuting  it  to  such  extremity  as  shall  reduce  one  of 
us  to  be  the  poorest  gentleman  in  his  own  dominions. 
Nor  do  I  fear  that  it  will  be  on  me  this  misfortune  shall 
fall :  I  enter  upon  action  with  the  fairest  prospect  of 
success ;  the  justice  of  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  sub- 
jects, the  number  and  valour  of  my  troops,  the  experienca 
and  fidelity  of  my  generals,  all  combine  to  insure  it. 
Of  all  these  advantages  the  king  of  France  is  destitute ; 
and  were  my  resources  no  more  certain  and  my  hopes 
of  victory  no  better  founded  than  his,  I  would  instantly 
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throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  folded  hands,  and 
rope  about  my  neck,  implore  his  mercy."''* 

This  long  harangue  the  emperor  deliyered  with  t 
eleyated  Toice,  a  haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest  yeh< 
mence  of  expression  and  gesture.    The  French  ambai 
sadors,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  £ 
he  spake  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  were  totally  discoc 
certed,  and  at  a  loss  how  they  diould  answer  such  a 
unexpected  inyectiye.    When  one  of  them  began  t 
yindicate    his    master's    conduct,    Charles    interposes 
abruptly,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.     Thi 
pope,  without  entering  into  any  particular  detail,  satis 
fied  himself  with  a  short  but  pathetic  recommendatioi 
of  peace,  together  with  an  offer  of  employing  his  sincere 
endeayours  in  order  to  procure  that  blessing  to  Christen- 
dom;   and  the  assembly  broke  up    in    the    greatesi 
astonishment  at    the   extraordinary  scene  which  had 
been  exhibited.     In  no  part   of   his  conduct,  indeed, 
did  Charles  eyer  deyiate  so  widely  from  his  general 
character.    Instead  of  that  prudent  recollection,  that 
composed  and  regular  deportment,  so  strictly  attentiye 
to  decorum  and  so  admirably  adapted  to  conceal  his 
own  passions,  for  which  he  was  at  all  other  times  con- 
spicuous, he  appears  on  this  occasion  before  one  of  the 
most  august  assemblies  in  Europe,  boasting  of  his  own 
power  and  exploits  with  insolence,  inyeighing  against 
his   enemy  with  indecency,   and  challenging    him  to 
combat  with  an  ostentatious  yalour  more  becoming  a 
champion  in  romance  than  the  first  monarch  in  Chris- 
tendom.    But  the  well-known  and  powerful  operation 
of  continued  prosperity,   as  well    as    of    exaggerated 
praise,  eyen  upon  the  firmest  minds,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  this  seeming  inconsistency.    After  haying  compelled 
Solyman  to  retreat,  and  haying  stripped  Barbarossa  of  a 
kingdom,  Charles  began  to  consider  his  arms  as  inyin- 

*  MtfnL  de  Bellay,  199. — Sandoyal,  Hist  del  Emper.,  iL  826. 
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eible.  He  had  been  entertained,  ever  since  his  retam 
from  Afrioa,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and 
public  rejoicings;  the  orators  and  poets  of  Italy,  the 
most  elegant  at  that  time  in  Europe,  had  exhausted 
their  genius  in  panegyric  on  his  conduct  and  merit,  to 
which  the  astrologers  added  magnificent  promises  of  a 
more  splendid  fortune  still  in  store.  Intoxicated  with 
all  these,  he  forgot  his  usual  reserve  and  moderation, 
and  was  unable  to  restrain  this  extravagant  sally  of 
vanity,  which  became  the  more  remarkable  by  being 
both  so  uncommon  and  so  public. 

He  himself  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sensible 
of  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour,  and  when  the  French 
ambassadors  demanded  next  day  a  more  clear  explana- 
tion of  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  combat,  he 
told  them  they  were  not  to  consider  his  proposal  as  a 
formal  challenge  to  their  master,  but  as  an  expedient 
for  preventing  bloodshed;  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
several  expressions  in  his  discourse,  and  spoke  in  terms 
full  of  respect  towards  Francis.  But,  though  this  slight 
apology  was  far  from  being  sufficient  to  remove  the 
offence  which  had  been  given,  Francis,  by  an  unac- 
countable infatuation,  continued  to  negotiate,  as  if  it 
had  still  been  possible  to  bring  their  differences  to  a 
period  by  an  amicable  composition.  Charles,  finding 
him  so  eager  to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the  decep- 
tion, and,  by  seining  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  gained 
time  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  own  designs.^ 

At  last  the  imperial  army  assembled  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Milanese,  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  foot 
and  ten  thousand  horse ;  while  that  of  France  encamped 
near  Vercelli  in  Piedmont,  being  greatly  inferior  in 
number,  and  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of 
Swiss,  whom  Charles  artfully  persuaded  the  popish 
cantons  to  recall,  that  they  might  not  serve  against  the 

*  Mte.  d«  BeUay,  805,  ete^ 
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duke  of  Sayoy,  their  ancient  ally.    The  French  genera 
not  daring  to  risk  a  battle,  retired  as  soon  as  th 
imperialists  advanced.    The  emperor  put  himself  at  th 
head  of  his  forces,  which  the  Marquis  del  Gktasto,  th 
duke  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinand  de  Gk>nzago  oommandei 
under  him,  though  the  supreme  direction  of  the  whoL 
was  committed  to  Antonio  de  Leyva,  whose  abilitiei 
and  experience  justly  entitled  him  to  that  distinction 
Charles   soon  discoyered  his  intention   not  to  confine 
his  operations  to  the  recovery  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy^ 
but  to  push  forward  and  invade  the  southern  provinceiB 
of  France.     This  scheme  he  had  long  meditated,  and 
had  long  been  taking  measures  for  executing  it  with 
such  vigour  as  might  insure  success.     He  had  remitted 
large  sums  to  his  sister,  the  governess  of  the  Low 
Coimtries,  and  to  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Bomans, 
instructii^  them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in  their  power, 
in  order  to  form  two  separate  bodies,  the  one  to  enter 
France  on  the  side  of  Picardy,  the  other  on  the  side 
of  Champagne,  while  he,   with  the  main  army,   fell 
upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.    Trusting 
to  these  vast  preparations,  he  thought  it  impossible 
that  Francis  could  resist  so  many  unexpected  attacks, 
on  such  different  quarters,  and  began  his  enterprise 
with  such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue  that  he  desired 
Paul  Jovius,  the  historian,  to  make  a  large  provision 
of  paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  he  was 
going  to  obtain. 

His  ministers  and  generals,  instead  of  ^itertaining 
the  same  sanguine  hopes,  represented  to  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  danger  of  leading  his  troops  so  far 
from  his  own  territories,  to  such  a  distance  from  his 
magazines,  and  into  provinces  which  did  not  yield  suf- 
ficient subsistence  for  their  own  inhabitants.  They 
entreated  him  to  consider  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  France  in  maintaining  a  defensive  war,  and  the  active 
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seal  with  which  a  gallant  nobilily  would  serve  a  prince 
whom  they  loved,  in  repelling  the  enemies  of  their 
country;  they  recalled  to  his  remembrance  the  fatal 
miscarriage  of  Bourbon  and  Fescara  when  they  ventured 
upon  the  same  enterprise  under  circumstances  which 
seemed  as  certain  to  promise  success ;  the  marquis  del 
Guasto,  in  particular,  fell  on  his  knees  and  conjured 
him  to  abandon  the  undertaking  as  desperate.  But 
many  circumstances  combined  in  leading  Charles  to 
disregard  all  their  remonstrances.  He  could  seldom  be 
brought,  on  any  occasion,  to  depart  from  a  resolution 
which  he  had  once  taken ;  he  was  too  apt  to  underrate 
and  despise  the  talents  of  his  rival,  the  king  of  France, 
because  they  differed  so  widely  from  his  own ;  he  was 
blinded  by  the  presumption  which  accompanies  pro- 
sperity, and  relied,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  on  the 
prophecies  which  predicted  the  increase  of  his  own 
grandeur.  He  not  only  adhered  obstinately  to  his  own 
plan,  but  determined  to  advance  towards  France  without 
waiting  for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except 
such  towns  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving 
his  communication  with  the  Milanese. 

The  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  had  in- 
trusted the  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops  left  for 
the  defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  this  more  easy  than 
Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect.  That  nobleman, 
educated  in  the  court  of  France,  distinguished  by  con- 
tinual marks  of  tho  king's  favour,  and  honoured  so  lately 
with  a  charge  of  such  importance,  suddenly  and  with- 
out any  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust,  revolted  from 
his  benefactor.  His  motives  to  this  treacherous  action 
were  as  childish  as  the  deed  itself  was  base.  Being 
strongly  possessed  with  a  superstitious  faith  in  divina- 
tion and  astrology,  he  believed  with  full  assurance  that 
the  fatal  period  of  the  French  nation  was  at  hand ;  that 
on  its  ruins  the  emperor  would  establish  a  universal 
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monarchy ;  that  therefore  he  ought  to  follow  the  dictate 
of  prudence,  in  attaching  himself  to  his  rising  fortune 
and  could  incur  no  blame  for  deserting  a  prince  whon 
Heayen  had  devoted  to  destruction.^®  His  treason  be 
came  still  more  odious  by  his  employing  that  yerj 
authority  with  which  Francis  had  invested  him,  ii 
order  to  open  the  kingdom  to  his  enemies.  Whatevei 
measures  were  proposed  or  undertaken  by  the  officerg 
under  his  command  for  the  defence  of  their  conquests, 
he  rejected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  belonged 
to  himself  as  commander-in-chief  to  provide  or  perform 
for  that  purpose,  he  totally  neglected.  In  this  manner 
he  rendered  towns,  even  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
imtenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute  either  of  provisions, 
or  ammunition,  or  artiUery,  or  a  sufficient  garrison; 
and  the  imperialists  must  have  reduced  Piedmont  in  as 
short  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  march  through  it,  if 
Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fossano,  had  not,  by  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  courage  and  military  conduct, 
detained  them  almost  a  month  before  that  inconsiderable 
place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service  he  gained 
his  master  sufficient  time  for  assembling  his  forces  and 
for  concerting  a  system  of  defence  against  a  danger 
which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Francis  fixed 
upon  the  only  proper  and  eflfectual  plan  for  defeating 
the  invasion  of  a  powerful  enemy ;  and  his  prudence 
in  choosing  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perseverance  in 
executing  it,  deserves  the  greater  praise,  as  it  was 
equally  contrary  to  his  own  natural  temper,  and  to 
the  genius  of  the  French  nation.  He  determined  to 
remain  altogether  upon  the  defensive ;  never  to  hazard 
a  battle,  or  even  a  great  skirmish,  without  certainty  of 
success ;  to  fortify  his  camps  in  a  regular  manner ;  to 
throw  garrisons  only  into  towns  of  great  strength;  to 

^  Mtfm.  de  Bellay,  222,  a,  246,  b. 
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depriye  the  enemy  of  subsistence,  by  laying  waste  the 
oonntry  before  them ;  and  to  save  the  whole  kingdom 
by  sacrificing  one  of  its  provinces.  The  execution  of 
this  plan  he  committed  entirely  to  the  Mar^chal  Mont- 
morency, who  was  the  author  of  it,  a  man  wonderfully 
fitted  by  nature  for  such  a  trust, — ^haughty,  severe, 
confident  in  his  own  abilities,  and  despising  those  of 
other  men,  incapable  of  being  diverted  from  any  resolu- 
tion by  remonstrances  or  entreaties,  and,  in  prosecuting 
any  scheme,  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 

Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp  under 
the  walls  of  Avignon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shone 
and  the  Durance,  one  of  which  plentifully  supplied  his 
troops  with  all  necessaries  from  the  inland  provinces, 
and  the  other  covered  his  camp  on  that  side  where  it 
was  most  probable  the  enemy  would  approach.  He 
laboured  with  unwearied  industry  to  render  the  fortifica- 
tions of  this  camp  impregnable,  and  assembled  there  a 
considerable  army,  though  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
the  enemy ;  while  the  king  with  another  body  of  troops 
encamped  at  Valence,  higher  up  the  Bhone.  Marseilles 
and  Aries  were  the  only  towns  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  defend — ^the  former  in  order  to  retain  the  command 
of  the  sea,  the  latter  as  the  barrier  of  the  province  of 
Languedoc;  and  each  of  these  he  furnished  with 
numerous  garrisons  of  his  best  troops,  commanded  by 
officers  on  whose  fideKty  and  valour  he  could  rely.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  other  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  open 
country,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  houses,  and 
were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  to  the  camp  at  Avignon, 
or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  fortifications  of  such 
places  as  might  have  afforded  shelter  or  defence  to  the 
enemy  were  thrown  down.  Com,  forage,  and  pro- 
visions of  every  kind  were  carried  away  or  destroyed ; 
all  the  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells  filled 
up  or  rendered  useless.     The  devastation  extended  from 
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the  Alps  to  Marseilles^  and  from  the  sea  to  the  oon 
fines  of  Dauphin^ ;  nor  does  history  afford  any  instance 
among  oivilized  nations  in  which  this  cruel  expedien 
for  the  public  safety  was  employed  with  the  sami 
rigour. 

At  length  the  emperor  arrived  with  the  van  of  hit 
army  on  the  frontiers  of  Provence,  and  was  still  sc 
possessed  with  confidence  of  success  that,  during  a  few 
days  when  he  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest  of  hifi 
troops  came  up,  he  began  to  divide  his  future  conquests 
among  his  officers,  and,  as  a  new  incitement  to  serve 
him  with  zeal,  gave  them  liberal  promises  of  offices, 
lands,  and  honours  in  France.^^  The  face  of  desolation, 
however,  which  presented  itself  to  him  when  he  entered 
the  country  began  to  damp  his  hopes,  and  convinced 
him  that  a  monarch  who  in' order  to  distress  an  enemy 
had  voluntarily  ruined  one  of  his  richest  provinces 
would  defend  the  rest  with  desperate  obstinacy.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  he  became  sensible  that  Francis's 
plan  of  defence  was  as  prudent  as  it  appeared  to  be 
extraordinary.  His  fleet,  on  which  Charles  chiefly  de- 
pended for  subsistence,  was  prevented  for  some  time 
by  contrary  winds,  and  other  accidents  to  which  naval 
operations  are  subject,  from  approaching  the  French 
coast ;  even  after  its  arrival  it  afforded  at  best  a  pre- 
carious and  scanty  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body 
of  troops;"  nothing  was  to  be  foimd  in  the  coimtry 
itself  for  their  support ;  nor  could  they  draw  any  con- 
siderable aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
exhausted  already  by  maintaining  two  great  armies. 
The  emperor  was  no  less  embarrassed  how  to  employ 
than  how  to  subsist  his  forces ;  for,  though  he  was  now 
in  possession  of  almost  an  entire  proviace,  he  could  not 
be  said  to  have  the  command  of  it  while  he  held  only 
defenceless  towns,  and  while  the  French,  besides  their 

H  Mdm.  de  Bellay,  266,  a.  "  Sandoval,  iL.231. 
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camp  at  Avignon,  oontinaed  masters  of  Marseilles  and 
Aries.  At  first  he  thought  of  attacking  the  camp,  and 
of  terminating  the  war  by  one  decisiye  blow;  bat 
skilful  officers  who  were  appointed  to  view  it  declared 
the  attempt  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  He  then  gave 
orders  to  inyest  Marseilles  and  Aries,  hoping  that  the 
French  would  quit  their  advantageous  post  in  order 
to  relieve  them;  but  Montmorency,  adhering  firmly 
to  his  plan,  remained  immovable  at  Avignon,  and  the 
imperialists  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  from  the 
garrisons  of  both  towns  that  they  relinquished  their 
enterprises  with  loss  and  disgrace.  As  a  last  effort,  the 
emperor  advanced  once  more  towards  AvignoD,  though 
with  an  army  harassed  by  the  perpetual  incursions  of 
smaU  parties  of  the  French  light  troops,  weakened  by 
disease,  and  dispirited  by  disasters  which  seemed  the 
more  intolerable  because  they  were  imexpected. 

During  these  operations,  Montmorency  found  him- 
self exposed  to  greater  danger  from  his  own  troops 
than  from  the  enemy;  and  their  inconsiderate  valour 
went  near  to  have  precipitated  the  kingdom  into  those 
calamities  which  he  with  such  industry  and  caution 
had  endeavoured  to  avoid.  Unaccustomed  to  behold 
an  enemy  ravaging  their  country  almost  without  con- 
trol, impatient  of  such  long  inaction,  unacquainted 
with  the  slow  and  remote  but  certain  effects  of  Mont- 
morency's system  of  defence,  the  French  wished  for  a 
battle  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  imperialists.  They 
considered  the  conduct  of  their  general  as  a  disgrace 
to  their  country.  His  caution  they  imputed  to  timidity ; 
his  circumspection,  to  want  of  spirit ;  and  the  constancy 
with  which  he  pursued  his  plan,  to  obstinacy  or  pride. 
These  refiections,  whispered  at  first  among  the  soldiers 
and  subalterns,  were  adopted,  by  degrees,  by  officers 
of  higher  rank;  and  as  many  of  them  envied  Mont- 
morency's &vour  with  the  king,  and  more  were  dis- 
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satisfied  with  his  harsh,  disgusting  manner,  the  disc( 
tent  soon  became  great  in  his  camp,  which  was  fill 
with  general  mnrmnrings,  and  ahnost  open  complain 
against  his  measures.   Montmorency,  on  whom  the  sen 
ments  of  his  own  troops  made  as  little  impression  as  t 
insults  of  the  enemy,  adhered  steadily  to  his  systec 
though,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  army  to  his  maxims,  i 
less  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation  than  to  tl 
ideas  of  war  among  imdisciplined  troops,  he  assumed  t 
unusual  afiability  in  his  deportment,  and  often  explaine 
with  great  condescension,  the  motives  of  his  conduc 
the  advantages  which  had  already  resulted  from  it,  an 
the  certain  success  with  which  it  would  be  attendee 
At  last  Francis  joined  his  army  at  Avignon,   whicl 
having  received  several  reinforcements,  he  now  coi 
sidered  as  of  strength  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy.     A 
he  had  put  no  small  constraint  upon  himself  in  consentin 
that  his  troops  should  remain  so  long  upon  the  defensive 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  his  fondness  for  wha 
was  daring  and  splendid,  added  to  the  impatience  botl 
of  officers  and  soldiers,  would  at  last  have  overrule! 
Montmorency's  salutary  caution." 

Happily,  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  th( 
kingdom  from  the  danger  which  any  rash  resolutioi 
might  have  occasioned.  The  emperor,  after  spending 
two  inglorious  months  in  Provence,  without  having 
performed  anything  suitable  to  his  vast  preparations, 
or  that  could  justify  the  confidence  with  which  he  had 
boasted  of  his  own  power,  found  that,  besides  Antonio 
de  Leyva  and  other  officers  of  distinction,  he  had  lost 
one-half  of  his  troops  by  diseases  or  by  famine,  and  that 
the  rest  were  in  no  condition  to  struggle  any  longer 
with  calamities  by  which  so  many  of  their  companions 
had  perished.  Necessity,  therefore,  extorted  from  him 
orders  to  retire;    and,   though  he  was  some  time  in 
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motion  before  the  French  suspected  his  intention^  a 
body  of  light  troops,  assisted  by  crowds  of  peasants, 
eager  to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  brought  such 
desolation  on  their  coimtry,  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
imperialists,  and,  by  seizing  eyery  favourable  opportunity 
of  attacking^  them,  threw  them  often  into  confusion. 
The  road  by  which  they  fled — ^for  they  pursued  their 
march  with  such  disorder  and  precipitation  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  retreat — ^was  strewed 
with  arms  or  baggage,  which  in  their  hurry  and  trepida- 
tion they  had  abandoned,  and  covered  with  the  sick, 
the  wounded,  and  the  dead;  insomuch,  that  Martin 
Bellay,  an  eye-witness  of  their  calamities,  endeavours 
to  give  his  readers  some  idea  of  them  by  comparing 
their  miseries  to  those  which  the  Jews  suffered  from  the 
victorious  and  destructive  arms  of  the  Eomans.^^  If 
Montmorency  at  this  critical  moment  had  advanced 
with  all  his  forces,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  whole 
imperial  army  from  utter  ruin.  But  that  general,  by 
standing  so  long  and  so  obstinately  on  the  defensive, 
had  become  cautious  to  excess;  his  mind,  tenacious  of 
any  bent  it  had  once  taken,  could  not  assume  a  con- 
trary one  as  suddenly  as  the  change  of  circumstances 
required ;  and  he  still  continued  to  repeat  his  favourite 
maxims,  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to 
escape  than  to  drive  him  to  despair,  and  that  a  bridge 
of  gold  should  be  made  for  a  retreating  enemy. 

The  emperor,  having  conducted  the  shattered  remains 
of  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  and  appointed 
the  marquis  del  Guasto  to  succeed  Leyva  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  duchy,  set  out  for  Genoa.  As  he  could 
not  bear  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  the  Italians 
after  such  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  and  did  not  choose, 
under  his  present  circumstances,  to  revisit  those  cities 
through  which  he  had  so  lately  passed  in  triumph  for 

*^  U4bl  de  Bellay,  316.— Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emper.,  iL  232. 
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one  oonqaest,  and  in  certain  expectation  of  another, 
embarked  directly  for  Spain." 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  oppos 
frontier  of  France  such  as  to  alleviate  in  any  degi 
the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  Provence.    BeUi 
by  his  address  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed  on  so  ma 
of  the  GFerman  princes  to  withdraw  the  contingent 
troops  which  they  had  furnished  to  the  king  of  ti 
Romans  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  all  thougl 
of  his  intended  irruption   into   Champagne.     Thou( 
a  powerful  army  levied  in  the  Low  Countries  enter 
Picardy,  which  they  found  but  feebly  guarded,  whi 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  drawn  towards  til 
south,  yet  the  nobility,  taking  arms  with  their  usu 
alacrity,   supplied  by  their  spirit  the  defects  of   tl 
king's  preparations,  and  defended  Peronne,  and  othi 
towns  which  were  attacked,  with  such  vigour,  as  oblige 
the  enemy  to  retire  without  making  any  conquest  < 
importen<i.« 

Thus  Francis,  by  the  prudence  of  his  own  measure 
and  by  the  union  and  valour  of  his  subjects,  rendere 
abortive  those  vast  efforts  in  which  his  rival  had  almofi 
exhausted  his  whole  force.  As  this  humbled  the  em 
peror's  arrogance  no  less  than  it  checked  his  power,  h 
was  mortified  more  sensibly  on  this  occasion  than  oi 
any  other  during  the  course  of  the  long  contests  betweei 
him  and  the  French  monarch. 

One  circumstance  alone  embittered  the  joy  with  whici 
the  success  of  the  campaign  inspired  Francis.  That  wai 
the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son,  a  prince  o: 
great  hopes,  and  extremely  beloved  by  the  people  oi 
account  of  his  resemblance  to  his  father.  This,  hap 
pening  suddenly,  was  imputed  to  poison,  not  only  bj 
the  vulgar,  fond  of  ascribing  the  death  of  illuslxioui 

^  Jovii  HiBtor.y  lib.  xxxv.  p.  174,  eta       **  Mdzn.  de  Bellay,  318,  eto. 
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personageB  to  extraordinary  causes,  but  by  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  The  count  de  Montecuculi,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  cup-bearer  to  the  dauphin,  being  seized  on 
suspicion  and  put  to  the  torture,  openly  charged  the 
imperial  generals  Gonzago  and  Leyva  with  having  in- 
stigated him  to  the  commission  of  that  crime ;  he  even 
threw  out  some  indirect  and  obscure  accusations  against 
the  emperor  himself.  At  a  time  when  all  France  was 
exasperated  to  the  utmost  against  Charles,  this  uncertain 
and  extorted  charge  was  considered  as  an  incontestable 
proof  of  guilt;  while  the  confidence  with  which  both 
he  and  his  officers-  asserted  their  own  innocence, 
together  with  the  indignation  as  well  as  horror  which 
tliey  expressed  on  their  being  supposed  capable  of  such 
a  detestable  action,  were  little  attended  to  and  less 
r^arded.^^  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  emperor 
could  have  no  inducement  to  perpetrate  such  a  crime, 
as  Francis  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life  himself,  and  had 
tn  J  sons,  besides  the  dauphin,  grown  up  almost  to  the 
age  of  manhood.  That  single  consideration,  without 
mentioning  the  emperor's  general  character,  unblemished 
by  the  imputation  of  any  deed  resembling  this  in 
atrocity,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  a  dubious  testimony  uttered  during  the 
anguish  of  torture.*®  According  to  the  most  unpre- 
judiced historians,  the  dauphin's  death  was  occasioned 
by  his  having  drunk  too  freely  of  cold  water  after  over- 
heating himself  at  tennis;  and  this  account,  as  it  is 
the  most  simple,  is  likewise  the  most  credible.  But  if 
his  days  were  cut  short  by  poison,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  emperor  conjectured  rightly  when  he  affirmed 
that  it  had  been  administered  by  the  direction  of 
Catharine  of  Medici,  in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband.*^    The  advantages 

V  MAn.  de  Bellay,  289.  "  Sandoval,  Hist  del  Emper.,  ii  231. 
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resulting  to  her  by  the  dauphin's  death  were  ob 
as  well  as  great;  nor  did  her  boundless  and  di 
ambition  ever  recoil  from  any  action  necessary  toin 
attaining  the  objects  which  she  had  in  view. 

Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  very  un( 
mon,  but  so  incapable  of  producing  any  effect,  thi 
would  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  if  it  were  n 
striking  proof  of  the  personal  animosity  which  min 
itself  in  all  the  hostilities  between  Charles  and  Frai 
and  which  often  betrayed  them  into  such  indecei: 
towards  each   other  as  lessened  the  dignity  of  b 
Francis,  accompanied  by  the  peers  and  princes  of 
blood,  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  parliament  of  P 
with  the  usual  solemnities,  the  advocate-general  appea 
and,  after  accusing  Charles  of  Austria  (for  so  he  affec 
to  call  the  emperor)  of  having  violated  the  treaty 
Cambray,  by  which  he  was  absolved  from  the  horn 
due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  counties  of  Ar 
and  Flanders,    insisted  that,    this  treaty  being   i 
void,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  vassal  of 
crown,  and,   by  consequence,  had  been  guilty  of 
bellion  in    taking  arms   agaiost    his   sovereign ;    t 
therefore  he   demanded  that  Charles  should  be  su 
moned  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel,  bef 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  his  legal  judges,  to  ans^ 
for  this  crime.     The  request  was  granted;   a  hen 
repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  and  summoned  h 
with  the  accustomed  formalities  to  appear  against  a  d 
prefixed.      That  term   being    expired,  and  no  pers 
appearing  in  his  name,  the  parliament  gave  judgmei 
"  That  Charles  of  Austria  had  forfeited  by  rebelli 
and  contumacy  those  fiefs ;  declared  Flanders  and  Arb 
to  be  reimited  to  the  crown  of  France ;"  and  order 
their  decree  for  this  purpose  to  be  published  by  sou 
of  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces.^ 

*  Lettres  et  Mdmuires  d'Etat,  par  Ribier,  2  torn.,  Blois,  1 666,  torn.  L  p. 
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Soon  after  this  yam  display  of  his  resentment  rather 
than  of  his  power,  Francis  marohed  towards  the  Low 
Countries,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  execute  the  sentence 
which  his  parliament  had  pronounced,  and  to  seize 
those  territories  which  it  had  awarded  to  him.  As 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom  her  brother  the 
emperor  had  committed  the  government  of  that  part 
of  his  dominions,  was  not  prepared  for  so  early  a  cam- 
paign, he  at  first  made  some  progress,  and  took  seyeral 
towns  of  importance.  But,  being  obliged  soon  to  leaye 
his  army  in  order  to  superintend  the  other  operations 
of  war,  the  Flemings,  haying  assembled  a  numerous 
army,  not  only  recoyered  most  of  the  places  which 
they  had  lost,  but  began  to  make  conquests  in  their 
torn.  At  last  they  inyested  Terouenne,  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  now  dauphin  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
and  Montmorency,  whom  Francis  had  honoured  with 
the  constable's  sword  as  the  reward  of  his  great  ser- 
yices  during  the  former  campaign,  determined  to  hazard 
a  battle  in  order  to  relieye  it.  While  they  were 
adyancing  for  this  purpose,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
ihe  enemy,  they  were  stopped  short  by  the  arrival  of 
a  herald  from  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquainting  him 
that  a  suspension  of  arms  was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpected  event  was  owing  to  the  zealous 
endeavours  of  the  two  sisters,  the  queens  of  France 
and  of  Hungary,  who  had  long  laboured  to  reconcile 
the  contending  monarchs.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands 
had  laid  waste  the  frontier  provinces  of  both  countries, 
without  any  real  advantage  to  either.  The  French  and 
Flemings  equally  regretted  the  interruption  of  their 
commerce,  which  was  beneficial  to  both.  Charles,  as 
well  as  Francis,  who  had  each  strained  to  the  utmost 
in  order  to  support  the  vast  operation  of  the  former 
campaign,  found  that  they  could  Dot  now  keep  armies 
on  foot  in  this  quarter  without  weakening  their  opera- 
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fions   in  Piedmont,  where  both  wished  to  push 
war  with  the  greatest  vigour.    All  these  circumstan 
facilitated  the  negotiations  of  the  two  queens ;  a  tri 
was  concluded,  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months,  1 
it  extended  no  &rther  than  the  Low  Countries.^ 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  gr 
animosity;    and  though  neither   Charles  nor  Fran 
could  make  the  powerful  efforts  to  which  this  animos 
prompted  them,   they  continued  to    exert  themseb 
like    combatants  whose  rancour    remains    after    tb 
strength  is   exhausted.     Towns   were  alternately  L 
and  retaken;  skirmishes  were  fought  every  day;  a 
much  blood  was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave 
decided  supcoiiority  to  either  side.      At  last  the  t^ 
queens,  determining  not  to  leave  unfinished  the  go 
work  which  they  had  begun,  prevailed,  by  their  imp< 
tunate  solicitations,  the  one  on  her  brother,  the  otfa 
on  her  husband,  to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Piedmo 
for  three  months.     The  conditions  of  it  were  that  ea 
should  keep  possession  of  what  was  in  his  hands,  ao 
after  leaving  garrisons  in  the  towns,  should  withdrs 
his  army  out  of  the  province,  and  that  plenipotentiari 
should  be  appointed  to  adjust  all  matters  in  dispute  1 
a  final  treaty.*^ 

The  powerful  motives  which  inclined  both  prine 
to  this  accommodation  have  been  often  mentioned.  Tl 
expenses  of  the  war  had  far  exceeded  the  sums  whi( 
their  revenues  were  capable  of  supplying,  nor  dur 
they  venture  upon  any  great  addition  to  the  impos 
tions  then  established,  as  subjects  had  not  yet  leamc 
to  bear  with  patience  the  immense  burdens  to  whic 
they  have  become  accustomed  in  modem  times.  Tt 
emperor  in  particidar,  though  he  had  contracted  debi 
which  in  that  age  appeared  prodigious,^  had  it  not  i 

»  M^dra  de  Bibier,  60.  »  Dnd.,  6&  »  Ibid.,  294. 
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his  power  to  pay  the  large  arrears  long  due  to  his 
army.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  no  prospect  of  deriving 
any  aid  in  money  or  men  either  from  the  pope  or 
Venetians,  though  he  had  employed  promises  and 
threats,  alternately,  in  order  to  procure  it.  But  he 
found  the  former  not  only  fixed  in  his  resolution  of 
adhering  steadily  to  the  neutrality  which  he  had  always 
declared  to  be  suitable  to  his  character,  but  passionately 
desirous  of  bringing  about  a  peace.  He  perceived 
that  the  latter  were  still  intent  on  their  ancient  object 
of  holding  the  balance  even  between  the  rivals,  and 
solicitous  not  to  throw  too  great  a  weight  into  either 
scale. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  than  all 
these  was  the  dread  of  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  his 
league  with  8olyman,  Francis  had  drawn  upon  him. 
Though  Francis,  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  ally, 
had  a  war  to  maintain  against  an  enemy  greatly  superior 
in  power  to  himself,  yet  so  great  was  the  horror  of 
Christians,  in  that  age,  at  any  union  with  infidels,  which 
they  considered  not  only  as  dishonourable  but  pro&ne, 
that  it  was  long  before  he  could  be  brought  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  obvious  advantages  resulting  from  such  a  con- 
federacy. Necessity  at  last  surmounted  his  delicacy  and 
scruples.  Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  La 
Forest,  a  secret  agent  at  the  Ottoman  Forte,  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  whereby  Solyman  en- 
gaged to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  next 
campaign,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  the  Bomans  in  Hun- 
gary with  a  powerful  army,  while  Francis  undertook  to 
enter  the  Milanese  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  force. 
Solyman  had  punctually  performed  what  was  incumbent 
on  him.  Barbarossa  with  a  great  fleet  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Naples,  filled  that  kingdom,  from  which  all  the 
troops  had  been  drawn  towards  Piedmont,  with  conster- 
nation, landed  without  resistance  near  Taranto,  obliged 
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Castro,  a  plaee  of  some  stFength,  to  Burrender,  pita 
dered  the  adjacent  oountry,  aud  was  taking  measun 
for  securing  and  extending  his  conquests,   when  tt 
expected  axrival  of  Doria,  together  with  the  pope's  galle} 
and  a  squadron  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  made  it  prudent  f c 
him  to  retire.    In  Hungary  the  progress  of  the  Turk 
was  more  formidable.     Mahmet,   their  general,    afte 
gaining  several  small  advantages,  defeated  the  German 
in  a  great  battle  at  Essek  on  the  Drave.^    Happily  fo 
Christendom,  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  execut 
with  equal  exactness  what  he  had  stipulated ;  nor  coul< 
he  assemble  at  this  juncture  an  army  strong  enough  t^ 
penetrate  into    the  Milanese.     By    this    he  failed  ii 
recovering  possession  of  that  duchy ;  and  Italy  was  noi 
only  saved  from  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  but  fron 
feeling  the  desolating  rage  of  the  Turkish  arms,  as  an 
addition  to  all  that  it  had  suffered.^    As  the  emperoi 
knew  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  two  such 
powerful  confederates,  nor  could  expect  that  the  same 
fortunate  accidents  would  concur  a  second  time  to  deliver 
Naples  and  to  preserve  the  Milanese ;  as  he  foresaw  that 
the  Italian  states  would  not  only  tax  him  loudly  with 
insatiable  ambition,   but  might  even  turn  their  arms 
against  him,  if  he  should  be  so  regardless  of  their  danger 
as  obstinately  to  protract  the  war,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary, both  for  his  safety  and  reputation,  to  give  his 
consent  to  a  truce.     Nor  was  Francis  wilUng  to  sustain 
all  the  blame  of   obstructing  the    re-establishment  of 
tranquillity,  or  to  expose  himself  on  that  account  to 
the  danger  of  being  deserted  by  the  8wiss  and  other 
foreigners  in  his  service.     He  even  began  to  apprehend 
that  his  own  subjects  would  serve  him  coldly,  if,  by  con- 
tributing to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  infidels,  which 
it  was  his  duty,  and  had  been  the  ambition  of    his 

**  IstnanhafBi  HiBt  Hnng.,  lib.  xiiL  p^  139. 
*  Jovii  Hist,  lib.  xxxv.  p.  183. 
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ancestors,  to  depress,  he  contiiiued  to  act  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  principles  which  ought  to  influence  a 
monarch  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Most  Christian 
Sjng.  He  chose,  for  all  these  reasons,  rather  to  run  the 
risk  of  disobliging  his  new  ally,  the  sultan,  than,  by  an 
unseasonable  adherence  to  the  treaty  with  In'm,  to  forfeit 
what  was  of  greater  consequence. 

But,  though  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  the 
plenipotentiaries  found  insuperable  difficulties  in  settling 
the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.  Each  of  the  monarchs, 
with  the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror,  aimed  at  giving  law 
to  the  other  ;  and  neither  would  so  far  acknowledge  his 
inferiority  as  to  sacrifice  any  point  of  honour  or  to 
relinquish  any  matter  of  right ;  so  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries spent  the  time  in  long  and  fruitless  negotiations, 
and  separated  after  agreeing  to  prolong  the  truce  for  a 
few  months. 

The  pope,  however,  did  not  despair  of  accomplishing  a 
point  in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  had  failed,  and  took 
upon  himself  the  sole  burden  of  negotiating  a  peace.  To 
form  a  confederacy  capable  of  defending  Christendom 
from  the  formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  to 
concert  effectual  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  were  two  great  objects  which  Paul 
had  much  at  heart,  and  he  considered  the  union  of  the 
emperor  with  the  king  of  France  as  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  both.  To  be  the  instrument  of  reconciling 
these  contending  monarchs,  whom  his  predecessors  by 
their  interested  and  indecent  intrigues  had  so  often 
embroiled,  was  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  of 
throwing  distinguished  lustre  on  his  character  and 
administration.  Nor  was  he  without  hopes  that,  while 
he  pursued  this  laudable  end,  he  might  secure  advan- 
tages to  his  own  family,  the  aggrandizing  of  which  he  did 
not  neglect,  though  he  aimed  at  it  with  a  less  audacious 

ambition  than  was  common  among  the  popes  of  that 
VOL  n.  D 
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century.    Influenoed  by  these  oonsideratioiia,  lie  pro 
posed  an  interview  between  the  two  monarchs  at  Kioe 
and  offered  to  repair  thither  in  person  that  he  might  ae 
as  mediator  in  composing  all  their  differences.     When  f 
pontiff  of  a  venerable  character,  and  of  a  very  advancec 
age,  was  willing,  from  his  zeal  for  peace,  to  imdergo  the 
fatigues  of  so  long  a  journey,  neither  Charles  nor  BVandf 
could  with  decency  decline  the  interview.    But,  thougl 
both  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  so  great  was  the 
difficulty  of    adjusting   the  ceremonial,    or    such    the 
remains  of  distrust  and  rancour  on  each  side,  that  they 
refused  to  see  one  another,  and  everything  was  trans- 
acted by  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  who  visited  them 
alternately.    With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity,  he  could 
not  find  out  a  method  of  removing  the  obstacles  which 
prevented  a  final    acconmiodation,   particularly    those 
arising  from  the  possession  of  the  Milanese ;  nor  was  all 
the  weight  of  his  authority  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
obstinate  perseverance  of  either  monarch  in  asserting  his 
own  claims.    At  last,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have 
laboured  altogether  without  effect,  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  sign  a  truce  for  ten  years,  upon  the  same  condition 
with  the  former,  that  each  should  retain  what  was  now 
in  his  possession,  and  in  the  meantime  should  send  ambas- 
sadors to  Eome,  to  discuss  their  pretensions  at  leisure.^ 
Thus  ended  a  war  of  no  long  continuance,  but  very 
extensive  in  its  operations,  and  in  which  both  parties 
exerted  their  utmost  strength.     Though  Francis  failed 
in  the  object  that  he  had  principally  in  view,  the  re- 
covery of  the  Milanese,  he  acquired,  nevertheless,  great 
reputation  by  the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  as  well  as 
the  success  of  his  arms,  in  repelling  a  formidable  inva- 
sion ;  and  by  keeping  possession  of  one-half  of  the  duke 

^  Recueil  des  Trait^  iL  210. —     Mont,  Coipi  Diplomatique^  pax;  ii. 
Belazione  di  Nicolo    Tiepolo  del     p^  174 
I'Abbocamento  di  Nixia,  api.   Da 
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of  Savoy's  dominions  lie  added  no  inconsiderable  acces- 
sion of  strength  to  his  kingdom.  Whereas  Charles, 
repulsed  and  baffled,  after  having  boasted  so  arrogantly 
of  victory,  purchased  an  inglorious  truce,  by  sacrificing 
an  ally  who  had  rashly  confided  too  much  in  his  friend- 
ship and  power.  The  unfortunate  duke  murmured,  com- 
plained, and  remonstrated  against  a  treaty  so  much  to 
his  disadvantage,  but  in  vain  ;  he  had  no  means  of 
redress,  and  was  obliged  to  submit.  Of  all  his  domi- 
nions, Nice,  with  its  dependencies,  was  the  only  comer 
of  which  he  himself  kept  possession.  He  saw  the  rest 
divided  between  a  powerful  invader  and  the  ally  to 
whose  protection  he  had  trusted,  while  he  remained,  a 
sad  monument  of  the  imprudence  of  weak  princes,  who, 
by  taking  part  in  the  quarrel  of  mighty  neighbours, 
between  whom  they  happen  to  be  situated,  are  crushed 
and  overwhelmed  in  the  shock. 

A  few  days  after  signing  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  em- 
peror set  saU  for  Barcelona,  but  was  driven  by  contrary 
winds  to  the  island  of  8t.  Margaret,  on  the  coast  of 
Provence.  When  Francis,  who  happened  to  be  not  far 
distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered  it  as  an  office  of 
civility  to  invite  him  to  take  shelter  in  his  dominions, 
and  proposed  a  personal  interview  with  him  at  Aigues- 
mortes.  The  emperor,  who  would  not  be  outdone  by 
his  rival  in  complaisance,  instantly  repaired  thither.  As 
80on  as  he  cast  anchor  in  the  road,  Francis,  without 
waiting  to  settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but  relying  im- 
plicitly on  the  emperor's  honour  for  his  security,  visited 
him  on  board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  enter- 
tained with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  esteem  and 
affection.  Next  day  the  emperor  repaid  the  confidence 
which  the  king  had  placed  in  him.  He  landed  at 
Aigues-mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  met  with 
a  reception  equally  cordial.  He  remained  on  shore 
during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits  the  two  monarchs 

I>2 
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vied  with  each  other  in  ezpressioiiB  of  respect  an 
friendship.*^    After  twenty  years  of  open  hostilities  o 
of  secret  enmity,  after  so  many  injuries  reciprocally  in 
flicted  or  endured,  after  having  formally  given  the  li* 
and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat,  after  tb 
emperor  had  inveighed  so  publicly  against  Francis  as  i 
prince  void  of  honour  or  integrity,  and  after  Francis  hac 
accused  him  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  hii 
eldest  son,  such  an  interview  appears  altogether  singu- 
lar,  and  even  unnaturaL     But  the  history  of  these 
monarchs    abounds  with  such    surprising    transitiona 
From  implacable  hatred  they  appeared  to  pass  in  a 
moment  to  the  most  cordial  reconcilement;  from  sus- 
picion and  distrust,  to  perfect  confidence;  and  from 
practising  all  the  dark  arts  of  a  deceitful  policy,  they 
could  assume,  of  a  sudden,  the  liberal  and  open  manners 
of  two  gallant  gentlemen. 

The  pope,  besides  the  glory  of  having  restored  peace 
to  Europe,  gained,  according  to  his  expectation,  a  point 
of  great  consequence  to  his  family  by  prevailing  on  the 
emperor  to  betroth  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  natural 
daughter,  formerly  the  wife  of  Alexander  de'  Medici, 
to  his  grandson,  Octavio  Famese,  and,  in  consideration 
of  this  marriage,  to  bestow  several  honours  and  tern- 
tories  upon  his  future  son-in-law.  A  very  tragical  event 
which  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1537 
had  deprived  Margaret  of  her  first  husband.  That 
young  prince,  whom  the  emperor's  partiality  had  raised 
to  the  supreme  power  in  Florence  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  public  liberty,  neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  dissolute 
debauchery.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  his  nearest  kinsman, 
was  not  only  the  companion  but  director  of  his  pleasures, 

^  Sandoval,  Hist^  vol  iL  238. —  Bivoiie. — Hist  de  Langoed.,  pa& 
Relation  de  rEntrrevue  de  Charles  D.  D.  De  Vic  et  Yaisette,  torn,  v., 
V.  et  Francois  L,  par.   IL  de  la     Prenyes,  p.  93. 
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and,  employing  all  the  powers  of  a  cnltiyated  and  inven- 
tive  genius  in  this  dishonourable  ministry,  added  such 
elegance  as  well  as  variety  to  vice  as  gained  him  an 
absolute  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Alexander.  But 
while  Lorenzo  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  luxury,  and  affected 
such  an  appearance  of  indolence  and  effeminacy  that  he 
would  not  wear  a  sword,  and  trembled  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  he  concealed  imder  that  disguise  a  dark,  design- 
ing, audacious  spirit  Prompted  either  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  or  allured  by  the  hope  of  attaining  the  supreme 
power,  he  determined  to  assassinate  Alexander,  his  bene- 
foctor  and  f riend«  Though  he  long  reyolved  this  designs 
in  his  mind,  his  reserved  and  suspicious  temper  pre- 
vented him  from  communicating  it  to  any  person  what- 
ever ;  and,  continuing  to  live  with  Alexander  in  their 
usual  familiarity,  he  one  night,  under  pretence  of  having 
secured  him  an  assignation  with  a  lady  of  high  rank 
whom  he  had  often  solicited,  drew  that  unwary  prince 
into  a  secret  apartment  of  his  house,  and  there  stabbed 
him  while  he  lay  carelessly  on  a  couch,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  lady  whose  company  he  had  been  promised. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  deed  done  than,  standing  as- 
tonished, and  struck  with  horror  at  its  atrocity,  he  for- 
got  in  a  moment  all  the  motives  which  had  induced  him 
to  commit  it.  Instead  of  rousing  the  people  to  recover 
their  liberty  by  publishing  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  in- 
stead of  taking  any  step  towards  opening  his  own  way  to 
the  dignity  now  vacant,  he  locked  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, and,  like  a  man  bereaved  of  reason  and  presence 
of  mind,  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  out  of  the 
Florentine  territories.  It  was  late  next  morning  before 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  prince  was  known,  as  his 
attendants,  accustomed  to  his  irregularities,  never  en- 
tered his  apartmcLt  early.  Immediately  the  chief 
persons  in  the  state  assembled.  Being  induced  partly 
by  the  zeal  of  Cardinal  Cibo  for  the  house  of  Medici,  to 
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which  he  was  nearly  related,  partly  by  tiie  authority  a 
Francis  Guicciardini,  who  recalled  to  their  memory  anc 
represented  in  striking  colours  the  caprice  as  well  ai 
turbulence  of  their  ancient  popular  government,  the] 
agreed  to  place  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
the  only  male  heir  of  that  illustrious  house,  at  the 
head  of  the  government ;  though  at  the  same  time  sud) 
was  their  love  of  liberty  that  they  established  several 
regulationB  in  order  to  drcumscribe  and  moderato  hh 
power. 

Meanwhile,  Lorenzo,  having  reached  a  place  of  safety, 
made  known  what  he  had  done  to  Philip  Strozzi  and  the 
other  Florentines  who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  ox 
who  had  voluntarily  retired,  when  the  republican  form 
of  government  was  abolished  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  dominion  of  the  Medici.  By  them  the  deed  was 
extolled  with  extravagant  praises,  and  the  virtue  of 
Lorenzo  was  compared  with  that  of  the  elder  Brutus, 
who  disregarded  the  ties  of  blood,  or  with  that  of  the 
younger,  who  forgot  the  friendship  and  favours  of  the 
tyrant,  that  they  might  preserve  or  recover  the  liberty 
of  their  countiy,^  Nor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with 
empty  panegyrics :  they  immediately  quitted  their  dif- 
ferent places  of  retreat,  assembled  forces,  animated  their 
vassals  and  partisans  to  take  arms  and  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity of  re-establishing  the  public  liberty  on  its  ancient 
foundation.  Being  openly  assisted  by  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Bome,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  the  pope, 
who  bore  no  good  will  to  the  house  of  Medici,  they 
entered  the  Florentine  dominions  with  a  considerable 
body  of  men.  But  the  persons  who  had  elected  Cosmo 
possessed  not  only  the  means  of  supporting  his  govern- 
ment, but  abilities  to  employ  them  in  the  most  proper 
manner.  They  levied,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  a 
good  number  of  troops ;  they  endeavoured  by  every  art 

**  Letteie  de'  Principi,  torn.  iiL  p.  62. 
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to  gain  the  citizens  of  greatest  anthority,  and  to  render 
the  administration  of  the  yonng  prince  agreeable  to  the 
people.  Above  all,  they  courted  the  emperor's  protec- 
tion, as  the  only  firm  foundation  of  Cosmo's  dignity  and 
power.  Charles,  knowing  the  propensity  of  the  Floren- 
tines to  the  friendship  of  France,  and  how  much  all  the 
partisans  of  a  republican  government  detested  him  as 
the  oppressor  of  their  liberties,  saw  it  to  be  greatly  for 
lus  interest  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
constitution  in  Florence.  For  this  reason,  he  not  only 
acknowledged  Cosmo  as  head  of  the  Florentine  state, 
and  conferred  on  him  all  the  titles  of  honour  with  which 
Alexander  had  been  dignified,  but  engaged  to  defend 
him  to  the  utmost,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  this,  ordered  the 
commanders  of  such  of  his  troops  as  were  stationed  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tuscany  to  support  him  against  all 
aggressors.  By  their  aid,  Cosmo  obtained  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  the  exiles,  whose  troops  he  surprised  in  the 
night-time  and  took  most  of  the  chiefs  prisoners;  an 
event  which  broke  all  their  measures,  and  fully  esta- 
blished his  own  authority.  But  though  he  was  ex« 
tremely  desirous  of  the  additional  honour  of  marrying 
the  emperor's  daughter,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor, 
Charles,  secure  already  of  his  attachment,  chose  rather 
to  gratify  the  pope  by  bestowing  her  on  his  nephew.^ 

During  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  an 
event  had  happened  which  abated  in  some  degree  the 
warmth  and  cordiality  of  friendship  which  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  latter  and  the  king  of  England. 
James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  an  enterprising  young 
prince,  having  heard  of  the  emperor's  intention  to  in- 
vade Provence,  was  so  fond  cf  showing  that  he  did  not 
yield  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  his 

**  Jovii  Hist,  6.  xcviiL  p.  218,      Giov.   Bat  Adriani,  Ven.,    1587, 
etc — Belcaiii  Comment.,  lib.  zxii      p.  10. 
p.  690. — Istoria  de*  sooi  Tempi  di 
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attachment  to  the  French  crown,  and  bo  eager  to  dis 
tinguish  himself  by  some  military  exploit,  that  he  leviec 
a  body  of  troops  with  an  intention  of  leading  them  ii 
person  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France.  Thougl 
some  imfortunate  accident  prevented  his  carrying  anj 
troops  into  France,  nothing  could  divert  him  from  going 
thither  in  person.  Immediately  npon  his  landing  he 
hastened  to  Provence,  bnt  had  been  detained  so  long  in 
his  voyage  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in 
the  mUitary  operations,  and  met  the  king  on  his  return 
after  the  retreat  of  the  imperialists.  But  Francis' was  so 
greatly  pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  no  less  with  his  man- 
ners and  conversation,  that  he  could  not  refuse  him  his 
daughter  Magdalen,  whom  he  demanded  in  marriage. 
It  mortified  Henry  extremely  to  see  a  prince  of  whom 
he  was  immoderately  jealous  form  an  alliance  from 
which  he  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well 
as  security.^  He  could  not,  however,  with  decency 
oppose  Francis's  bestowing  his  daughter  upon  a  monarch 
descended  from  a  race  of  princes  the  most  ancient  and 
faithful  allies  of  the  French  crown.  But  when  James, 
upon  the  sudden  death  of  Magdalen,  demanded  as  his 
second  wife  Mary  of  Guise,  he  warmly  solicited  Francis 
to  deny  his  suit,  and,  in  order  to  disappoint  him,  asked 
that  lady  in  marriage  for  himself.  When  Francis  pre- 
ferred the  Scottish  king's  sincere  courtship  to  his  artful 
and  malevolent  proposed,  he  discovered  much  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  pacification  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  and  the 
familiar  interview  of  the  two  rivals  at  Aigues-mortes, 
filled  Henry's  mind  with  new  suspicions,  as  if  Francis 
had  altogether  renounced  his  friendship  for  the  sake  of 
new  connections  with  the  emperor.  Charles,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  English  king,  and 
watchful  to  observe  all  the  shiftings  and  caprices  of  his 
passions,  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  renew- 

^  Hist  of  Scotland,  voL  i  p.  76. 
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ing  his  negotiations  with  him,  which  had  been  long 
broken  off.  By  the  death  of  Qneen  Catharine,  whose 
interest  the  emperor  could  not  with  decency  have  aban- 
doned, the  chief  cause  of  their  discord  was  removed ;  so 
that,  without  touching  upon  the  delicate  question  of  her 
divorce,  he  might  now  take  what  measures  he  thought 
most  effectual  for  regaining  Henry's  good  wilL  For 
this  purpose,  he  began  with  proposing  several  marriage- 
treaties  to  the  king.  He  offered  his  niece,  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  Henry  himself ;  he  demanded 
the  princess  Mary  for  one  of  the  princes  of  Portugal, 
and  was  even  wiUing  to  receive  her  as  the  king's  illegi- 
timate daughter.^  Though  none  of  these  projected 
alliances  ever  took  place,  or  perhaps  were  ever  seriously 
intended,  they  occasioned  such  frequent  intercourse  be- 
tween the  courts,  and  so  many  reciprocal  professions  of 
civility  and  esteem,  as  considerably  abated  the  edge  of 
Henry's  rancour  against  the  emperor,  and  paved  the  way 
for  that  union  between  them  which  afterwards  proved  so 
disadvantageous  to  the  French  king. 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  had 
been  engaged,  and  the  wars  he  had  been  carrying  on  for 
some  years,  proved,  as  usual,  extremely  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  the  Beformation  in  Germany.  While 
Charles  was  absent  upon  his  African  expedition,  or 
intent  on  his  projects  against  France,  his  chief  object  in 
Germany  was  to  prevent  the  dissensions  about  religion 
from  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  by  granting  such 
indulgence  to  the  Froteitant  princes  as  might  induce 
them  to  concur  with  his  measures,  or  at  least  hinder 
them  from  taking  part  with  his  rival.  For  this  reason, 
he  was  careful  to  secure  to  the  Protestants  the  possession 
of  all  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained  by  the 
articles  of  pacification  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1532 ;® 

*^  M^m.  de  Ribier,  torn.  L  p.  496. 

^  Du  Mont,  Coips  Diplom.,  torn.  iv.  part  ii  p.  138. 
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and,  except  some  slight  trouble  from  the  proceedings  < 
the  imperial  chamber,  they  met  with  nothing  to  distui 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  religioni  or  to  interru{ 
the  successful  zeal  with  which  they  propagated  thd 
opinions.    Meanwhile,  the  pope  continued  his  n^otu 
tions  for  convoking  a  general  council ;  and  though  th 
Protestants  had  expressed  great  dissatis&ction  with  hi 
intention  to  fix  upon  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  h 
adhered  obstinately  to  his  choice,  and  issued  a  bull  oi 
the  2nd  of  Jxme,  1536,  appointing  it  to  assemble  in  thai 
city  on  the  23rd  of  May,  the  year  following ;  he  nomi- 
nated three  cardinals  to  preside  in  his  name,  enjoinerl 
all  Christian  princes  to  coxmtenance  it  by  their  authority, 
and  invited  the  prelates  of  every  nation  to  attend  in 
person.    This  summons  of  a  council,  an  assembly  which, 
from  its  nature  and  intention,  demanded  quiet  tunes  as 
well  as  pacific  dispositions,  at  the  very  juncture  when 
the  emperor  was  on  his  march  towards  France  and  ready 
to  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  confusions  of 
war,  appeared  to  every  person  extremely  unseasonable. 
It  was  intimated,  however,  to  all  the  different  courts  by 
nuncios  despatched  on  purpose.^    With  an  intention  1x) 
gratify  the  Germans,  the  emperor,  during  his  residence 
in  Eome,  had  warmly  solicited  the  pope  to  call  a  coxmcil ; 
but,  being  at  the  same  time  willing  to  try  every  art  in 
order  to  persuade  Paul  to  depart  from  the  neutrality 
which  he  preserved  between  him  and  Francis,  he  sent 
Heldo,  his  vice-chancellor,  into  Germany,  along  with  a 
nxmcio  despatched  thither,  instructing  him  to  second  all 
the  nimcio's  representations,  and  to  enforce  them  with 
the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  authority.     The  Pro- 
testants gave  them  audience  at  Smalkalde,  where  they 
had  assembled  in  a  body  in  order  to  receive  them.     But, 
after  weighing  all  their  arguments,  they  unanimously 
refused  to  acknowledge  a  council  summoned  in  the 

»*  Pallavic,  Hist  Cone.  Trid.,  113. 
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name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone,  in  which 
he  aasomed  the  sole  right  of  presiding,  which  was  to 
be  held  in  a  city  not  only  far  distant  from  Germany, 
but  subject  to  a  prince  who  was  a  stranger  to  them 
and  closely  connected  with  the  court  of  Borne,  and  to 
which  their  divines  could  not  repair  with  safety,  espe- 
cially after  their  doctrines  had  been  stigmatized  in  the 
very  bull  of  convocation  with  the  name  of  heresy. 
These  and  many  other  objections  against  the  council, 
which  appeared  to  them  unanswerable,  they  enumerated 
in  a  large  manifesto  which  they  published  in  vindication 
of  their  conduct.** 

Against  this  the  court  of  Bome  exclaimed,  as  a 
flagrant  proof  of  their  obstinacy  and  presumption,  and 
the  pope  still  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  hold  the 
council  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  appointed.  But, 
some  imexpected  difficulties  being  started  by  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  both  about  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  who  resorted  to  the  coxmcil,  and  the  security  of 
his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  the 
pope,  after  fruitless  endeavours  to  adjust  these,  first 
prorogued  the  council  for  some  months,  and  afterwards, 
transferring  the  place  of  meeting  to  Yicenza,  in  the 
Venetian  territories,  appointed  it  to  assemble  on  the  1st 
of  May  in  the  following  year.  As  neither  the  emperor 
nor  the  French  king,  who  had  not  then  come  to  any 
accommodation,  would  permit  their  subjects  to  repair 
thither,  not  a  single  prelate  appeared  on  the  day 
prefixed,  and  the  pope,  that  his  authority  might  not 
become  altogether  contemptible  by  so  many  ineffectual 
efforts  to  convoke  that  assembly,  put  off  the  meeting  by 
an  indefinite  prorogation.** 

But,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  whole 
attention  towards  a  reformation  which  he  was  not  able 

**  Sleidy  lib.  xiL  123,  eta — SeckencL,  Com.,  lib.  iiL  p.  143,  eta 
»  F.  Paul,  117.— Pallavia,  177. 
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to  aocompliah,  while  he  n^leoted  that  whidh  was  in 
own  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of  cardin 
and  bishops,  with  full  authority  to  inquire  into  t 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  Boman  court,  and  to  pi 
pose  the  most  effectual  method  of  removing  them.    Tl 
scrutiny,  xmdertaken  with  reluctance,  was  carried  < 
slowly  and  with  remissness.    All  defects  were  toucht 
with  a  gentle  hand,  afraid  of  probing  too  deep  or 
discoveriug  too  much.    But  even  by  this  partial  exam 
nation   many   irregularities  were  detected  and  mas 
enormities  exposed  to  light,  while,  the  remedies  whic 
they  suggested  as  most  proper  were  either  inadequal 
or  were  never   applied.      The   report  and  resolutio 
of  these  deputies,  though  intended  to  be  kept  secret 
were  transmitted  by  some  accident  into  Germany,  and 
being  immediately  made  public,  afforded  ample  matte 
for  reflection  and  triumph  to  the  Protestauts.*^    On  th< 
one  hand,  they  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  ref orma 
tion  in  the  head  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Church 
and  even  pointed  out  many  of  the  corruptions  against 
which  Luther  and  his  followers  had  remonstrated  with 
the  greatest  vehemence.    They  showed,  on  the  othei 
hand,  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  this  reformation  from 
ecclesiastics  themselves,  who,  as  Luther  strongly  ex- 
pressed it,  piddled  at  curing  warts,  while  they  over- 
looked or  confirmed  ulcers.*^ 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  emperor  seemed  at 
first  to  press  their  acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme  of 
holding  a  coxmcil  in  Italy  alarmed  the  Protestant  princes 
so  much  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to  strengthen 
their  confederacy  by  admitting  several  new  members, 
who  solicited  that  privilege,  particularly  the  king  of 
Denmark.  Heldo,  who  during  his  residence  in  Germany 
had  observed  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  that  imion,   endeavoured   to  coxmter-balance  its 

•«  Sleid,  233  "^  Seek,  Ub.  iiL  164. 
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effects  by  an  alliance  among  the  Catholic  powers  of  the 
empire.  This  league,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  holtfy 
was  merely  defensive,  and,  though  concluded  by  Heldo 
in  the  emperor's  name,  was  afterwards  disowned  by  him, 
and  subscribed  by  very  few  princes.** 

The  Protestants  soon  got  intelligence  of  this  associa- 
tion, notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  conceal  it ;  and  their  zeal,  always  apt  to 
suspect  and  to  dread,  even  to  excess,  everything  that 
seemed  to  threaten  religion,  instantly  took  the  alarm, 
as  if  the  emperor  had  been  just  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  some  formidable  plan  for  the  extirpation 
of  their  opinions.  In  order  to  disappoint  this,  they  held 
frequent  consultations,  they  courted  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  with  great  assiduity,  and  even  began  to 
think  of  raising  the  respective  contingents,  both  in  men 
and  money,  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  by  the 
treaty  of  Smalkalde.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  convinced  that  these  apprehensions  were  without 
foundation,  and  that  the  emperor,  to  whom  repose  was 
absolutely  necessary  after  efforts  so  much  beyond  his 
strength  in  the  war  with  France,  had  no  thoughts  of 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Germany.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  at  an  interview  with  the  Protestant  princes  in 
Frankfort  his  ambassadors  agreed  that  all  concessions 
in  their  favour,  particularly  tiiose  contained  in  the  paci- 
fication of  Nuremberg,  shoidd  continue  in  force  for 
fifteen  months ;  that  during  this  period  all  proceedings 
of  the  imperial  chamber  against  them  should  be  sus- 
pended ;  that  a  conference  *  shoidd  be  held  by  a  few 
divines  of  each  party,  in  order  to  discuss  the  points  in 
controversy,  and  to  propose  articles  of  accommodation 
which  should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet.  Though  the 
emperor,  that  he  might  not  irritate  the  pope,  who 
remonstrated  against  the  first  part  of  this  agreement  as 

"*  Beck.,  lib.  iii  171.— RecueU  dee  Tiait^ 
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impolitio,  and  against  the  latter  as  an  impions  encroach- 
ment upon  his  prerogative,  never  formally  ratified  this 
convention,  it  was  observed  with  considerable  exactness, 
and  greatly  strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical 
liberty  for  which  the  Protestants  contended.** 

A  few  days  after  the  convention  at  Frankfort,  Oeorge, 
duke  of  Saxony,  died ;  and  his  death  was  an  event  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Bef  ormation.  That  prince,  the 
head  of  the  Albertine  or  younger  branch  of  the  Saxon 
family,  possessed,  as  marquis  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia, 
extensive  territories,  comprehending  Dresden,  Leipsic, 
and  other  cities  now  the  most  considerable  in  l^e  electo- 
rate. From  the  first  dawn  of  the  Bef  ormation  he  had 
been  its  enemy  as  avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes 
were  its  protectors,  and  had  carried  on  his  opposition 
not  only  with  all  the  zeal  flowing  from  religious  preju- 
dices, but  with  a  virulence  inspired  by  personal  antipatiiy 
to  Luther,  and  embittered  by  the  domestic  animosily 
subsisting  between  him  and  the  other  branch  of  his 
family.  By  his  death  without  issue,  his  succession  fell 
to  his  brother  Henry,  whose  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of  his  predecessors 
to  Popery.  Henry  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his  new 
dominions  than,  disregarding  a  clause  in  George's  will, 
dictated  by  his  bigotry,  whereby  he  bequeathed  all-  his 
territories  to  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Bomans  if 
his  brother  should  attempt  to  make  any  innovation  in 
religion,  he  invited  some  Protestant  divines,  and  among 
them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsic  By  their  advice  and 
assistance,  he  overturned  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole 
system  of  ancient  rites,  establishing  the  full  exercise  of 
the  Bef ormed  religion,  with  the  universal  applause  of  his 
subjects,  who  had  long  wished  for  this  change,  which 
the  authority  of  their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented.^    This  revolution  delivered    the   Protestants 

•*  F.  Paul,  S2.— SleicLi  247.— Seek.,  Ub.  iiL  20a  ^  Sleid.,  249. 
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from  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  having 
an  inveterate  enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their 
territories ;  and  they  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  the  possessions  of  the  princes  and  cities  attached 
to  their  cause  extended  in  one  great  and  aknost  un- 
broken line  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks 
of  the  Bhine. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  of  Nice,  an 
event  happened  which  satisfied  all  Europe  that  Charles 
had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  utmost  extremity  that 
the  state  of  his  affiurs  would  permit.  Vast  arrears  were 
due  to  his  troops,  whom  he  had  long  amused  with 
vain  hopes  and  promises.  As  they  now  foresaw  what 
little  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  demands  when 
by  the  re-establishment  of  peace  their  services  became 
of  less  importance,  they  lost  all  patience,  broke  out 
into  an  open  mutiny,  and  declared  that  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  seize  by  violence  what  was 
detained  from  them  contrary  to  all  justice.  Nor  was 
this  spirit  of  sedition  confined  to  one  part  of  the  em- 
peror's dominions:  the  mutiny  was  almost  as  general 
as  the  grievances  which  gave  rise  to  it  The  soldiers 
in  the  Milanese  plimdered  the  open  country  without 
control,  and  filled  the  capital  itself  with  consternation. 
Those  in  garrison  at  Goletta  threatened  to  give  up  that 
important  fortress  to  Barbarossa.  In  Sicily  the  troops 
proceeded  to  still  greater  excesses :  having  driven  away 
their  officers,  they  elected  others  in  their  stead,  defeated 
a  body  of  men  whom  the  viceroy  sent  against  them, 
took  and  pillaged  several  cities,  conducting  themselves 
all  the  while  in  such  a  manner  that  their  operations 
resembled  rather  the  regular  proceedings  of  a  concerted 
rebellion  than  the  rashness  and  violence  of  military 
mutiny.  But  by  the  address  and  prudence  of  the 
generals,  who,  partly  by  borrowing  money  in  their  own 
name  or  in  that  of  their  master,  partly  by  extorting 
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large  sums  from  fhe  cities  in  their  respectiye  proyinoe 
raised  what  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  arrears  € 
the  soldiers,  these  insurrections  were  quelled.  Th 
greater  part  of  the  troops  were  disbanded,  such  i 
number  only  being  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessary  fo 
garrisoning  the  principal  towns  and  protecting  th( 
sea-coasts  from  the  insults  of  the  Turks.^^ 

It  was  happy  for  the  emperor  that  the  abilities  of  hit 
generals  extricated  him  out  of  these  difficulties,  whiol 
it  exceeded  his  own  power  to  have  removed.  He  had 
depended,  as  his  chief  resource  for  discharging  the 
arrears  due  to  his  soldiers,  upon  the  subsidies  which 
he  expected  from  his  Castilian  subjects.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  assembled  the  cortes  of  Castile  at  Toledo,  and, 
having  represented  to  them  the  extraordinary  expense 
of  his  military  operations,  together  with  the  great  debts 
in  which  these  had  necessarily  involved  him,  he  pro- 
posed to  levy  such  supplies  as  the  present  exigency  of  his 
affairs  demanded,  by  a  general  excise  on  commodities. 
But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  themselves  oppressed 
with  a  load  of  taxes  imknown  to  their  ancestors.  They 
had  often  complained  that  their  country  was  drained 
not  only  of  its  wealth,  but  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order 
to  prosecute  quarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested, 
and  to  fight  battles  from  which  it  could  reap  no  benefit, 
and  they  detenmned  not  to  add  voluntarily  to  their  own 
burdens,  or  to  furnish  the  emperor  with  the  means  of 
engaging  in  new  enterprises,  no  less  ruinous  to  the 
kingdom  than  most  of  those  which  he  had  hitherto 
carried  on.  The  nobles,  in  particular,  inveighed  with 
great  vehemence  against  the  imposition  proposed,  as  an 
encroachment  upon  the  valuable  and  distinguishing 
privilege  of  their  order, — that  of  being  ^sLempted  from 
the  payment  of  any  tax.     They  demanded  a  oonferenoe 

*  Joyii  Histor.,  lib.  zzxvii  203  ol — Sandoval — ^Ferrexas,  ix.  808L 
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with  the  lepresentatiyes  of  the  cities  oonceming  the 
Btate  of  the  nation.  They  contended  that  if  Charles 
wonld  imitate  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  who  had 
resided  constantly  in  Spain,  and  would  ayoid  entangling 
himself  in  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  foreign  to  the 
concerns  of  his  Spanish  dominions,  the  stated  revenues 
of  the  crown  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  gOTemment.  They  represented 
to  him  tiiat  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon 
the  people  while  this  prudent  and  effectual  method  of 
re-^stabUshing  public  credit  and  securing  national 
opulence  was  totally  neglected.^^  Charges,  after  em- 
ploying arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises,  but  without 
success,  in  order  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  dismissed 
the  assembly  with  great  indignation.  From  that  period 
neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates  have  been  called 
to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as  pay  no 
part  of  the  public  taxes  should  not  claim  any  vote  in 
laying  them  on.  None  have  been  admitted  to  the 
oortes  but  the  procurators  or  representatives  of  eighteen 
dties.  These,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  being  two 
from  each  community,  form  an  assembly  which  bears 
00  resemblance  either  in  power  or  dignity  or  indepen- 
dence to  the  ancient  cortes,  and  are  absolutely  at  the 
devotion  of  the  court  in  all  their  determinations.^  Thus 
the  imprudent  zeal  with  which  the  Castilian  nobles  had 
supported  the  regal  prerogative  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  commons  during  the  commotions  in  the 
year  1521  proved  at  last  fatal  to  their  own  body.  By 
enabling  Charles  to  depress  one  of  the  orders  in  the 
state,  they  destroyed  that  balance  to  which  the  constitu- 
tion owed  its  security,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  or  in 
that  of  his  successors,  to  humble  the  other,  and  to  strip 
it  gradually  of  its  most  valuable  privileges. 

^  Sandoyaly  Hist,  yoL  ii  269.        Goavemement,  par  M.  de  lUal,  torn. 
*  Ibid.,    86(».— Ia  Bcienee  du     ii  p.  102. 
VOL.  u.  a 
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At  that  time,  however,  the  Spanish  grandees  stQ] 
possessed  extraordinary  power  as  well  as  privilege^ 
which  they  ^^eroised  and  defended  with  a  hanghtrnesi 
peculiar  to  themselyes.  Of  this  the  emperor  himseU 
had  a  mortifying  proof  during  the  meeting  of  the 
cortes  at  Toledo.  As  he  was  returning  one  day  from 
a  tournament,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  nobility, 
one  of  the  sergeants  of  the  court,  out  of  officious  z^ 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  emperor,  struck  the  duke  of 
Infantado's  horse  with  his  batoon,  which  that  haughty 
grandee  resenting,  drew  his  sword,  beat  and  wounded 
the  officer.  .  Charles,  provoked  at  such  an  insolent 
deed  in  his  presence,  immediately  ordered  Bonquillo, 
the  judge  of  the  court,  to  arrest  the  duke.  Ronquillo 
advanced  to  execute  his  charge,  when  the  constable  of 
Castile,  interposing,  checked  him,  claimed  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  over  a  grandee  as  a  privil^e  of  his  office, 
and  conducted  Infantado  to  his  own  apartment.  All 
the  nobles  present  were  so  pleased  with  the  boldness 
of  the  constable  in  asserting  the  rights  of  their  order 
that,  deserting  the  emperor,  they  attended  him  to  his 
house  with  infinite  applauses,  and  Charles  returned  to 
the  palace,  unaccompanied  by  any  person  but  the  Cardinal 
Tavera.  The  emperor,  how  sensible  soever  of  the  affiront, 
saw  the  danger  of  irritating  a  jealous  and  high-spirited 
order  of  men,  whom  the  slightest  appearance  of  offence 
might  drive  to  the  most  unwarrantable  extremities. 
For  that  reason,  instead  of  straining  at  any  ill-timed 
exertion  of  his  prerogative,  he  prudently  connived  at 
the  arrogance  of  a  body  too  potent  for  him  to  control, 
and  sent  next  morning  to  the  duke  of  Infantado,  offer- 
ing to  iaflict  what  punishment  he  pleased  on  the  person 
who  had  afiEronted  him.  The  duke,  considering  this 
as  a  full  reparation  to  his  honour,  instantly  forgave  the 
officer,  bestowing  on  him,  besides,  a  considerable  present 
as  a  compensation  for  his  woxmd.    Thus  the  affidr  was 
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eatirely  forgotten ;  **  nor  would  it  have  deserved  to  be 
mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking  example  of  the  high 
and  independent  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  that 
age,  as  well  as  an  instance  of  the  emperor's  dexterity 
in  accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

Charles  was  far  from  discovering  the  same  condescen- 
sion or  lenity  towards  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  not 
long  after  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  against  his 
government  An  event  which  happened  in  the  year 
1536  gave  occasion  to  this  rash  insurrection,  so  fatal 
to  that  flourishing  city.  At  that  time  the  queen- 
dowager  of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
having  received  orders  from  her  brother  to  invade 
France  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could  raise,  she 
assembled  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
obtained  from  them  a  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand florins  to  defray  the  expense  of  that  undertaking. 
Of  this  sum  the  coxmty  of  Flanders  was  obliged  to  pay 
a  third  part  as  its  proportion.  But  the  citizens  of 
Ghent,  the  most  considerable  city  in  that  country, 
averse  to  a  war  with  France,  with  which  they  carried 
on  an  extensive  and  gainful  commerce,  refused  to  pay 
their  quota,  and  contended  that,  in  consequence  of 
stipulations  between  them  and  the  ancestors  of  their 
present  sovereign,  the  emperor,  no  tax  could  be  levied 
upon  them  unless  they  had  given  their  express  consent 
to  the  imposition  of  it.  The  governess,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  as  the  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  florins  had  been  granted  by  the  states  of 
Flanders,  of  which  their  representatives  were  members, 
they  were  bound,  of  course,  to  conform  to  what  was 
enacted  by  them,  as  it  is  the  first  principle  in  society, 
on  which  the  tranquillity  and   order  of  government 

^  Scadoval,  ii  274. — FerreiaSy  iz.  212. — Minianii,  113. 
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depend,  that  the  incIinatioiiB  of  the  minority  mnst  be 
oyerruled  by  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  superioi 
number. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  however,  were  not  willing  to 
relinquish  a  privilege  of  such  high  importance  as  that 
which  they  claimed.  Having  been  accustomed  under 
the  government  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  to  enjoy 
extensive  immunities,  and  to  be  treated  with  much 
indulgence,  they  disdained  to  sacrifice  to  the  delegated 
power  of  a  regent  those  rights  and  privil^es  which 
they  had  often  and  successfully  asserted  against  their 
greatest  princes.  The  queen,  tiiough  she  endeavoured 
at  first  to  soothe  them,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
duty  by  various  concessions,  was  at  last  so  much  irri- 
tated by  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  adhered  to 
their  claim,  that  she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
on  whom  she  could  lay  hold  in  any  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  be  arrested.  But  this  rash  action  made  an 
impression  very  different  from  what  she  expected  on 
men  whose  minds  were  agitated  with  all  the  violent 
passions  which  indignation  at  oppression  and  zeal  for 
liberty  iQspire.  Less  affected  with  the  danger  of  their 
friends  and  companions  than  irritated  at  the  governess, 
they  openly  despised  her  authority,  and  sent  deputies 
to  the  other  towns  of  Flanders,  conjuring  them  not  to 
abandon  their  country  at  such  a  juncture,  but  to  concur 
with  them  in  vindicating  its  rights  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  woman  who  either  did  not  know  or  did  not 
regard  their  immunities. 

All  but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering 
into  any  confederacy  against  the  governess  :  they  joined, 
however,  in  petitioning  her  to  put  off  the  term  for  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  so  long  that  they  might  have  it  in  their 
power  to  send  some  of  their  number  into  Spain,  in  order 
to  lay  their  title  to  exemption  before  their  sovereign. 
This  she  granted  with  some  difficulty.      But  Charlefi 
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reoeiyed  their  commissioners  with  a  haughtiness  to 
which  they  were«  not  aocustomed  from  their  ancient 
princes,  and,  enjoining  them  to  yield  the  same  respectful 
obedience  to  his  sister  which  they  owed  to  him  in 
person,  remitted  the  ^^amination  of  their  daims  to  the 
council  of  Malines.  This  court,  which  is  properly  a 
standing  committee  of  the  parliament  or  states  of  the 
country,  and  which  possesses  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal,^  pronounced  the 
claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  be  ill-founded,  and 
appointed  them  forthwith  to  pay  their  proportion  of 
the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  as 
notoriously  unjust,  and  rendered  desperate  on  seeing 
their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court  which  was 
bound  to  protect  them,  the  people  of  Ghent  ran  to 
arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  drove  such  of  the  nobility 
as  resided  among  them  out  of  the  city,  secured  several 
of  the  emperor's  officers,  put  one  of  them  to  the  torture, 
whom  they  accused  of  having  stolen  or  destroyed  the 
record  that  contained  a  ratification  of  the  privileges 
of  exemption  from  taxes  which  they  pleaded,  chose 
a  council,  to  which  they  committed  the  direction  of  their 
affairs,  gave  orders  for  repairing  and  adding  to  their 
fortifications,  and  openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  their  sovereign.^  Sensible,  however,  of  their 
inability  to  support  what  their  zeal  had  prompted  them 
to  undertake,  and  desirous  of  securing  a  protector  against 
the  formidable  forces  by  which  they  might  expect  soon 
to  be  attacked,  they  sent  some  of  their  number  to 
Francis,  offering  not  only  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
sovereign,  and  to  put  him  in  immediate  possession  of 

^  Desciittione  di  tatti  i  Paed  lander,  ^rits  en  1647,  A  la  Haye, 

Ba«i  di  Lod.   QniedaidiiUt   Ant  1747. — P.  Henter.,  Rer.  Anstr.,  lib. 

1671,  foL  p.  63.  XL  p.  262.-~Sandoval,  Hiator.,  torn. 

^  Mtfmoiret  sor  la  lUyolte  dee  iL  p.  282. 
Giiitoii  en  1639,  par  Jean  d'Hol- 
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Ghent,  but  to  assist  him  with  all  their  forces  h 
recoyering  those  provinces  in  the  {Netherlands  whid 
had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of  France,  anc 
had  been  so  lately  reunited  to  it  by  the  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris*  This  unexpected  proposition, 
coming  from  persons  who  had  it  in  tneir  power  to  have 
performed  instantly  one  part  of  what  they  undertook, 
and  who  could  contribute  so  effectually  towards  the 
execution  of  the  whole,  opened  great  as  well  as  alluring 
prospects  to  Francis's  ambition.  The  counties  of  Flanders 
and  Artois  were  of  greater  value  than  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  which  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  acquire  with 
passionate  but  fruitless  desire;  their  situation  with 
respect  to  France  rendered  it  more  easy  to  conquer 
or  to  defend  them ;  and  they  might  be  formed  into  a 
separate  principality  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  no  less 
suitable  to  his  dignity  than  that  which  his  father 
aimed  at  obtaining.  To  this  the  Flemings,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  French  manners  and  government, 
would  not  have  been  averse;  and  his  own  subjects, 
weary  of  their  destructive  expeditions  into  Italy,  would 
have  turned  their  arms  towards  this  quarter  with  more 
good  will  and  with  greater  vigour.  Several  considera- 
tions, nevertheless,  prevented  Francis  from  laying  hold 
of  this  opportunity,  the  most  favourable  in  appearance 
which  had  ever  presented  itself  of  extending  his  own 
dominions  or  distressing  the  emperor.  From  the  time 
of  their  interview  at  Aigues-mortes,  Charles  had  con- 
tinued to  court  the  kiQg  of  France  with  wonderful 
attention,  and  often  flattered  him  with  hopes  of 
gratifying  at  last  his  wishes  concerning  the  Milanese 
by  granting  the  investiture  of  it  either  to  him  or  to  one 
of  his  sons.  But  though  these  hopes  and  promises 
were  thrown  out  with  no  other  intention  than  to  detach 
him  from  his  confederacy  with  the  Grand  Seignior,  or 
to  raise  suspicions  in  Solyman's  mind  by  the  appear- 
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anoe  of  a  oordiai  and  &uniliar  intercoune  subsisting 
between  the  oonrts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  Francis  was 
weak  enough  to  catch  at  the  shadow  by  which  he  had 
been  so  often  amused,  and,  from  eagerness  to  seize  it, 
relinquish  what  must  have  proved  a  more  substantial 
acquisition.  Besides  this,  the  dauphin,  jealous  to  excess 
of  his  brother,  and  unwilling  that  a  prince  who  seemed 
to  be  of  a  restless  and  enterprising  nature  should  obtain 
an  establishment  which,  from  its  situation,  might  be 
considered  almost  as  a  domestic  one,  made  use  of 
Montmorency,  who,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good  for- 
tone,  was  at  the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the  father 
and  of  the  son,  to  defeat  the  application  of  the  Flem- 
ings, and  to  divert  the  king  from  espousing  their  cause. 
Montmorency,  accordingly,  represented  in  strong  terms 
the  reputation  and  power  which  Francis  would  acquire 
by  recovering  that  footing  which  he  had  formerly  in 
Italy,  and  that  nothing  could  be  so  efficacious  to 
overcome  the  emperor's  aversion  to  this  as  a  sacred 
adherence  to  the  truce,  and  refusing,  on  an  occasion 
so  inviting,  to  countenance  the  rebellious  subjects  of 
his  rival.  Francis,  apt  of  himself  to  overrate  the  value 
of  the  Milanese,  because  he  estimated  it  from  the  length 
of  time  as  well  as  from  the  great  efforts  which  he  had 
employed  in  order  to  reconquer  it,  and  fond  of  every 
action  which  had  the  appearance  of  generosity,  assented 
without  difficulty  to  sentiments  so  agreeable  to  his  own, 
rejected  the  propositions  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  and 
dismissed  their  deputies  with  a  harsh  answer.^' 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  by  a  further  refinement  in 
generosity,  he  communicated  to  the  emperor  his  whole 
negotiation  with  the  malcontents,  and  all  that  he 
knew  of  their  schemes  and    intentions.^    This  con« 


*^  M61L  de  Bellaj,  p.  263.— P.  Henter.,  Rer.  Austr.,  lib.  xi  263. 
^  SandoTd,  Histor.i  torn.  iL  284. 
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vinoing  proof  of  Franoig'B  disinterestedness  lelieyed 
Charles  from  tiie  most  disquieting  apprehensions,  md 
opened  a  way  to  extrioato  himself  out  of  all  his  diffi* 
culties.  He  had  already  received  full  information  of  all 
the  transactions  in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  rage 
with  which  the  people  of  Ghent  had  taken  arms  against 
his  goyemment.  He  was  thorou^y  acquainted  witii 
the  genius  and  qualities  of  his  subjects  in  that  country ; 
with  their  lore  of  liberty,  their  attachment  to  their 
ancient  privileges  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  invincible 
obstinacy  with  which  their  minds,  slow,  but  firm  and 
persevering,  adhered  to  any  measure  on  which  they  had 
deliberately  resolved.  He  easily  saw  what  encourage- 
ment and  support  they  might  have  derived  from  the 
assistance  of  France;  and,  though  now  free  from  any 
danger  in  that  quarter,  he  was  stiU  sensible  that  some 
immediate  as  well  as  vigorous  interposition  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  disaffection  from 
spreading  in  a  country  where  the  number  of  cities,  the 
multitude  of  people,  together  with  the  great  wealth 
diffused  among  them  by  commerce,  rendered  it  pecu- 
liarly formidable,  and  would  supply  it  with  inexhaus- 
tible resources.  No  expedient,  after  long  deliberation, 
appeared  to  him  so  effectual  as  his  going  in  person  to 
the  Netherlands;  and  the  governess,  his  sister,  being 
of  the  same  opinion,  warmly  solicited  him  to  undertake 
the  journey.  There  were  only  two  routes  which  he  could 
take — one  by  land,  through  Italy  and  Germany — ^the 
other  entirely  by  sea,  from  some  port  in  Spain  to  one 
in  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  former  was  more 
tedious  than  suited  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs ; 
nor  could  he,  in  consistency  with  his  dignity,  or  even 
his  safety,  pass  through  Germany  without  such  a  train, 
both  of  attendants  and  of  troops,  as  would  have  added 
greatly  to  the  time  that  he  must  have  consumed  in  his 
journey;  the  latter  was  dangerous  at  this  season,  and. 
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while  he  remained  imcertain  with  respect  to  Ihe  friend- 
ship  of  the  king  of  England,  was  not  to  be  ventured 
upon  unless  under  the  conyoy  of  a  powerful  fleet. 
This  perplexing  situation,  in  whioh  he  was  under  the 
neoessity  of  choosing  and  did  not  know  what  to  choose, 
inspired  him  at  last  with  the  singular  and  seemingly 
'eztrayagant  thought  of  passing  through  France,  as  the 
most  expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  Netherlands.  He 
proposed  in  his  council  to  demand  Francis's  permission 
for  that  purpose.  All  his  counsellors  joined  with  one 
Toice  in  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  rash  than 
unprecedented,  and  which  must  infallibly  expose  him 
to  disgrace  or  danger :  to  disgrace,  if  the  demand  were 
rejected  in  the  manner  that  he  had  reason  to  expect; 
to  danger,  if  he  put  his  person  in  the  power  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  often  offended,  who  had  ancient 
injuries  to  revenge,  as  well  as  subjects  of  present  con- 
test still  remaining  undecided.  But  Charles,  who  had 
studied  the  character  of  his  rival  with  greater  care  and 
more  profound  discernment  than  any  of  his  ministers, 
persisted  in  his  plan,  and  flattered  himself  that  it  might 
be  accomplished  not  only  without  danger  to  his  own 
person,  but  even  without  the  expense  of  any  conces- 
sion detrimental  to  his  crown. 

With  this  view  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  his  court,  and  sent  Granvelle,  his 
chief  minister,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain  from  Francis 
permission  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  and  to  promise 
that  he  would  soon  settle  the  affair  of  the  Milanese  to  his 
satisfaction.  But  at  the  same  time  he  entreated  that 
Francis  would  not  exact  any  new  promise,  or  even  insist 
on  former  engagements,  at  this  juncture,  lest  whatever 
he  should  grant  under  his  present  circumstances  might 
seem  rather  to  be  extorted  by  necessity  than  to  flow 
from  friendship  or  the  love  of  justice.  Francis,  instead 
ol  attending  to  the  snare  which  such  a  slight  artdfioe 
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scarcely  concealed,  was  so  dazzled  witii  the  splendour  od 
OTercoming  an  enemy  by  acts  of  generosity,  and  sc 
pleased  with  the  air  of  superiority  which  the  rectitude 
and  disinterestedness  of  his  proceedings  gare  him  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  at  once  assented  to  all  that  was 
demanded.  Judging  of  the  emperor's  heart  by  his  own 
he  imagined  that  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  arising 
from  the  remembrance  of  good  offices  and  liberal  treat- 
ment would  determine  him  more  forcibly  to  fulfil  what 
he  had  so  often  promised,  than  the  most  precise  stipula- 
tions that  could  be  inserted  in  any  treaty. 

Upon  this,  Charles,  to  whom  every  moment  was  pre- 
cious, set  out,  notwithstanding  the  fears  and  suspicions 
of  his  Spanish  subjects,  with  a  small  but  splendid  train 
of  about  a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  he  was  received  by  the  dauphin  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  attended  by  ike  constable  Mont- 
morency. The  'two  princes  offered  to  go  into  Spain 
and  to  remain  there  as  hostages  for  the  emperor's 
safety;  but  this  he  rejected,  declaring  that  he  relied 
with  implicit  confidence  on  the  king's  honour,  and  had 
never  demanded,  nor  would  accept  of,  any  other  pledge 
for  his  security.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed,  the  greatest  possible  magnificence  was  dis- 
played; the  magistrates  presented  him  the  keys  of  the 
gates;  the  prison-doors  were  set  open;  and,  by  the 
royal  honours  paid,  he  appeared  more  like  the  sove- 
reign of  the  country  than  a  foreign  prince.  The  king 
advanced  as  far  as  Chatelherault  to  meet  him;  their 
mterview  was  distinguished  by  the  warmest  expressions 
of  friendship  and  regard.  They  proceeded  together 
towards  Paris,  and  presented  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  that 
city  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  rival  monarchs, 
whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste  Europe 
during  twenty  years,  making  their  solemn  entry  to- 
gether with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  confidential  har- 
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monjy  as  if  they  had  forgotten  for  ever  past  injuries, 
and  would  not  reviye  hostilities  for  the  future.^ 

Charles  remained  six  days  at  Paris ;  but,  amidst  the 
perpetual  caresses  of  the  Frenoh  court,  and  the  various 
entertainments  contrived  to  amuse  or  to  do  him  honour, 
he  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  continue  his 
journey,  arising  as  much  from  an  apprehension  of 
danger,  which  constantly  haimted  him,  as  from  the 
necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  Low  Countries.  Con- 
scious of  the  disingenuity  of  his  own  intentions,  he 
trembled  when  he  reflected  that  some  fatal  accident 
might  betray  him  to  his  rival  or  lead  him  to  suspect 
them ;  and,  though  his  artifices  to  conceal  them  should 
be  successful,  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  motives 
of  interest  might  at  last  triumph  over  the  scruples  of 
honour,  and  tempt  Francis  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantage now  in  his  hands.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
persons  among  the  French  ministers  who  advised  the 
king  to  turn  his  own  arts  against  the  emperor,  and,  as 
the  retribution  due  for  so  many  instances  of  fraud  or 
fedsehood,  to  seize  and  detain  his  person  until  he 
granted  him  full  satisfaction  with  regard  to  all  the  just 
claims  of  the  French  crown.  But  no  consideration 
could  induce  Francis  to  violate  the  faith  which  he  had 
pledged,  nor  could  any  argument  convince  him  that 
Charles,  after  all  the  promises  that  he  had  given  and 
all  the  favours  which  he  had  received,  might  still  be 
capable  of  deceiving  him.  Full  of  this  false  confi- 
dence, he  accompanied  him  to  St.  Quentin;  and  the 
two  princes  who  had  met  him  on  the  borders  of  Spain 
did  not  take  leave  of  him  imtil  he  entered  his  dominions 
in  the  Low  Coimtries. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territories, 
the  French  ambassadors  demanded  the  accomplishment 
of  what  he  had  promised  oonceming  the  investiture  of 

«  ThuAiL,  Hist,  lib.  i  c.  14.— M^m.  de  Bella/,  264. 
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Milan;  but  Charles,  under  the  plausible  pretext  that 
his  whole  attention  was  then  engrossed  by  the  con- 
sultations necessary  towards  suppressing  the  rebellion 
in  Ghent,  put  off  the  matter  for  some  time.  But,  in 
order  to  prevent  Francis  from  suspecting  his  sincerity, 
he  still  continued  to  talk  of  his  resolutions  with  respect 
to  that  matter  in  the  same  strain  as  when  he  entered 
France,  and  eyen  wrote  to  the  king  much  to  the  same 
purpose,  though  in  general  terms,  and  with  equiyocal 
expressions,  which  he  might  afterwards  explain  away, 
or  interpret  at  pleasure.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  imf ortanate  citizens  of  Ghent,  des- 
titute of  leaders  capable  either  of  directing  their  coun- 
cils or  conducting  their  troops,  abandoned  by  the 
French  king,  and  unsupported  by  their  countrymen, 
were  unable  to  resist  their  offended  sovereign,  who  was 
ready  to  advance  against  them  with  one  body  of  troops 
which  he  had  raised  in  the  Netherlands,  with  another 
drawn  out  of  Germany,  and  a  third  which  had  arrived 
from  Spain  by  sea.  The  near  approach  of  danger 
made  them,  at  last,  so  sensible  of  their  own  folly  that 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor,  imploring  his 
mercy,  and  offering  to  set  open  their  gates  at  his 
approach.  Charles,  without  vouchsafing  l^em  any  other 
answer  than  that  he  would  appear  among  them  as  their 
sovereign,  with  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  in  his  hand, 
began  his  march  at  l^e  head  of  his  troops.  Though 
he  chose  to  enter  the  city  on  the  24th  of  February,  his 
birthday,  he  was  touched  with  nothing  of  l^at  tender, 
ness  or  indulgence  which  was  natural  towards  l^e  place 
of  his  nativity.  Twenty naix  of  the  principal  citizens 
were  put  to  death;  a  greater  number  was  sent  into 
banishment ;  the  city  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  all 
its  privileges  and  immunities;  the  revenues  belonging 
to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of  government 

^  M^oiieB  de  Ribieri  L  504. 
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was  aboliflhed;  tiie  nomination  of  its  magistrates  -was 
vested  for  the  fature  in  the  emperor  and  his  snooessors; 
a  new  system  of  laws  and  political  administration  was 
prescribed ; '^  and,  in  order  to  bridle  the  seditious 
spirit  of  the  citizens,  orders  were  given  to  erect  a 
strong  citadel,  for  defraying  l^e  expense  of  which  a 
fine  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  was  im- 
posed on  the  inhabitants,  together  with  an  annual  tax 
of  six  thousand  florins  for  the  support  of  the  garrison.^ 
By  these  rigorous  proceedings,  Charles  not  only  punished 
the  citizens  of  Qhent,  but  set  an  awful  example  of 
severity  before  his  other  subjects  in  the  Netherlands, 
whose  immunities  and  privileges,  partly  the  effect, 
partly  the  cause,  of  their  extensive  conmierce,  circum- 
scribed the  prerogative  of  their  sovereign  within  very 
narrow  bounds,  and  often  stood  in  the  way  of  measures 
which  he  wished  to  undertake,  or  fettered  and  retarded 
him  in  his  operations. 

Charles,  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-established 
his  authority  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  being  now 
under  no  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  scene  of 
&lsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which  he  had  long 
amused  Francis,  began  gradually  to  throw  aside  the 
veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  first  he  eluded  the  demands 
of  the  French  ambassadors  when  they  again  reminded 
him  of  his  promises;  then  he  proposed,  by  way  of 
equivalent  for  the  duchy  of  Milan,  to  grant  the  duke  of 
(Cleans  the  investiture  of  Flanders,  clogging  the  offer, 
however,  with  impracticable  conditions,  or  such  as  he 
knew  would  be  rejected.**  At  last,  being  driven  from 
all  his  evasions  and  subterfuges  by  l^eir  insisting  for  a 

"^  Les  Coatumes    et    Loix    du         "  Hanai  Annales  Bzabantin,  vol 

Ocnnt^  de  Flandresy  par  Alex,  le  L  616. 

Giand,  3  torn.  foL,  Cambiay,  1719,         **  Mtfm.  de  Bibier,  i  509,  514. 
torn.  L  p.  169. 
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categorical  answer,  lie  peremptorily  refused  to  gire  up  f 
territory  of  such  value,  or  voluntarily  to  make  such  c 
liberal  addition  to  the  strength  of  an  enemy  by  diminishing 
his  own  power.^  He  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
had  ever  made  any  promise  which  could  bind  him  to  an 
action  so  foolish  and  so  contrary  to  his  own  interest.^ 

Of  all  the  transactions  in  the  emperor's  life,  this, 
without  doubt,  reflects  the  greatest  dishonour  on  his 
reputation.**  Though  Charles  was  not  extremely  scm- 
pulous  at  other  times  about  the  means  which  he  em- 
ployed for  accomplishing  his  ends,  and  was  not  always 
observant  of  the  strict  precepts  of  veracity  and  honour, 
he  had  hitherto  maintained  some  regard  for  the  mftyiTng 
of  that  less  precise  and  rigid  morality  by  which  monarchs 
think  themselves  entitled  to  regulate  their  conduct.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  scheme  that  he  formed  of  deceiving 
a  generous  and  open-hearted  prince,  the  illiberal  and 
mean  artifices  by  which  he  carried  it  on,  the  insensibility 
with  which  he  received  all  the  marks  of  his  friendship, 
as  well  as  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  requited  them, 
are  all  equally  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  his  character 
and  inconsistent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  views. 

This  transaction  exposed  Francis  to  as  much  scorn 
as  it  did  the  emperor  to  censure.  After  the  experience 
of  a  long  reign,  after  so  many  opportunities  of  dis- 
covering the  duplicity  and  artifices  of  his  rival,  the 
credulous  simplicity  with  which  he  trusted  him  at  this 
juncture  seemed  to  merit  no  other  return  than  what 
it  actually  met  with.  Francis,  however,  remonstrated 
and  exclaimed,  as  if  this  had  been  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  emperor  had  deceived  him.  Feeling,  as 
is  usual,  the  insult  which  was  offered  to  his  under- 
standing still  more  sensibly  than  the  injury  done  to 
his  interest,  he  discovered  such  resentment  as  made  it 

•*  U4m.  de  Ribier.,  1519.  **  Mdm.  de  BeUaj,  865,  86S. 

**  Jovii  Hist,  lib.  xxxiz.  p.  238  a. 
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obvious  that  he  would  lay  hold  on  the  first  opportunity 
of  being  revenged,  and  that  a  war  no  less  rancorous 
than  that  which  had  so  lately  raged  would  soon  break 
out  anew  in  Europe. 

But,  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been  re- 
lated may  appear,  this  year  is  rendered  still  more 
memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  Jesuits ; 
a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil 
affidrs  hath  been  so  considerable  that  an  account  of  the 
genius  of  its  laws  and  government  justly  merits  a  place 
in  history.  When  men  take  a  view  of  l^e  rapid  progress 
of  this  society  towards  wealth  and  power,  when  they 
contemplate  the  admirable  prudence  with  which  it  has 
been  governed,  when  they  attend  to  the  persevering  and 
systematic  spirit  with  which  its  schemes  have  been 
carried  on,  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  such  a  singular  insti- 
tution to  the  superior  wisdom  of  its  founder,  and  to 
suppose  that  he  had  formed  and  digested  his  plan  with 
profound  policy.  But  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  other 
monastic  orders,  are  indebted  for  l^e  existence  of  their 
order,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder,  but  to  his 
enthusiasm.  Ignatius  Loyola,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  on  occasion  of  the  wound  which  he  received 
in  defending  Pampelima,^^  was  a  fanatic  distinguished  by 
extravagances  in  sentiment  and  conduct  no  less  incom- 
patible with  the  maxims  of  sober  reason  than  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  wild  adventures  and 
visionary  schemes  in  which  his  enthusiasm  engaged  him 
equal  anything  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the  Eoman 
saints,  but  are  imworthy  of  notice  in  history. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  by  the 
love  of  power  and  distinction,  from  which  such  pre- 
tenders to  superior  sanctity  are  not  exempt,  Loyola 
was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  foimder  of  a  religious 
order.    The  plan  which  he  formed  of  its  constitution 

^  VoL  i  book  iL  p.  484. 
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amazingly ;  tiie  number  of  its  members  became  great ; 
their  character  as  well  as  accomplishments  were  still 
greater ;  and  the  Jesuits  were  celebrated  by  the  friends 
and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Bomish  faith  as 
the  most  able  and  enterprizing  order  in  the  Church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  society  were  p^- 
fected  by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who 
succeeded  Loyola,  men  far  superior  to  their  master  in 
abilities,  and  in  the  science  of  government.  They  framed 
that  system  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  order.  The  large  infusion  of  fanaticism 
mingled  with  its  regulations  should  be  imputed  to 
Loyola,  its  f oimder.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in 
giving  a  peculiarity  of  character  to  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
and  in  forming  the  members  of  it  not  only  to  take  a 
greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  any  other 
body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influence  in  the 
conduct  of  them. 

The  primary  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  orders 
is  to  separate  men  from  the  world  and  from  any  con- 
cern in  its  affairs.  In  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the 
cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion by  extraordinary  acts  of  mortification  and  piety. 
He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle  in 
its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  mankind 
but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Jesuits  are  taught  to  consider  themselves  as 
formed  for  action.  They  are  chosen  soldiers,  bound  to 
exert  themselves  continually  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  of  the  pope,  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  whatever  can  be  of  use  to 
reclaim  or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see,  is 
their  proper  object.  That  they  may  have  full  leisure 
for  this  active  service,  they  are  totally  exempted  from 
those  functions  the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief 

business  of  other  monks.     They  appear  in  no  proces- 
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sions;  they  practise  no  rigoroiis  austerities;  they  do 
not  consume  oue-half  of  their  time  in  the  repetition 
of  tedious  offices.^  But  they  are  required  to  attend 
to  all  the  transactions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  these  may  hare  upon  religion;  they 
are  directed  to  study  the  dispositions  of  persons  in 
high  rank,  and  to  cultirate  their  friendship ;  ^  and  by 
the  very  constitution  as  well  as  genius  of  the  order 
a  spirit  of  action  and  intrigue  is  infused  into  all  its 
members* 

As  the  object  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  differed  from 
that  of  the  other  monastic  orders,  the  diversity  was  no 
less  in  the  form  of  its  goyemment.  The  other  orders 
are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  associations,  in  which 
whatever  affects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  com- 
mon suffrage  of  all  its  memb^.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  the  persons  placed  at  the  head  of  each  con- 
vent or  of  the  whole  society ;  the  legislative  authority 
resides  in  the  community.  A&irs  of  moment  relating 
to  particular  convents  are  determined  in  conventual  chap- 
ters ;  such  as  respect  the  whole  order  are  considered  in 
general  congregations.  But  Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of 
implicit  obedience  which  he  had  derived  from  his  mili- 
tary profession,  appointed  that  the  government  of  his 
order  should  be  purely  monarchical.  A  general,  chosen 
for  life  by  deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  possessed 
power  that  was  supreme  and  independent,  extending  to 
every  person  and  to  every  case.  Ho,  by  his  sole 
authority,  nominated  provincials,  rectors,  and  every 
other  officer  employed  in  the  government  of  the  society, 
and  could  remove  them  at  pleasure.  In  him  was  vested 
the  sovereign  administration  of  the  revenues  and  funds 
of  the  order.     Every  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his 

••  Compte  rendu  par  M.  de  Mon-     bert,  p.  42. 
clar,   xiiL   290.— Sur  la  Destruo-         *  Compte  rendu  par  M.  de  Hbn- 
tioQ  det  JdBuitcs,  par  M.  d'Alcm-     clar,  pi  li. 
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disposal;  and  by  his  imooDtrollable  mandate  lie  could 
impose  on  them  any  task,  or  employ  them  in  what  ser* 
yice  soever  he  pleased.  To  his  commands  they  were 
required  not  only  to  yield  outward  obedience,  but  to 
resign  up  to  him  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills  and 
the  sentiments  of  their  own  understandings.  They  were 
to  listen  to  his  injunctions  as  if  they  had  been  uttered 
by  Christ  himself.  Under  his  direction,  they  were  to 
be  mere  passire  instruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  or  like  dead  carcasses,  incapable  of  resist- 
ance.^^ Such  a  singular  form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to 
impress  its  character  on  all  the  members  of  the  order, 
and  to  giye  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There 
is  not  in  the  annals  of  mankind  any  example  of  such  a 
perfect  despotism,  exercised,  not  over  monks  shut  up  in 
the  ceUs  of  a  conyent,  but  oyer  men  dispersed  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  general 
such  absolute  dominion  oyer  all  its  members,  they  care* 
fully  provide  for  his  being  perfectly  informed  with 
respect  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  his  subjects. 
Every  novice  who  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
entering  into  the  order  is  obliged  to  manifest  his  can^ 
science  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  appointed  by  him, 
and,  in  doing  this,  is  required  to  confess  not  only  his 
sins  and  defects,  but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the 
passions,  and  the  b^it  of  his  soul.  This  manifestation 
must  be  renewed  every  six  months.*"  The  society,  not 
satisfied  with  penetrating  in  this  manner  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  heart,  directs  each  member  to 
observe  the  words  and  actions  of  the  novices ;  they  are 
constituted  spies  upon  their  conduct,  and  are  bound  to 
disclose  everything  of  importance  concerning  them  to 

^  Compte  rendu  an  Parlement  de     clar,  pp.  83,  185,  343. 
Bretagne,  par  M.  de  Ghalotaisy  p.  1 1,  ''  Compte  lenda  per  M.  de  Mon- 

etOi — Compte  xendu  par  ILds  lion-     dai^  pw  121,  ete^ 
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thQ  superior.  In  order  that  this  ficrutmy  into  their 
character  may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  a  long 
novitiate  mnst  expire,  during  which  they  pass  through 
the  several  gradations  of  ranks  in  the  society,  and  they 
must  have  attained  the  full  age  of  thirty-three  years 
before  they  can  be  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows 
by  which  they  become  professed  members."'  By  these 
various  methods,  the  superiors,  under  whose  immediate 
inspection  the  novices  are  placed,  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  dispositions  and  talents.  In  order 
that  the  general,  who  is  the  soul  that  animates  and 
moves  the  whole  society,  may  have  under  his  eye  every- 
tlung  necessary  to  infom  or  direet  him,  the  provincuds 
and  heads  of  the  several  houses  are  obliged  to  transmit 
to  him  regular  and  frequent  reports  concerning  the 
members  imder  their  inspection.  In  these  they  descend 
into  minute  details  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
each  person,  his  abilities,  natural  or  acquired,  his  temper, 
his  experience  in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted.**      These  reports,  when 


^  Compte  rendu  par  M.  de 
Monclar,  pp.  215,  241. — Sur  la 
Destruction  des  J^suites,  par  M. 
d'Alembert,  p.  39. 

^  M.  de  Clialotais  has  made  a 
calculation  of  the  number  of  these 
reports  which  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits  must  annually  receive  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  the 
society.  These  amount  in  all  to 
6,584.  If  the  sum  be  divided  by 
37,  the  number  of  provinces  in  the 
order,  it  will  appear  that  177  re- 
ports concerning  the  state  of  each 
province  are  transmitted  to  Rome 
annually.  (Compte,  p.  52.)  Be- 
sides this,  there  may  be  extraordi- 
nary letters,  or  such  as  are  sent  by 
the  monitors  or  spies  whom  the 
general  and  provincials  entertain  in 
each  house.  (Compte  par  M.  de 
Monclar,  p.  431 ;  Hist  des  J^suiteii 


Amst,  1761,  torn.  iv.  pi  56.)  The 
provincials  and  heads  of  houses  not 
only  report  concerning  the  members 
of  the  society,  but  are  bound  to  give 
the  general  an  account  of  the  civil 
affairs  in  the  countiy  wherein  they 
are  settled,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
of  these  may  be  of  benefit  to  religion. 
This  condition  may  extend  to  every 
particular,  so  that  the  general  is 
furmshed  with  full  infonnation  con- 
cerning the  transactions  of  every 
prince  and  state  in  the  world. 
(Compte  par  M.  de  Monclar,  443 ; 
Hist  des  J^suites,  tom.  iv.  pi  58.) 
When  the  afiEsdrs  with  respect  ta 
which  the  provincials  or  rectors 
write  are  of  importance,  they  are 
directed  to  use  ciphers ;  and  each 
of  them  has  a  particular  cipher 
f]X)m  the  general  Compte  par  M. 
de  Chalotais,  p.  54. 
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digested  and  arranged,  are  entered  into  registers  kept 
on  purpose  that  the  general  may  at  one  comprehensive 
view  survey  the  state  of  the  society  in  every  comer  of 
the  earth,  observe  the  qualifications  and  talents  of  its 
members,  and  thus  choose,  with  perfect  information, 
the  instruments  which  his  absolute  power  can  employ 
in  any  service  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  destine 
them.** 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits  to  labour  with  imwearied  zeal  in  promoting  the 
salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  of  course,  in 
many  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution, 
they  considered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar 
province;  they  aimed  at  being  spiritual  guides  and 
confessors ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to  instruct 
the  people;  they  set  out  as  missionaries  to  convert 
unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty  of  the  institution, 
as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its  objects,  procured  the 
order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  governors  of 
the  society  had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  circumstance  in  its  favour,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
number  as  well  as  infiuence  of  its  members  increased 
wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direction 
of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  Catholic  country  in 
Europe.  They  had  become  the  confessors  of  almost  all 
its  monarchs, — a  function  of  no  small  importance  in 
any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak  prince,  superior  even  to 
that  of  minister.  They  were  the  spiritual  guides  of 
almost  every  person  eminent  for  rank  or  power.  They 
possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest 
with  the  papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able 
champions  for  its  authority.  The  advantages  which 
an  active  and  enterprizing  body  of  men  might  derive 

••  Compte  lenda  par  M.  de  Monclar,  pp.  215,  439. — Compte  rendn 
par  M.  de  Chalotais,  pp.  52,  222. 
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from  all  these  eircumBtances  are  obyiona.  They  formed 
the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an 
ascendant  over  them  in  their  advanced  years.  They 
possessed,  at  diff^ent  periods,  the  direction  of  the 
most  considerable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled 
in  aU  affiurs.  They  took  part  in  every  intrigue  and 
revolution.  The  general,  by  means  of  the  extensive 
intelligence  which  he  received,  could  regulate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  order  with  the  most  perfect  discernment, 
and,  by  means  of  his  absolute  power,  could  carry  them 
on  witii  the  utmost  vigour  and  eflTect.^ 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth 
continued  to  increase.  Various  expedients  were  devised 
for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of  poverty.  The 
order  acquired  ample  possessions  in  every  Catholic 
country;  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings,  together  with  the  value  of  its 
property,  movable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  most  opulent 
of  the  monastic  fraternities.  Besides  ^e  sources  of 
wealth  common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits 
possessed  one  which  was  peculiar  to  themselves.  Under 
pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their  missions  and 
of  facilitating  the  support  of  their  missionaries,  they 
obtained  a  special  licence  from  the  court  of  Bome  to 
trade  with  the  nations  which  thev  laboured  to  convert. 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.      They  opened  warehouses  in    diflterent  parts 


*•  When  Loyola,  in  the  year 
1640,  petitioned  the  pope  to  author- 
ize the  institution  of  the  order,  he 
had  only  ten  disciples.  But  in  the 
year  1608,  sixty-eight  years  after 
their  first  institution,  the  number 
of  Jesuits  had  increased  to  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
one.  In  the  year  1710,  the  order 
possessed      twenty-four      professed 


houses,  fifty-nine  houses  of  proba- 
tion, three  hundred  and  forty  resi- 
dences, six  hundred  and  twelve 
colleges,  two  hundred  missions,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  seminaries  and 
boarding-echools,  and  consisted  of 
nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  Jesuits.  Hist  dee 
J^uites,  tom.  L  p.  20. 
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of  Europe,  in  wbich  they  vended  their  commodities. 
Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imitated  the  example 
of  other  oonmiercial  societies,  and  aimed  at  obtaining 
settlements.  They  acquired  possession  accordingly  of 
a  large  and  fertile  province  in  the  southern  contineirt 
of  America,  and  reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some 
hundred  thousand  subjects.^ 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vast  influence  which  the 
order  of  Jesuits  acquired  by  all  these  different  means 
has  been  often  exerted  with  the  most  pernicious  effect. 
8uch  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  observed  by 
the  society  in  forming  its  members,  and  such  the  fun- 
damental maxims  in  its  constitution,  that  every  Jesuit 
was  taught  to  regard  the  interest  of  the  order  as  the 
capital  object,  to  which  every  consideration  was  to  be 
sacrificed.  This  spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order, 
the  mo3t  ardent,  perhaps,  that  ever  influenced  any 
body  of  men,^  is  the  characteristic  principle  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  serves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy, 
as  well  as  to  the  peculiarities  in  their  sentiments  and 
conduct. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
society  that  its  members  should  possess  an  ascendant 
over  persons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power,  the  desire 
of  acquiring  and  preserving  such  a  direction  of  their 
conduct  with  greater  facility  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  pro- 
pagate a  system  of  relaxed  and  pliant  morality,  which 
accommodates  itself  to  the  passions  of  men,  which  justifies 
their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  which 
authorizes  almost  every  action  that  the  most  audacious 
or  crafty  politician  would  wish  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  of  the  papal  authority,  the 
Jesuits,  influenced  by  the  same  principle  of  attachment 

^  Hist  dea  J^BoiteSy  iv.  168-196,  **  Compte  rendu  par  M.  de  Moa- 
etOi  dor,  p.  285. 
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to  tiie  interests  of  their  society,  have  been  the  most 
zealous  patrons  of  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt 
ecclesiastical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil  government. 
They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of  Borne  a  jurisdic- 
tion  as  extensive  and  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the 
most  presiunptuous  pontiffs  in  the  Bark  Ages.  They 
have  contended  for  the  entire  independence  of  eccle- 
siastics on  the  civil  magistrate.  They  have  published 
such  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  opposing  princes 
who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  countenanced 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended  to  dissolve  all  the 
ties  which  connect  subjects  with  their  rulers. 

As  the  ord^  derived  both  reputation  and  authority 
from  the  zeal  with  which  it  stood  forth  in  defence 
of  the  Eomish  Church  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Eeformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have 
considered  it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the 
opinions,  and  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Protestants. 
They  have  made  use  of  every  art,  land  have  employed 
every  weapon  against  them.  They  have  set  themselves 
in  opposition  to  every  gentle  or  tolerating  measure  in 
their  favour.  They  have  incessantly  stirred  up  against 
them  all  the  rage  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  persecution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have,  indeed,  ventured 
to  teach  the  same  pernicious  doctrines,  and  have  held 
opinions  equally  inconsistent  with  the  order  and  hap- 
piness of  civil  society.  But  jthey,  from  reasons  which 
are  obvious,  have  either  delivered  such  opinions  with 
greater  reserve,  or  have  propagated  them  with  less 
success.  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which  have 
happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries  will  find  that 
the  Jesuits  may  justly  be  considered  as  responsible  for 
most  of  the  pernicious  effects  arising  from  that  corrupt 
and  dangerous  casuistry,  from  those  extravagant  tenets 
concerning  ecclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant 
spirit,  which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  the  Church  of 
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Borne  throughout  that  period,  and  which  have  brought 
80  many  calamities  upon  civil  society.^^ 

But,  amidst  many  bad  consequences  flowing  from  the 
institution  of  this  order,  mankind,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, have  derived  from  it  some  considerable  advan- 
tages. As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  youth  one 
of  their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  first  attempts  to 
establish  colleges  for  the  reception  of  students  were 
violently  opposed  by  the  universities  in  different  coun- 
tries, it  became  necessary  for  them,  as  the  most  effectual 
method  of  acquiring  the  public  favour,  to  surpass  their 
rivals  in  science  and  industry.  This  prompted  them  to 
cultivate  the  study  of  ancient  literature  with  extraordi- 
nary ardour.  This  put  them  upon  various  methods 
for  facilitating  the  instruction  of  youth;  and  by  the 
improvements  which  they  made  in  it  they  have  contri- 
buted so  much  towards  the  progress  of  polite  learning 
that  on  this  account  they  have  merited  well  of  society. 
Nor  has  the  order  of  Jesuits  been  successful  only  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  literature:  it  has  produced 
likewise  eminent  masters  in  many  branches  of  science, 
and  can  alone  boast  of  a  greater  niunber  of  ingenious 
authors  than  all  the  other  religious  fraternities  taken 
together.^ 


**  Encyclop^die,  art  Jisuiteif 
torn.  TiiL  613. 

''  M.  d'Alembert  has  obeerved 
that  though  the  Jesuits  have  made 
eztraordinaiy  progress  in  erudition 
of  every  species, — though  they  can 
reckon  up  many  of  their  brethren 
who  have  been  eminent  mathemar 
ticians,  antiquaries,  and  critics, — 
though  they  have  even  formed 
some  orators  of  reputation, — yet 
the  order  has  never  produced  one 
man  whose  mind  was  so  much  en- 
lightened with  sound  knowledge  as 
to  merit  the  name  of  a  philosopher. 
But  it  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable 


effect  of  monastic  education  to  eon- 
tract  and  fetter  the  human  mind. 
The  partial  attachment  of  a  monk 
to  the  interests  of  his  order,  which 
is  often  incompatible  with  that  of 
other  citizens,  Uie  habit  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  will  of  a  superior, 
together  with  the  frequent  return 
of  the  wearisome  and  frivolous 
duties  of  the  cloister,  debase  hii 
faculties,  and  extinguish  that  gene- 
rosity of  sentiment  and  spirit  whioh 
qualifies  men  for  thinking  or  feeling 
justly  with  respect  to  what  is  proper 
in  life  and  conduct  Father  Paul 
of  Venice  ia  perhaps  the  only  person 
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But  it  18  in  the  New  World  that  the  Jesuits  have 
exhibited  the  most  wonderful  display  of  their  abilities, 
and  have  contributed  most  effectually  to  the  benefit  of 
the  human  species.  The  conquerors  of  that  imf  ortunate 
quarter  of  the  globe  acted  at  first  as  if  they  had  nothing 
in  view  but  to  plunder,  to  enslave,  and  to  exterminate 
its  inhabitants.  The  Jesuits  alone  made  humanity  the 
object  of  their  settling  there.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile 
province  of  Paraguay,  which  stretehes  across  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  from  the  east  side  of 
the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes  to  the  confines  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  de  la  Plata.  They  found  tiie  inhabitants  in 
a  state  little  different  from  that  which  takes  place 
among  men  when  they  first  begin  to  unite  together, 
strangers  to  the  arts,  subsisting  precariously  by  hunting 
or  fishing,  and  hardly  acquainted  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  subordination  and  government.  The  Jesuits 
set  themselves  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  these  savages. 
They  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  groimd,  to  rear  tame 
animals,  and  to  build  houses.  They  brought  them  to 
live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to  arts 
and  manufactures.  They  made  them  taste  the  sweets 
of  society,  and  accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of 
security  and  order.  These  people  became  the  subjects 
of  their  benefactors,  who  have  governed  them  with  a 
tender  attention  resembling  that  with  which  a  father 
directs  his  children.  Bespected  and  beloved  almost 
to  adoration,  a  few  Jesuits  presided  over  some  hundred 
thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect  equality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community.     Each  of 

educated  in  a  cloister  that  ever  was  laiged  sentiments  of  a  philosopher, 

altogether  superior  to  its  prejudices,  with  the  discernment  of   a  man 

or  who  viewed  the  transactions  of  conversant  in  affairs,  and  with  the 

men  and  reasoned  concerning  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman. 
intezestB  of  society  with  the  en- 
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them  was  obliged  to  labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their  fields,  together 
with  the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  every  species,  was 
deposited  in  common  storehouses,  from  which  each  in- 
dividual received  everything  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  his  wants.  By  this  institution,  almost  all  the  pas- 
sions which  disturb  the  peace  of  society  and  render 
the  members  of  it  unhappy  were  extinguished.  A  few 
magistrates,  chosen  from  among  their  countrymen  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  watched  over  the  public  tran- 
quillity, and  secured  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  san- 
guinary punishments  frequent  under  other  governments 
were  unknown.  An  admonition  from  a  Jesuit,  a  slight 
mark  of  infamy,  or,  on  some  singular  occasion,  a  few 
lashes  with  a  whip,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  good 
order  among  these  innocent  and  happy  people.'^ 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the  Jesuits  for 
the  good  of  mankind  the  genius  and  spirit  of  their  order 
have  mingled  and  are  discernible.  They  plainly  aimed 
at  establishing  in  Paraguay  an  independent  empire,  sub- 
ject to  the  society  alone,  and  which  by  the  superior 
excellence  of  its  constitution  and  police  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  extend  its  dominions  over  all  the  southern 
continent  of  America.  With  this  view,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  in  the  adjacent  settle- 
ments from  acquiring  any  dangerous  influence  over  the 
people  within  the  limits  of  the  province  subject  to  the 
society,  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Indians 
with  hatred  and  contempt  of  these  nations.  They  cut 
off  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects  and  the  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  settlements.  They  prohibited  any  private 
trader  of  either  nation  from  entering  their  territories. 
When  they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a  public 

"  Hist  dn  Paraguay,  par  le  P^re     et  D.  Ant  de  XJUoa,  tonL  L  640, 
de  Charlevoix,  torn.  iL  42,  etc. —     etc.,  Par.,  4to,  1762. 
Vojage  sn  Ptfroo,  par  Don  Q.  Juan 
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character  from  the  neighbouring  gOTcmments^  they  did 
not  permit  him  to  have  any  conversation  with  their  sub* 
jectSy  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  eyen  to  enter  the  house 
where  these  strangers  resided,  unless  in  the  presence  of 
a  Jesuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communication  between 
t^em  as  difficult  as  possible,  they  industriously  avoided 
giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  or  of 
any  other  European  language,  but  encouraged  the 
different  tribes  which  they  had  civilized  to  acquire  a 
certain  dialect  of  the  Indian  tongue,  and  laboured  to 
make  that  the  universal  language  throughout  their 
dominions.  As  all  these  precautions,  without  military 
force,  would  have  been  insufficient  to  have  rendered 
their  empire  secure  and  permanent,  they  instructed  their 
subjects  in  the  European  arts  of  war.  They  formed 
them  into  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  completely 
armed  and  regularly  disciplined.  They  provided  a  great 
train  of  artillery,  as  well  as  magazines  stored  with  all 
the  implements  of  war.  Thus  they  established  an  army 
80  numerous  and  welLappointed  as  to  be  formidable  in  a 
country  where  a  few  sickly  and  ill-disciplined  battalions 
composed  all  the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese.^ 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of  power 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  who,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  discerned  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  checked  its  progress.^*  But  as  the  order  was 
founded  in  the  period  of  which  I  write  the  history,  and 
as  the  age  to  which  I  address  this  work  hath  seen  its 
fall,  the  view  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  laws  and 
genius  of  this  formidable  body  will  not,  I  hope,  be  unac- 
ceptable to  my  readers ;  especially  as  one  circumstance 

'^  Voyage  de  Juan  et  de  Ulloa,  p,  7,  etc 
torn.  i.  549. — Becueil  de  toutes  les  ^  Compte  rendu  par  M.  de  Mou- 

Pieces  qui  ont  paru  sur  les  Affaiiea  dar,  p.  312. 
dea  J^uites  en   Portugal,  torn,  i 
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has  enabled  me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with  particular 
advantage.  Europe  had  observed,  for  two  centuries,  the 
ambition  and  power  of  the  order.  But  while  it  felt 
many  fatal  effects  of  these,  it  could  not  fully  discern  the 
causes  to  which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  singular  regulations  in  the 
political  constitution  or  government  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
formed  the  enterprizing  spirit  of  intrigue  that  distin- 
guished its  members  and  elevated  the  body  itself  to  such  a 
height  of  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  thje 
Jesuits,  from  their  first  institutibn,  not  to  publish  the 
roles  of  their  order.  These  they  kept  concealed  as  an 
impenetrable  mystery.  They  never  communicated  them 
to  strangers,  nor  even  to  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
members.  They  refused  to  produce  them  when  required 
by  courts  of  justice;^*  and,  by  a  strange  solecism  in 
policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries  authorized 
or  connived  at  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  men 
whose  constitution  and  laws  were  concealed  with  a  soli- 
citude which  alone  was  a  good  reason  for  excluding 
them.  During  the  prosecutions  lately  carried  on  against 
them  in  Portugal  and  France,  the  Jesuits  have  been  so 
inconsidei-ate  as  to  produce  the  mysterious  volumes  of 
their  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  authentic  records 
the  principles  of  tiieir  government  may  be  delineated 
and  the  sources  of  their  power  investigated  with  a  degree 
of  certainty  and  precision  which  previous  to  that  event 
it  was  impossible  to  attain.^^    But,  as  I  have  pointed 

'^  Hist  des  J^soiteSytom.  iiL  236,  and  elegant  writers,  but  npon  innu- 

et& — Compte  rendu  par  M.  de  Cha-  meiable  passages  which  tiiey  have 

lotaia,  p.  38.  extracted  from  the  constitutions  of 

'*  The  greater  part  of  my  in-  the  order,  deposited  in  their  hands. 

fotmation  eoneeming  the  govern-  Hospinian,  a  Protestant  divine  of 

ment  and   laws  of    the  order  of  Zurioh,  in  his  '^  Historia  Jesuitica,** 

Jesuits  I   have   derived   from   the  prin ted  a.  d.  1619,  published  a  smaJl 

reports  of  M.  de  Chalotais  and  M.  partoftheconstitutionof  the  Jesuits, 

de  Mondar.     I  rest  not  my  narra-  of  which  by  some  accident  he  had 

tive,  however,  upon  the  authority  got  a  copy,  pp.  13-54. 
even  of  these  respectable  magistrates 
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out  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  constitutLon  and  spirit 
of  the  order  with  the  fr^om  becoming  an  historian, 
the  candour  and  impartiality  no  less  requisite  in  that 
character  call  on  me  to  add  one  observation — ^that  no 
class  of  regular  clergy  in  the  Bomish  Church  has  been 
more  eminent  for  decency^  and  even  purity,  of  manners, 
than  the  major  part  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.^  The 
maxims  of  an  intrigaing,  ambitious,  interested  policy 
might  influence  those  who  governed  the  society,  and 
might  even  corrupt  the  heart  and  pervert  the  conduct 
of  some  individuals,  while  the  greater  number,  en- 
gaged in  literary  pursuits,  or  employed  in  the  functions 
of  religion,  was  left  to  the  guidance  of  those  common 
principles  which  restrain  men  from  vice  and  excite 
them  to  what  is  becoming  and  laudable.  The  causes 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  body,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  and  effects  with  which  it  has 
been  attended  in  the  different  coimtries  of  Europe, 
though  objects  extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
intelligent  observer  of  human  affairs,  do  not  fall  within 
the  period  of  this  history. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-established  order  in  the  Low 
Coimtries  than  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  in  Germany.  The  Protestants  pressed  him 
earnestly  to  appoint  tiiat  conference  between  a  select 
number  of  the  divines  of  each  party  which  had  been 
stipulated  in  the  convention  at  Frankfort.  The  pope 
considered  such  an  attempt  to  examine  into  the  points  in 
dispute,  or  to  decide  concerning  them,  as  derogatory  to 
his  right  of  being  the  supreme  judge  in  controversy; 
and,  being  convinced  that  such  a  conference  would  either 
be  ineffectual  by  determining  nothing,  or  prove  dan- 
gerous by  determining  too  much,  he  employed  every  art 
to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  however,  finding  it  more 
for  his  interest  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to  gratify 

^  Sur  la  DeBtructioxi  des  J^xiites,  par  M.  d'Alemberty  p.  56. 
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Paul,  paid  little  regard  to  his  remoiiBtraiices.  In  a  diet 
held  at  Haguenau,  matters  were  ripened  for  the  con- 
ference. In  another  diet  assembled  at  Worms^  the 
conference  was  begun,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side,  and 
Eckius  on  the  other,  sustaining  the  principal  part  in  the 
dispute ;  but  after  they  had  made  some  progress,  though 
without  concluding  anything,  it  was  suspended  by  the 
emperor's  command,  that  it  might  be  renewed  with 
greater  solemnity  in  his  own  presence,  in  a  diet  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Batisbon.  This  assembly  was  opened 
with  great  pomp,  and  with  a  general  expectation  that  its 
proceedings  would  be  vigorous  and  deciBive.  By  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor  was  entrusted  with 
the  power  of  nominating  the  persons  who  should  manage 
the  conference,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  conducted, 
not  in  the  form  of  a  public  disputation,  but  as  a  friendly 
scrutiny  or  examination  into  the  articles  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  present  controversies.  He  appointed 
Eckius,  Gropper,  and  Pflug  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics ; 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Pistorius  on  that  of  the  Pro- 
testants; all  men  of  distinguished  reputation  among 
their  own  adherents,  and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for 
moderation,  as  well  as  desirous  of  peace.  As  they  were 
about  to  begin  their  consultations,  the  emperor  put  into 
their  hands  a  book,  composed,  as  he  said,  by  a  learned 
divine  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  such  extraordinary 
perspicuity  and  temper  as,  in  his  opinion,  might  go  fsr 
to  unite  and  comprehend  the  two  contending  parties. 
Gropper,  a  canon  of  Cologne,  whom  he  had  named  among 
the  managers  of  the  conference,  a  man  of  address  as 
well  as  of  erudition,  was  afterwards  suspected  to  be  the 
author  of  this  short  treatise.  It  contained  positions  with 
regard  to  twenty-two  of  the  chief  articles  in  theology, 
which  included  most  of  the  questions  then  agitated  in 
the  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Church 
of  Borne.    By  ranging  his  sentiments  in  a  natural  order 
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and  expressing  them  with  great  simplicity^  by  employing 
often  the  very  words  of  Scripture  or  of  the  primitive 
faitherSy  by  softening  the  rigour  of  some  opinions  and 
explaining  away  what  was  absurd  in  others,  by  conces- 
sions sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other, 
and  especially  by  banishing  as  much  as  possible  scholastic 
phrases,  those  words  and  terms  of  art  in  controversy 
which  serve  as  badges  of  distinction  to  different  sects, 
and  for  which  theologians  often  contend  more  fiercely 
than  for  opinions  themst^lves,  he  at  last  framed  his  work 
in  such  a  manner  as  promised  fairer  than  anything  that 
had  hitherto  been  attempted  to  compose  and  to  terminate 
religious  dissensions.'^ 

But  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned  with  such 
acute  observation  towards  theological  controversies  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  impose  on  it  by  any  gloss,  how  artful 
or  specious  soever.  The  length  and  eagerness  of  the 
dispute  had  separated  the  contending  parties  so  com- 
pletely, and  had  set  their  minds  at  such  variance,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  reconciled  by  partial  concessions. 
All  the  zealous  Catholics,  particularly  the  ecclesiastics 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  diet,  join^  in  condemning 
Gropper's  treatise  as  too  favourable  to  the  Lutheran 
opinion,  the  poison  of  which  heresy  it  conveyed,  as  they 
pretended,  with  greater  danger,  because  it  was  in  some 
degree  disguised.  The  rigid  Protestants,  especially 
Luther  himself,  and  his  patron,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
were  for  rejecting  it  as  an  impious  compound  of  error 
and  truth,  craftily  prepared  that  it  might  impose  on  the 
weak,  the  timid,  and  the  unthinking.  But  the  divines, 
to  whom  the  examination  of  it  was  committed,  entered 
upon  that  business  with  greater  deliberation  and  temper. 
As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself,  as  well  as  more  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  to  make  concessions, 
and  even  alterations,  with  regard  to  speculative  opinions, 

^  Gddast,  Constit  Imper.y  iL  p.  1S2. 
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iha  diBoosmon  whereof  is  confined  ohieflj  to  schoola^ 
and  which  present  nothing  to  the  people  that  either 
strikes  their  imagination  or  affects  their  senses,  they 
came  to  an  accommodation  about  these  without  much 
labour,  and  even  defined  the  great  article  concerning 
justification  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  But  when 
they  proceeded  to  points  of  jurisdiction,  where  the 
interest  and  authority  of  the  Boman  see  were  concerned, 
or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship,  where 
every  change  that  could  be  made  must  be  public  and 
draw  the  observation  of  the  people,  there  the  Catholics 
were  altogether  intractable;  nor  could  the  Church 
either  with  safety  or  with  honour  abolish  its  ancient 
institutions.  All  the  articles  relative  to  the  power  of 
the  pope,  the  authority  of  councils,  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  many 
other  particulars,  did  not,  in  their  nature,  admit  of  any 
temperament;  so  that,  after  labouring  long  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation  with  respect  to  these,  the 
emperor  foimd  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual.  Being 
impatient,  however,  to  close  the  diet,  he  at  last  pre- 
vailed on  the  majority  of  the  members  to  approve  of 
the  following  recess :  ^^  That  the  articles  concerning 
which  the  divines  had  agreed  in  the  conference  should 
be  held  as  points  decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably 
by  all;  that  the  other  articles  about  which  they  had 
differed  should  be  referred  to  the  determination  of  a 
general  council,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  to 
a  national  synod  of  Germany ;  and  if  it  should  prove 
impracticable,  likewise,  to  assemble  a  synod,  that  a 
general  diet  of  the  empire  should  be  called  within 
eighteen  months,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judgment 
upon  the  whole  controversy ;  that  the  emperor  should 
use  all  his  interest  and  authority  with  the  pope  to 
procure  the  meeting  either  of  a  general  council  or 
synod ;  that  in  the  meantime  no  innovations  should  be 

TOI.   IL  O 
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attenipted,  no  endeavotirs  should  be  employed  to  gain 
proselytes,  and  neither  the  revenues  of  the  Church  nor 
the  rights  of  monasteries  should  be  invaded."  ^ 

All  the  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess 
in  which  they  terminated,  gave  great  offence  to  the 
pope.  The  power  which  the  Germans  had  assumed  of 
appointing  their  own  divines  to  examine  and  determine 
matters  of  controversy,  he  considered  as  a  very  danger- 
ous invasion  of  his  rights ;  the  renewing  of  their  ancient 
proposal  concerning  a  national  synod,  which  had  been 
so  often  rejected  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  appeared 
extremely  undutiful ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allowing 
a  diet  composed  chiefly  of  laymen  to  pass  judgment 
with  respect  to  articles  of  faith  was  deemed  no  less 
criminal  and  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies 
which  they  seemed  zealous  to  suppress.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Protestants  were  no  less  dissatisfied  with  a 
recess  that  considerably  abridged  the  liberty  which 
they  enjoyed  at  that  time.  As  they  murmured  loudly 
against  it,  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  seeds  of  dis- 
content in  the  empire,  granted  them  a  private  declara- 
tion in  the  most  ample  terms,  exempting  them  from 
whatever  they  thought  oppressive  or  injurious  in  the 
recess,  and  ascertaining  to  them  the  full  possession  of 
all  the  privileges  which  they  had  ever  enjoyed.'^ 

Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  appear,  the 
situation  of  the  emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  grant  them.  He  foresaw  a  rup- 
ture with  France  to  be  not  only  imavoidable,  but  near 
at  hand,  and  durst  not  give  any  such  cause  of  disgust 
or  fear  to  the  Protestants  as  might  force  them,  in  self- 
defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the  French  king, 
from  whom  at  present  they  were  much  alienated.     The 

^  SMd,  267,  etc.— Pallav.,  lib.  ^  Sleid.,  283,— SeckencL,366.— , 

hr.  a  11,  p.  136. — F.  Paul,  p.  86.      Dumont,  CoipB  Diplom.,  iv.  p^  ii' 
— Seckend.  lib.  ill  256.  810. 
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rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Himgary  was  a  more 
powerful  and  urgent  motive  to  that  moderation  which 
Charles  discovered.  A  great  revolution  had  happened 
in  that  kingdom :  John  Zapol  Scaepus,  having  chosen, 
as  has  been  related,  rather  to  possess  a  tributary  king- 
dom than  to  renounce  the  royal  dignity  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
mighty  protector  Solyman,  wrested  from  Ferdinand  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  and  left  him  only  the  pre- 
carious possession  of  the  rest.  But,  being  a  prince  of 
pacific  qualities,  the  frequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand, 
or  of  his  partisans  among  the  Hungarians,  to  recover 
what  they  had  lost,  greatly  disquieted  him;  and  the 
necessity  on  these  occasions  of  calling  in  the  Turks, 
whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his  masters  rather 
than  auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  avoid  these  distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure 
quiet  and  leisure  for  cultivating  the  arts  and  enjoying 
amusements  in  which  he  delighted,  he  secretly  came  to 
an  agreement  with  his  competitor  on  this  condition: 
that  Ferdinand  should  acknowledge  him  as  king  of 
Himgary,  and  leave  him  during  life  the  immolested 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  now  in  his 
power,  but  that  upon  his  demise,  the  sole  right  of  the 
whole  should  devolve  upon  Ferdinand.*®  As  John  had 
never  been  married,  and  was  then  far  advanced  in  life, 
the  terms  of  the  contract  seemed  very  favourable  to 
Ferdinand.  But,  soon  after,  some  of  the  Hungarian 
nobles,  solicitous  to  prevent  a  foreigner  from  ascending 
their  throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put  an  end  to  a  long 
celibacy  by  marrying  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Sigis- 
mond,  king  of  Poland.  John  had  the  satisfaction  before 
his  death,  which  happened  within  less  than  a  year  after 
his  marriage,  to  see  a  son  bom  to  inherit  his  kingdom. 
To  hinii  without  regarding  his  treaty  with  Ferdinand, 

*  Istoanhaffii  Hist  Hung.,  lib.  xii  p.  135. 
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which  he  oonsideredy  no  doubt,  as  void  upon  an  event 
not  foreseen  when  it  was  concluded,  he  bequeathed  his 
crown,  appointing  the  queen  and  Gteorge  Martinuzzi, 
bishop  of  Waradin,  guardians  of  his  son  and  regents  of 
the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarians 
immediately  acknowledged  the  young  prince  as  king,  to 
whom,  in  memory  of  the  founder  of  their  monarchy, 
they  gaye  the  name  of  Stephen.®^ 

Ferdinand,  though  extremely  disconcerted  by  this 
unexpected  eyent,  resolyed  not  to  abandon  the  king- 
dom which  he  flattered  himself  with  having  acquired 
by  his  compact  with  John.  He  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  queen  to  claim  possession,  and  to  offer  the  province 
of  Transylvania  as  a  settlement  for  her  son,  preparing 
at  the  same  time  to  assert  his  right  by  force  'of  arms. 
But  John  had  committed  the  care  of  his  son  to  persons 
who  had  too  much  spirit  to  give  up  the  crown  ta&iely, 
and  who  possessed  abilities  sufficient  to  defend  it.  The 
queen,  to  all  the  address  peculiar  to  her  own  sex  added 
a  masculine  courage,  ambition,  and  magnanimity. 
Martinuzzi,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest 
rauk  in  life  to  his  present  dignity,  was  one  of  those 
extraordinary  men  who  by  the  extent  as  well  as  variety 
of  their  talents  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior  part  in 
bustUng  and  factious  times.  In  discharging  the  func- 
tions of  his  ecclesiastical  office  he  put  on  the  semblance 
of  an  humble  and  austere  sanctity.  In  civil  transactions 
he  discovered  industry,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  During 
war  he  laid  aside  the  cassock  and  appeared  on  horseback 
with  his  scimitar  and  buckler,  as  active,  as  ostentatious, 
and  as  gallant  as  any  of  his  countrymen.  Amidst  all 
these  different  and  contradictory  forms  which  he  could 
assume,  an  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  authority 
was  conspicuous.  From  such  persons  it  was  obvious 
what  answer  Ferdinand  had  to  expect.     He  soon  per- 

^  Jovii  Hist,  lib.  xxzix.  p.  239,  a,  eta 
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oeived  that  he  must  depend  on  arms  alone  for  recojrering 
Hungary.  Haying  levied  for  this  purpose  a  consider- 
able body  of  Qermans,  whom  his  partisans  among  the 
Hungarians  joined  with  their  vassals,  he  ordered  them 
to  march  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  adhered 
to  Stephen.  Martinuzzi,  unable  to  inake  head  against 
such  a  powerful  army  in  the  field,  satisfied  himself 
with  holding  out  the  towns,  all  of  which,  especially 
Buda,  the  place  of  greatest  consequence,  he  provided 
with  everything  necessary  for  defence;  and  in  the 
meantime  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Solyman,  beseech- 
ing him  to  extend  towards  the  son  the  same  imperial 
protection  which  had  so  long  maintained  the  father 
on  his  throne.  The  sultan,  though  Ferdinand  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  thwart  this  negotiation,  and 
even  offered  to  accept  of  the  Hungarian  crown  on  the 
same  ignominious  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  the 
Ottoman  Forte  by  which  John  had  held  it,  saw  such 
prospects  of  advantage  from  espousing  the  interests 
of  the  young  king  that  he  instantly  promised  him  his 
protection ;  and,  commanding  one  army  to  advance 
forthwith  towards  Hungary,  he  himself  followed  with 
another.  Meanwhile,  the  Germans,  hoping  to  terminate 
the  war  by  the  reduction  of  a  city  in  which  the  king 
and  his  mother  were  shut  up,  had  formed  the  siege  of 
Buda.  Martinuzzi,  having  drawn  thither  the  strength 
of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  defended  the  town  with 
such  courage  and  skill  as  allowed  the  Turkish  forces 
time  to  come  up  to  its  relief.  They  instantly  attacked 
the  Germans,  weakened  by  fatigue,  diseases,  and  deser- 
tion, and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.^ 

Solyman  soon  after  joined  his  victorious  troops,  and, 
being  weary  of  so  many  expensive  expeditions  under- 
taken in  defence  of  dominions  which  were  not  his  own, 
or  being  unable  to  resist  this  alluring  opportunity  of 

«  latnaiiliaffii  Hitt  Hung.,  lib.  xiv.  p.  16a 
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seizing  a  kingdom  while  possessed  by  an  infent  nnder 
the  guardianship  of  a  woman  and  a  priest,  he  allowed 
interested  considerations  to  triumph  with  too  much 
facility  oyer  the  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments 
of  humanity.  What  he  planned  ungenerously  he  ob- 
tained by  fraud.  *  Having  prevailed  on  the  queen  to 
send  her  son,  whom  he  pretended  to  be  desirous  of 
seeing,  into  his  camp,  and  having  at  the  same  tune 
invited  the  chief  of  the  nobility  to  an  entertainment 
there,  while  they,  suspecting  no  treachery,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  mirth  and  jollity  of  the  feast,  a  select 
band  of  troops,  by  the  sultan's  orders,  seized  one  of 
the  gates  of  Buda.  Being  thus  master  of  the  capital, 
of  the  king's  person,  and  of  the  leading  men  among 
the  nobles,  he  gave  orders  to  conduct  the  queen,  to* 
gether  with  her  son,  to  Transylvania,  which  province 
he  allotted  to  them,  and,  appointing  a  basha  to  pre- 
side in  Buda  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  annexed 
Hungary  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  tears  and  com- 
plaints of  the  imhappy  queen  had  no  influence  to 
change  his  purpose,  nor  could  Martinuzzi  either  resist 
his  absolute  and  uncontrollable  command,  or  prevail  on 
him  to  recall  it.^ 

Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  reached 
Ferdinand,  he  was  so  unlucky  as  to  have  despatched 
other  ambassadors  to  Solyman  with  a  fresh  representa- 
tion of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  as  well  as 
a  renewal  of  his  former  overture  to  hold  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  to  pay  for  it  an  annual 
tribute.  This  ill-timed  proposal  was  rejected  with 
scorn.  The  sultan,  elated  with  success,  and  thinking 
that  he  might  prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  a 
prince  who  voluntarily  proffered  conditions  so  unbe- 
coming  his  own  dignity,  declared  that  he  would  not 
suspend   the   operations  of  war  unless  Ferdinand   in- 
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stantly  evacuated  all  the  towns  which  he  still  held  in 
Hungary  and  consented  to  the  imposition  of  a  tribute 
upon  Austria  in  order  to  reimburse  the  suims  which 
his  presumptuous  invasion  of  Hungary  had  obliged 
the  Ottoman  Forte  to  expend  in  defence  of  that 
kingdom.®* 

In  this  state  were  the  affairs  of  Hungary.  As  the 
unfortunate  events  there  had  either  happened  before 
the  dissolution  of  the  diet  of  Batisbon  or  were  dreaded 
at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  and 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Germans  while  a  formidable 
enemy  was  ready  to  break  into  the  empire,  and  per- 
ceived that  he  could  not  expect  any  vigorous  assistance 
either  towards  the  recovery  of  Hungary  or  the  defence 
of  the  Austrian  frontier  unless  he  courted  and  satisfied 
the  Protestants.  By  the  concessions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  he  gained  this  point ;  and  such  liberal  sup- 
plies both  of  men  and  money  were  voted  for  carrying 
on  the  war  against  the  Turks  as  left  him  under  little 
anxiety  about  the  security  of  Germany  during  the  next 
campaign.* 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  diet  the  em- 
peror set  out  for  Italy.  As  he  passed  through  Lucca, 
he  had  a  short  intercourse  with  the  pope ;  but  nothing 
could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
composing  the  religious  disputes  in  Germany,  between 
two  princes  whose  views  and  interests  with  regard  to 
that  matter  were  at  this  juncture  so  opposite.  The 
pope's  endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of  discord 
between  Charles  and  Francis,  and  to  extinguish 
those  mutual  animosities  which  threatened  to  break 
out  suddenly  into  open  hostility,  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful. 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely  at  that 
time  <m  tiie  great  enterprize  which  he  had  concerted 

M  Istoanhaffii  Hitt  Hung.,  Ub.  xiv.  p.  168.  ^  Sleid.,  283. 
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j^gainst  Algiers  that  he  listened  inth  little  attention  to 
the  pope's  sohemes  or  oyertures,  and  hastened  to  jcin 
his  army  and  fleet.^ 

Algiers  still  continned  in  that  state  of  dependence  on 
the  Turkish  empire  to  which  Barbarossa  had  snbjected 
it.  Ever  since  he,  as  captain  basha,  commanded  the 
Ottoman  fleet,  Algiers  had  been  governed  by  Hascen- 
Aga,  a  renegade  eunnch,  who  by  passing  through  every 
station  in  the  corsair's  service  had  acquired  such  experi- 
ence in  war  that  he  was  well  fitted  for  a  station  which 
required  a  man  of  tried  and  daring  courage.  Hascen, 
in  order  to  show  how  well  he  deserved  that  dignity, 
carried  on  his  piratical  depredations  against  the  Christian 
states  with  amazing  activity,  and  outdid,  if  possible, 
Barbarossa  himself  in  boldness  and  cruelty.  The 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  greatly  interrupted 
by  his  cruisers,  and  such  frequent  alarms  given  to  the 
coast  of  Spain  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  erecting 
watch-towers  at  proper  distances,  and  of  keeping  guards 
constantly  on  foot,  in  order  to  descry  the  approach  of 
his  squadrons  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  their 
descents.?  Of  this  thU  emperor  had  received  repeated 
and  clamorous  complaints  from  his  subjects,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  an  enterprize  corresponding  to  his  power 
and  becoming  his  humanity  to  reduce  Algiers,  which, 
since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the  common  receptacle 
of  all  the  freebooters,  and  to  exterminate  that  lawless 
race,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  name. 
Moved  partly  by  their  entreaties,  and  partly  allured  by 
the  hope  of  adding  to  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  last  expedition  into  Africa,  Charles,  before  he 
left  Madrid,  in  his  way  to  the  Low  Countries,  had 
issued  orders,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  to  prepare  a 
fleet  and  army  for  this  pui-pose.  No  change  in  circum- 
stances  since  that  time  could  divert  him   from  this 

• 
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resolution,  or  prevail  on  him  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
Hungary;  though  the  success  of  the  Turks  in  that 
country  seemed  more  immediately  to  require  his  presence 
there ;  though  many  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  in 
Germany  urged  that  the  defence  of  the  empire  ought 
to  be  his  first  and  peculiar  care ;  though  such  as  bore 
him  no  good  will  ridiculed  his  preposterous  conduct  in 
flying  from  an  enemy  almost  at  hand,  that  he  might  go 
in  quest  of  a  remote  and  more  ignoble  foe.  fiut  to 
attack  the  sultan  in  Hungary,  how  splendid  soever 
that  measure  might  appear,  was  an  undertaking  which 
exceeded  his  power,  and  was  not  consistent  with  his 
interest.  To  draw  troops  out  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  march 
them  into  a  country  so  distant  as  Hungary,  to  provide 
the  vast  apparatus  necessary  for  transporting  thither 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  a  regular 
army,  and  to  push  the  war  in  that  quarter,  where  there 
was  little  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  an  issue  during 
several  campcugns,  were  undertakings  so  expensive  and 
unwieldy  as  did  not  correspond  with  the  low  condition 
of  the  emperor's  treasury.  While  his  principal  force 
was  thus  employed,  his  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries  must  have  lain  open  to  the  French  king,  who 
would  not  have  allowed  such  a  &vourable  opportunity 
of  attacking  them  to  go  imimproved.  Whereas  the 
African  expedition,  the  preparations  for  which  were 
already  finished,  and  almost  the  whole  expense  of  it 
defrayed,  would  depend  upon  a  single  effort,  and, 
besides  the  security  and  satisfaction  which  the  success 
of  it  must  give  his  subjects,  would  detain  him  during  so 
short  a  space  that  Francis  could  hardly  take  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  invade  his  dominions  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Charles  adhered  to  his  first 
plan,  and  with  such  determined  obstinacy  that  he  paid 
no  regard  to  the  pope,  who  advised,  or  to  Andrew  Doria, 
who  conjured  him  not  to  expose  his  whole  armament 
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to  almost  tinayoidable  destruction  by  yentormg  to 
approach  the  dangerous  coast  of  Algiers  at  such  an 
advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  when  the  autumnal 
winds  were  so  violent.  Having  embarked  on  board 
Dona's  galleys  at  Porto- Venere,  in  the  Genoese  terri- 
tories, he  soon  found  that  this  experienced  sailor  had 
not  judged  wrong  concerning  the  element  with  which 
he  was  so  well  acquainted ;  for  such  a  storm  arose  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  he  reached 
Sardinia,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  But,  as  his 
courage  was  undaunted  and  his  temper  often  inflexible, 
neither  the  remonstrances  of  the  pope  and  Boria,  nor 
the  danger  to  which  he  had  already  been  exposed  by 
disregarding  their  advice,  had  any  other  effect  than  to 
confirm  him  in  his  fatal  resolution.  The  force,  indeed, 
which  he  had  Collected  was  such  as  might  have  inspired 
a  prince  less  adventurous,  and  less  confident  in  his  own 
schemes,  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It 
consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  mostly  veterans, 
together  with  three  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower  of 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  nobility,  fond  of  paying  court 
to  the  emperor  by  attending  him  in  his  favourite  expedi- 
tion, and  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  which  they  believed 
he  was  going  to  reap ;  to  these  were  added  a  thousand 
soldiers  sent  from  Malta  by  the  order  of  St.  John,  led 
by  a  hundred  of  its  most  gallant  knights. 

The  voyage  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast  was 
not  less  tedious  or  full  of  hazard  than  that  which  he 
had  just  finished.  When  he  approached  the  land,  the 
roll  of  the  sea  and  the  vehemence  of  the  winds  would 
not  permit  the  troops  to  disembark.  £ut  at  last  the 
emperor,  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  landed  them 
without  opposition,  not  far  from  Algiers,  and  imme- 
diately advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose  this 
mighty  army,  Hascen  had  only  eight  hundred  Turks, 
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and  five  thousand  Moors,  partly  natives  of  Africa  and 
partly  refugees  from  Granada.  He  returned,  however, 
a  fierce  and  haughty  answer  when  summoned  to  sur- 
render. But,  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  neither 
his  desperate  courage  nor  consummate  skill  in  war 
could  have  long  resisted  forces  superior  to  those  which 
had  defeated  Barbarossa  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  which  had  reduced  Tunis  in  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours  to  save  it. 

But,  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he 
was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful  calamity,  and 
one  against  which  human  prudence  and  human  efforts 
availed  nothing.  On  the  second  day  after  his  landing, 
and  before  he  had  time  for  anything  but  to  disperse 
some  light-armed  Arabs  who  molested  his  troops  on 
their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the 
heavens  to  appear  with  a  fierce  and  threatening  aspect. 
Towards  evening,  rain  began  to  fall,  accompanied  with 
a  violent  wind ;  and,  the  rage  of  the  tempest  increasing 
during  the  night,  the  soldiers  who  had  brought  nothing 
ashore  but  their  arms,  remained  exposed  to  all  its  fury, 
without  tents,  or  shelter,  or  cover  of  any  kind.  The 
ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  not  lie  down 
on  it ;  their  camp,  being  in  a  low  situation,  was  over- 
fiowed  with  water,  and  they  simk  at  every  step  to  the 
ankles  in  mud;  while  the  wind  blew  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  to  prevent  their  falling  they  were  obliged 
to  thrust  their  spears  into  the  ground,  and  to  support 
themselves  by  taking  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too 
vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an  enemy  in  such  distress  to 
remain  unmolested.  About  the  dawn  of  morning  he 
sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who  having  been  screened 
from  the  storm  under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and 
vigorous.  A  body  of  Italians  who  were  stationed 
nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbed  with  cold,  fled 
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at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at  the  post 
behind  tiiem  discoyered  greater  courage,  but,  as  the 
rain  had  extingaished  their  matches,  iEtnd  wet  their 
powder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and,  having  scarcely 
strength  to  handle  their  other  arms,  they  were  soon 
thrown  into  confusion.  Almost  the  whole  army,  with 
the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was  obliged  to  advance 
before  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed,  who,  after  spreading 
such  general  consternation,  and  killing  a  considerable 
niunber  of  men,  retired  at  last  in  good  order. 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and 
danger  were  quickly  obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as 
well  as  affecting  spectacle.  It  was  now  broad  day; 
the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence,  and 
the  sea  appeared  agitated  with  all  the  rage  of  which 
that  destructive  element  is  capable;  all  the  ships,  on 
which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that  their  safety 
and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their 
anchors,  some  dashing  against  each  other,  some  beat  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  many  forced « ashore,  and  not  a  few 
sinking  in  the  waves.  In  less  than  an  hour  fifteen  ships 
of  war  and  a  hundred  and  forty  transports,  with  eight 
thousand  men,  perished;  and  such  of  the  unhappy 
crews  as  escaped  the  fury  of  the  sea,  were  murdered 
without  mercy  by  the  Arabs  as  soon  as  they  reached 
land.  The  emperor  stood  in  silent  anguish  and  astonish- 
ment beholding  this  fatal  event,  which  at  once  blasted 
all  his  hopes  of  success,  and  buried  in  the  depths  the 
vast  stores  which  he  had  provided  as  well  for  annoying 
the  enemy  as  for  subsisting  his  own  troops.  He  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  afford  them  any  other  assistance 
or  relief  than  by  sending  some  troops  to  drive  away 
the  Arabs,  and  thus  delivering  a  few  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cruel  fate  which 
their  companions  had  met  with.  At  last  the  wind 
began  to  &11,  and  to  give  some  hopes  that  as  many 
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ships  might  escape  as  would  be  sufficient  to  save  the 
army  from  perishing  by  famine,  and  transport  them 
back  to  Europe.  But  these  were  only  hopes:  the 
approach  of  evening  covered  the  sea  with  darkness; 
and,  it  being  impossible  for  the  officers  aboard  the  ships 
which  had  outlived  the  storm  to  send  any  intelligence 
to  their  companions  who  were  ashore,  they  remained 
during  the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and 
uncertainty.  Next  day,  a  boat,  despatched  by  Doria, 
made  shift  to  reach  land,  with  information  that,  having 
weathered  out  the  storm,  to  which,  during  fifty  years' 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  equal  in 
fierceness  and  horror,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
bear  away  with  his  shattered  ships  to  Cape  Metafuz. 
He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  sky  was 
still  lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed 
to  that  place,  where  the  troops  could  re-embark  with 
greater  ease. 

Whatever  comfort  this  intelligence  afforded  Charles, 
from  being  assured  that  part  of  his  fieet  had  escaped, 
was  balanced  by  the  new  cares  and  perplexity  in  which 
it  involved  him  with  regard  to  his  army.  Metafuz  was 
at  least  three  days'  march  from  his  present  camp ;  all 
the  provisions  which  he  had  brought  ashore  at  his  first 
landing  were  now  consumed;  his  soldiers,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  were  hardly  able  for  such  a  march,  even 
in  a  friendly  country ;  and  being  dispirited  by  a  suc- 
cession of  hardships  which  victory  itself  would  scarcely 
have  rendered  tolerable,  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
undergo  new  toils.  But  the  situation  of  the  army  was 
such  as  allowed  not  one  moment  for  deliberation,  nor 
left  it  in  the  least  doubtful  what  to  choose.  They  were 
ordered  instantly  to  march,  the  wounded,  the  si(^  and 
the  feeble  being  placed  in  the  centre ;  such  as  seemed 
most  vigorous  were  stationed  in  the  front  and  rear. 
Then  the  sad  effects  of  what  they  had  suffered  began 
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to  appear  more  manifestly  than  ever,  and  new  calamitiea 
were  added  to  all  those  which  they  had  already  endured. 
Some  oould  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  their  arms; 
others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way  through 
deep  and  almost  impassable  roads,  sank  down  and 
died;  many  perished  by  famine,  as  the  whole  army 
subsisted  chiefly  on  roots  and  berries,  or  the  flesh  of 
horses,  killed  by  the  emperor's  order,  and  distributed 
among  the  seyeral  battalions;  many  were  drowned  in 
brooks,  which  were  swollen  so  much  by  the  excessive 
rains  that  in  passing  them  they  waded  up  to  the  chin ; 
not  a  few  were  killed  by  the  enemy,  who,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  their  retreat,  alarmed,  harassed,  and 
annoyed  them  night  and  day.  At  last  they  arrived  at 
Metaiuz;  and,  the  weather  being  now  so  calm  as  to 
restore  tbeir  communication  with  the  fleet,  they  were 
supplied  with  plenty  of  provision,  and  cheered  with  the 
prospect  of  safety. 

During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities  the  emperor 
discovered  great  qualities,  many  of  which  a  long-con- 
tinued flow  of  prosperity  had  scarcely  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying.  He  appeared  conspicuous 
for  firmness  and  constancy  of  spirit,  for  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  humanity,  and  compassion.  He  endured  as 
great  hardships  as  the  meanest  soldier;  he  exposed 
his  own  person  wherever  danger  threatened ;  he  encou- 
raged the  desponding,  visited  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  animated  all  by  his  words  and  example.  When 
the  army  embarked,  he  was  among  the  last  who  left  the 
shore,  although  a  body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  great 
distance,  ready  to  fall  on  the  rear.  By  these  virtues 
Charles  atoned  in  some  degree  for  his  obstinacy  and 
presumption  in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal  to 
his  subjects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  enter- 
prise did  not  end  here ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  forces 
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got  on  board,  than  a  new  storm  arising,  though  lees 
furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and  obliged 
them,  separately,  to  make  towards  such  ports  in  Spain 
or  Italy  as  they  could  first  reach ;  thus  spreading  the 
account  of  their  disasters,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  aggravation  and  horror  which  their  imagination, 
still  under  the  influence  of  fear,  suggested.  The 
emperor  himself,  after  escaping  great  dangers,  and 
being  forced  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in  Africa,  where  he 
was  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  remain  several  weeks, 
arrived  at  last  in  Spain,  in  a  condition  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  had  returned  from  his  former 
expedition  against  the  infidels.^ 
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The  calamities  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  his 
unfortunate  enterprize  against  Algiers  were  great;  and 
the  account  of  these,  which  augmented  in  proportion 
as  it  spiead  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  scene  of  his 
disasters,  encouraged  Francis  to  begin  hostilities,  on 
which  he  had  been  for  some  time  resolved.  But  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  produce  as  the  motives  of 
this  resolution  either  his  ancient  pretensions  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  or  the  emperor's  disingenuity  in 
violating  his  repeated  promises  with  regard  to  the  resti- 
tution of  that  country.  The  former  might  have  been 
a  good  reason  against  concluding  the  truce  of  Nice,  but 
was  none  for  breaking  it ;  the  latter  could  not  be  urged 
without  exposing  his  own  credulity  as  much  as  the 
emperor's  want  of  integrity.  A  violent  and  unwarrant- 
able action  of  one  of  the  imperial  generals  furnished  him 
with  a  reason  sufficient  to  justify  his  taking  arms,  which 
was  of  greater  weight  than  either  of  these,  and  such  a? 
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would  have  roused  him  if  he  had  been  as  desirous  of 
peace  as  he  was  eager  for  war.  Francis,  by  signing 
the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice  without  consulting  Soly* 
man,  gave  (as  he  foresaw)  great  offence  to  that  haughty 
monarch,  who  considered  an  alliance  with  him  as  an 
honour  of  which  a  Christian  prince  had  cause  to  be 
proud.  The  friendly  interview  of  the  French  king  with 
the  emperor  in  Provence,  followed  by  such  extraordinary 
appearances  of  union  and  confidence  which  distinguished 
the  reception  of  Charles  when  he  passed  through  the 
dominions  of  Francis  to  the  Low  Countries,  induced 
the  su]tan  to  suspect  that  the  two  rivals  had  at  last  for- 
gotten their  ancient  enmity  in  order  that  they  might 
form  such  a  general  confederacy  against  the  Ottoman 
power  as  had  been  long  wished  for  in  Christendom,  and 
often  attempted  in  vain.  Charles,  with  his  usual  art, 
endeavoured  to  confirm  and  strengthen  these  suspicions, 
by  instructing  his  emissaries  at  Constantinople,  as  well 
as  in  those  courts  with  which  Solyman  held  any  intel- 
ligence, to  represent  the  concord  between  him  and 
Francis  to  be  so  entire,  that  their  sentiments,  views, 
and  pursuits  would  be  the  same  for  the  future.*  It  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  Francis  effaced  these  im- 
pressions; but  the  address  of  Bincon,  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  Porte,  together  with  the  manifest 
advantage  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  house 
of  Austria  in  concert  with  France,  prevailed  at  length 
on  the  sultan  not  only  to  banish  his  suspicions,  but  to 
enter  into  a  closer  conjimction  with  Francis  than  ever. 
Eincon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  communicate 
to  his  master  a  scheme  of  the  sultan's  for  gaining  the 
concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations  against 
the  common  enemy.  Solyman,  having  lately  concluded 
a  peace  with  that  republic,  to  which  the  mediation  of 
Francis   and  the  good   offices  of   Bincon  had  greatly 

1  M^m.  de  Bibieri  torn.  L  pw  602. 
TOL.  n.  H 
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oontributedy  thought  it  not  impossible  to  allure  the 
senate  by  such  advantages,  as,  together  with  the 
example  of  the  French  monarch,  might  overbalance  any 
scruples,  arising  either  from  decency  or  caution,  that 
could  operate  on  the  other  side.  Fiancis,  warmly 
approving  of  this  measure,  despatched  Bincon  back  to 
Constantinople,  and,  directing  him  to  go  by  Venice 
along  with  Fregoso,  a  Genoese  exile,  whom  he  appointed 
his  ambassador  to  that  republic,  empowered  them  to 
negotiate  the  matter  with  the  senate,  to  whom  Boly- 
man  had  sent  an  envoy  for  the  same  purpose.*  The 
marquis  del  Guasto,  governor  of  the  Milanese^  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  but  capable  of  attempting  and 
executing  the  most  atrocious  designs,  got  intelligence 
of  the  motions  and  destinations  of  these  ambassadors. 
As  he  knew  how  much  his  master  wished  to  discover 
the  intentions  of  the  French  king,  and  of  what  con- 
sequence it  was  to  retard  the  execution  of  his  measures, 
he  employed  some  soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison 
of  Favia  to  lie  in  wait  for  Rincon  and  Fregoso  as  they 
sailed  down  the  Fo,  who  murdered  them,  and  most  of 
their  attendants,  and  seized  their  papers.  Upon  re- 
ceiving an  account  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  committed 
during  the  subsistence  of  a  truce,  against  persons  held 
sacred  by  the  most  uncivilized  nations,  Francis's  grief 
for  the  unhappy  fate  of  two  servants  whom  he  loved 
and  trusted,  his  uneasiness  at  the  interruption  of  his 
schemes  by  their  death,  and  every  other  passion,  were 
swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  indignation  which  this 
insult  on  the  honour  of  his  crown  excited.  He  ex- 
claimed loudly  against  Guasto,  who,  having  drawn 
upon  himself  all  the  infamy  of  assassination  without 
making  any  discovery  of  importance,  as  the  ambassadors 
had  left  their  instructions  and  other  papers  of  con- 
sequence behind   them,   now  boldly  denied  his  being 

'  Hist  di  Venez.  di  Porutai  iy.  126. 
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accessory  in  anywise  to  the  crime.  He  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  the  emperor,  to  demand  suitable  reparation 
for  an  indignity  which  no  prince,  how  inconsiderable 
or  pusillanimous  soever,  could  tamely  endure;  and 
when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to  set  out  on 
his  African  expedition,  endeavoured  to  put  him  off  with 
an  evasive  answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the  courts  in 
Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousness  of  the  injury,  the 
spirit  of  moderation  with  which  he  had  applied  for 
redress,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  disregarding 
this  just  request. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  Guasto 
asserted  his  own  innocence,  the  accusations  of  the 
French  gained  greater  credit  than  all  his  protestations ; 
and  Bellay,  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont,  pro- 
cured at  length,  by  his  industry  and  address,  such  a 
minute  detail  of  tiie  transaction,  with  the  testimony 
of  so  many  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  amounted 
almost  to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquis's  guilt.  In 
consequence  of  this  opinion  of  the  public,  confirmed 
by  such  strong  evidence,  Francis's  complaints  were 
universally  allowed  to  be  well  founded ;  and  the  steps 
which  he  took  towards  renewing  hostilities  were 
ascribed  not  merely  to  ambition  or  resentment,  but  to 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour  of 
his  crown* 

However  just  Francis  might  esteem  his  own  cause,  he 
did  not  trust  so  much  to  that  as  to  neglect  the  proper 
precautions  for  gaining  other  allies  besides  the  sultan, 
by  whose  aid  he  might  counterbalance  the  emperor's 
superior  power.  But  his  negotiations  to  this  effect  were 
attended  with  very  little  success.  Henry  VIII.,  eagerly 
bent  at  that  time  upon  schemes  against  Scotland,  which 
he  knew  would  at  once  dissolve  his  union  with  France, 
was  inclinable  rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor 

*  M^m.  de  Bellay,  367,  etc— Jovii  Hist,  lih  zL  26a 
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than  to  oontribute  in  any  degree  towards  f aronring  the 
operations  against  him.  The  pope  adhered  inviolably 
to  his  ancient  system  of  neutrality.  The  YenetianSi 
notwithstanding  Solyman's  solicitations,  imitated  the 
pope's  example.  The  Qermans,  satisiBied  with  the 
religions  liberty  which  they  enjoyed,  found  it  more 
their  interest  to  gratify  than  to  irritate  the  emperor ; 
so  that  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  who  on  this 
occasion  were  first  drawn  in  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  more  potent  monarchs  of  the  south, 
and  the  duke  of  Cleves,  who  had  a  dispute  with  the 
emperor  about  the  possession  of  Ghieldres,  were  the 
only  confederates  whom  Francis  secured.  But  the 
dominions  of  the  two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance, 
and  the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  inconsiderable,  that 
he  gained  little  by  their  alliance. 

But  Francis,  by  vigorous  efforts  of  his  own  activity, 
supplied  every  defect  Being  afflicted  at  this  time 
with  a  distemper  which  was  the  effect  of  his  irregular 
pleasures,  and  which  prevented  his  pursuing  them  with 
the  same  licentious  indulgence,  he  applied  to  business 
with  more  than  his  usual  industry.  The  same  cause 
which  occasioned  this  extraordinary  attention  to  his 
affairs .  rendered  him  morose  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
ministers  whom  he  had  hitherto  employed.  This  acci- 
dental peevishness  being  sharpened  by  reflecting  on  the 
false  steps  into  which  he  had  lately  been  betrayed,  as 
well  as  tiie  insults  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  some 
of  those  in  whom  he  had  usually  placed  the  greatest 
confidence  felt  the  effects  of  this  change  in  his  temper, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  At  last  he  disgraced 
Montmorency  himself,  who  had  long  directed  affairs,  as 
well  civil  as  military,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  minister 
no  less  beloved  than  trusted  by  his  master ;  and,  Francis 
being  fond  of  showing  that  the  fall  of  such  a  powerful 
favourite  did  not  affect  the  vigour  or  prudence  of  his 
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administration,  this  was  a  new  motiye  toVredpnble  his 
diligence  in  preparing  to  open  the  war  by  some  splendid 
and  extraordinary  effort.  .  [y. 

He  accordingly  brought  into  the  field  five  armies..'- 
One  to  act  in  Luxembourg,  under  the  duke  of  Orleans', ••!; 
accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine  as  his  instructor 
in  the  art  of  war.  Another,  commanded  by  the  dauphin, 
marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  A  third,  led 
by  Van  Rossem,  the  marshal  of  Ghieldres,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  the  troops  of  Cleves,  had  Brabant  allotted  for 
the  theatre  of  its  operations.  A  fourth,  of  which  the 
duke  of  VendSme  was  general,  hovered  on  the  borders 
of  Flanders.  The  last,  consisting  of  the  forces  cantoned 
in  Piedmont,  was  destined  for  the  admiral  Annebaut. 
The  dauphin  and  his  brother  were  appointed  to  command 
where  the  chief  exertions  were  intended  and  the  greatest 
honour  to  be  reaped ;  the  army  of  the  former  amounted 
to  forty  thousand,  that  of  the  latter  to  thirty  thousand 
men.  Nothing  appears  more  surprising  than  that  Francis 
did  not  pour  with  these  numerous  and  irresistible  armies 
into  the  Milanese,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprizes,  and  that  he  should 
choose  rather  to  turn  almost  his  whole  strength  into 
another  direction  and  towards  new  conquests.  But  the 
remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  he  had  met  with  in 
his  former  expeditions  into  Italy,  together  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  supporting  a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance 
from  his  own  dominions,  had  gradually  abated  his  violent 
inclination  to  obtain  footing  in  that  country,  and  made 
him  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of  his  arms  in  another 
quarter.  At  the  same  time  he  expected  to  make  such 
a  powerful  impression  on  the  frontier  of  Spain,  where 
there  were  few  towns  of  any  strength,  and  no  army 
assembled  to  oppose  him,  as  might  enable  him  to 
recover  possession  of  the  country  of  Roussillon,  lately 
dismembered  from  the  French  crown,  before  Charles 


•    • 
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could  hripg^jbii)  fhe  field  any  force  able  to  obstruct  his 

progfQss/-«Tlie  necessity   of  supporting  his  ally  the 

dnfte  of  Cleyes,  and   the  hope  of  drawing  a  consider- 

;*ablel>ody  of  soldiers  out  of  Germany  by  his  means, 

,.,  V:- /determined  him  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  Low  Countries. 

'  V  *  The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  cam- 
paign much  about  the  same  time,  the  former  laying 
siege  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  Boussillon,  and  the 
latter  entering  Luxembourg.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
pushed  his  operations  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  suc- 
cess, one  town  falling  after  another,  until  no  place  in  that 
large  duchy  remained  in  the  emperor's  hands  but  Thion- 
ville.  Nor  could  he  have  failed  of  overrunning  the 
adjacent  provinces  with  the  same  ease,  if  he  had  not 
voluntarily  stopped  short  in  this  career  of  victory.  But> 
a  report  prevailing  that  the  emperor  had  determined  to 
hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  save  Perpignan,  on  a  sudden 
the  duke,  prompted  by  youthful  ardour,  or  moved,  per- 
haps by  jealousy  of  his  brother,  whom  he  both  envied 
and  hated,  abandoned  his  own  conquest,  and  hastened 
towards  Eoussillon,  in  order  to  divide  with  him  the  glory 
of  the  victory. 

On  his  departure,  some  of  his  troops  were  disbanded, 
others  deserted  their  colours,  and  the  rest,  cantoned  in 
the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  remained  inactive.  By 
this  conduct,  which  leaves  a  dishonourable  imputation 
either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart,  or  on  both,  he 
not  only  renounced  whatever  he  could  have  hoped  from 
«uch  a  promising  commencement  of  the  campaign,  but 
gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  recovering,  before 
the  end  of  summer,  all  the  conquests  which  he  had 
gained.  On  the  Spanish  frontier,  the  emperor  was 
not  so  inconsiderate  as  to  venture  on  a  battle,  the  loss 
of  which  might  have  endangered  his  kingdom.  Per- 
pignan, though  poorly  fortified  and  briskly  attacked, 
having  been    largely   supplied  with    ammunition  and 
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provisions  by  the  yigilonce  of  Doria,^  was  defended 
so  long  and  so  vigorously  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  the 
persevering  obstinacy  of  whose  temper  fitted  him 
admirably  for  such  a  service,  that  at  last  the  French, 
after  a  siege  of  three  months,  wasted  by  diseases,  re- 
pulsed in  several  assaults,  and  despairing  of  success, 
relinquished  the  undertaking,  and  retired  into  their 
own  country ••  Thus  all  Francis's  mighty  preparations, 
either  from  some  defect  in  his  own  conduct  or  from 
the  superior  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival,  produced 
no  effects  which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  expense 
and  efforts,  or  such  as  gratified  in  any  degree  his  own 
hopes,  or  answered  the  expectation  of  Europe.  The 
only  solid  advantage  of  the  campaign  was  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  few  towns  in  Piedmont,  which  Bellay  gained 
rather  by  stratagem  and  address  than  by  force  of 
arms.* 

The  emperor  and  Francis,  though  both  considerably 
exhausted  by  such  great  but  indecisive  efforts,  discovering 
no  abatement  of  their  mutual  animosity,  employed 
all  their  attention,  tried  every  expedient,  and  turned 
themselves  towards  every  quarter,  in  order  to  acquire 
new  allies,  together  with  such  a  reinforcement  of 
strength  as  would  give  them  the  superiority  in  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Charles,  taking  advantage  of  the 
terror  and  resentment  of  the  Spaniards  upon  the 
sudden  invasion  of  their  country,  prevailed  on  the 
cortes  of  the  several  kingdoms  to  grant  him  subsidies 
with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  usual.  At  the  same  time 
he  borrowed  a  large  sum  from  John,  king  of  Portugal, 
and,  by  way  of  security  for  his  repayment,  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  Molucca  Isles  in  the  East  Indies,  with 
the  gainful  commerce  of  precious  spices  which  that 
sequestered  comer  of  the  globe  yields.    Not  satisfied 

*  Sigonii  Vita  A-  Dorise,  p.  1191.  •  Ibid.,  il  318.— Mdm.  de  Bd- 

*  Sandoval,  Hist,  torn.  iL  316.        laj,  387|  etc. — Ferreras^  ix.  231. 
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with  this,  he  negotiated  a  marriage  between  Philip,  his 
only  son,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  Mary,  daughter 
of  that  monarch,  with  whom  her  father,  the  most  opu* 
lent  prince  in  Europe,  gave  a  large  dower;  and,  having 
likewise  persuaded  the  cortes  of  Aragon  and  Yalenda 
to  recognize  Philip  as  the  heir  of  these  crowns,  he 
obtained  from  them  the  donative  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions.^ These  extraordinary  supplies  enabled  him  to 
make  such  additions  to  his  forces  in  Spain  that  he 
could  detach  a  great  body  into  the  Low  Countries  and 
yet  reserve  as  many  as  were  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  Having  thus  provided  for  the  security 
of  Spain,  and  committed  the '  government  of  it  to  his 
son,  he  sailed  for  Italy  in  his  way  to  Germany.  But 
how  attentive  soever  to  raise  the  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  or  eager  to  grasp  at  any  new  expedient  for 
that  purpose,  he  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to  accept 
of  an  overture  which  Paul,  knowing  his  necessities, 
artfully  threw  out  to  him.  That  ambitious  pontiff^  no 
less  sagacious  to  discern  than  watchful  to  seize  oppor- 
tunities of  aggrandizing  his  family,  solicited  him  to 
grant  Octavio,  his  grandchild,  whom  the  emperor  had 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  being  his  son-in-law,  the 
investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  return  for  which 
he  promised  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  have  gone 
&r  towards  supplying  all  his  present  exigencies.  But 
Charles,  as  well  from  unwillingness  to  alienate  a  province 
of  so  much  value,  as  from  disgust  at  the  pope,  who 
had  hitherto  refused  to  join  in  the  war  against  France, 
rejected  the  proposal  His  dissatisfaction  with  Paul 
at  that  juncture  was  so  great  that  he  even  refused  to 
approve  his  alienating  Parma  and  Placentia  from  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  settling  them  on  his  son 
and  grandson  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  the  holy  see.  As 
no  otJier  expedient  for  raising  money  among  the  Italian 

'  Peirezaay  iz.  238^  241.— Jovii  Hifit|  lib.  xliL  298,  6. 
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states  remained,  he  consented  to  withdraw  Hie  ganisoni 
which  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  citadels  of  Florenoe 
and  Leghorn;  in  consideration  for  which  he  reoerred 
a  large  present  from  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  by  this 
means  secured  his  own  independence,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the  fetten 
of  Tuscany.' 

But  CharleS|^  while  he  seemed  to  have  tamed  his  whole 
attention  towards  raising  the  sums  necessary  for  defrajring 
the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not  been  negligent  of 
objects  more  distant,  tiiough  no  less  important,  and  had 
concluded  a  league  ofiensive  and  defensive  wilh.  Henry 
YIII.,  from  which  he  derived,  in  the  end,  greater 
advantage  than  from  all  his  other  preparations.  Several 
slight  circumstances,  which  have  already  been  men* 
tioned,  had  begun  to  alienate  the  affections  of  that 
monarch  from  Francis,  with  whom  he  had  been  for 
some  time  in  close  alliance;  and  new  incidents  of 
greater  moment  had  occurred  to  increase  his  disgust 
and  animosity.  Henry,  desirous  of  establishing  a  uni- 
formity in  religion  in  both  the  British  kingdoms,  as 
well  as  fond  of  making  proselytes  to  his  own  opinions, 
had  formed  a  scheme  of  persuading  his  nephew,  the 
king  of  Scots,  to  renounce  the  pope's  supremacy,  and 
to  adopt  the  same  system  of  reformation  which  he  had 
introduced  into  England.  This  measure  he  pursued 
witix  his  usual  eagerness  and  impetuosity,  making  such 
advantageous  offers  to  James,  whom  he  considered  as 
not  over-scrupulously  attached  to  any  religious  tenets^ 
that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success.  His  propositions 
were  accordingly  received  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
flattered  himself  with  having  gained  his  point.  But 
the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  foreseeing  how  &tal  the  union 
of  their  sovereign  with  England  must  prove  both  to 

*  Adriana,    Istoria,    L    105.—     p.  801.— Yite  di  Cot.  Medid  da 
Sldd..  312.— Jovu  Hilt,  Ub.  zliiL      BakUnl,  p^  34. 
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iheir  own  power  and  to  the  established  system  of 
religion;  and  the  partisans  of  France,  no  less  con* 
yinced  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that 
crown  upon  the  public  councils  of  Scotland,  combined 
together,  and,  by  their  insinuations,  defeated  Henry's 
scheme  at  the  very  moment  when  he  expected  it  to 
have  taken  effect.^  Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  dis- 
appointment,  which  he  imputed  as  muj;^  to  the  arts 
of  the  Frendi  as  to  the  levity  of  the  Scottish  monarch, 
he  took  arms  against  Scotland,  threat^iing  to  subdue 
the  kingdom,  since  he  could  not  gain  the  friendship 
of  its  king.  At  the  same  time,  his  resentment  against 
Francis  quickened  his  n^otiations  with  the  emperor,  an 
alliance  with  whom  he  was  now  as  «f  orward  to  accept 
as  the  other  could  be  to  offer  it.  During  this  war  with 
Scotland,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  his  negotiations 
with  Charles,  James  Y.  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  Mary, 
his  only  daughter,  an  in&nt  of  a  few  days  old.  Upon 
this  event  Henry  altered  at  once  his  whole  system  with 
regard  to  Scotland,  and,  abandoning  all  thoughts  of 
conquering  it,  aimed  at  what  was  more  advantageous  as 
well  as  more  practicable, — a  union  of  that  kingdom  by 
a  marriage  between  Edward,  his  only  son,  and  the  young 
queen.  But  here,  too,  he  apprehended  a  vigorous  op- 
position from  the  French  faction  in  Scotland,  which 
began  to  bestir  itself  in  order  to  thwart  the  measure. 
The  necessity  of  crushing  this  party  among  the  Scots, 
and  of  preventing  Francis  fromi  furnishing  them  any 
effectual  aid,  confirmed  Henry's  resolution  of  breaking 
with  France,  and  pushed  him  on  to  put  a  finishing  hand 
to  the  treaty  of  confederacy  with  the  emperor. 

In  this  league  were  contained,  first  of  all,  articles  for 
securing  their  future  amity  and  mutual  defence;  then 
were  enumerated  the  demands  which  they  were  respec- 
tively to  make  upon    France ;  and  the  plan  of  their 

'  Hist  of  Scot,  yoL  i  p.  68,  etc. 
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operations  was  fixed,  if  he  should  refuse  to  grant  them 
satisfaction.  They  agreed  to  require  that  Francis 
should  not  only  renounce  his  alliance  with  Solyman, 
which  had  been  the  source  of  infinite  calamities  to 
Christendom,  but  also  that  he  should  make  reparation 
for  the  damages  which  that  unnatural  union  had  occa- 
sioned ;  that  he  should  restore  Burgimdy  to  the  emperor ; 
that  he  should  desist  immediately  from  hostilities  and 
leave  Charles  at  leisure  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  that  he  should  immediately  pay 
the  sums  due  to  Henry,  or  put  some  towns  in  his  hands 
as  security  to  that  effect.  If  within  forty  days  he  did 
not  comply  with  these  demands,  they  then  engaged  to 
invade  France  each  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  had  recovered  Burgundy,  together  with  the  towns 
on  the  Somme,  for  the  emperor,  and  Normandy  and 
Guienne,  or  even  the  whole  realm  of  France,  for  Henry.*® 
Their  heralds,  accordingly,  set  out  with  these  haughty 
requisitions  ;  and,  though  they  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  France,  the  two  monarchs  held  themselves  fully 
entitled  to  execute  whatever  was  stipulated  in  their 
treaty. 

Francis,  on  bis  part,  was  not  less  diligent  in  pre- 
paring for  the  approaching  campaign.  Having  early 
observed  symptoms  of  Henry^s  disgust  and  alienation, 
and  finding  all  his  endeavours  to  soothe  and  reconcile 
him  ineffectual,  ho  knew  his  temper  too  well  not  to 
expect  that  open  hostilities  would  quickly  follow  upon 
this  cessation  of  friendship.  For  this  reason,  he  re- 
doubled his  endeavours  to  obtain  from  Solyman  such  aid 
as  might  counterbalance  the  great  accession  of  strength 
which  the  emperor  would  receive  by  his  alliance  with 
England.  In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two 
ambassadors  who  had  been  murdered  by  Guasto,  he 

"  Eymer,  xiv.  768.— Herb.,  238. 
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sent  as  his  envoy,  first  to  Yenice,  and  then  to  Constan- 
tinople, Paulin,  who,  though  in  no  higher  rank  than  a 
captain  of  foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised  to 
this  important  station,  to  which  he  was  recommended 
by  Bellay,  who  had  trained  him  to  the  arts  of  nego- 
tiation and  made  trial  of  his  talents  and  address  on 
several  occasions.  Nor  did  he  belie  the  opinion  con- 
ceived of  his  conrage  and  abilities.  Hastening  to  Con- 
stantinople, without  regarding  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  exi>osed,  he  urged  his  master's  demands  with  such 
boldness,  and  availed  himself  of  every  circumstance 
with  such  dexterity,  that  he  soon  removed  all  the  sid- 
tan's  difficulties.  As  some  of  the  bashas,  swayed  either 
by  their  own  opinion  or  influenced  by  the  emperor's 
emissaries,  who  had  made  their  way  even  into  this 
court,  had  declared  in  the  divan  against  acting  in  con- 
cert with  France,  he  found  means  either  to  convince 
or  silence  them.^^  At  last  he  obtained  orders  for  Bar- 
barossa  to  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  to  regulate  all 
his  operations  by  the  directions  of  the  French  king. 
Francis  was  not  equally  successful  in  his  attempts  to 
gain  the  pnnces  of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary 
rigour  with  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  punish  such 
of  his  subjects  as  had  embraced  the  Protestant  opinions, 
in  order  to  give  some  notable  evidence  of  his  own  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  wipe  off  the  imputations 
to  which  he  was  liable  from  his  confederacy  with  the 
Turks,  placed  an  insuperable  barrier  between  him  and 
such  of  the  Germans  as  interest  or  inclination  would 
have  prompted  most  readily  to  join  him."  His  chief 
advantage,  however,  over  the  emperor  he  derived  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  from  the  contiguity  of  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  from  the  extent  of  the  royal 
authority  in  France,  which  exempted  him  from  all  the 

"  Sandoval,  Histor.,  torn.  H.  346.— Jovii  Hist,  lib.  xlL  285,  etc, 
300,  etc.— Brant6me.  ^  Beck.,  lib.  ilL  403. 
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delays  and  disappointments  unayoidable  wherever  popu* 
lar  assemblies  provide  for  the  expenses  of  government 
by  occasional  and  frugal  subsidies.  Hence  his  domestic 
preparations  were  always  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
rapidity,  while  those  of  the  emperor,  unless  when 
quickened  by  some  foreign  supply  or  some  temporary 
expedient,  were  extremely  slow  and  dilatory. 

Long  before  any  army  was  in  readiness  to  oppose 
him,  Francis  took  the  field  in  the  Low  Countries, 
against  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of  the  war. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy,  which  he  deter- 
mined to  keep  as  the  key  to  the  whole  province  of 
Hainault,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fortified  with  great  care. 
Turning  from  thence  to  the  right,  he  entered  the  duchy 
of  Luxembourg,  and  found  it  in  the  same  defenceless 
state  as  in  the  former  year.  While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, the  emperor,  having  drawn  together  an  army 
composed  of  all  the  different  nations  subject  to  his 
government,  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  on  whom  he  had  vowed  to  inflict  exemplary 
vengeance.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  and  situation 
were  similar  to  that  of  Robert  de  la  Mark  in  the  first 
war  between  Charles  and  Francis,  resembled  him  like- 
wise in  his  fate.  Unable,  with  his  feeble  army,  to  face 
the  emperor,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  forty-four 
thousand  men,  he  retired  at  his  approach ;  and  the  im- 
perialists, being  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  imme- 
diately invested  Duren.  That  town,  though  gallantly 
defended,  was  taken  by  assault,  all  the  inhabitanto 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  to 
ashes.  This  dreadful  example  of  severity  struck  the 
people  of  the  country  with  such  general  terror  that  all 
the  other  towns,  even  such  as  were  capable  of  resistance, 
sent  their  keys  to  the  emperor,  and,  before  a  body  of 
French  detached  to  his  assistance  could  come  up,  the  duke 
himself  was  obliged  to  make  his  submission  to  Charles  in 
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the  most  abject  manner.  Being  admitted  into  the  im- 
perial presence,  he  kneeled,  together  with  eight  of  his 
principal  subjects,  and  implored  mercy.  The  emperor 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  tiiat  ignominious  posture,  and, 
eyeing  him  with  a  haughty  and  severe  look,  without 
deigning  to  answer  a  single  word,  remitted  him  to 
his  ministers.  The  conditions,  however,  which  they  pre- 
scribed were  not  so  rigorous  as  he  had  reason  to  have 
expected  after  such  a  reception.  He  was  obliged  to 
renounce  his  alliance  with  France  and  Denmark;  to 
resign  all  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Gueldres ;  to 
enter  into  perpetual  amity  with  the  emperor  and  king  of 
the  Bomans.  In  return  for  which,  all  his  hereditary 
dominions  were  restored,  except  two  towns,  which  the 
emperor  kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke's  fidelity  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war;  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
privileges  as  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Not  long  after, 
Charles,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconcilement, 
gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand." 

Having  thus  chastised  the  presumption  of  the  duke 
of  Cleves,  detached  one  of  his  allies  from  Francis,  and 
annexed  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries  a 
considerable  province  which  lay  contiguous  to  them, 
Charles  advanced  towards  Hainault  and  laid  siege  to 
Landrecy.  There,  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  alliance 
with  Henry,  he  was  joined  by  six  thousand  English, 
under  Sir  John  Wallop.  The  garrison,  consisting  of 
veteran  troops  commanded  by  De  la  Lande  and  Dess^, 
two  officers  of  reputation,  made  a  vigorous  resistance. 
Francis  approached  with  all  his  forces  to  relieve  that 
place ;  Charles  covered  the  siege ;  both  were  determined 
to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and  all  Europe  expected  to 
see  this  contest,  which  had  continued  so  long,  decided 

^  HaiOBl  Axmal.  Brabanti  torn.  L  628. — Becaeil  det  Trait^  torn.  iL 
SS6. 
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at  last  by  a  battle  between  two  great  armies,  led  by 
their  respective  monarclis  in  person.  But  the  ground 
which  separated  their  two  camps  was  such  as  put  the 
disadvantage  manifestly  on  his  side  who  should  venture 
to  attack,  and  neither  of  them  chose  to  run  that  risk. 
Amidst  a  variety  of  movements  in  order  to  draw  the 
enemy  into  the  snare  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Francis, 
with  admirable  conduct  and  equal  good  fortune,  threw 
first  a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  then  a  convoy  of 
provisions,  into  the  town,  so  that  the  emperor,  despairing 
of  success,  withdrew  into  winter  quarters,**  in  order  to 
prevent  his  army  from  being  entirely  ruined  by  the 
rigour  of  the  season. 

During  this  campaign,  Solyman  fulfiUed  his  engage 
ments  to  the  French  king  with  great  punctuality.  He 
himself  marched  into  Hungary  with  a  numerous  army ; 
and,  as  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  no  great  eflfort 
to  save  a  country  which  Charles,  by  employing  his  own 
force  against  Francis,  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  body  of  troops  to  oppose  his 
progress.  He  besieged,  one  after  another,  Quinque 
Ecclesiee,  Alba,  and  Gran,  the  three  most  considerable 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept 
possession.  The  first  was  taken  by  storm;  the  other 
two  surrendered ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small 
comer  excepted,  was  subjected  to  the  Turkish  yoke.** 
About  the  same  time,  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  galleys,  and,  coasting  along  the  shore 
of  Calabria,  made  a  descent  at  Eeggio,  which  he 
plundered  and  burnt;  and,  advancing  from  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  he  stopped  there  to  water. 
The  citizens  of  Eome,  ignorant  of  his  destination,  and 
filled  with  terror,  began  to  fly  with  such  general  pre- 
cipitation that  the  city  would  have  been  totally  deserted, 

"  M^m.  de  Bellay,  406,  etc 

"  iBtnanhaffii  Histor.  Hung.,  lib.  zr.  167. 
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if  they  had  not  resumed  courage  upon  letters  from 
Fauliii)  the  French  enyoy,  assuring  them  that  no 
violence  or  injury  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to 
any  state  in  alliance  with  the  king  his  master.  ^^  From 
Ostia,  Barbarossa  sailed  to  Marseilles^  and^  being  joined 
by  the  French  fleet  with  a  body  of  land-forces  on  board^ 
under  the  count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  yoimg  prince  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  directed  their  course  to- 
wards Nice,  the  sole  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  duke 
of  Savoy.  There,  to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of 
all  Christendom,  the  lilies  of  France  and  crescent  of 
Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction  against  a  fortress  on 
which  the  cross  of  Savoy  was  displayed.  The  town, 
however,  was  bravely  defended  against  their  combined 
force  by  Montfort,  a  Savoyard  gentleman,  who  stood  a 
general  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss, 
before  he  retired  into  the  castle.  That  fort,  situated 
upon  a  rock,  on  which  the  artillery  made  no  impression, 
and  which  could  not  be  undermined,  he  held  out  so 
long  that  Doria  had  time  to  approach  with  his  fleet, 
and  the  marquis  del  Guasto  to  march  with  a  body  of 
troops  from  Milan.  Upon  intelligence  of  this,  the 
French  and  Turks  raised  the  siege ;  ^^  and  Francis  had 
not  even  the  consolation  of  success,  to  render  the  in- 
famy which  he  drew  on  himself,  by  caUing  in  such  an 
auxiliary,  more  pardonable. 

From  the  small  progress  of  either  party  during  this 
campaign,  it  was  obvious  to  what  a  length  the  war 
might  be  drawn  out  between  the  two  princes,  whose 
power  was  so  equally  balanced,  and  who,  by  their  own 
talents  or  activity  could  so  vary  and  multiply  their 
resources.  The  trial  which  they  had  now  made  of 
each  other's  strength  might  have  taught  them  the  im- 

^  Jovii  Hist,  lib.  zliii  304,  etc      torn.  L  p.  661. — M^.  de  Bellaj, 
— PallAvic.,  160.  426,  ete. 
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prudence  of  persisting  in  a  war  wherein  there  was 
greater  appearance  of  their  distressing  their  own  do- 
minions than  of  conquering  those  of  their  adversaiy, 
and  should  have  disposed  both  to  wish  for  peace.  If 
Charles  and  Francis  had  been  influenced  by  considera- 
tions of  interest  or  prudence  alone,  this,  without  doubt, 
must  have  been  the  manner  in  which  they  would  have 
reasoned.  But  the  personal  animosity  which  mingled 
itself  in  all  their  quarrels  had  grown  to  be  so  yiolent 
and  implacable  that  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it 
they  disregarded  everything  else,  and  were  infinitely 
more  solicitouR  how  to  hurt  each  other  than  how  to 
secure  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  themselves.  No 
sooner,  then,  did  the  season  force  them  to  suspend 
hostiUties,  than,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
pope^s  repeated  endeavours  or  paternal  exhortations  to 
re-establish  peace,  they  began  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  next  year  with  new  vigour,  and  an  activity 
increasing  with  their  hatred.  Charles  turned  his  chief 
attention  towards  gaining  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy 
strength  of  the  Germanic  body  against  Francis.  In 
order  to  understand  the  propriety  of  the  steps  which  he 
took  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  chief 
transactions  in  that  country  since  the  diet  of  Eatisbon, 
in  the  year  1541. 

Much  about  the  time  that  assembly  broke  up,  Maurice 
succeeded  his  father  Henry  in  the  government  of  that 
part  of  Saxony  which  belonged  to  the  Albertine  branch 
of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young  prince,  then  only  in 
his  twentieth  year,  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  begun 
to  discover  the  great  talents  which  qualified  him  for 
acting  such  a  distinguished  part  in  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  administration, 
he  struck  out  into  such  a  new  and  singular  path  as 
showed  that  he  aimed  from  the  beginning  at  something 
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great  and  Uncommon.  Though  eealoudy  attached  to 
the  Protertant  opinionB,  both  from  education  and  prin- 
ciple, he  refused  to  accede  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
being  determined,  as  he  said,  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  religion,  which  was  the  original  object  of  that  con- 
federacy, but  not  to  entangle  himself  in  the  political 
interests  or  combinations  to  which  it  had  given  rise. 
At  the  same  time,  foreseeing  a  rupture  between  Charles 
and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  and  perceiving 
which  of  them  was  most  likely  to  prevail  in  the  con- 
test, instead  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which  the 
other  Protestants  expressed  of  all  the  emperor's  designs, 
he  afiected  to  place  in  him  an  unbounded  confidence, 
and  courted  his  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 
When  the  other  Protestants,  in  the  year  1542,  either 
declined  assisting  Ferdinand  in  Hungary,  or  afforded 
him  reluctant  and  feeble  aid,  Maurice  marched  thither 
in  person,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal 
and  courage.  From  the  same  motive,  he  had  led  to 
the  emperor's  assistance,  during  the  last  campaign,  a 
body  of  his  own  troops;  and  the  gracefulness  of  his 
person,  his  dexterity  in  all  military  exercises,  together 
with  his  intrepidity,  which  courted  and  delighted  in 
danger,  did  not  distinguish  him  more  in  the  field  than 
his  great  abilities  and  insinuating  address  won  upon 
the  emperor's  confidence  and  favour.*®  While  by  this 
conduct,  which  appeared  extraordinary  to  those  who 
held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concerning  religion, 
Maurice  endeavoured  to  pay  court  to  the  emperor,  he 
began  to  discover  some  degree  of  jealousy  of  his  cousin, 
the  elector  of  Saxony.  This,  which  proved  in  the 
sequel  so  fatal  to  the  elector,  had  almost  occasioned  an 
open  rupture  between  them ;  and  soon  after  Maurice's 
accession  to  the  government  they  both  took  arms  with 
equal  rage  upon  account  of  a  dispute  about  the  right  of 
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jurisdiction  over  a  paltry  town  situated  on  the  Moldau. 
They  were  prevented,  however,  from  proceeding  to 
action  by  the  mediation  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
whose  daughter  Maurice  had  married,  as  well  as  by  the 
powerful  and  authoritative  admonitions  of  Luther.** 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope,  though  ex- 
tremely irritated  at  the  emperor's  concessions  to  the 
Protestants  at  the  diet  of  Eatisbon,  was  so  warmly 
solicited  on  all  hands,  by  such  as  were  most  devoutly 
attached  to  the  see  of  Bome,  no  less  than  by  those 
whose  fidelity  or  designs  he  suspected,  to  summon  a 
general  coimcil,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  avoid 
any  longer  caUing  that  assembly.  The  impatience  for 
its  meeting,  and  the  expectations  of  great  effects  from 
ite  decisions,  seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  it.  He  still  acUiered,  however,  to 
his  original  resolution  of  holding  it  in  some  town  of 
Italy,  where,  by  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  retainers 
to  his  court,  and  depending  on  his  favour,  who  could 
repair  to  it  without  difficulty  or  expense,  he  might 
influence  and  even  direct  all  its  proceedings.  This 
proposition,  though  often  rejected  by  the  Germans,  he 
instructed  his  nuncio  at  the  diet  held  at  Spires,  in  the 
year  1542,  to  renew  once  more ;  and  if  he  foimd  it  gave 
no  greater  satisfaction  than  formerly,  he  empowered 
him,  as  a  last  concession,  to  propose  for  the  place  of 
meeting  Trent,  a  city  in  the  Tyrol,  subject  to  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  situated  on  the  confines  between 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  Catholic  princes  in  the  diet, 
after  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  council  might 
have  been  held  with  greater  advantage  in  Eatisbon, 
Cologne,  or  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  were 
at  length  induced  to  approve  of  the  place  which  the 
pope  had  named.  The  Protestants  unanimously  ex- 
pressed their   dissatisfaction,    and  protested  that  they 
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would  pay  no  r^ard  to  a  council  held  beyond  tiie 
precnncto  of  tilie  empire,  called  by  the  pope's  authority, 
and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  presiding.^ 

The  pope,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  objec- 
tions, published  the  bull  of  intimation,  named  three 
cardinals  to  preside  as  his  legates,  and  appointed  them 
to  repair  to  Trent  before  tiie  1st  of  November,  the  day 
he  had  fixed  for  opening  the  council.  But  if  Paul  had 
desired  the  meeting  of  a  council  as  sincerely  as  he 
pretended,  he  would  not  have  pitched  on  such  an  im- 
proper time  for  calling  it.  Instead  of  that  general 
union  and  tranquillity  without  which  the  deliberations 
of  a  council  could  neither  be  conducted  with  security 
nor  attended  with  authority,  such  a  fierce  war  was  just 
kindled  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  as  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  ecclesiastics  from  many  parts  of 
Europe  to  resort  thither  in  safety.  The  legatee,  accord- 
ingly, remained  several  months  in  Trent;  but,  as  no 
person  appeared  there  except  a  few  prelates  from  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  which  this  drew  upon  him  from 
the  enemies  of  the  Church,  recalled  them  and  prorogued 
the  council.^ 

Unhappily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  at  the 
very  time  that  the  German  Protestants  took  every 
occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it  the  emperor  and 
king  of  the  Eomans  found  it  necessary  not  only  to 
connive  at  their  conduct,  but  to  court  their  favour  by 
repeated  acts  of  indulgence.  In  the  same  diet  of  Spires 
in  which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disrespectful 
terms  against  assembling  a  council  at  Trent,  Ferdinand, 
who  depended  on  their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Hungary, 
not  only  permitted  that  protestation  to  be  inserted  in 
the  records  of  the  diet,  but  renewed  in  their  favour  aU 
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the  emperot's  oonoessions  at  BatiBbon,  adding  to  them 
whatever  they  demanded  fat  their  fmiiber  Beonrily. 
Among  other  partioukrs,  he  granted  a  suspension  of  a 
decree  of  the  imperial  chamber  against  the  city  of  Godar 
(one  of  those  which  had  entered  into  the  league  of  Smal- 
Iralde)  on  account  of  its  having  seized  the  ecelenastical 
revenues  within  its  domains,  and  enjoined  Heniy,  duke 
of  Brunswick,  to  desist  from  his  attempts  to  cany  that 
decree  into  execution.  But  Henry,  a  furious  bigot,  and 
no  less  obstinate  than  rash  in  all  his  undertakings,  con* 
tinning  to  disquiet  the  people  of  Ooslar  by  his  incur* 
sions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
that  they  might  not  suffer  any  member  of  the  Smal- 
kaldic  body  to  be  oppressed,  assembled  their  forces, 
declared  war  in  form  against  Henry,  and  in  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks,  stripping  him  entirely  of  his  dominions, 
drove  him  as  a  wretched  exile  to  take  refuge  in  the 
court  of  Bavaria.  By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  lees 
severe  than  sudden,  they  filled  all  GFermany  with  dread 
of  tiieir  power,  and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde 
appeared,  by  this  first  effort  of  their  arms,  to  be  as 
ready  as  they  were  able  to  protect  those  who  had  joined 
the  association.^ 

Emboldened  by  so  many  concessions  in  their  fovour, 
as  well  as  by  the  progress  which  their  ojmiions  daily 
made,  the  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde  took  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  imperial  chamber,  and  de- 
clined its  jurisdiction  for  the  future,  because  that  court 
had  not  been  visited  or  reformed  according  to  the  decree 
of  Batisbon,  and  continued  to  discover  a  most  indecent' 
partiality  in  all  its  proceedings.  Not  long  after  this' 
they  ventured  a  step  farther,  and,  protesting  against 
the  recess  of  a  diet  held  at  Nuremberg,  which  provided 
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for  the  defence  of  Hungary,  refused  to  fomisli  their 
contingent  for  that  purpose  unless  the  imperial  chamber 
were  reformed  and  full  security  were  granted  them  in 
every  point  with  regard  to  religion.** 

Such  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  had 
proceeded,  and  such  their  confidence  in  their  own  power, 
when  the  emperor  returned  from  the  Low  Countries,  to 
hold  a  diet  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Spires. 
The  respect  due  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  import- 
ance of  the  affairs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  it, 
rendered  this  assembly  extremely  full.  All  the  electors, 
a  great  number  of  princes,  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
with  the  deputies  of  most  of  the  cities,  were  present. 
Charles  soon  perceived  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  offend 
the  jealous  spirit  of  the  Protestants  by  asserting  in  any 
high  tone  the  authority  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  or 
by  abridging  in  the  smallest  article  the  liberty  which 
they  now  enjoyed,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
expected  any  support  from  them,  or  wished  to  preserve 
Germany  from  intestine  disorders  while  he  was  engaged 
in  a  foreign  war,  he  must  soothe  them  by  new  conces- 
sions and  a  more  ample  extension  of  their  religious 
privileges.  He  began,  accordingly,  with  courting  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  heads  of 
the  Protestant  party ;  and  by  giving  up  some  things  in 
their  favour,  and  granting  liberal  promises  with  regard 
to  others,  he  secured  himself  from  any  danger  of  opposi- 
tion on  their  part.  Having  gained  this  capital  point, 
he  then  ventured  to  address  the  diet  with  greater  free- 
dom. He  began  by  representing  his  own  zeal  and 
unwearied  efforts  with  regard  to  two  things  most 
essential  to  Christendom, — the  procuring  of  a  general 
council  in  order  to  compose  the  religious  dissensions 
which  had  unhappily  arisen  in  Germany,  and  the  pro- 
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▼iding  some  proper  means  for  checking  the  formidable 
progress  of  the  Turkish  arms.  But  he  observed  with 
deep  regret  that  his  pious  endeavours  had  been  entirely 
defeated  by  the  unjustifiable  ambition  of  the  French 
kingy  who,  having  wantonly  kindled  the  flames  of  war  in 
Europe,  which  had  been  so  lately  extinguished  by  the 
truce  of  Nice,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  to  assemble  in  council  or  to  deliberate  with 
security,  and  obliged  him  to  employ  those  forces  in  his 
own  defence  which  with  greater  satisfaction  to  himself^ 
as  well  as  more  honour  to  Christendom,  he  would  have 
turned  against  the  infidels ;  that  Francis,  not  thinking 
it  enough  to  have  called  him  off  from  opposing  the 
Mahometans,  had,  with  unexampled  impiety,  invited 
them  into  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and,  joining  his 
arms  to  theirs,  had  openly  attacked  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
a  member  of  the  empire;  that  Barbarossa's  fleet  was 
now  in  one  of  the  ports  of  France,  waiting  only  the 
return  of  spring  to  carry  terror  and  desolation  to  the 
coast  of  some  Christian  state ;  that  in  such  a  situation 
it  was  folly  to  think  of  distant  expeditions  agaiiist  the 
Turk,  or  of  marching  to  oppose  his  armies  in  Hungary, 
while  such  a  powerful  ally  received  him  into  the  cenlxe 
of  Europe  and  gave  him  footing  there.  It  was  a  dictate 
of  prudence,  he  added,  to  oppose  the  nearest  and  most 
imminent  danger  first  of  all,  and,  by  humbling  the 
power  of  France,  to  deprive  Solyman  of  the  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  the  unnatural  confederacy  formed 
between  him  and  a  monarch  who  still  arrogated  the 
name  of  Most  Christian ;  that,  in  truth,  a  war  against 
the  French  king  and  the  sultan  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  same  thing,  and  that  every  advantage  gained  over 
the  former  was  a  severe  and  sensible  blow  to  the  latter. 
On  all  these  accounts,  he  concluded  with  demanding 
their  aid  against  Francis,  not  merely  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Germanic  body  or  of  him  who  was  its  head,  but  as  an 
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avowed  ally  of  the  infiddb  and  a  pablio  enemy  to  the 
Christian  Dame. 

In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  inv  eo- 
live  of  the  emperor,  tiie  king  of  the  Bomans  stood  up, 
and  related  the  rapid  ocmquests  of  the  sultan  in  Hungary, 
ocoasioned^  as  he  said,  by  the  &tal  necessity  imposed 
on  his  brother  of  employing  his  arms  against  France. 
When  he  had  fiTiished^  llie  ambassador  of  Savoy  gave  a 
detail  of  Barbarossa's  operations  at  Nice,  and  of  the 
ravages  which  he  had  committed  on  that  coast.  All 
lliese,  added  to  the  general  indignation  which  Francis's 
unprecedented  union  with  the  Turks  excited  in  Europe, 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  diet  as  the  emperor 
wished,  and  disposed  most  of  the  members  to  grant  him 
such  effectual  aid  as  he  had  demanded.  The  ambassa- 
dors whom  Francis  had  sent  to  explain  the  motives  of 
his  conduct  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  boimds  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  apology  which  they  published  for 
their  master,  vindicating  his  alliance  with  Solyman  by 
examples  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  practice  of 
Christian  princes,  was  little  r^arded  by  men  who  were 
irritated  abready,  or  prejudiced  against  him  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  incapable  of  allowing  their  proper  weight 
to  any  arguments  in  his  behalf. 

Such  being  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  G^ermans, 
Charles  perceived  that  nothing  could  now  obstruct  his 
gaining  all  that  he  aimed  at  but  the  fears  and  jealousies 
of  the  Protestants,  which  he  determined  to  quiet  by 
granting  everything  that  the  utmost  solicitude  of  these 
passions  could  desire  for  the  security  of  their  religion. 
With  this  view,  he  consented  to  a  recess  whereby  all  the 
rigorous  edicts  hitherto  issued  against  the  Protestants 
were  suspended ;  a  council,  either  general  or  national,  to 
be  assembled  in  Qermany,  was  declared  necessary  in 
order  to  re-establish  peace  in  the  Church ;  until  one  of 
these  should  be  held  (which  the  emperor  undertook  to 
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bring  about  as  aoon  as  poodble),  the  free  and  pnbtttf 
exeroifle  of  the  Ftotestant  leligian  was  antiioriicd;  thit 
imperial  chamber  was  enjoined  to  give  no  molestation  to 
the  Protestants,  and  when  the  term  for  which  the  pn^ 
sent  judges  in  that  court  were  elected  should  expire^ 
persons  duly  qualified  were  then  to  be  admitted  as 
members,  without  any  distinotion  on  account  of  religioBu 
In  return  for  these  extraordinary  acts  of  indulgeDce,  the 
Protestants  concurred  with  the  other  members  of  thd 
diet  in  declaring  war  against  Francis,  in  the  name  of  tiie 
empire;  in  voting  the  emperor  a  body  of  twenty  thon-t 
sand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  to  be  maintained  af 
the  public  expense  for  six  months,  to  be  employed 
against  France ;  and  at  the  same  time  tiie  diet  proposed 
a  poll-tax,  to  be  levied  throughout  all  Qermany  on  eveij 
person  without  exception,  for  the  support  cf  the  witr 
against  the  Turks. 

Charles,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  tide 
minute  and  intricate  detail  of  particulars  necessary 
towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a  numerous  aaS 
divided  assembly  to  such  a  successful  period,  n^otiated 
a  separate  peace  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who,  thou|^ 
he  had  hitherto  performed  nothing  considerable  in  eon* 
sequence  of  his  alliance  with  Francis,  had  it  in  hii 
power,  however,  to  make  a  troublesome  diversion  in 
favour  of  that  monarch.^  At  the  same  time,  he  did  noi 
neglect  proper  applications  to  the  king  of  ^gland,  in- 
order  to  rouse  him  to  more  vigCMrous  eflforts  against  their 
common  enemy.  Little,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  aecom*^ 
plish  this ;  for  such  events  had  happened  in  Scotland  ae^ 
inflamed  Henry  to  the  most  violent  pitch  of  resentment 
against  Francis.  Having  concluded  with  the  parlismedf 
of  Scotland  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son  andf 
their  young  queen,  by  which  he  reekoned  himsdf  s^esid 
of  effidcting  the  union  of  the  two  fcxngdcms,  wUdh  kid' 
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been  long  desired,  and  often  attempted  withont  success 
by  his  predecessors,  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen-mother, 
cardinal  Beatoun,  and  other  partisans  of  France,  found 
means  not  only  to  break  off  the  match,  but  to  alienate 
the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land and  to  strengthen  its  ancient  attachment  to  France. 
Henry,  however,  did  not  abandon  an  object  of  so  much 
importance ;  and  as  the  humbling  of  Francis,  besides  the 
pleasure  of  taking  revenge  upon  an  enemy  who  had 
disappointed  a  favourite  measure,  appeared  the  most 
efEectual  method  of  bringing  the  Scots  to  accept  once 
more  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  relinquished,  he  was 
so  eager  to  accomplish  this  that  he  was  ready  to  second 
whatever  the  emperor  could  propose  to  be  attempted 
against  the  French  king.  The  plan,  accordingly,  which 
tibiey  concerted  was  such,  if  it  had  been  punctually  exe- 
cuted, as  must  have  ruined  France  in  the  first  pla(>e,  and 
would  have  augmented  so  prodigiously  the  emperor's 
power  and  territories  as  might  in  the  end  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  They  agreed  to  invade 
France  each  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
and,  without  losing  time  in  besieging  the  frontier  towns, 
to  advance  directly  towards  the  interior  provinces  and  to 
join  their  forces  near  Paris.^ 

Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  enemies 
whom  Charles  was  mustering  against  him.  Solyman 
had  been  the  only  ally  who  did  not  desert  him  ;  but  the 
assistance  which  he  had  received  from  him  had  rendered 
him  so  odious  to  all  Christendom  that  he  resolved  rather 
to  forego  all  the  advantages  of  his  friendship  than  to 
become  on  that  account  the  object  of  general  detestation. 
For  this  reason  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon  as 
winter  was  over,  who,  after  ravaging  the  coast  of  Naples 
and  Tuscany,  returned  to  Constantinople.  As  Francis 
could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces  of  so  many  powers 
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oombined  against  him,  he  endeayoured  to  supply  (bai 
defect  by  despatch,  which  was  moie  in  his  power,  and  to 
get  the  start  of  them  in  taking  the  field.  Early  in  the 
spring  the  count  d'Enguien  inyested  Oarignan^  a  town 
in  Piedmont,  which  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  the  imperial 
general,  having  surprised  the  former  year,  considered  as 
of  so  much  importance  that  he  had  fortified  it  at  great 
expense.  The  count  pushed  tiie  siege  with  such  yigoi^ 
that  Guasto,  fond  of  his  own  conquest,  and  seeing  no 
other  way  of  saving  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ae 
French,  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it 
He  began  his  march  from  HUan  for  this  purpose^  and, 
as  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  intention,  it  was 
soon  known  in  the  French  camp.  Enguien,  a  gallant 
and  enterprising  young  man,  wished  passionately  to  try 
the  fortune  of  a  battle;  his  troops  desired  it  with  no  less 
ardour ;  but  the  peremptory  injunction  of  the  king  not 
to  venture  a  general  engagement,  flowing  from  a  prodent 
attention  to  the  present  situation  of  afBedzs,  as  well  as 
from  the  reo^embrance  of  former  disasters,  restrained 
him  from  venturing  upon  it  Unwilling,  however,  to 
abandon  Carignan  when  it  was  just  ready  to  yield,  and 
eager  to  distinguish  his  command  by  some  memoraUB 
action,  he  despatched  Monluc  to  court,  in  order  to  lay 
before  the  king  the  advantages  of  fighting  the  enemy,  and 
the  hopes  which  he  had  of  victory.  The  king  referred 
the  matter  to  his  privy  council;  all  the  ministers  d»* 
clared,  one  after  another,  against  fighting,  and  suppcarttd 
their  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plauwbla  While 
they  were  delivering  their  opinions,  Monluc,  who  was 
permitted  to  be  present,  discovered  snch  visible  and 
extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience  to  speak,  as  well  as 
such  dissatisfaction  with  what  he  heard,  that  Frands^ 
diverted  with  his  appearance,  called  on  him  to  dedaxe 
what  he  could  offer  in  reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed, 
to  be  as  just  as  they  were  generaL    Upon  this,  Monlno^ 
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a  plain  but  spirited  soldier,  and  of  known  courage, 
represented  the  good  condition  of  the  troops,  their 
eagerness  to  meet  the  en^my  in  the  field,  their  confidence 
in  their  officers,  together  with  the  everlasting  in&tmy 
which  the  declining  of  a  battle  would  bring  on  the 
French  arms;  and  he  urged  his  arguments  with  such 
a  lively  impetuosity  and  such  a  fiow  of  military  elo- 
quence as  gained  over  to  his  opinion  not  only  the  king, 
naturally  fond  of  daring  actions,  but  several  of  the 
coundL  Francis,  catching  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
had  animated  his  troops,  suddenly  started  up,  and, 
having  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven  and  implored  the 
divine  protection,  he  then  addressed  himself  to  Monluc : 
^^  Go,"  says  he,  ^^  return  to  Piedmont,  and  fight  in  the 
name  of  God."** 

Ifo  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  given 
Enguien  leave  to  fight  the  imperialists  than  such  was 
the  martial  ardour  of  the  gallant  and  high-spirited  gen- 
tlemen of  that  age  that  the  court  was  quite  deserted, 
every  person  desirous  of  reputation  or  capable  of  service 
hurrying  to  Piedmont,  in  order  to  share,  as  volunteers, 
in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  action.  Encouraged  by 
the  arrival  of  so  many  brave  officers,  Enguien  immediately 
prepared  for  battle ;  nor  did  Guasto  decline  the  combat. 
The  number  of  cavalry  was  almost  equal,  but  the  impe- 
rial infantry  exceeded  the  French  by  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand men.  They  met  near  Cerisoles,  in  an  open  plain, 
which  afibrded  to  neither  any  advantage  of  ground,  and 
both  had  full  time  to  form  their  army  in  proper  order. 
The  shock  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
between  veteran  troops,  violent  and  obstinate.  The 
French  cavalry,  rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with 
their  usual  vivacity,  bore  down  everything  that  opposed 
them;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  steady  and  disci- 
plined valour  of  the  Spanish  infantry  having  forced  the 
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body  which  they  encountered  to  give  way,  victory 
remained  in  suspense,  ready  to  declare  for  whichever 
general  could  make  the  best  use  of  that  critical  moment. 
Guasto,  engaged  in  that  part  of  his  army  which  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  afraid  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  whose  vengeance  he  dreaded  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  Bincon  and  Fregoso,  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  forgot  to  order  a  large  body  of 
reserve  to  advance;  whereas  Enguien,  with  admirable 
courage  and  equal  conduct,  supported,  at  the  head  of  his 
gens  d'aimes,  such  of  his  battalions  as  began  to  yield ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  Swiss  in  his  service, 
who  had  been  victorious  wherever  they  fought,  to  fall 
upon  the  Spaniards.  This  motion  proved  decisive.  All 
that  followed  was  confusion  and  slaughter.  The  mar- 
quis del  Guasto,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  escaped  only  by 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  victory  of  the  French 
was  complete,  ten  thousand  of  the  imperialists  being 
slain,  and  a  considerable  number,  with  all  their  tents, 
baggage,  and  artillery,  taken.  On  the  part  of  the  con- 
querors, their  joy  was  without  alloy,  a  few  only  being 
killed,  and  among  these  no  officer  of  distinction.^ 

This  splendid  action,  beside  the  reputation  with  which 
it  was  attended,  delivered  France  from  an  imminent 
danger,  as  it  ruined  the  army  with  which  Guasto  had 
intended  to  invade  the  country  between  the  Ehone  and 
Saone,  where  there  were  neither  fortified  towns  nor 
regular  forces  to  oppose  his  progress.  But  it  was  not  in 
Francis's  power  to  pursue  the  victory  with  such  vigour 
as  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  it  might  have 
yielded ;  for  though  the  Milanese  remained  now  ^Imoirt 
defenceless,  though  the  inhabitants,  who  had  long  mur- 
mured under  the  rigour  of  the  imperial  government, 
were  ready  to  thi*ow  off  the  yoke,  though  Enguien, 
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fluflhed  with  snocess,  urged  the  king  to  seize  thifl 
happy  opportunitj  of  recoyering  a  country  the  acqni-* 
aition  of  which  had  been  long  his  favourite  object,  yet, 
as  the  emperor  and  king  of  England  were  preparing 
to  break  in  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  with 
numerous  armies,  it  became  necessary  to  sacrifice  all 
thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  public  safety,  and  to  recaD 
twelve  thousand  of  Enguien's  best  troops  to  be  employed 
in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Enguien's  subsequent 
operations  were  of  consequence  so  languid  and  incon- 
siderable that  the  reduction  of  Carignan  and  some  other 
towns  in  Piedmont  was  all  that  he  gained  by  his  great 
victory  at  Cerisoles.* 

The  emperor,  as  usual,  was  late  in  taking  the  field, 
but  he  appeared,  towards  the  beginning  of  June,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  more  numerous  and  better  appointed 
than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  led  against  France.  It 
amounted  almost  to  fifty  thousand  men;  and,  part  of 
it  having  reduced  Luxembourg  and  some  other  towns 
in  the  Netherlands  before  he  himself  joined  it,  he  now 
marched  with  the  whole  towards  the  frontiers  of  Cham- 
pagne. Charles,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the 
king  of  England,  ought  to  have  advanced  directly 
towards  Paris;  and  the  dauphin,  who  commanded  the 
only  army  to  which  Francis  trusted  for  the  security  of 
his  dominions  in  that  quarter,  was  in  no  condition  to 
oppose  him.  But  the  success  with  which  the  French 
had  defended  Provence  in  the  year  1536  had  taught 
them  the  most  effectual  method  of  distressing  an  invad- 
ing enemy.  Champagne,  a  country  abounding  more  in 
vines  than  com,  was  incapable  of  maintaining  a  great 
army;  and  before  the  emperor's  approach,  whatever 
could  be  of  any  use  to  his  troops  had  been  carried  off  or 
destroyed.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
master  of  some  places  of  strength,  in  order  to  secure  the 
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oonvoys  on  which  alone  he  now  perceived  that  he  must 
depend  for  subsistence ;  and  he  f oimd  the  frontier  towns 
BO  ill  provided  for  defence  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
a  work  either  of  much  time  or  difficulty  to  reduce  them. 
Accordingly,  Ligny  and  Commercy,  which  he  first 
attacked,  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance.  He  then 
invested  St.  Disier,  which,  though  it  commanded  an 
important  pass  on  the  Mame,  was  destitute  of  everything 
necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege.  But  the  coimt  de  San- 
cerre  and  M.  de  la  Lande,  who  had  acquired  such  repu- 
tation by  the  defence  of  Landrecy,  generously  threw 
themselves  into  the  town  and  imdertook  to  hold  it  out  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  emperor  soon  found  how  capa- 
ble they  were  of  making  good  their  promise,  and  that  he 
could  not  expect  to  take  the  town  without  besieging  it 
in  form.  This,  accordingly,  he  imdertook;  and,  as  it 
was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  any  enterprise  in  which 
he  had  once  engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  iiloonsi- 
derate  obstinacy. 

The  king  of  England's  preparations  for  tne  campaign 
were  complete  long  before  the  emperor's ;  but,  as  he  did 
not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to  encoimter  alone  the 
whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwilling,  on  the  other, 
that  his  troops  should  remain  inactive,  he  took  that 
opportunity  of  chastising  the  Scots,  by  sending  his  fleet, 
together  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  infantry,  under 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  to  invade  their  country.  Hertford 
executed  his  commission  with  vigour,  plxmdered  and 
burned  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  laid  waste  the  adjacent 
country,  and  re-embarked  his  men  with  such  despatch 
that  they  joined  their  sovereign  soon  after  his  landing 
in  France.^  When  Henry  arrived  in  that  kingdom,  he 
found  the  emperor  engaged  in  the  siege  of  St.  Disier; 
an  ambassador,  however,  whom  he  sent  to  congratulate 
the  English  monarch  on  his  safe  arrival  on  the  oouti- 
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TUBBtj  Bolicited  him  to  march,  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
directly  to  Paris,  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  suoh  an 
ill  example  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  confede- 
racy with  exactness,  that  Kemy,  observing  him  employ 
his  time  and  forces  in  taking  towns  for  his  own  behoof, 
saw  no  reason  why  he  shonld  not  attempt  the  reduction 
of  some  places  that  lay  conveniently  for  himself.  With- 
out paying  any  r^ard  to  the  emperor's  remonstrances, 
he  immediately  invested  Boulogne,  and  commanded 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  press  the  si^e  of  Montreuil, 
which  had  been  began  before  his  arrival,  by  a  body  of 
Flemings,  in  conjimction  with  some  English  troops. 
While  Charles  and  Henry  showed  such  attention  each 
to  his  own  interest,  they  both  neglected  the  conmion 
cause.  Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence  requisite 
towards  conducting  the  great  plan  that  they  had  formed, 
they  early  discovered  a  mutual  jealousy  of  each  other, 
which  by  degrees  begot  distrust,  and  ended  in  open 
hatred.*^ 

By  this  time  Francis  had,  with  unwearied  industry, 
drawn  together  an  army  capable,  as  well  from  the 
number  as  from  the  valour  of  the  troops,  of  making 
head  against  the  enemy.  But  the  dauphin,  who  still 
acted  as  general,  prudently  declining  a  battle,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  endangered  the  kingdom,  satisfied 
himself  with  harassing  the  emperor  with  his  light  troops, 
cutting  off  his  convoys,  and  laying  waste  the  country 
around  him.  Though  extremely  distressed  by  these 
operations,  Charles  still  pressed  the  siege  of  St.  Disier, 
which  Sancerre  defended  with  astonishing  fortitude  and 
conduct.  He  stood  repeated  assaults,  repulsing  the 
enemy  in  them  all ;  and,  xmdismayed  even  by  the  death 
of  his  brave  associate  De  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball,  he  continued  to  show  the  same  bold  coun- 
tenance and  obstinate  resolution.     At  the  end  of  five 
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weeks  lie  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  but  some  time 
longer,  when  an  artifice  of  Oranvelle's  induced  him  to 
surrender.  That  crafty  politician,  having  intercepted 
the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the  duke  of  Ghiise  used  in 
communicating  intelligence  to  Sancerre,  forged  a  letter 
in  his  name,  authorizing  Sancerre  to  capitulate,  as  the 
king,  though  highly  satisfied  with  his  behaviour, 
thought  it  imprudent  to  hazard  a  battle  for  his  relief. 
This  letter  he  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a  manner 
which  could  raise  no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  f  eU 
into  the  snare.  Even  then  he  obtained  such  honourable 
conditions  as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and,  among 
others,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  eight  days,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  bound  himself  to  open  the  gates 
if  Francis  during  that  time  did  not  attack  the  imperial 
army  and  throw  fresh  troops  into  the  town.^*  Thus 
Sancerre,  by  detaining  the  emperor  so  long  before  an 
inconsiderable  place,  afforded  his  sovereign  full  time  to 
assemble  all  his  forces,  and  what  rarely  falls  to  the  lot 
of  an  officer  in  such  an  inferior  command,  acquired  the 
glory  of  having  saved  his  country. 

As  soon  as  St.  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Champagne ;  but  Sancerre's 
obstinate  resistance  had  damped  his  sanguine  hopes  of 
penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  him  seriously  to  reflect  on 
what  he  might  expect  before  towns  of  greater  strength 
and  defended  by  more  numerous  garrisons.  At  the 
same  time,  the  procuring  subsistence  for  his  army  was 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  which  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  he  withdrew  farther  from  his  own  frontier. 
He  had  lost  a  great  number  of  his  best  troops  in  the 
siege  of  St.  Disier,  and  many  fell  daily  in  skirmisheSi 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid,  though  they 
wasted  his  army  insensibly,  without  leading  to  any 
decisive  action.    The  season  advanced  apace,  and  he 
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had  not  yet  the  oommand  either  of  a  sufficieDt  extent 
of  territory  or  of  any  such  considerable  town  as  rendered 
it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemy's  country.  Great  arrears 
too-  were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon  the 
point  of  mutinying  for  their  pay,  while  he  knew  not 
from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them.  All  these  considera- 
tions induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  peace 
which  a  Spanish  Dominican,  the  confessor  of  his  sister 
the  queen  of  France,  had  secretly  made  to  his  confessor, 
a  monk  of  the  same  order.  Id.  consequence  of  this, 
plenipotentiaries  were  named  on  both  sides,  and  began 
their  conferences  in  Chauss^,  a  small  village  near 
Ghdlons.  At  the  same  time,  Charles,  either  from  a 
desire  of  making  one  great  final  effort  against  France, 
or  merely  to  gain  a  pretext  for  deserting  his  ally  and 
concluding  a  separate  peace,  sent  an  ambassador  for- 
mally to  require  Henry,  according  to  the  stipulation  in 
their  treaty,  to  advance  towards  Paris.  While  he 
expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited  the  issue  of 
the  conferences  at  Chauss^,  he  continued  to  march 
forward,  though  in  the  utmost  distress  from  scarcity  of 
provisions.  But  at  last,  by  a  fortunate  motion  on  his 
part,  or  through  some  neglect  or  treachery  on  that  of 
the  French,  he  surprised  first  Espemey,  and  then  Chft- 
teau-Thierry,  in  both  which  were  considerable  maga- 
jdnes.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  these  towns,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  two  days'  march  from  Paris,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital, 
defenceless,  and  susceptible  of  any  violent  alarm  in 
proportion  to  its  greatness,  was  filled  with  constema- 
tion.  The  inhabitants,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been 
already  at  their  gates,  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion  and 
despair,  many  sending  their  wives  and  children  down 
the  Seine  to  Bouen,  others  to  Orleans  and  the  towns 
upon  the  Loire.  Francis  himself,  more  afflicted  with 
this  than  with  any  other  event  during  his  reign,  and 
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sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  that  his  rival  would 
enjoy  in  insulting  his  capital  as  of  the  danger  to  whioh 
the  kingdom  was  exposed,  could  not  refrain  from  crying 
out,  in  the  first  emotion  of  his  surprise  and  sorrow, 
"  flow  dear,  O  my  God,  do  I  pay  for  this  crown,  which 
I  thought  Thou  hadst  granted  me  freely  I "  *•  but,  recover- 
ing in  a  moment  from  this  sudden  sally  of  peevishness 
and  impatience,  he  devoutly  added,  "Thy  will,  however, 
be  done,"  and  proceeded  to  issue  the  necessary  orders 
for  opposing  the  enemy,  with  his  usual  activity  and 
presence  of  mind.  The  dauphin  detached  eight  thou- 
sand men  to  Paris,  which  revived  the  courage  of  the 
affrighted  citizens;  he  threw  a  strong  garrison  into 
Meaux,  and  by  a  forced  march  got  into  Fert^  between 
the  imperialists  and  the  capital. 

Upon  this,  the  emperor,  who  began  again  to  feel  the 
want  of  provisions,  perceiving  that  the  dauphin  still 
prudently  declined  a  battle,  and  not  daring  to  attack 
his  camp  with  forces  so  much  shattered  and  reduced 
by  hard  service,  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  began 
to  fall  back  towards  Soissons.  Having  about  this  time 
received  Henry's  answer,  whereby  he  refused  to  abandon 
the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  of  both  which 
he  expected  every  moment  to  get  possession,  he 
thought  himself  absolved  from  all  obligations  of  ad- 
hering to  the  treaty  with  him,  and  at  full  liberty  to 
consult  his  own  interest  in  what  manner  soever  he 
pleased.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  renew  the  con- 
ference which  the  surprise  of  Espemey  had  broken  off. 
To  conclude  a  peace  between  two  princes,  one  of  whom 
greatly  desired,  and  the  other  greatly  needed  it,  did  not 
require  a  long  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  Crespy, 
a  small  town  near  Meaux,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  that  all  the  conquests 
which  either  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice 
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shall  be  restored ;  that  the  emperor  shall  give  in  mar- 
riage to  the  duke  of  Orleans  either  his  own  eldest 
daughter,  or  the  second  daughter  of  his  brother  Ferdi- 
i^uid;  that  if  he  chose  to  bestow  on  him  his  own 
daughter,  he  shall  settle  on  her  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  state, 
which  shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  marriage ; 
that  if  he  determined  to  give  him  his  niece,  he  shall, 
with  her,  grant  him  the  investiture  of  Milan  and  its 
dependencies ;  that  he  shall  within  four  months  declare 
which  of  these  two  princesses  he  had  pitched  upon,  and 
fulfil  the  respective  conditions  upon  the  consummation 
of  the  marriage,  which  shall  take  place  within  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  treaty ;  that  as  soon  as  the  duke 
of  Orleans  is  put  in  possession  either  of  the  Low 
Countries  or  of  Milan,  Francis  shall  restore  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  all  that  he  now  possesses  of  his  terri- 
tories, except  Fignerol  and  Montmilian;  that  Francis 
shall  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
or  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and 
Charles  shall  give  up  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy and  county  of  Charolois;  that  Francis  shall 
give  no  aid  to  the  exiled  king  of  Navarre ;  that  both 
monarchs  shall  join  in  making  war  upon  the  Turk, 
towards  which  the  king  shall  furnish,  when  required 
by  the  emperor  and  empire,  six  hundred  men-at-arms, 
and  ten  thousand  foot.^ 

Besides  the  immediate  motives  to  this  peace,  arising 
from  the  distress  of  his  army  through  want  of  pro- 
visions, from  the  difficulty  of  retreating  out  of  France, 
and  the  impossibility  of  securing  winter  quarters  there, 
the  emperor  was  influenced  by  other  considerations, 
more  distant,  indeed,  but  not  less  weighty.  The  pope 
was  offended  to   a  great  degree,  as  well  at  his  con- 

*"  Reeneil  des  Trails,  torn.  L  227. — Belius  de  Caudis  PaciB  Ciepia& 
in  Actia  Erudit,  Lips.,  1763. 
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oessions  to  the  Protestants  in  the  late  diet  as  at  hit 
consenting  to  call  a  council,  and  to  admit  of  pubUo 
disputations  in  Gtennany  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  doctrines  in  controversy.  Paul,  considering  both 
these  steps  as  sacrilegious  encroachments  on  tihe  juris- 
diction as  well  as  privileges  of  the  holy  see,  had 
addressed  to  the  emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  written  with  such  acrimony  of 
language,  and  in  a  style  of  such  high  authority  as  dis- 
covered more  of  an  intention  to  draw  on  a  quanel 
than  of  a  desire  to  reclaim  him.  This  ill-humour  was 
not  a  little  inflamed  by  the  emperor's  league  wifb 
Henry  of  England,  which,  being  contracted  witih  a 
heretio  excommunicated  by  the  apostolic  see,  appeared 
to  the  pope  a  pro&ne  alliance,  and  was  not  less  dreaded 
by  him  than  that  of  Francis  with  Solyman.  Paul's 
son  and  grandson,  highly  incensed  at  l^e  emperor  for 
having  refused  to  gratify  them  with  r^ard  to  the 
alienation  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  contributed  by  fheir 
suggestions  to  sour  and  disgust  him  still  more.  To  all 
which  was  added  the  powerful  operation  of  the  flattery 
and  promises  which  Francis  incessantly  employed  to 
gain  him.  Though,  from  his  desire  of  maintaining  a 
neutrality,  the  pope  had  hitherto  suppressed  his  own 
resentment,  had  eluded  the  artifices  of  his  own  family, 
and  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  it  was 
not  safe  to  rely  much  on  the  steadiness  of  a  man  whom 
his  passions,  his  friends,  and  his  interest  combined  to 
shake.  The  union  of  the  pope  with  Francis,  Charles 
well  knew,  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in 
Italy  to  be  attacked.  The  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  would 
probably  follow  the  example  of  a  pontifl  who  was 
considered  as  a  model  of  political  wisdom  among  the 
Italians ;  and  thus,  at  a  juncture  when  he  felt  him- 
self hardly  equal  to  the  burden  of  the  present  war, 
he  would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  wei£^  of  a  new 
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confederacy  against  him.'^  At  the  same  time  the  Turks, 
ahnost  unresisted,  made  such  progress  in  Hungary, 
rediicing  town  after  town,  that  they  approached  near 
to  the  confines  of  the  Austrian  provinces.^  Above  all 
these,  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines  in  Germany,  and  the  dangerous  combination 
into  which  the  princes  of  that  profession  had  entered, 
called  for  his  immediate  attention.  Almost  one-half 
of  Oermany  had  revolted  from  the  established  Church  ; 
the  fidelity  of  the  rest  was  much  shaken ;  the  nobility 
of  Austria  had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  free  exercise 
of  religion ;  ^  the  Bohemians,  among  whom  some  seeds 
of  the  doctrines  of  Huss  still  remained,  openly  favoured 
the  new  opinions;  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  with 
a  zeal  which  is  seldom  found  among  ecclesiastics,  had 
begun  the  reformation  of  his  diocese ;  nor  was  it 
possible,  unless  some  timely  and  effectual  check  were 
given  to  the  spirit  of  innovation,  to  foresee  where  it 
would  end.  He  himself  had  been  a  witness,  in  the 
late  diet,  to  the  peremptory  and  decisive  tone  which 
the  Protestants  had  now  assumed.  He  had  seen  how, 
from  confidence  in  their  number  and  union,  they  had 
forgotten  the  humble  style  of  their  first  petitions,  and 
had  grown  to  such  boldness  as  openly  to  despise  the 
pope,  and  to  show  no  great  reverence  for  the  imperial 
dignity  itself.  If,  therefore,  he  wished  to  maintain 
either  the  ancient  religion  or  his  own  authority,  and 
would  not  choose  to  dwindle  into  a  mere  nominal  head 
of  the  empire,  some  vigorous  and  speedy  effort  was 
reqmsite  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be  made  during 
a  war  tliat  required  the  greatest  exertion  of  his  strength 
against  a  foreign  and  powerful  enemy. 

Such  being  the  emperor's  inducements  to  peace,  he 
had  the  address  to  frame  the  treaty  of  Crespy  so  as  to 

»*  F.  Paul,  100.— Pallavic,  163.  »»  Istuanhaffii  Hist  Hung.,  177. 
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promote  all  the  ends  Trhich  he  had  in  yiew.  By  oomiiig 
to  an  agreement  with  Francis,  he  took  from  the  pope 
all  prospects  of  advantage  in  courting  the  friendship  of 
that  monarch  in  preference  to  his.  By  the  proviso  wifli 
r^ard  to  a  war  with  the  Turks,  he  not  only  deprived 
Boljrman  of  a  powerful  ally,  but  turned  the  arms  of  that 
ally  against  him.  By  a  private  article,  not  inserted  in 
the  treaty,  that  it  might  not  raise  any  unseasouaUa 
alarm,  he  agreed  with  Francis  that  both  should  exert 
all  their  influence  and  power  in  order  to  proouze  a 
general  council,  to  assort  its  authority,  and  to  exter- 
minate the  Protestant  heresy  out  of  tibcir  dominions. 
This  cut  off  all  chance  of  assistance  which  the  oon* 
federates  of  Smalkalde  might  expect  from  the  Frenoh 
king ;  ^^  and,  lest  their  solicitations  or  his  jealousy  of 
an  ancient  rival  should  hereafter  tempt  Francis  to  forget 
this  engagement,  he  left  him  embarrassed  with  ai  war 
against  England,  which  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
take  any  considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany. 

Henry,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  his 
own  power  and  importance,  felt  in  the  most  sensible 
manner  the  neglect  with  which  the  emperor  had  treated 
him  in  concluding  a  separate  peace.  But  the  situa- 
tion of  his  affairs  was  such  as  somewhat  alleviated 
the  mortification  which  this  occasioned ;  for  though  his 
was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  from  the 
siege  of  Montreuil,  because  the  Flemish  troops  received 
orders  to  retire,  Boulogne  had  surrendered  before  the 
negotiations  at  Crespy  were  brought  to  an  issua  While 
elated  with  vanity  on  account  of  this  conquest,  and 
inflamed  with  indignation  against  the  emperor^  the 
ambassadors  whom  Francis  sent  to  make  overtures  of 
peace  foimd  him  too  arrogant  to  grant  what  was  moderate 
or  equitable.  His  demands  were  indeed  extravaganti 
and  made  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror:  that  'SnxmB 

V  fleck,  lib.  ilL  49S. 
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should  renounce  liis  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  not 
onlj  pay  up  the  arrears  of  former  debts,  but  reimburse 
the  money  which  Henry  had  expended  in  the  present 
war.  Francis,  though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace  and 
willing  to  yield  a  great  deal  in  order  to  attain  it,  being 
now  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  imperial  arms,  rejected 
these  ignominious  propositions  with  disdain ;  and,  Henry 
departing  for  England,  hostilities  continued  between  th^ 
two  nations.* 

The  treaty  of  peace,  how  acceptable  soever  to  the 
people  of  France,  whom  it  delivered  from  the  dread 
of  an  enemy  who  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  was  loudly  complained  of  by^  the  dauphin. 
He  considered  it  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  king  his 
fether's  extraordinary  partiality  towards  his  younger 
brother,  now  duke  of  Orleans,  and  complained  that  from 
his  eagerness  to  gain  an  establishment  for  a  favourite 
son  he  had  sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  and 
renounced  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  valuable  rights 
of  the  crown.  But,  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  offend 
the  king  by  refusing  to  ratify  it,  though  extremely 
desirous  at  the  same  time  of  securing  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  reclaiming  what  was  now  alienated  so  much 
to  his  detriment,  he  secretly  protested,  in  presence  of 
some  of  his  adherents,  against  the  whole  transaction, 
and  declared  whatever  he  should  be  obliged  to  do  in 
order  to  confirm  it  null  in  itself  and  void  of  all 
obligation.  The  parliament  of  Thoulouse,  probably  by 
the  instigation  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.'^  But 
Francis — highly  pleased  as  well  with  having  delivered 
his  subjects  from  the  miseries  of  an  invasion  as  with 
the  prospect  of  acquiring  an  independent  settlement 
for  his  son  at  no  greater  price  than  that  of  renouncing 
conquests  to  which  he  had  no  just  claim,  titles  which 

**  M^m.   de   Ribieri   torn,  i  p.  **  Recueil  des  Traits,  tonu  iL 
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had  brought  so  much  expense  and  so  many  disasters 
upon  the  nation,  and  rights  grown  obsolete  and  of  no 
value — ^ratified  the  treaty  with  great  joy.  Charles, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty,  declared  his 
intention  of  giving  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  together  with  the  duchy  of 
Milan  as  her  dowry.*®  Every  circiunstance  seemed  to 
promise  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  emperor,  cruelly 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  no  condition 
to  undertake  any  enterprize  where  great  activity  was 
requisite,  or  much  fatigue  to  be  endured.  He  himself 
felt  this,  or  wished  at  least  that  it  should  be  believed ; 
and  being  so  much  disabled  by  this  excruciating  dis- 
temper, when  a  French  ambassador  followed  him  to 
Brussels  in  order  to  be  present  at  his  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  signed  his  name,  he  observed  that  there  was  no 
great  danger  of  his  violating  these  articles,  as  a  hand 
that  could  hardly  hold  a  pen  was  little  able  to  brandish 
a  lance. 

The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  emperor 
several  months  in  Brussels,  and  was  the  apparent  cause 
of  putting  off  the  execution  of  the  great  scheme  which 
he  had  formed  in  order  to  humble  the  Protestant  party 
in  Germany.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this 
delay ;  for,  however  prevalent  the  motives  were  which 
determined  him  to  undertake  this  enterprize,  the  nature 
of  that  great  body  which  he  was  about  to  attack,  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  his  own  affairs,  made  it  necessary 
to  deliberate  long,  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  not 
too  suddenly  to  throw  aside  the  veil  imder  which  he 
had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  sentiments  and  schemes. 
He  was  sensible  that  the  Protestants,  conscious  of  their 
own  strength,  but  under  continual  apprehensions  of  his 
designs,  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  powerful  confederacy, 

^  Jlecadl  d«  Tndt^  torn.  ii.  238. 
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joined  to  the  jealousy  of  a  feeble  faction,  and  were  no 
less  quick-sighted,  to  discern  the  first  appearance  of 
danger  than  ready  to  take  arms  in  order  to  repel  it. 
At  the  same  time,  he  still  continued  involved  in  a 
Turkish  war ;  and  though,  in  order  to  deliver  himself 
from  this  encumbrance,  he  hod  determined  to  send 
an  envoy  to  the  Porte  with  most  advantageous  and 
even  submissive  overtures  of  peace,  the  resolutions  of 
that  haughty  court  were  so  imcertain  that,  before  these 
were  known,  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent 
to  have  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  his  own 
dominions. 

Upon  this  account,  he  appeared  dissatisfled  with  a 
bull  issued  by  the  pope  immediately  after  the  peace  of 
Crespy,  summoning  the  coimcil  to  assemble  at  Trent 
early  next  spring,  and  exhorting  all  Christian  princes 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  that  the  present  happy 
interval  of  tranquillity  afforded  them  of  suppressing 
those  heresies  which  threatened  to  subvert  whatever 
was  sacred  or  venerable  among  Christians.  But,  after 
such  a  slight  expression  of  dislike  as  was  necessary  in 
order  to  cover  his  designs,  he  determined  to  counte- 
nance the  council,  which  might  become  no  inconsider- 
able instrument  towards  accomplishing  his  projects, 
and  therefore  not  only  appointed  iambassadors  to  appear 
there  in  his  name,  but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in  his 
dominions  to  attend  at  the  time  prefixed.*^ 

Such  were  the  emperor's  views,  when  the  imperial 
diet,  after  several  prorogations,  was  opened  at  Worms. 
The  Protestants,  who  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  by  a  very  precarious  tenure,  having  no  other 
security  for  it  than  the  recess  of  the  last  diet,  which 
was  to  continue  in  force  only  until  the  meeting  of  a 
council,  wished  earnestly  to  establish  that  important 
privilege  upon  some  firmer  basis,  and  to  hold  it  by  a 

♦*  F.  Paul,  104. 
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perpetual,  not  a  temporary  title.  But,  instead  of  oflEer- 
ing  them  any  additional  security,  Ferdinand  opened 
the  diet  with  observing  that  there  were  two  points 
which  chiefly  required  consideration — ^the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  state  of  religion ; 
that  the  former  was  the  most  urgent,  as  Solyman,  after 
conquering  the  greatest  part  of  Hxmgary,  was  now 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  Austrian  provinces;  that  the 
emperor,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  annoying  this  formidable 
enemy,  and  with  the  hazard  of  his  own  person  had 
resisted  his  attacks,  being  animated  still  with  the  same 
zeal,  had  now  consented  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of 
his  success  against  France,  that,  in  conjimction  with  his 
ancient  rival,  he  might  turn  his  arms  with  greater  vigour 
against  the  common  adversary  of  the  Christian  faith; 
that  it  became  all  the  members  of  the  empire  to  second 
those  pious  endeavours  of  its  head ;  that  therefore  they 
ought  without  delay  to  vote  him  such  effectual  aid  as 
not  only  their  duty  but  their  interest  called  upon  them 
to  furnish ;  that  the  controversies  about  religion  were 
so  intricate,  and  of  such  difficult  discussion,  as  to  give 
no  hope  of  its  being  possible  to  bring  them  at  present 
to  any  final  issue;  that  by  perseverance  and  repeated 
solicitations  the  emperor  had  at  length  prevailed  on  the 
pope  to  call  a  council,  for  which  they  had  so  often 
wished  and  petitioned ;  that  the  time  appointed  for  its 
meeting  was  now  come,  and  both  parties  ought  to  wait 
for  its  decrees,  and  submit  to  them  as  the  decisions  of 
the  universal  Church. 

The  popish  members  of  the  diet  received  this  decla* 
ration  with  great  applause,  and  signified  their  entire 
acquiescence  in  every  particular  which  it  contained. 
The  Protestants  expressed  great  surprise  at  propositions 
which  were  so  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  recess  of  the 
former  diet ;  they  insisted  that  the  questions  with  regard 
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to  religion,  as  first  in  dignity  and  importance,  ought 
to  come  first  under  deliberation ;  that,  alarming  as  the 
progress  of  the  Turks  was  to  all  Germany,  the  securing 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  touched  them  still 
more  nearly;  nor  could  they  prosecute  a  foreign  war 
with  spirit  while  solicitous  and  imcertain  about  their 
domestic  tranquillity;  that  if  the  latter  were  once 
rendered  firm  and  permanent  they  would  concur  with 
their  countrymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield  to 
none  of  them  in  activity  or  zeal.  But,  if  the  danger 
from  the  Turkish  arms  were  indeed  so  imminent  as  not 
to  admit  of  such  a  delay  as  would  be  occasioned  by  an 
immediate  examination  of  the  controverted  points  in 
religion,  they  required  that  a  diet  should  be  instantly 
appointed,  to  which  the  final  settlement  of  their  re- 
ligious disputes  should  be  referred;  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  decree  of  the  former  diet  concerning 
religion  should  be  explained  in  a  point  which  they 
deemed  essential.  By  the  recess  of  Spires  it  was  pro- 
vided  that  they  should  enjoy  unmolested  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion  until  the  meeting  of  a  legal 
coimcil ;  but,  as  the  pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to 
which  Ferdinand  had  required  them  to  submit,  they 
began  to  suspect  that  their  adversaries  might  take 
advantage  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of  the  recess, 
and,  pretending  that  the  event  therein  mentioned  had 
now  taken  place,  might  pronounce  them  to  be  no  longer 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  order  to  guard 
against  this  interpretation,  they  renewed  their  former 
remonstrances  against  a  coimcil  called  to  meet  without 
the  bounds  of  the  empire,  summoned  by  the  pope's 
authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  pre- 
siding, and  declared  that,  notwithstanding  the  convoca- 
tion of  any  such  illegal  assembly,  they  still  held  the 
recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in  full  force. 

At  other  junctures,  when  the  emperor  thought  it  of 
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advantage  to  soothe  and  gain  the  Protestants,  he  had 
devised  expedients  for  giving  them  satisfaction  with 
regard  to  demands  seemingly  more  extravagant;  but, 
his  views  at  present  being  very  different,  Ferdinand, 
by  his  command,  adhered  inflexibly  to  his  first  propo- 
sitions, and  would  make  no  concessions  which  had  the 
most  remote  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council 
or  to  weaken  its  authority.  The  Protestants,  on  their 
part,  were  no  less  inflexible;  and,  after  much  time 
spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  convince  each  other, 
they  came  to  no  agreement.  Nor  did  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  who  upon  his  recovery,  arrived  at 
Worms,  contribute  in  any  degree  to  render  the  Pro- 
testants more  compliant.  Fully  convinced  that  they 
were  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  and  of  truth,  they 
showed  themselves  superior  to  the  allurements  of 
interest  or  the  suggestions  of  fear;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations  or  discovered 
his  designs,  their  boldness  seems  to  have  increased. 
At  last  they  openly  declared  that  they  would  not  even 
deign  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in  presence  of  a  council 
assembled  not  to  examine  but  to  condemn  them,  and  that 
they  would  pay  no  regard  to  an  assembly  held  under  the 
influence  of  a  pope  who  had  already  precluded  himself 
from  all  title  to  act  as  a  judge  by  his  having  stigmatized 
their  opinions  by  the  name  of  heresy  and  denounced 
against  them  the  heaviest  censures  which,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  usurped  power,  he  could  inflict.** 

While  the  Protestants  with  such  union  as  well  as  firm- 
ness rejected  all  intercourse  with  the  council,  and  refused 
their  assent  to  the  imperial  demands  in  respect  to  the 
Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  showed  an  incli- 
nation to  gratify  the  emperor  with  regard  to  both* 
Though  he  professed  an  inviolable  regard  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  moderation 

'Sleid.,  343,  etc. — Seek.,  iiL  543,  etc — Thuan.,  Hist,  miu  ii  p.  66. 
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peculiar  to  himself ,  by  which  he  confirmed  the  &iyourable 
sentiments  which  the  emperor  already  entertained  of  him, 
and  gradually  paved  the  way  for  executing  the  ambitious 
designs  which  always  occupied  his  active  and  enterprizing 
mind.^  His  example,  however,  had  little  influence  upon 
such  as  agreed  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions ;  and 
Charles  perceived  that  he  could  not  hope  either  to  pro- 
cure present  aid  from  the  Protestants  against  the  Turks, 
or  to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies  on  account  of  their 
religion.  But,  as  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ripe  for  exe- 
cution, nor  his  preparations  so  far  advanced  that  he  could 
force  the  compliance  of  the  Protestants  or  punish  their 
obstinacy,  he  artfully  concealed  his  own  intentions.  That 
he  might  augment  their  security,  he  appointed  a  diet  to 
be  held  at  Eatisbon  early  next  year,  in  order  to  adjust 
what  was  now  left  undetermined ;  and  previous  to  it  he 
agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  divines  of  each  party 
should  meet  in  order  to  confer  upon  the  points  in  dis- 
pute.^ 

But,  how  far  soever  this  appearance  of  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  present  tranquiUity  might  have  imposed 
upon  the  Protestants,  the  emperor  was  incapable  of  such 
uniform  and  thorough  dissimulation  as  to  hide  altogether 
from  their  view  the  dangerous  designs  which  he  was 
meditating  against  them.  Herman,  count  de  Wied^ 
archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  a  prelate  conspicuous 
for  his  virtue  and  primitive  simplicity  of  manners,  though 
not  more  distinguished  for  learning  than  the  other 
descendants  of  noble  families  who  in  that  age  possessed 
most  of  the  great  benefices  in  Germany,  having  become 
a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformers,  had  begun, 
in  the  year  1543,  with  the  assistance  of  Melanethon  and 
Bucer,  to  abolish  the  ancient  superstition  in  his  diocese, 
and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  established 
among  the  Protestants.     But  the  canons  of  his  cathedral, 
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who  wero  not  posseflsed  with  the  some  qpirit  of  iiixio?«p 
tion,  and  who  foresaw  how  &tal  the  levelling  genius  of 
the  new  sect  would  prove  to  their  dignity  and  weaUiliy 
opposed,  from  the  beginning,  this  nnpreoedented  entw- 
prize  of  their  archbishop,  with  all  the  seal  flowing  from 
reverence  for  old  institutions,  heightened  by  oonoem  for 
their  own  interest  This  opposition,  which  the  archbishop 
considered  only  as  a  new  argument  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation,  neither  shook  his  resolution 
nor  slackened  his  ardour  in  prosecuting  his  plan.  The 
canons,  perceiving  all  their  endeavours  to  cheek  hit 
career  to  be  ineffectual,  solemnly  protested  against  hii 
proceedings,  and  appealed  for  redress  to  the  pope  and 
emperor,  the  former  as  his  ecclesiastical,  the  latter  as  hii 
civil  superior.  This  appeal  being  laid  before  the  emperor 
during  his  residence  in  Worms,  he  took  the  canons  of 
Cologne  under  his  immediate  protection,  enjoined  them 
to  proceed  with  rigour  against  all  who  revolted  from  the 
established  Church,  prohibited  the  archbishop  to  make 
any  innovation  in  his  diocese,  and  summoned  him  to 
appear  at  Brussels  within  thirty  days,  to  answer  the  aooa- 
sations  which  should  be  preferred  against  him.^ 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  against 
the  Protestant  party,  Charles  added  other  proofs  still 
more  explicit.  In  his  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Low 
Countries  he  persecuted  all  who  were  suspected  of 
Lutheranism  with  unrelenting  rigour.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Worms,  he  silenced  the  Ftotestant  preachen 
in  that  city.  He  allowed  an  Italian  monk  to  inveigh 
against  the  Lutherans  from  the  pulpit  of  his  ohapel,  and 
and  to  call  upon  him,  as  he  regarded  the  &vour  of  God, 
to  exterminate  that  pestilent  heresy.  He  despatched  the 
embassy  which  has  been  already  mentioned  to  Constanti- 
nople with  overtures  of  peaee^  that  he  might  be  free 
from  any  apprehensions  of  danger  or  intenruptioii  Iran 
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that  quarter.  Nor  did  any  of  these  steps,  or  their  dan- 
gerous tendency,  escape  the  jealous  observation  of  the 
Protestants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  fears  and  to  excite 
their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect. 

Meanwhile,  Charles's  good  fortune,  which  predomi- 
nated on  all  occasions  over  that  of  his  rival  Francis, 
extricated  him  out  of  a  difficulty  from  which,  with  all 
his  sagacity  and  address,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  have  disentangled  himself.  Just  about  the  time 
when  the  duke  of  Orleans  should  have  received  Ferdi- 
nand's daughter  in  marriage,  and  together  with  her  the 
possession  of  the  Milanese,  he  died  of  a  malignant  fever. 
By  this  event  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  a  valuable  province  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  or  from  the  indecency  of  violating  a  recent  and 
solemn  engagement,  which  must  have  occasioned  an  imme- 
diate rupture  with  France.  He  affected,  however,  to 
express  great  sorrow  for  the  untimely  death  of  a  young 
prince  who  was  to  have  been  so  nearly  allied  to  him ; 
but  he  carefully  avoided  entering  into  any  fresh  discus- 
sions concerning  the  Milanese,  and  would  not  listen  to  a 
proposal  which  came  from  Francis  of  new-modelling  the 
treaty  of  Crespy,  so  as  to  make  him  some  reparation  for 
the  advantages  which  he  had  lost  by  the  demise  of  his 
son.  In  the  more  active  and  vigorous  part  of  Francis's 
reign,  a  declaration  of  war  would  have  been  the  certain 
and  instantaneous  consequence  of  such  a  flat  refusal  to 
comply  with  a  demand  seemingly  so  equitable ;  but  the 
declining  state  of  his  own  health,  the  exhausted  condition 
of  his  kingdom,  together  with  the  burden  of  the  war 
against  England,  obliged  him  at  present  to  dissemble  his 
resentment,  and  to  put  off  thoughts  of  revenge  to  some 
other  juncture.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the  unfor- 
tunate duke  of  Savoy  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  resti- 
tution of  his  territories;  and  the  rights  or  claims 
relinquished  by  the  treaty  of  Crespy  returned  in  full 
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force  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  as  pretexts  for 
future  wars.** 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans's 
deaths  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  flattered  themselves 
that  the  essential  alterations  which  appeared  to  be 
unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  rupture,  which  would  prove  the  means  of  their 
safety.  But  they  were  not  more  disappointed  with 
regard  to  this  than  in  their  expectations  from  an  event 
which  seemed  to  be  the  certain  prelude  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  When  Paul,  whose 
passion  for  aggrandizing  his  family  increased  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  as  he  saw  the  dignity  and  power 
which  they  derived  immediately  from  him  becoming  more 
precarious,  found  that  he  could  not  bring  Charles  to 
approve  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  he  ventured  to  grant 
his  son  Peter  Lewis  the  investiture  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia,  though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
the  emperor.  At  a  time  when  a  great  part  of  Europe 
inveighed  openly  against  the  corrupt  manners  and  exor- 
bitant power  of  ecclesiastics,  and  when  a  council  was 
summoned  to  reform  the  disorders  in  the  Church,  this 
indecent  grant  of  such  a  principality  to  a  son  of  whose 
illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ought  to  have  been  ashamed, 
and  whose  licentious  morals  all  good  men  detested,  gave 
general  offence.  Some  cardinals  in  the  imperial  interest 
remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecoming  alienation  of 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church ;  the  Spanish  ambassador 
would  not  be  present  at  the  solemnity  of  his  inf  eoffment ; 
and,  upon  pretext  that  these  cities  were  part  of  the 
Milanese  state,  the  emperor  peremptorily  refused  to  con- 
firm the  deed  of  investiture.  But  both  the  emperor  and 
pope  being  intent  upon  one  common  object  in  GFermany, 
they  sacrificed  their  particular  passions  to  that  public 
cause,  and  suppressed  the  emotions  of  jealousy  or  resent- 
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ment  which  were  riBing  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might 
jointly  pursue  what  each  deemed  to  he  of  greater  import- 
ance.*^ 

Ahout  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  disturbed 
by  a  violent  hut  short  irruption  of  Henry,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. This  prince,  though  still  stripped  of  his  dominions, 
which  the  emperor  held  in  sequestration  until  his  differ- 
ences with  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  should  be 
adjusted,  possessed,  however,  so  much  credit  in  Germany 
that  he  undertook  to  raise  for  the  French  king  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  the  war  against 
England.  The  money  stipulated  for  this  purpose  was 
duly  advanced  by  Francis ;  the  troops  were  levied ;  but, 
Henry,  instead  of  leading  them  towards  France,  suddenly 
entered  his  own  dominions  at  their  head,  in  hopes  of 
recovering  possession  of  them  before  any  army  could  be 
assembled  to  oppose  him.  The  confederates  were  not 
more  surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack  than  the  king 
of  France  was  astonished  at  a  mean,  thievish  fraud,  so 
unbecoming  the  character  of  a  prince.  But  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  with  incredible  expedition,  collected  as  many 
men  as  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Henry^s  undisciplined 
forces,  and,  being  joined  by  his  son-in-law  Maurice,  and 
by  some  troops  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he 
gained  such  advantages  over  Henry,  who  was  rash  and 
bold  in  forming  his  schemes  but  feeble  and  undetermined 
in  executing  them,  as  obliged  him  to  disband  his  army, 
and  to  surrender  himseK,  together  with  his  eldest  son, 
prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment, imtil  a  new  reverse  of  affairs  procured  him 
liberty.*' 

As  this  defeat  of  Henry's  wild  enterprize  added  new 
reputation  to  the  arms  of  the  Protestants,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  Palatinate  brought 
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a  great  accession  of  strength  to  their  party.  Prederio, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Lewis  in  that  electorate,  had 
long  been  suspected  of  a  secret  propensity  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformers,  which  upon  his  accession  to  the  prin- 
cipality he  openly  manifested.  But,  as  he  expected  that 
something  elBfectual  towards  a  general  and  legal  establish- 
ment of  religion  would  be  the  fruit  of  so  many  diets,  con- 
ferences, and  negotiations,  he  did  not  at  first  attempt  any 
public  innovation  in  his  dominions.  Finding  all  these 
issue  in  nothing,  he  thought  himself  called  at  length  to 
countenance  by  his  authority  the  system  which  he 
approved  of,  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  subjects, 
who  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Protestant  states  had 
almost  universally  imbibed  their  opinions.  As  the 
warmth  and  impetuosity  which  accompanied  the  spirit  of 
reformation  in  its  first  efforts  had  somewhat  abated,  this 
change  was  made  with  great  order  and  regularity ;  the 
ancient  rights  were  abolished,  and  new  forms  introduced, 
without  any  acts  of  violence  or  symptoms  of  discontent. 
Though  Frederic  adopted  the  religious  system  of  the  Pro- 
testants, he  imitated  the  example  of  M..urice,  and  did 
not  accede  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde.*' 

A  few  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  Palatinate, 
the  general  council  was  opened,  with  the  accustomed 
solemnities,  at  Trent.  The  eyes  of  the  Catholic  States 
were  turned  with  much  expectation  towards  an  assembly 
which  all  had  considered  as  capable  of  applying  an 
effectual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  the  Church  when 
they  first  broke  out,  though  many  were  afraid  that  it 
was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefits  from  it,  when 
the  malady,  by  being  suffered  to  increase  during  twenty- 
eight  years,  had  become  inveterate  and  grown  to  such 
extreme  violence.  The  pope,  by  his  last  bull  of  convo- 
cation, had  appointed  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  in 
March.    But  his  views  and  those  of  the  emperor  were  so 
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diflTerent  that  almost  the  whole  year  was  spent  in  nego- 
tiations. Charles,  who  foresaw  that  the  rigorous  decrees 
of  the  conncil  against  the  Protestants  would  soon  drive 
them,  in  self-defence  as  well  as  from  resentment,  to  some 
desperate  extreme,  laboured  to  put  off  its  meeting  until 
his  warlike  preparations  were  so  far  advanced  that  he 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  second  its  decisions  by  the 
force  of  his  arms.  The  pope,  who  had  early  sent  to  Trent 
the  legates  who  were  to  preside  in  his  name,  knowing  to 
what  contempt  it  would  expose  his  authority,  and  what 
suspicions  it  would  beget  of  his  intentions  if  the  fathers 
of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity  when 
the  Church  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  their  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  interposition,  insisted  either  upon 
translating  the  council  to  some  city  in  Italy,  or  upon  sus- 
pending altogether  its  proceedings  at  that  juncture,  or 
upon  authorizing  it  to  begin  its  deliberations  immediately. 
The  emperor  rejected  the  two  former  expedients,  as 
equally  offensive  to  the  Germans  of  every  denomination ; 
but,  finding  it  impossible  to  elude  the  latter,  he  proposed 
that  the  council  should  begin  with  reforming  the  dis- 
orders in  the  Church  before  it  proceeded  to  examine  or 
define  articles  of  faith.  This  was  the  very  thing  which 
the  court  of  Rome  dreaded  most,  and  which  had  prompted 
it  to  employ  so  many  artifices  in  order  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  such  a  dangerous  judicatory.  Paul,  though 
more  compliant  than  some  of  his  predecessors  with  regard 
to  calling  a  council,  was  no  less  jealous  than  they  had 
been  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  saw  what  matter  of  triumph 
such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  afford  the  heretics. 
He  apprehended  consequences  not  only  humbling  but 
fatal  to  the  papal  see  if  the  council  came  to  consider  an 
inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only  business,  or  if  inferior 
prelates  were  allowed  to  gratify  their  own  envy  and 
peevishness  by  prescribing  rules  to  those  who  were 
exalted  above  them  in  dignity  and  power.     Without 
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listening,  therefore,  to  this  insidious  proposal  of  the 
emperor,  he  instructed  his  legates  to  open  the  counciL 

The  first  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  form.  In  a 
subsequent  one  it  was  agreed  that  the  framing  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  wherein  should  be  contained  all  the 
articles  which  the  Church  required  its  members  to  be- 
lieve, ought  to  be  the  first  and  principal  business  of  the 
council,  but  that  at  the  same  time  due  attention  should 
be  given  to  what  was  necessary  towards  the  reformation 
of  manners  and  discipline  From  this  first  symptom 
of  the  spirit  with  which  the  council  was  animated,  from 
the  high  tone  of  authority  which  the  legates  who 
presided  in  it  assumed,  and  from  the  implicit  defer- 
ence with  which  most  of  the  members  followed  their 
directions,  the  Protestants  conjectured  with  ease  what 
decisions  they  might  expect.  It  astonished  them,  how- 
ever, to  see  forty  prelates  (for  no  greater  number  wad 
yet  assembled)  assume  authority  as  representatives  of 
the  universal  Church  and  proceed  to  determine  the  most 
important  points  of  doctrine  in  its  name.  Sensible  of 
this  indecency,  as  well  as  of  the  ridicule  with  which  it 
might  be  attended,  the  coimcil  advanced  slowly  in  its 
deliberations,  and  all  its  proceedings  were  for  some  time 
languishing  and  feeble.^  As  soon  as  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  received  information  of  the  opening  of  the 
council,  they  published  a  long  manifesto,  containing  a 
renewal  of  their  protest  against  its  meeting,  together 
with  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  decline  its 
jurisdiction."  The  pope  and  emperor,  on  their  part, 
were  so  little  solicitous  to  quicken  or  add  vigour  to  its 
operations,  as  plainly  discovered  that  some  object  of 
greater  importance  occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  Protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned 
spectators  of  the  motions  of  the  sovereign  pontifi  and 
of  Charles,  and  they  entertained  every  day  more  violent 
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Bnspicions  of  their  intentions,  in  consequence  of  intelli- 
gence received  from  different  quarters  of  the  machina- 
tions  carrying  on  against  them.  The  king  of  England 
informed  them  that  the  emperor,  having  long  resolved 
to  exterminate  their  opinions,  would  not  fail  to  employ 
this  interval  of  tranquillity  which  he  now  enjoyed  as 
the  most  favourable  juncture  for  carrpng  his  design  into 
execution.  The  merchants  of  Augsburg,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  city  of  extensive  trade,  received  advice  by 
means  of  their  correspondents  in  Italy,  among  whom 
w&ce  some  who  secretly  favoured  the  iS^otestant  cause,®* 
that  a  dangerous  confederacy  against  it  was  forming 
between  the  pope  and  emperor.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  they  heard  from  the  Low  Countries  that  Charles 
had  issued  orders,  though  with  every  precaution  which 
could  keep  the  measure  concealed,  for  raising  troops 
both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Such 
a  variety  of  information,  corroborating  all  that  their 
own  jealousy  or  observation  led  them  to  apprehend, 
left  the  Protestants  little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  em- 
peror's hostile  intentions.  Under  this  impression,  the 
deputies  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  assembled  at 
Frankfort,  and,  by  communicating  their  intelligence 
and  sentiments  to  each  other,  reciprocally  heightened 
their  sense  of  the  impending  danger.  But  their  union 
was  not  such  as  their  situation  required,  or  the  prepara- 
tions of  their  enemies  rendered  necessary.  Their  league 
had  now  subsisted  ten  years.  Among  so  many  members, 
whose  territories  were  intermingled  with  each  other,  and 
who,  according  to  the  customs  of  Germany,  had  created 
an  infinite  variety  of  mutual  rights  and  claims  by  inter- 
marriages, alliances,  and  contracts  of  different  kinds, 
subjects  of  jealousy  and  discord  had  unavoidably  arisen. 
Some  of  the  confederates,  being  connected  with  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  were  highly   disgusted  with  the 
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landgrave  on  account  of  the  rigonr  with  which  he  had 
treated  that  raah  and  unfortunate  prince.  OUiers  taxed 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave,  the  heads  of  the 
league,  with  having  involved  the  members  in  unneoes* 
sary  and  exorbitant  expenses  by  their  px>fnseneM  or 
want  of  economy.  The  views,  likewise,  and  temper  of 
those  two  princes,  who  by  their  superior  power  and 
authority  influenced  and  directed  the  whole  body,  being 
extremely  different,  rendered  all  its  motions  langiiidy 
at  a  time  when  the  utmost  vigour  and  despatdi  wwe 
requisite.  The  landgrave,  of  a  violent  and  enterpriaiiig 
temper,  but  not  forgetful,  amidst  his  seal  for  religiilii| 
of  the  usual  maxims  of  human  policy,  insisted  that^  as 
the  danger  which  threatened  them  was  manifest  alid 
unavoidable,  they  should  have  recourse  to  the  most 
effectual  expedient  for  securing  their  own  safety,  by 
courting  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  or  by  joining  in  alliance  with  the  Flrotestaat 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  from  whom  they  might  ezpeot 
such  powerful  and  present  assistance  as  their  situatuNl 
demanded.  The  elector,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
most  upright  intentions  of  any  prince  in  that  age,  and 
with  talents  which,  might  have  qualified  him  abundanOy 
for  the  administration  of  government  in  any  tranqufl 
period,  was  possessed  with  such  superstitious  veneration 
for  all  the  parts  of  the  Lutheran  system,  and  sooh 
bigoted  attachment  to  all  its  tenets,  as  made  him  averse 
to  a  union  with  those  who  difliered  from  him  in  any 
article  of  faith,  and  rendered  him  very  incapable  ol 
undertaking  its  defence  in  times  of  difficult  and  danger. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  the  concerns  of  religian  were 
to  be  regulated  by  principles  and  maxims  totally  difiisrent 
from  those  which  apply  to  the  common  a£hirs  of  life ; 
and,  being  swayed  too  much  by  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
who  was  not  only  a  stranger  to  the  rules  of  politioal 
conduct)  but  despised  them,  he  often  discovered  an 
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UBCompl jing  spirit  that  proved  of  the  greatest  detriment 
to  the  cause  which  he  wished  to  support.  Influenced 
on  this  occasion  by  the  severe  and  rigid  notions  of  that 
Bef ormer,  he  refuised  to  enter  into  any  confederacy  with 
Francis,  because  he  was  a  persecutor  of  the  truth,  or  to 
solicit  the  friendship  of  Henry,  because  he  was  no  less 
impious  and  profane  than  the  pope  himself,  or  even  to 
join  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  because  they  differed 
from  the  Germans  in  several  ^tial  articles  of  faith. 
This  dissension  about  a  point  of  such  consequence  pro- 
duced its  natural  effects*  Each  secretly  censured  and 
reproached  the  other.  The  landgrave  considered  the 
elector  as  fettered  by  narrow  prejudices  unworthy  of 
a  prince  called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  such 
importance.  The  elector  suspected  the  landgrave  of 
loose  principles  and  ambitious  views  which  corresponded 
ill  with  the  sacred  cause  wherein  they  were  engaged. 
But,  though  the  elector's  scruples  prevented  their  timely 
application  for  foreign  aid,  and  the  jealousy  or  dis- 
content of  the  other  princes  defeated  a  proposal  for 
renewing  their  original  confederacy,  the  term  during 
which  it  was  to  continue  in  force  being  on  the  point  of 
expiring,  yet  the  sense  of  their  common  danger  induced 
them  to  agree  with  regard  to  other  points,  particularly 
that  they  would  never  acknowledge  the  assembly  of 
Trent  as  a  lawful  council,  nor  suffer  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  which 
he  had  taken  towards  the  reformation  of  his  diocese.*^ 

The  landgrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  penetrating 
to  the  bottom  of  the  emperor's  intentions,  wrote  to 
Granvelle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  thoioughly  cujquainted 
with  all  his  master's  schemes,  informing  him  of  the 
several  particulars  which  raised  the  suspicions  of  the 
Protestants,  and  begging  an  explicit  declaration  of  what 
they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.     Granvelle,  in  return, 

"  Seek.,  iii.  566,  570,  613.— Sleid.,  355. 
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assured  them  that  the  intelligenoe  which  they  had 
received  of  the  emperor's  military  preparations  was 
exaggerated,  and  all  their  suspicions  destitute  of  founda- 
tion ;  that  though,  in  order  to  guard  his  frontiers  against 
any  insult  of  the  French  or  English,  he  had  commanded 
a  small  body  of  men  to  be  raised  in  the  Low  Countries, 
he  was  as  solicitous  as  ever  to  maintain  tranquillity  in 
Germany.** 

But  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  correspond  with 
these  professions  of  his  minister.  For,  instead  of 
appointing  men  of  known  moderation  and  a  paoiflo 
temper  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  at 
the  conference  which  had  been  agreed  on,  he  made 
choice  of  fierce  bigots,  attached  to  their  own  system 
with  a  blind  obstinacy  that  rendered  all  hope  o|  a 
reconcilement  desperate.  Malvend^,  a  Spanish  divinai 
who  took  upon  him  the  conduct  of  the  debate  on  thiQ 
part  of  the  Catholics,  managed  it  with  all  the  sabtls 
dexterity  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more  studionp 
to  perplex  his  adversaries  than  to  convince  them,  and 
intent  on  palliating  error  than  on  discovering  tmflL^ 
The  Protestants,  filled  with  indignation  as  well  at  Ids 
sophistry  as  at  some  reg^nlations  which  the  empeijOK 
endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  disputants,  broke  off  thiQi 
conference  abruptly,  being  now  fully  convinced  iSh^ 
in  all  his  late  measures  the  emperor  could  have  no  other 
view  than  to  amuse  thenii  and  to  gain  tigme  for  zjpening 
his  own  schemes.^ 

^  Bldd.,  856.  •  lUcL,  85a— SaoL,  ffi.  6ia 
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Death  of  Lather. — Hostility  of  the  Emperor  towards  the  Protestants. — 
His  Alliances.— Diet  at  Batisbon. — ^The  Emperor's  Treaty  with  the 
Pope. — The  Protestants  prepare  for  Defence  and  seek  for  Aid. — 
They  lose  by  Inaction. — Their  first  Operations. — The  Emperor 
declines  Battle. — Maurice  of  Saxony,  his  Treachery.— Separation  of 
the  Confederate  Army. — Rigorous  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  to  those 
who  yielded. — Contest  between  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  Elector. 
— ^The  Pope  recalls  his  Troops. — Conspiracy  in  Genoa. — Fiesco, 
Count  of  Layagna. 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  increased^  and 
the  tempest  which  had  been  so  long  a  gathering  was 
ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence  against  the 
Protestant  Church,  Luther  was  saved,  by  a  seasonable 
death,  from  feeling  or  beholding  its  destructive  rage. 
Having  gone,  though  in  a  declining  state  of  health  and 
during  a  rigorous  season,  to  his  native  city  of  Eisleben, 
in  order  to  compose  by  his  authority  a  dissension  among 
the  counts  of  Mansfield,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
inflammation  in  his  stomach,  which  in  a  few  days  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
As  he  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the  author  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  revolutions  re- 
corded in  history,  there  is  not  any  person,  perhaps, 
whose  character  has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite 
colours.  In  his  own  age,  one  party,  struck  with  horror 
and  inflamed  with  rage  when  they  saw  with  what  a 
daring  hand  he  overturned  everything  which  they 
held  to  be  sacred  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  to 
him  not  only  all  the  defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the 
qualities  of  a  demon.      The  other,   warmed  with  the 
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admiration  and  gratitude  which  they  thought  he  merited 
as  the  restorer  of  light  and  liberty  to  the  Christian 
Churoh,  ascribed  to  him  perfections  above  the  condition 
of  humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  yenera* 
tion  bordering  on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to 
those  who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
Heaven.  It  is  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undistinguiflh- 
ing  censure  or  the  exaggerated  praise  of  his  ocmtem- 
poraries,  that  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  tiie 
present  age  concerning  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded 
as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  maintain  his  own 
system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  to  defend 
his  principles,  and  unwearied  industry  in  propagating 
them,  are  virtues  which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  every 
part  of  his  behaviour  that  even  his  enemies  must  allow 
him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To 
these  may  be  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  parity 
and  even  austerity  of  manners  as  became  one  wImi 
assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer,  such  sanctity  of 
life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered,  and  sadb 
perfect  disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight  presmnp* 
tion  of  his  sincerity.  Superior  to  all  selfish  conaidenif 
tions,  a  stranger  to  tiie  elegancies  of  life,  and  deapiahig 
its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
the  Church  to  his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  hxmsdf 
in  his  original  state  of  professor  in  the  university  and 
pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  moderate 
appointments  annexed  to  these  offices.  His  extra* 
ordinary  qualities  were  alloyed  with  no  inoonsideraUb 
mixture  of  human  frailty  and  human  passions.  Theaa^ 
however,  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be 
imputed  to  malevolence  or  eorruption  of  heart,  but  weMk 
to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  same  source  with  many 
of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all 
its  operations,  roused  by  great  objects  or  agitated  by 
violent  passions^  brdEeont^  on  many  oeoasiona^  with  an' 
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unpetoosity  which  astoniahes '  men  of  feebler  spirits  or 
such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation.  By 
carr3ang  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess,  he 
bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was 
often  betrayed  into  actions  whioh  exposed  him  to 
censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own  opinions  were 
well  founded  approached  to  arrogance;  his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness;  his  firmness  in  adhering 
to  them,  to  obstinacy;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his 
adversaries,  to  rage  and  scurrility.  Accustomed  himself 
to  consider  everything  as  subordinate  to  truth,  he 
expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men; 
and,  mthout  making  any  aUowances  for  their  timidity 
or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as  disap- 
pointed him  in  this  particular  a  torrent  of  invective 
mingled  with  contempt  Begardless  of  any  distinctioo 
of  rank  or  character  when  his  doctrines  were  attacked, 
he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriminately  with 
the  same  rough  hand:  neither  the  royal  dignity  of 
Henry  YIII.  nor  the  eminent  learning  and  abilities  of 
Erasmus  screened  them  from  the  same  gross  abuse  with 
which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eckius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty 
must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  violence  of  his 
temper :  they  ought  to  be  charged  in  part  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  age.  Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted 
with  those  maxims  which,  by  putting  continual  restraint 
on  the  passions  of  individuals,  have  polished  society 
and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  of  every  kind  were 
managed  with  heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered 
in  their  natural  language,  without  reserve  or  delicacy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  works  of  learned  men  were  all 
composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were  not  only  authorized, 
by  the  example  of  eminent  writers  in  that  language,  to 
use  their  antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal  scurrility, 
but  in  a  dead  tongue  indecencies  of  every  kind  appear 
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less  shocking  than  in  a  living  language,  whose  idioms 
and  phrases  seem  gross  because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we 
ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another.  For,  although 
virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and 
customs  vary  continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's 
behaviour  which  to  us  appear  most  culpable  gave  no 
disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even  by  some 
of  these  qualities  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame  that 
he  was  fitted  for  accomplishing  the  great  work  which 
he  undertook.  To  rouse  mankind  when  sunk  in  ignor- 
ance  or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the  rage  of 
bigotry  armed  with  power,  required  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence  of  zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper  daring  to  excess.  A 
gentle  call  would  neither  have  reached  nor  have  excited 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A  spirit  more  amiable 
but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's  would  have  shrunk  back 
from  the  dangers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted. 
Towards  the  close  of  Luther's  life,  though  without  any 
perceptible  diminution  of  his  zeal  or  abilities,  the  infir- 
mities of  his  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that  he 
grew  daily  more  peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more 
impatient  of  contradiction.  Having  lived  to  be  a 
witness  of  his  own  amazing  success,  to  see  a  great  part 
of  Europe  embrace  his  doctrines,  and  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  papal  throne,  before  which  the 
mightiest  monarchs  had  trembled,  he  discovered,  on 
some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and  self-applause. 
He  must  have  been,  indeed,  more  than  man,  if,  upon 
contemplating  all  that  he  actually  accomplished,  he 
had  never  felt  any  sentiment  of  this  kind  rising  in  his 
breast^ 

^  A  remarkable  instance  of  this,  in  his  last  wilL  Thongli  the  effecte 
as  well  as  of  a  certain  singolaTity  which  he  had  to  bequeath  were 
and  elevation  of  sentiment,  is  found     Texj    inconsiderable,    he    thought 
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Some  time  before  his  death,  he  felt  his  strength 
declining,  his  constitution  being  worn  out  by  a  pro- 
digious multiplicity  of  business,  added  to  the  labour  of 
discharging  his  ministerial  function  with  unremitting 
diligence,  to  the  fatigue  of  constant  study,  besides  the 
composition  of  works  as  yoluminous  as  if  he  had  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement.  His  natural  in- 
trepidity did  not  forsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death ; 
his  last  conversation  with  his  friends  was  concerning  the 
happiness  reserved  for  good  men  in  a  future  life,  of 
which  he  spoke  with  the  fervour  and  delight  natural  to 
one  who  expected  and  wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  it.*  The  account  of  his  death  filled  the 
Boman  Catholic  party  with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent 
joy,  and  damped  the  spirits  of  all  his  followers, — neither 
pao^  sufficiently  considering  that  his  doctrines  were 
now  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  flourish 
independent  of  the  hand  which  had  first  planted  them. 
His  funeral  was  celebrated,  by  order  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  with  extraordinary  pomp.  He  left  several 
children  by  his  wife,  Catherine  k  Boria,  who  survived 
him.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  were  in 
Saxony  some  of  his  descendants  in  decent  and  honour- 
able stations.' 

The  emperor  meanwhile  pursued  the  plan  of  dissimu- 
lation with  which  he  had  set  out,  employing  every  art 


it  necessary  to  make  a  testament, 
but  Bcomed  to  frame  it  with  the 
usual  legal  formalities :  '*  Notus 
Bum,"  says  he,  "  in  coslo,  in  terra, 
et  inferno  :  et  auctoritatem  ad  hoc 
Bufficientum  habeo,  ut  mihi  soli  ere- 
datur,  cum  Deus  mihi,  homini  licet 
damnabili,  et  miserabili  peccatori, 
ex  patema  misericordia  Evangelium 
filii  8ui  crediderit,  dederitque  ut  in 
eo  veraz  et  fidelis  fuerim,  ita  ut 
multi  in  mundo  illud  per  me  acce- 
perint,  et  me  pro  doctore  veritotiB 


agnoverint,  spreto  banno  papa?, 
CjQsaris,  regum,  principum  et  sacer- 
dotum,  immo  omnium  dasmonum 
odio.  Quidni,  igitur,  ad  dispoei- 
tionem  banc,  in  re  exigua,  sufficiat, 
si  adsit  manus  mete  testimonium, 
et  dici  possit,  Hcec  scripsit,  D.  Mar- 
tinus  Luther,  notarius  Dei,  et  testis 
Evangelii  eius."  Seek.,  lib.  iii. 
651. 

'Sleid.,  362.  — Seek.,  lib.  iii 
632,  etc. 

'  Seek.,  lib.  iiL  661. 
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to  amuse  the  Protestants  and  to  quiet  their  fears  and 
jealousies.  For  this  purpose  he  contrived  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  most  active 
of  all  the  confederates,  and  the  most  suspicious  of  his 
designs.  To  him  he  made  such  warm  professions  of 
his  concern  for  the  happiness  of  Germany  and  of  his 
aversion  to  all  violent  measures,  he  denied  in  such 
express  terms  his  having  entered  into  any  league  or 
having  begun  any  military  preparations  which  should 
give  any  just  cause  of  alarm  to  tlie  Protestants,  as  seem 
to  have  dispelled  all  the  landgrave's  doubts  and  appre- 
hensions, and  sent  him  away  fully  satisfied  of  his  pacific 
intentions.  This  artifice  was  of  great  advantage,  and 
eflfeetually  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  em- 
ployed. The  landgrave,  upon  his  leaving  Spires,  where 
he  had  been  admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Worms, 
where  the  Smalkaldic  confederates  were  assembled,  and 
gave  them  such  a  fiattering  representation  of  the  em- 
peror's favourable  disposition  towards  them  that  they, 
who  were  too  apt,  as  well  from  the  temper  of  the 
German  nation  as  from  the  genius  of  all  great  associa- 
tions or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  slow  and  dilatory  and  unde- 
cisive in  their  deliberation,  thought  there  was  no  necessity 
of  taking  any  immediate  measures  against  danger  which 
appeared  to  be  distant  or  imaginary.^ 

Such  events,  however,  soon  occurred  as  staggered  the 
credit  which  the  Protestants  had  given  to  the  emperor's 
declarations.  The  Council  of  Trent,  though  still  com- 
posed of  a  small  number  of  Italian  and  Spanish  prelates, 
without  a  single  deputy  from  many  of  the  kingdoms 
which  it  assumed  a  right  of  binding  by  its  decrees, 
being  ashamed  of  its  long  inactivity,  proceeded  now  to 
settle  articles  of  the  greatest  importance.  Having 
begun  with  examining  the  first  and  chief  point  in 
controversy  between   the  Church  of    Bome  and   the 

*  Sleid.,  Hist,  867,  373. 
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Beformers,  concerning  the  rule  which  should  be  held 
as  supreme  and  decisive  in  matters  of  faith,  the  council, 
by  its  infallible  authority,  determined,  "  That  the  books 
to  which  the  designation  of  apoert/pJial  hath  been  given 
are  of  equal  authority  with  those  which  were  received 
by  the  Jews  and  primitive  Christians  into  the  sacred 
canon ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the  Apos- 
tolic age  and  preserved  in  the  Church  are  entitled  to  as 
much  regard  as  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  the 
inspired  authors  have  committed  to  writing;  that  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures  made  or  revised  by 
St.  Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  trans- 
lation, should  be  read  in  churches  and  appealed  to  in  the 
schools  as  authentic  and  canonical."  Against  all  who 
disclaimed  the  truth  of  these  tenets  anathemas  were 
denounced  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  decision  of  these  points,  which  undermined 
the  main  foundation  of  the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain 
warning  to  the  Protestants  what  judgment  they  might 
expect  when  the  council  should  have  leisure  to  take  into 
consideration  the  particular  and  subordinate  articles  of 
their  creed.* 

This  discovery  of  the  counciPs  readiness  to  condemn 
the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  was  soon  followed  by  a 
striking  instance  of  the  pope's  resolution  to  punish  such 
as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  the  canons  of  Cologne 
against  their  archbishop  having  been  carried  to  Eome, 
Paul  eagerly  seized  on  that  opportunity  both  of  display- 
ing the  extent  of  his  own  authority  and  of  teaching  the 
German  ecclesiastics  the  danger  of  revolting  from  the 
established  Church.  As  no  person  appeared  in  behalf 
of  the  archbishop,  he  was  held  to  be  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  heresy,  and  a  papal  bull  was  issued  dcpri^dng 
him  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  inflicting  on  him  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and  absolving  his  subjects 

»  P.  Paul,  141.— Pallav.,  206. 
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from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken  to  him 
as  their  civil  superior.  The  countenance  which  he  hud 
given  to  the  Lutheran  heresy  was  the  only  crime 
imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  only  reason  assigned 
to  justify  the  extraordinary  severity  of  this  decree. 
The  Protestants  could  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  how 
zealous  soever  he  might  be  to  defend  the  established 
system  or  to  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  would  have 
ventured  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  against  a  prince 
and  elector  of  the  empire,  without  having  previously 
secured  such  powerful  protection  as  would  render  his 
censure  something  more  than  an  impotent  and  despio* 
able  sally  of  resentment  They  were,  of  course,  deeply 
alarmed  at  this  sentence  against  the  archbishop,  consider* 
ing  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  the  malevolent  intentions 
not  only  of  the  pope,  but  of  the  emperor,  against  the 
whole  party.* 

Upon  this  fresh  revival  of  their  fears  with  such 
violence  as  is  natural  to  men  roused  from  a  &lse  seen* 
rity  and  conscious  of  their  having  been  deceived,  Charles 
saw  that  now  it  became  necessary  to  throw  aside  the 
mask  and  to  declare  openly  what  part  he  determined  to 
act.  By  a  long  series  of  artifice  and  fallacy  he  had 
gained  so  much  time  that  his  measures,  though  not 
altogether  ripe  for  execution,  were  in  great  forward* 
ness.  The  pope,  by  his  proceedings  against  the  elector 
of  Cologne,  as  weU  as  by  the  decree  of  the  council| 
had  precipitated  matters  into  such  a  situation  as  ren- 
dered a  breach  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pro« 
testants  almost  imavoidable.  Charles  had,  thereforOi 
no  choice  left  him  but  either  to  take  part  with  them 
in  ov^uming  what  the  see  of  Home  had  detcrmined| 
or  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Church  openly  by 
force  of  arms.  Nor  did  the  pope  think  it  enough  to 
have  brought  the  emperor  under  a  necessity  of  acting ; 

•  Slaid.,  864.— F.  Paul,  160.— PollAV.  SS4. 
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he  pressed  lum  to  begin  his  operations  immediately,  and 
to  carry  them  on  with  snch  vigonr  as  oonld  not  fail  of 
securing  success.  Transported  by  his  zeal  against  heresy, 
Paul  forgot  all  the  prudent  and  cautious  maxims  of 
the  papal  see  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  extending 
the  imperial  authority  beyond  due  boimds ;  and  in  order 
to  crush  the  Lutherans  he  was  willing  to  contribute 
towards  raising  up  a  master  that  might  one  day  prove 
formidable  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Italy. 

But,  besides  the  certain  expectation  of  assistance  from 
the  pope,  Charles  was  now  secure  from  any  danger  of 
interruption  to  his  designs  by  the  Turkish  arms.  His 
negotiations  at  the  Forte,  which  he  had  carried  on  with 
great  assiduity  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  were  on  the 
point  of  being  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  he  de- 
sired. Solyman,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French 
king,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  obligation 
of  joining  the  emperor  against  his  ancient  ally,  laboured 
witii  great  zeal  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  be- 
tween them,  and  partly  from  its  being  necessary  to  turn 
his  arms  towards  Hie  East,  where  the  Persians  threatened 
to  invade  his  dominions,  consented  without  difficulty  to 
a  truce  for  five  years.  The  chief  article  of  it  was, 
"That  each  should  retain  possession  of  what  he  now 
held  in  Hungary ;  and  Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
pride  of  the  sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
of  fifty  thousand  crowns."  ^ 

But  it  was  upon*  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the 
Oermans  themselves  that  the  emperor  relied  with  the 
greatest  confidence.  The  Germanic  body,  he  knew, 
was  of  such  vast  strength  as  to  be  invincible  if  it  were 
united,  and  that  it  was  only  by  employing  its  own 
force  that  he  could  hope  to  subdue  it.  Happily  for 
him,  the  union  of  the  several  members  in  this  great 
system  was  so  feeble,  the  whole  frame  was  so  loosely 

'  iBtuanhafm  Hiat  Hiing,,  180. — M6xl  de  Ribier^  torn,  i  682. 
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compacted,  and  its  different  parts  tended  so  violently 
towards  separation  fix)m  each  other,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  it  on  any  important  emergence  to  join 
in  a  general  or  vigorous  effort.  In  the  present  juncture 
the  sources  of  discord  were  as  many  and  as  various 
as  had  been  known  on  any  occasion.  The  Boman 
Catholics,  animated  with  zeal  in  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion proportional  to  the  fierceness  with  which  it  had 
been  attacked,  were  eager  to  second  any  attempt  to 
humble  those  innovators  who  had  overturned  it  in  many 
provinces  and  endangered  it  in  more.  John  and  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  as  well  as  several  other  prinoes,  in« 
censed  at  the  haughtiness  and  rigour  with  which  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  treated  by  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde,  were  impatient  to  rescue  him  and  to  be 
revenged  on  them.  Charles  observed  with  satisfaction  the 
working  of  those  passions  in  their  minds,  and  counting 
on  them  as  sure  auxiliaries  whenever  he  should  think 
it  proper  to  act,  he  found  it,  in  the  meantime,  more 
necessary  to  moderate  than  to  inflame  their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  such  the  discern- 
ment with  which  the  emperor  foresaw  and  provided  for 
every  event,  when  the  diet  of  the  empire  met  at  Batis- 
bon.  Many  of  the  Boman  Catholic  members  appeared 
there  in  person,  but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smal* 
kalde,  under  pretence  of  being  unable  to  bear  the 
expense  occasioned  by  the  late  unnecessary  frequency 
of  such  assemblies,  sent  only  deputies.  Their  jealousy 
of  the  emperor,  together  with  an  apprehension  that 
violence  might  perhaps  be  employed  in  order  to  force 
their  approbation  of  what  he  should  propose  in  the 
diet,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  absence.  The  speech 
with  which  the  emperor  opened  the  diet  was  extremely 
artfuL  After  professing,  in  common  form,  his  regard 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  declaring 
that,  in  ordler  to  bestow  his  whole  attention  upon  the 
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re-establishment  of  it»  order  and  tranquillity,  lie  had 
at  present  abandoned  all  other  cares,  rejected  the  most 
pressing  solicitations  of  his  other  subjects  to  reside 
among  them,  and  postponed  affairs  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, he  took  notice,  with  some  disapprobation,  that 
his  disinterested  example  had  not  been  imitated,  many 
members  of  chief  consideration  having  neglected  to 
attend  aa  assembly  to  which  he  had  repaired  with  such 
manifest  inconvenience  to  himself.  He  then  mentioned 
their  unhappy  dissensions  about  religion,  lamented  the 
ill-success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose  them,  com- 
plained of  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  late  conference, 
and  craved  their  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  and  most 
effectual  method  of  restoring  union  to  the  churches  of 
Germany,  together  with  that  happy  agreement  in  articles 
of  faith,  which  their  ancestors  had  found  to  be  of  no  less 
advantage  to  their  civil  interest  than  becoming  their 
Christian  profession. 

By  this  gracious  and  popular  method  of  consulting 
the  members  of  the  diet  rather  than  of  obtruding  upon 
them  any  opinion  of  his  own,  besides  the  appearance 
of  great  moderation  and  the  merit  of  paying  much 
respect  to  their  judgment,  the  emperor  dexterously 
avoided  discovering  his  own  sentiments,  and  reserved 
to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  carrying  into  execu- 
tion what  theyxfihould  recommend.  Nor  was  he  less 
secure  of  such  a  decision  as  he  wished  to  obtain  by 
referring  it  wholly  to  themselves.  The  Boman  Catholic 
members,  prompted  by  their  own  zeal  or  prepared  by 
his  intrigues,  joined  immediately  in  representing  that 
the  authority  of  the  council  now  met  at  Trent  ought  to 
be  supreme  in  all  matters  of  controversy ;  that  all  Chris- 
tians should  submit  to  its  decrees  as  the  infallible  rule 
of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  besought  him  to  exert 
the  power  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Almighty, 
in  protecting    that  assembly  and   in  compelling  the 
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Protestimts  to  acquiesce  in  its  determinations.  The 
Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in 
which,  after  repeating  their  objections  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the  only  effectual  method  of 
deciding  the  points  in  dispute,  that  either  a  free  general 
council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  or  a  national 
council  of  the  empire  should  be  called,  or  a  select 
number  of  diyines  should  be  appointed  out  of  each  party 
to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith.  They  mentioned 
the  recesses  of  seyeral  diets  favourable  to  this  proposi- 
tion, and  which  had  afforded  them  the  prospect  of  termi- 
nating all  their  differences  in  this  amicable  manner; 
they  now  conjured  the  emperor  not  to  depart  from  his 
former  plan,  and,  by  offering  violence  to  their  con- 
sciences, to  bring  calamities  upon  Germany  the  very 
thought  of  which  must  fill  every  lover  of  his  country 
Mdth  horror.  The  emperor,  receiving  this  paper  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  paid  no  further  regard  to  it. 
Having  already  taken  his  final  resolution,  and  per- 
ceiving that  nothing  but  force  could  compel  them  to 
acquiesce  in  it,  he  despatched  the  cardinal  of  Trent  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope, 
the  terms  of  which  were  already  agreed  on;  he  com- 
manded a  body  of  troops,  levied  on  purpose  in  the  Low 
Countries,  to  advance  towards  Germany ;  he  gave  com- 
missions to  several  oflScers  for  raising  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire;  he  warned  John  and  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  that  now  was  the  proper  time  of  exerting 
themselves  in  order  to  rescue  their  ally,  Henry  of  Bruns- 
wick, from  captivity.®  • 

AU  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  without  the 
observation  and  knowledge  of  the  Protestants.  The 
secret  was  now  in  many  hands;  under  whatever  veil 
the  emperor  still  affected  to  conceal  lus  designs,  his 
officers  kept  no  such  mysterious  reserve ;  and  Ins  allies 

•  Sleid.,  374.— Seek.,  iii  66a 
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and  subjects  spoke  out  his  intenticHis  plainly.  Alanned 
with  reports  of  this  Idnd  from  every  quarter,  as  wdl  as 
with  the  preparations  for  war  which  they  could  not  but 
obsenre,  the  deputies  of  the  confederates  d^nanded 
audience  of  the  emperor,  and,  in  the  name  of  their 
masters,  required  to  know  whether  these  military  prepa- 
rations were  carried  on  by  his  command,  and  for  what 
end,  and  against  what  enemy.  To  a  question  put  in 
such  a  tone,  and  at  a  time  when  facts  were  become  too 
notorious  to  be  denied,  it  was  necessary  to  give  an 
explicit  answer.  Charles  owned  the  orders  which  he 
had  issued,  and,  professing  his  purpose  not  to  molest 
on  account  of  religion  those  who  should  act  as  dutiful 
subjects,  declared  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  and,  by  punishing  some  factious  members,  to 
preserve  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  empire  from 
being  impaired  or  dissolved  by  their  irregular  and  licen- 
tious conduct.  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name  the 
persons  whom  he  charged  with  such  high  crimes  and 
destined  to  be  the  objects  of  his  vengeance,  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  he  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of 
Hesse  in  view.  Their  deputies,  considering  what  he  had 
said  as  a  plain  declaration  of  his  hostile  intentions,  im- 
mediately retired  from  Katisbon.* 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
treat  with  the  pope,  who,  having  at  length  brought  the 
emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he  had  long  recom- 
mended, assented  with  eagerness  to  every  article  that 
he  prc^osed.  The  league  was  signed  a  few  days  after 
the  cardinal's  arrival  at  Eome.  The  pernicious  heresies 
which  aboimded  in  Germany,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled  at 
Trent,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine, 
together  with  good  order,  in  the  Church,  are  mentioned 

•  Sleid.,  376. 
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as  the  motives  of  this  union  between  the  contracting 
parties.  In  order  to  check  the  growth  of  these  evils, 
and  to  punish  such  as  had  impiously  contributed  to 
spread  them,  the  emperor,  having  long  and  without 
success  made  trial  of  gentler  remedies,  engaged  in- 
stantly to  take  the  field  with  a  sufficient  army,  that  he 
might  compel  all  who  disowned  the  council  or  had 
apostatized  from  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  submit  with 
due  obedience  to  the  holy  see.  He  likewise  bound 
himself  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them  during  six 
months  without  the  pope's  consent,  nor  without  assign- 
ing him  his  share  in  any  conquests  which  should  be 
made  upon  them,  and  that  even  after  this  period  he 
should  not  agree  to  any  accommodation  which  might 
be  detrimental  to  the  Church,  or  to  the  interest  of 
religion.  On  his  part,  the  pope  stipulated  to  deposit 
a  large  simi  in  the  Bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  war ;  to  maintain  at  his  own  charge, 
during  the  space  of  six  uonths,  twelve  thousand  foot 
and  five  himdred  horse ;  to  grant  the  emperor  for  one 
year  half  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout 
Spain ;  to  authorke  him,  by  a  bull,  to  alienate  as  much 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  religious  houses  in  that  country 
as  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns ;  and  to  employ  not  only  spiritual  censures,  but 
military  force,  against  any  prince  who  should  attempt 
to  interrupt  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this  treaty.** 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the 
extirpation  of  heresy  was  declared  to  be  the  object  of 
the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  this  treaty,  Charles 
still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  he  had 
no  design  to  abridge  their  religious  liberty,  but  that  he 
aimed  only  at  vindicating  his  own  authority  and  re- 
pressing the  insolence  of  such  as  had  encroached  upon 

>*  Sleid.,  381.— ROIat.,  S66.^Du  Mont^  Coipt  Diploxn.,  IL 
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it  With  tluB  yieWy  he  wrote  oircalar  letters,  in  the 
same  strain  with  his  answer  to  the  deputies  at  Batisbon, 
to  most  of  the  free  cities,  and  to  several  of  the  princes 
who  had  embraced  the  Protestant  doctrines.  In  these 
he  complained  loudly,  but  in  general  terms,  of  the 
contempt  into  which  the  imperial  dignity  had  &llen, 
and  of  the  presumptuous  as  well  as  disorderly  behaviour 
of  some  members  of  the  empire.  He  declared  that  he 
now  took  arms  not  in  a  religious  but  in  a  civil  quarrel ; 
not  to  oppress  any  who  continued  to  behave  as  quiet 
and  dutiful  subjects,  but  to  humble  the  arrogance  of 
such  as  had  thrown  off  all  sense  of  that  subordination 
in  which  they  were  placed  under  him  as  head  of  the 
Germanic  body.  Gross  as  this  deception  was,  and 
manifest  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  aU  who  considered 
the  emperor's  conduct  with  attention,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  make  trial  of  its  effect;  and  such  was  the 
confidence  and  dexterity  with  which  he  employed  it 
that  he  derived  the  most  solid  advantages  *  from  this 
artifice.  If  he  had  avowed  at  once  an  intention  of 
overturning  the  Protestant  Church  and  of  reducing  all 
G-ermany  imder  its  former  state  of  subjection  to  the 
papal  see,  none  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had  embraced 
the  new  opinions  could  have  remained  neutral  after  such 
a  declaration,  far  less  could  they  have  ventured  to  assist 
the  emperor  in  such  an  enterprize.  Whereas  by  con- 
cealing, and  even  disclaiming,  any  intention  of  that 
kind,  he  not  only  saved  himself  from  the  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  a  general  confederacy  of  aU  the  Pro- 
testant states,  but  he  furnished  the  timid  with  an  excuse 
for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested 
with  a  pretext  for  joining  him,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  infamy  of  abandoning  their  own  principles, 
or  takmg  part  openly  in  suppressing  them.  At  the 
same  time,  the  emperor  well  knew  that  if  by  their  assist- 
ance he  were  enabled  to  break  the  power  of  the  elector 
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of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave,  he  might  afterwards  pre- 
scribe what  terms  he  pleased  to  the  feeble  remains  of  a 
party  without  union,  and  destitute  of  leaders,  who  would 
then  regret,  too  late,  their  mistaken  confidence  in  him 
and  their  inconsiderate  desertion  of  their  associates. 

The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  of  his 
zeal,  had  wellnigh  disconcerted  this  plan,  which  the 
emperor  had  formed  with  so  much  care  and  art.  Proud 
of  having  been  the  author  of  such  a  formidable  league 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy  in  thinking 
that  the  glory  of  extirpating  it  was  reserved  for  his 
pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his  treaty  with 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  pious  inten* 
tion  of  their  confederacy,  as  well  as  to  display  his  own 
zeal,  which  prompted  him  to  make  such  extraordinary 
efforts  for  maintaining  the  faith  in  its  purity.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  soon  after  issued  a  bull  con- 
taining most  liberal  promises  of  indulgence  to  all  who 
should  engage  in  this  holy  enterprize,  together  with 
warm  exhortations  to  such  as  could  not  bear  a  part 
in  it  themselves  to  increase  the  fervour  of  their  prayers 
and  the  severity  of  their  mortifications,  that  they  might 
draw  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  those  who 
imdertook  it"  Nor  was  it  zeal  alone  which  pushed 
the  pope  to  make  declarations  so  inconsistent  with  the 
account  which  the  emperor  himself  gave  of  his  motives 
for  taking  arms.  He  was  much  scandalized  at  Charles's 
dissimulation  in  such  a  cause,  at  his  seeming  to  be 
ashamed  of  owning  his  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  at 
his  endeavours  to  make  that  pass  for  a  political  contest 
which  he  ought  to  have  gloried  in  as  a  war  that  had  no 
other  object  than  the  defence  of  religion.  With  as 
much  solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emptor  laboured  to 
disguise  the  purpose  of  the  confederacy,  did  the  pope 
endeavour  to  publish  their  real  plan,  in  order  that  they 
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nught  come  at  onoe  to  an  open  raptore  with  the  Pro* 
testantSy  that  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  might  be  cut 
oSj  and  that  Charles  might  be  under  fewer  temptationa 
and  have  it  less  in  his  power  than  at  present  to  betraj 
the  interests  of  the  Chnrch  by  any  accommodation 
beneficial  to  himself.^^ 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the 
pope's  indiscretion  or  maUce  in  making  this  discovery, 
continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  plan,  and  to  ass^ 
his  intentions  to  be  no  other  than  what  he  had  originally 
avowed.  Several  of  the  Protestant  states  whom  he  had 
previously  gained  thought  themselves  justified  in  some 
measure  by  his  declaration  for  abandoning  their  asso* 
oiates,  and  even  for  giving  assistance  to  him. 

But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater  and 
sounder  part  of  the  Protestant  confederates.  They 
clearly  perceived  it  to  be  against  the  Bef  ormed  religion 
that  the  emperor  had  taken  arms,  and  that  not  only 
the  suppression  of  it  but  the  extinction  of  the  German 
liberties  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  his  obtain- 
ing  such  an  entire  snpenority  as  would  enable  him 
to  execute  his  schemes  in  their  full  extent  They 
determined,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  their  own  defence, 
and  neither  to  renounce  those  religious  truths  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  they  had  attained  by  means  so 
wonderful,  nor  to  abandon  those  civil  rights  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  In 
order  to  give  the  necessary  directions  for  this  purpose, 
their  deputies  met  at  TJlm,  soon  after  their  abrupt 
departure  from  Eatisbon.  Their  deliberations  were 
now  conducted  with  such  vigour  and  unanimity  as  the 
imminent  danger  which  threatened  them  required.  The 
contingent  of  troops  which  each  of  the  confederates 
was  to  furnish  having  been  fixed  by  the  original  treaty 
of  union,  orders  were  given  for  bringing  them  inune- 

^  F.  Paul,  188.— Thuan.,  Hist,  L  61. 
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diately  into  the  field.  Being  sensible  at  last  that, 
through  the  narrow  prejudices  of  some  of  their  members 
and  the  imprudent  security  of  others,  they  had  neglected 
too  long  to  strengthen  themselves  by  foreign  alliances, 
they  now  applied  with  great  earnestness  to  the  Venetians 
and  Swiss. 

To  the  Venetians  they  represented  the  emperor's  in- 
tention of  overturning  the  present  system  of  Gtermany 
and  of  raising  himseU  to  absolute  power  in  that  country 
by  means  of  foreign  force  furnished  by  the  pope ;  they 
warned  them  how  fatal  this  event  would  prove  to  the 
liberties  of  Italy,  and  that  by  suffering  Charles  to 
acquire  unlimited  authority  in  the  one  country  they 
would  soon  feel  his  dominion  to  be  no  less  despotic  in 
the  other ;  they  besought  them,  therefore,  not  to  grant 
a  passage  through  their  territories  to  those  troops  which 
ought  to  be  treated  as  common  enemies,  bemuse  by 
subduing  Germany  they  prepared  chains  for  the  rest 
of  Europe.  These  reflections  had  not  escaped  the 
sagacity  of  those  wise  republicans.  They  had  com- 
municated their  sentiments  to  the  pope,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  divert  him  from  an  alliance  which  tended 
to  render  irresistible  the  power  of  a  potentate  whose 
ambition  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless.  But  they 
had  found  Paul  so  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own 
plan  that  he  disregarded  all  their  remonstrances.'^  This 
attempt  to  alarm  the  pope  having  proved  unsuccessful^ 
they  declined  doing  aujrthing  more  towards  preventing 
the  dangers  which  they  foresaw ;  and  in  return  to  the 
application  from  the  confederates  of  Sraalkalde,  they 
informed  them  that  they  could  not  obstruct  the  march 
of  the  pope's  troops  through  an  open  coimtry  but  by 
levying  an  army  strong  enough  to  &ce  them  in  the 
field,  and  that  this  would  draw  upon  themselves  the 
whole  weight    of   his   as  well    as    of  the    emperor's 

^  Adrioni,  Istoim  de*  sad  Tempi,  lik  ▼.  p.  33S. 
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indignation.  For  fhe  same  leason,  they  declined  lending 
a  sum  of  money  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land* 
grave  proposed  to  borrow  of  them  towards  carrying  on 
the  war." 

The  demands  of  the  confederates  upon   the  Si^Hss 
were  not  confined  to  the  obstructing  of  the  entrance  of 
foreigners  into  Germany:   tiiey  required  of  them,  as 
the  nearest  neighbours  and  closest  allies  of  the  empire, 
*  to  interpose  with   their  wonted  vigour  for  the    pre- 

I  servation  of  its  liberties,  and  not  to  stand  as  inactive 

4  Spectators  while    their   brethren  were   oppressed  and 

;  enslaved.     But,  with  whatever  zeal  some  of  the  cantons 

;  might  have   been  disposed  to  act  when  the  cause  of 

the  Eeformation  was  in  danger,  the  Helvetic  body 
was  so  divided  with  regard  to  religion  as  to  render  it 
unsafe  for  the  Protestants  to  take  any  step  without 
consulting  their  Catholic  associates;  and  among  them 
the  emissaries  of  the  pope  and  emperor  had  such  in- 
fluence that  a  resolution  of  maintaining  an  exact 
neutrality  between  the  contending  parties  was  the 
utmost  which  could  be  procured.^* 

Being  disappointed  in  both  these  applications,  the 
Protestants,  not  long  after,  had  recourse  to  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  the  approach  of  danger  either 
overcoming  the  elector  of  Saxony's  scruples  or  obliging 
him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  associates. 
The  situation  of  the  two  monarchs  flattered  them  with 
hopes  of  success.  Though  hostilities  between  them 
had  continued  for  some  time  after  the  peace  of  Crespy, 
they  became  weary  at  last  of  a  war  attended  with  no 
glory  or  advantage  to  either,  and  had  lately  terminated 
all  their  differences  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Campe, 
near  Ardres.     Francis  having  with  great  difficulty  pro- 

"  Sleid.,   381.  —  Paruta,   Istor.      apud   Scardium,  voL   iL   p.    647. 
Venet,  torn.  iv.  180. — Lambertus  **  Sleid.,  392. 
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cured  his  allies,  the  Scots,  to  be  included  in  the  treaty, 
in  return  for  that  concession  he  engaged  to  pay  a  great 
sum  which  Henry  demanded  as  due  to  him  on  several 
accounts;  and  he  left  Boulogne  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  as  a  pledge  for  his  faithful  performance  of 
that  article.  But,  though  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs  at  liberty  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  Germany,  so  unfortunate  were 
the  Protestants  that  they  derived  no  immediate  advan- 
tage from  this  circumstance.  Henry  appeared  unwiU-* 
ing  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  but  on  such 
conditions  as  would  render  him  not  only  the  head  but 
the  supreme  director  of  their  league — a  pre-eminence 
which,  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  interest  between  them 
were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  differed  from  them  so  widely 
in  his  religious  sentiments,  (hey  had  no  inclination  to 
admit.**  Francis,  more  powerfully  inclined  by  political 
considerations  to  afford  them  assistance,  found  his  king* 
dom  so  much  exhausted  by  a  long  war,  and  was  so 
much  afraid  of  irritating  the  pope  by  entering  into 
close  union  with  excommunicated  heretics,  that  he 
durst  not  undertake  the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldio 
league.  By  this  ill-timed  caution,  or  by  a  superstitious 
deference  to  scruples  to  which  at  other  times  he  was 
not  much  addicted,  he  lost  the  most  promising  oppor-^ 
tunity  of  mortifying  and  distressing  his  rival  which 
presented  itself  during  his  whole  reign. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  ill  success  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  courts,  the  confederates  found  no 
difficulty  at  home  in  bringing  a  sufficient  force  into  the 
field.  Germany  abounded  at  that  time  in  inhabitants ; 
the  feudal  institutions,  which  subsisted  in  full  forod, 
enabled  the  nobles  to  call  out  their  numerous  vassals 
and  to  put  them  in  motion  on  the  shortest  warning; 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  ener- 

^  Bymer,  zr.  93. — Herbert,  268. 
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vated  by  the  introductioii  of  commerce  and  arts,  liad 
acquired  additional  vigour  during  thi^  continual  wars 
in  which  they  had  been  employed  for  half  a  century, 
either  in  the  pay  of  the  emperors  or  the  kings  of 
France.  Upon  every  opportunity  of  entering  into  ser- 
vice they  were  accustomed  to  run  eagerly  to  arms ;  and 
to  every  standard  that  was  erected,  volunteers  flocked 
from  all  quarters.^'  Zeal  seconded  on  this  occasion 
their  native  ardour.  Men  on  whom  the  doctrines  of  the 
Beformation  had  made  that  deep  impression  which 
aocompanies  truth  when  first  discovered  prepared  to 
maintain  it  with  proportional  vigour;  and  among  a 
warlike  people  it  appeared  infamous  to  remain  inactive 
when  the  defence  of  religion  was  the  motive  for  taking 
arms.  Accident  combined  with  all  these  circiunstances 
in  facilitating  the  levy  ^  of  soldiers  among  the  con- 
federates. A  considerable  number  of  Germans  in  the 
pay  of  France,  being  diBmissed  by  the  king  on  the 
prospect  of  peace  with  England,  joined  in  a  body  the 
standard  of  the  Protestants.^^  By  such  a  concurrence 
of  causes  they  were  enabled  to  assemble  in  a  few  weeks 
an  army  composed  of  seventy  thousand  foot  and  fifteen 
thousand  horse,  provided  with  a  train  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  cannon,  eight  hundred  ammunition- wagons,  eight 
thousand  beasts  of  burden,  and  six  thousand  pioneers.^* 
This  army,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  undoubtedly 
the  best  appointed  of  any  which  had  been  levied  in 
Europe  during  that  century,  did  not  require  the  united 
effort  of  the  whole  Protestant  body  to  raise  it.  The 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and  the  imperial 
cities  of  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  Strasburg,  were  the  only 
powers  which  contributed    towards  this    great  arma- 

^'  Seek.,  lib.  iiL  161.  et  Zuniga  Commentarioruin  de  BeL 
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ment:  the  electors  of  Colore,  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  count  palatine,  overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats, 
or  deceived  by  his  professions,  remained  neuter.  John, 
marquis  of  Brandenburg  Bareith,  and  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg  Anspach,  though  both  early  converts  to  Luther* 
anism,  entered  openly  into  the  emperor's  service,  under 
pretext  of  having  obtained  his  promise  for  the  security 
of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  Maurice  of  Saxony  soon 
followed  their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  the  amazing 
rapidity  wherewith  they  had  assembled  them,  astonished 
the  emperor  and  filled  him  with  the  most  disquieting 
apprehensions.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition  to  resist 
such  a  mighty  force.  Shut  up  in  Batisbon,  a  town  of 
no  great  strength,  whose  inhabitants,  being  mostly 
Lutherans,  would  have  been  more  ready  to  betray  than 
to  assist  him,  with  only  three  thousand  Spanish  foot,  who 
had  served  in  Himgary,  and  about  five  thousand  Germans, 
who  had  joined  him  from  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
he  must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  approach  of 
such  a  formidable  army,  whidi  he  could  not  fight,  nor 
could  he  even  hope  to  retreat  from  it  in  safety.  The 
pope's  troops,  though  in  full  march  to  his  relief,  had 
hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany;  the  forces 
which  he  expected  from  the  Low  Countries  had  not  yet 
begun  to  move,  and  were  even  far  from  being  complete.* 
His  situation,  however,  called  for  more  immediate  succour, 
nor  did  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to  wait  for  such 
distant  auxiliaries,  with  whom  his  junction  was  so  pie- 
carious. 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles  that  the  con- 
federates did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage 
which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  In  civil  wars  the  first 
steps  are  commonly  taken  with  much  timidity  and  hesi- 
tation.   Men  are  solicitous,  at  that  time,  to  put  on  the 

^  Sleid.,  389.— Avila,  8,  a. 
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semblanoe  of  moderation  and  equity ;  they  Btrive  to  gain 
partisans  by  seeming  to  adhere  strictly  to  known  fcnms; 
nor  can  they  be  bronght  at  once  to  violate  those  estab* 
liahed  institutions  which  in  times  of  tranquillity  they 
hare  ever  been  accustomed  to  reverence:  hence  theur 
proceedings  are  often  feeble  or  dilatory  when  they  ought 
to  be  most  vigorous  and  decisive.  Lifluenced  by  those 
considerations  which,  happily  for  the  peace  of  society, 
operate  powerfully  on  the  human  mind,  the  confederates 
could  not  think  of  throwing  off  that  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  or  of  turning  their  arms 
against  him,  without  one  solemn  appeal  more  to  his 
candour  and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  and  a  manifesto  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many. The  tenour  of  both  was  the  same.  They  repre* 
sented  their  own  conduct  with  regard  to  civil  affairs  as 
dutiful  and  submissive ;  they  mentioned  the  inviolable 
union  in  which  they  had  lived  with  the  emperor,  as  well 
as  the  many  and  recent  marks  of  his  good  will  and 
gratitude  wherewithal  they  had  been  honoured;  they 
asserted  religion  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  violence  which 
the  emperor  now  meditated  against  them,  and,  in  proof 
of  this,  produced  many  arguments  to  convince  those  who 
were  so  weak  as  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  his  real  intentions ;  they 
declared  their  own  resolution  to  risk  everything  in  main- 
tenance of  their  religious  rights,  and  foretold  the  disso- 
lution of  the  German  constitution  if  the  emperor  should 
finally  prevail  against  them.^ 

Charles,  though  in  such  a  perilous  situation  as  might 
have  inspired  him  with  moderate  sentiments,  appeared  as 
inflexible  and  haughty  as  if  his  affairs  had  been  in  the 
most  prosperous  state.  His  only  reply  to  the  address  and 
manifesto  of  the  Protestants  was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the 

«  Sleid.,  384. 
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empire  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgraye  of 
Hesse,  their  leaders,  and  against  all  who  should  dare  to 
assist  them.  By  this  sentence,  the  ultimate  and  most 
rigorous  one  which  the  German  jurisprudence  has  pro- 
Tided  for  the  punishment  of  traitors  or  enemies  to  their 
coimtry,  they  were  declared  rebels  and  outlaws,  and 
deprived  of  every  privilege  which  they  enjoyed  as 
members  of  the  Germanic  body ;  their  goods  were  con- 
fiscated, their  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  it  became  not  only  lawful  but  meritorious  to 
invade  their  territories.  The  nobles  and  free  cities  who 
framed  or  perfected  the  constitution  of  the  German 
government  had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety 
and  privileges  as  to  trust  the  emperor  with  this  formidable 
jurisdiction.  The  authority  of  a  diet  of  the  empire  ought 
to  have  been  interposed  before  any  of  its  members  could 
be  put  under  the  ban.  But  Charles  overlooked  that  foiv 
mality,  weU  knowing  that  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with 
success  there  would  remain  none  who  would  have  either 
power  or  courage  to  call  in  question  what  he  had  done.^ 
The  emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his  sentence  against 
the  elector  and  landgrave  on  their  revolt  from  the  estab* 
lished  Church  or  their  conduct  with  regard  to  religion : 
he  affected  to  assign  for  it  reasons  purely  civil,  and  those, 
too,  expressed  in  such  general  and  ambiguous  terms, 
without  specifying  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  their 
guilt,  as  rendered  it  more  like  an  act  of  despotic  power 
than  of  a  legal  and  limited  jurisdiction.  Nor  was  it  alto- 
gether from  choice,  or  to  conceal  his  intentions,  that 
Charles  had  recourse  to  the  ambiguity  of  general  expres- 
sions; but  he  durst  not  mention  too  particularly  the 
causes  of  his  sentence,  as  every  action  which  he  could 
have  charged  upon  the  elector  and  landgrave  as  a  crime 
might  have  been  employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn 

**  Sleid.,  386. — ^Du  Mont,  Corps     Hist   abi^  da  Droit   publiqii% 
Diplom.,  XT.   p.  iL   314.^Pfeffel,      168,  736,  168. 
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many  of  the  Protestants  whom  he  still  pretended  to  con- 
sider as  faithful  subjects,  and  whom  it  would  have  been 
extremely  imprudent  to  alarm  or  disgust. 

The  confederates,  now  perceiving  all  hopes  of  accom- 
modation to  be  at  an  end,  had  only  to  choose  whether 
they  would  submit  without  reserre  to  the  emperor's  will 
or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They  were  not  destitute 
either  of  public  spirit  or  of  resolution  to  make  a  proper 
choice.  A  few  days  after  the  ban  of  the  empire  was  pub* 
lished,  they,  according  to  the  ciistom  of  that  age,  sent  a 
herald  to  the  imperial  camp,  with  a  solemn  declaration  of 
war  against  Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  gave  any 
other  title  than  that  of  pretended  emperor,  and  renounced 
all  allegiance,  homage,  or  duty  which  he  might  claim,  or 
which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  to  him.  But  previous  to 
this  formality  part  of  tiieir  troops  had  begun  to  act.  The 
command  of  a  considerable  body  of  men,  raised  by  the 
city  of  Augsburg,  having  been  given  to  Sebastian  Schertel, 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  by  the  booty  that  he  got  when 
the  imperialists  plundered  Bome,  together  with  the  merit 
of  long  service,  had  acquired  wealth  and  authority  which 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of  the  German 
nobles,  that  gallant  veteran  resolved,  before  he  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  confederates,  to  attempt  something 
suitable  to  his  former  fame  and  to  the  expectation  of  his 
countrymen.  As  the  pope's  forces  were  hastening 
towards  Tyrol,  in  order  to  ponetrate  into  Germany  by 
the  narrow  passes  through  the  mountains  which  run 
across  that  country,  he  advanced  thither  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  seized  Ehrenberg  and  Cuffstein,  two 
strong  castles  which  commanded  the  principal  defiles. 
Without  stopping  a  moment,  he  continued  his  march 
towards  Innspruck,  by  getting  possession  of  which  he 
would  have  obliged  the  Italians  to  stop  short,  and  with  a 
small  body  of  men  could  have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of 
the  greatest  armies.     Castlealto,  the  governor  of  Trent, 
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knowing  what  a  fatal  blow  this  would  be  to  the  emperor, 
all  whose  designs  must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian 
auxiliaries  had  been  intercepted,  raised  a  few  troops  with 
the  utmost  despatch  and  threw  himself  into  the  town. 
Schertel,  however,  did  not  abandon  the  enterprise,  and 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  place,  when  the  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  Italians,  and  an  order  from  tho 
elector  and  landgrave,  obliged  him  to  desist.  By  his 
retreat  the  passes  were  left  open,  and  the  Italians  entered 
Germany  without  any  opposition  but  from  the  garrisons 
which  Schertel  had  placed  in  Ehrenberg  and  Cuffstein, 
and  these,  having  no  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered 
after  a  short  resistance." 

Nor  was  the  recalling  of  Schertel  the  only  error  ol 
which  the  confederates  were  guilty.  As  the  supreme 
command  of  their  army  was  committed,  in  terms  of  the 
league  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  with  equal  power,  all  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  a  divided  and  co-ordinate  authority,  which  is 
always  of  fatal  consequence  in  the  operations  of  war,  were 
immediately  felt.  The  elector,  though  intrepid  in  his 
own  person  to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  in  the 
cause,  was  slow  in  deliberating,  uncertain  as  well  as 
irresolute  in  his  determinations,  and  constantly  preferred 
measures  which  were  cautious  and  safe  to  such  88  were 


**  Seckend.,  lib.  ii.  70. — Adrioni, 
Istoria  de'  suoi  Tempi,  lib.  v.  336. 
— Seckendorf,the  industrious  author 
of  the  Commentarius  Apologeticus 
de  Lutheranismo,  whom  I  have  so 
long  and  safely  followed  as  my 
guide  in  German  afiairs,  was  a  de- 
scendant from  Schertel.  With  the 
care  and  solicitude  of  a  German 
who  was  hiiusclf  of  noble  birth, 
Seckendorf  has  published  a  long 
digression  concerning  his  ancestor, 
calculated  chiefly  to  show  how 
Schertel  ww  ennobled,  and  his  poe* 


terity  allied  to  many  of  the  most 
ancient  fiunilies  in  the  empire. 
Among  other  curious  particulars,  he 
gives  us  an  account  of  his  wealth, 
^e  chief  source  of  which  was  the 
plunder  he  got  at  Rome.  His 
landed  estate  alone  was  sold  by  his 
grandsons  for  six  hundred  thousand 
florins.  By  this  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  riches  amassed  by  the 
eondottierif  or  commandeiB  of  meir* 
eenary  bands^  in  that  age.  At  the 
taking  of  Rome  Scherte  was  only  a 
eaptdin.     Seckend.  lib.  iL  73. 
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bold  or  decisiye.  The  landgraye,  of  a  more  active  and 
enterprising  natarOi  formed  all  his  resolutions  with 
promptitude,  wished  to  execute  them  with  spirit,  aad 
uniformly  preferred  such  measures  as  tended  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  Thus  their  maxims  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war  differed  as  widely  as  those  by 
which  they  were  influenced  in  preparing  for  it.  Such  per- 
petual contrariety  in  theiir  sentiments  gave  rise,  imper- 
ceptibly, to  jealousy  and  the  spirit  of  contention.  These 
multiplied  the  dissensions  flowing  from  the  incompati- 
bility of  their  natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more 
violent.  The  other  members  of  the  league,  considering 
themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to  the  elector  and 
landgrave  only  in  consequence  of  the  articles  of  a  volun- 
tary confederacy,  did  not  long  retain  a  proper  veneration 
for  commanders  who  proceeded  with  so  little  concord ; 
and  the  numerous  army  of  the  Protestants,  like  a  vast 
machine  whose  parts  are  ill  compacted  and  which  is  desti- 
tute of  any  power  sufficient  to  move  and  regulate  the 
whole,  acted  with  no  consistency,  vigour,  or  effect. 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that  by  remaining  at 
Batisbon,  he  might  render  it  impossible  for  the  pope's 
forces  to  join  him,  having  boldly  advanced  to  Landshut 
on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some  days  in  deliberating 
whether  it  was  proper  to  follow  him  into  the  territories  of 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  neutral  prince.  When  at  last  they 
surmounted  that  scruple  and  began  to  move  towards  his 
camp,  they  suddenly  abandoned  the  design,  and  hastened 
to  attack  Ratisbon,  in  which  town  Charles  could  leave 
only  a  small  garrison.  By  this  time  the  papal  troops, 
amounting  fully  to  that  number  which  Paul  had  stipu- 
lated to  furnish,  had  reached  Landshut,  and  were  soon 
followed  by  six  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran  bands 
stationed  in  Naples.  The  confederates,  after  SchertePs 
spirited  but  fruitless  expedition,  seem  to  have  permitted 
these  forces  to  advance  unmolested  to  the  place  of  rendez« 
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vous,  without  any  attempt  to  attack  either  them  or  the 
emperor  separately,  or  to  prevent  their  junction.**  The 
imperial  army  amounted  now  to  thirty-six  thousand  men, 
and  was  still  more  formidable  by  the  discipline  and 
valour  of  the  troops  than  by  their  number.  Avila,  com- 
mendador  of  Alc^tara,  who  had  been  present  in  all  the 
wars  carried  on  by  Charles,  and  had  served  in  the  armies 
which  gained  the  memorable  victory  at  Pavia,  which  con- 
quered Tunis,  and  invaded  France,  gives  this  the  prefer- 
ence to  any  military  force  he  had  ever  seen  assembled.* 
Octavio  Famese,  the  pope's  grandson,  assisted  by  the 
ablest  officers  formed  in  the  long  wars  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  commanded  the  Italian  auxiliaries.  His 
brother,  the  Cardinal  Famese,  accompanied  him  as  a 
papal  legate ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  war  the  appearance 
of  a  religious  enterprise,  he  proposed  to  march  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  with  a  cross  carried  before  him,  and  to 
publish  indulgences  wherever  he  came  to  all  who  should 
give  them  any  assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  the  prac- 
tice in  the  crusades  against  the  infidels.  But  this  the 
emperor  strictly  prohibited,  as  inconsistent  with  all  the 
declarations  which  he  had  made  to  the  Germans  of  his 
own  party ;  and  the  legate,  perceiving,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
extirpation  of  which  he  considered  as  the  sole  object  of 
the  war,  was  publicly  permitted  in  the  imperial  camp, 
soon  returned  in  disgust  to  Italy.^ 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  emperor  to  send 
such  a  reinforcement  to  the  garrison  at  Batisbon  that  the 
confederates,  relinquishing  all  hopes  of  reducing  that 
town,  marched  towards  Ingoldstadt  on  the  Danube,  near 
to  which  Charles  was  now  encamped.  They  exclaimed 
loudly  against  the  emperor's  notorious  vioktion  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  empire  in  having  called  in 

^  Adriani,  Istoria  de*  cnioi  Tempi,  lib.  y.  340.  **  AtiK  1& 

»  F.  Paul,  191. 
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f areigners  to  lay  waste  Qermany  and  to  oppress  its 
libertieB.  As  in  that  age  the  dominion  of  the  Soman  see 
was  so  odious  to  the  Protestants  that  the  name  of  Hbe 
pope  alone  was  sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  horror  at 
any  enterprise  which  he  countenanced,  and  to  raise  in 
their  minds  the  blackest  suspicions,  it  came  to  be  imi- 
versally  believed  among  them  them  that  Paul,  not  saticH 
fied  with  attacking  them  openly  by  force  of  arms,  had 
dispersed  his  emissaries  all  oyer  Germany,  to  set  on  fire 
their  towns  and  magazines,  and  to  poison  their  wells  and 
fountains  of  water.  Nor  did  this  rumour,  which  was 
extrayagant  and  frightful  enough  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  credulity  of  the  yulgar,  spread  among  them 
only:  eyen  the  leaders  of  the  party,  blinded  by  their 
prejudices,  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they 
accused  the  pope  of  haying  employed  such  antichristiaii 
and  diabolical  arts  against  them.^  These  sentiments  of 
the  confederates  were  confirmed,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  behayiour  of  the  papal  troops,  who,  thinking 
nothing  too  rigorous  towards  heretics  anathematized 
by  the  Church,  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  in  the 
territories  of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  war  by  mingling  with  it  all  the  cruelty  of 
bigoted  zeaL 

The  first  operations  in  the  field,  however,  did  not 
correspond  with  the  violence  of  those  passions  which 
animated  individuals.  The  emperor  had  prudently 
taken  the  resolution  of  avoiding  an  action  with  an 
enemy  so  far  superior  in  number,*®  especially  as  he 
foresaw  that  nothing  could  keep  a  body  composed  of 
so  many  and  such  dissimilar  members  from  falling  to 
pieces,  but  the  pressing  to  attack  it  with  an  inconsiderate 
precipitancy.  The  confederates,  though  it  was  no  less 
evident  that  to  them  every  moment's  delay  was  pernicious, 
were  still  prevented,  by  the  weakness  or  division  of  their 

»  SkitL,  399.  »  Avila,  78,  a. 
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lead^*8,  from  exertiug  that  yigour  with  whidi  their  sitii- 
ation,  as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their  soldiers,  ought  to 
have  inspired  them.  On  their  arrival  at  Ingoldstadt  they 
found  the  emperor  in  a  camp  not  remarkable  for  strength, 
and  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  intrenchment.  Before 
the  camp  lay  a  plain  of  such  extent  as  afforded  sufficient 
space  for  drawing  out  their  whole  army  and  bringing  it 
to  act  at  once.  Every,  consideration  should  have 
determined  them  to  have  seized  this  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  emperor ;  and  their  great  superiority  in 
numbers,  the  eagerness  of  their  troops,  together  with  the 
stability  of  the  German  in&ntry  in  pitched  battles, 
afforded  them  the  most  probable  expectation  of  victory. 
The  landgrave  urged  this  with  great  warmth,  declaring 
that  if  the  sole  command  were  vested  in  him  he  would 
terminate  the  war  on  that  occasion,  and  decide  by  one 
general  action,  the  fate  of  the  two  parties.  But  the 
elector,  refleotmg  on  the  valoiur  and  discipline  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
and  conducted  by  the  best  officers  of  the  age,  would  not 
venture  upon  an  action  which  he  thought  to  be  so 
doubtful  as  the  attacking  such  a  body  of  veterans  on 
ground  which  they  themselves  had  chosen,  and  while 
covered  with  fortifications  which,  though  imperfect,  would 
afford  them  no  small  advantage  in  the  combat.  Notwith- 
standing his  hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was  agreed 
to  advance  towards  the  enemy's  camp  in  battle  array,  in 
order  to  make  a  trial  whether  by  that  insult,  and  by  a 
furious  cannonade  which  they  began,  they  could  draw 
the  imperialists  out  of  their  works.  But  the  emperor  had 
too  much  sagacity  to  fall  into  this  snare :  he  adhered  to 
his  own  system  with  inflexible  constancy,  and,  drawing 
up  his  soldiera  behind  their  trenches,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  receive  the  confederates  if  they  shoidd  venture 
upon  an  assault,  calmly  waited  their  approach,  and  care- 
fully restrained  his  own  men  from  any  excursions  or 
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skitmiiJies  which  might  bring  on  a  g^ieral  engagement 
He  rode  along  the  lines,  and,  addressing  the  troops  of  the 
difEer^it  nations  in  their  own  language,  encouraged  them 
not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
voice  and  countenance ;  he  exposed  himself  in  places  of 
greatest  danger  and  amidst  the  warmest  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  the  moist  numerous  that  had  hitherto 
been  brought  into  the  fidd  by  any  army.  Boused  by  his 
example,  not  a  man  quitted  his  ranks ;  it  was  thought 
infamous  to  discover  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the 
emperor  appeared  so  intrepid ;  and  the  meanest  soldier 
plainly  perceived  that  their  declining  the  combat  at  pre* 
sent  was  not  the  effect  of  timidity  in  their  general,  but 
the  result  of  a  well-grounded  caution.  The  confederates, 
after  firing  several  hours  on  the  imperiaUsts,  with  more 
noise  and  terror  than  execution,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  retired  to  their  own 
camp.  The  emperor  employed  the  night  with  such  dili- 
gence in  strengthening  his  works  that  the  confederates, 
returning  to  the  cannonade  next  day,  found  that,  though 
they  had  now  been  willing  to  venture  upon  such  a  bold 
experiment,  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  with 
advantage  was  lost.*^ 

Alter  such  a  discovery  of  the  feebleness  or  irresolu- 
tion of  their  leaders,  and  the  prudence  as  well  as  firm- 
ness of  the  emperor's  conduct,  the  confederates  turned 
their  whole  attention  towards  preventing  the  arrival  of 
a  powerful  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse,  which  the  Count  de  Buren  was  bringing 
to  the  emperor  from  the  Low  Countries.  But  though 
that  general  had  to  traverse  such  an  extent  of  country, 
though  his  route  lay  through  the  territories  of  several 
states  warmly  disposed  to  favour  the  confederates,  though 
they  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and,  by  their  superi- 
ority in  numbers,  might  easily  have  detached  a  force 

*•  Sleid.,  395,  397. — Avila,  27,  a.— Lamb.  Hortena.,  ap.  Scard.,  iL 
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sufficient  to  overpower  him,  he  advanced  with  such 
rapidity  and  by  such  well-concerted  movementH,  while 
they  opposed  him  with  such  remissness  and  so  little 
military  skill,  that  he  conducted  this  body  to  the 
imperial  camp  without  any  loss.*" 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  he  placed 
great  confidence,  the  emperor  altered  in  some  degree 
his  plan  of  operations,  and  began  to  act  more  upon  the 
offensive,  though  he  still  avoided  a  battle,  with  the  ut- 
most industry.  He  made  himself  master  of  Neuburg, 
Dillingen,  and  Donawert  on  the  Danube ;  of  Nordlingen, 
and  several  other  towns  situated  on  the  most  consider- 
able streams  which  fall  into  that  mighty  river.  By  this 
he  got  the  command  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  though 
not  without  being  obliged  to  engage  in  several  sharp 
encounters,  of  which  the  success  was  various,  not  with- 
out being  exposed  oftener  than  once  to  the  danger  of 
being  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
autumn  was  spent ;  neither  party  gained  any  remark- 
able superiority  over  the  other,  and  nothing  was  yet 
done  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a  period.  The  em- 
peror had  often  foretold  with  confidence  that  disced 
and  the  want  of  money  would  compel  the  confederates 
to  disperse  that  unwieldy  body,  which  they  had  neither 
abilities  to  guide  nor  funds  to  support.**  Though  he 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
predictions,  there  was  no  prospect  of  that  event  being  at 
hand.  But  he  himself  began  to  suffer  from  the  want  of 
forage  and  provisions ;  even  the  Catholic  provinces  being 
so  much  incensed  at  the  introduction  of  foreigners  into 
the  empire  that  they  furnished  them  with  reluctano6| 
while  the  camp  of  the  confederates  abounded  with  a 
profusion  of  all  necessaries,  which  the  zeal  of  their 

^  Sleid.,  403.  Camemdo,  ajpt,  FMi6nii%  voL  iiL 

*>  Belli   Smalkaldld  Comments-     pi  479. 
rim  Gtsbco  aennone  scriptus  a  Joach. 
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Meads  in  the  adjacent  countries  ponred  in  with  the 
utmost  liberality  and  good  wilL  Great  numbers  of  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed  to  the  oLimate  or 
food  of  Germany,  were  become  unfit  for  service  throng 
sickness.^  Considerable  arrears  were  now  due  to  the 
troops,  who  had  scarcely  receiyed  any  money  from  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign;  the  emperor  experiencing 
on  this  as  well  as  on  former  occasions  that  his  jurisdic- 
tion was  more  extensive  than  his  revenues,  and  that  the 
former  enabled  him  to  assemble  a  greater  number  of 
soldiers  than  the  latter  were  sufficient  to  support.  Upon 
all  these  accounts,  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  his  army 
in  the  field ;  some  of  his  ablest  generals,  and  even  the 
duke  of  Alva  himself,  persevering  and  obstinate  as  he 
usually  was  in  the  prosecution  of  every  measure,  advising 
him  to  disperse  his  troops  into  winter  quarters.  But, 
as  the  arguments  urged  against  any  plan  which  he  had 
adopted  rarely  made  much  impression  upon  the  emperor, 
he  paid  no  regard  to  their  opinion,  and  determined  to 
continue  his  efforts,  in  order  to  weary  out  the  confede- 
rates, being  well  assured  that  if  he  could  once  oblige 
them  to  separate  there  was  little  probability  of  their 
uniting  again  m  a  body."  Still,  however,  it  remained  a 
doubtful  point  whether  his  steadiness  was  most  likely  to 
fail  or  their  zeal  to  be  exhausted.  It  was  still  uncertain 
which  party,  by  first  dividing  its  forces,  would  give  the 
superiority  to  the  other,  when  an  unexpected  event 
decided  the  contest  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse  in  the 
affairs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  having  insinuated  himself  into 
the  emperor's  confidence  by  the  arts  which  have  already 
been  described,  no  sooner  saw  hostilities  ready  to  break 
out  between  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  and  that 
monarch  than  vast  prospects  of  ambition  began  to  open 
upon  him.     That  portion  of  Saxony  which  descended  to 

••  Camerar.,  ap.  Freher.,  483.  •*  Thuan.,  83. 
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him  from  his  ancestors  was  far  from  satisfying  his 
aspiring  mind ;  and  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the 
approach  of  civil  war,  as,  amidst  the  revolutions  and 
convulsions  occasioned  by  it,  opportunities  of  acquiring 
additional  power  or  dignity,  which  at  other  times  are 
sought  in  vain,  present  themselves  to  an  enterprising 
spirit.  As  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  two  contending  parties  and  the  qualities  of  their 
leaders,  he  did  not  hesitate  long  in  determining  on 
which  side  the  greatest  advantages  were  to  be  expected. 
Having  revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own  breast,  and 
having  taken  his  final  resolution  of  joining  the  emperor, 
he  prudently  determined  to  declare  early  in  his  favour, 
that  by  the  merit  of  this  he  might  acquire  a  title  to  a 
proportional  recompense.  With  this  view,  he  had  re- 
paired to  Batisbon  in  the  month  of  May,  under  pretext 
of  attending  the  diet ;  and,  after  many  conferences  with 
Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  mysterious 
secrecy,  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  engaged  to  coli- 
cur  in  assisting  the  emperor  as  a  faithful  subject,  and 
Charles,  in  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  on  him  all  the 
spoils  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as 
territories.**  History  hardly  records  any  treaty  that  can 
be  considered  as  a  more  manifest  violation  of  the  most 
powerful  principles  which  ought  to  influence  human 
actions.  Maurice,  a  professed  Protestant,  at  a  time 
when  the  belief  of  religion,  as  well  as  zeal  for  itB  in- 
terests, took  strong  possession  of  every  mind,  binds 
himself  to  contribute  his  assistance  towards  carrying  on 
a  war  which  had  manifestly  no  other  object  than  the  ex* 
tirpation  of  the  Protestant  doctrines.  He  engages  to  take 
arms  against  his  father-in-law,  and  to  strip  his  nearest 
relation  of  his  honours  and  dominions.  He  joins  a 
dubious  friend  against  a  known  benefactor,  to  whom  his 
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obligationB  were  both  great  and  recent.  Nor  was  the 
prince  who  ventured  upon  all  this  one  of  those  audacious 
politicians  who,  provided  they  can  accomplish  their  ends 
and  secure  their  interest,  avowedly  disregard  the  most 
sacred  obligations  and  glory  in  contemning  whatever  is 
honourable  or  decent.  Maurice's  conduct,  if  the  whole 
must  be  asmbed  to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  mas* 
terly;  he  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet 
endeavoured  to  preserve,  in  every  step  which  he  took, 
the  appearance  of  what  was  fair  and  virtuous  and  laud- 
able. It  is  probable,  from  his  subsequent  behaviour, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  Protestant  religion  at  least,  his 
intentions  were  upright ;  that  he  fondly  trusted  to  the 
emperor's  promises  for  its  security  ;  but  that,  according 
to  the  fate  of  all  who  refine  too  much  in  policy  and  who 
tread  in  dark  and  crooked  paths,  in  attempting  to  deceive 
others  he  himself  was  in  some  degree  deceived. 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  engagements 
into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  emperor  closely 
concealed ;  and  so  perfect  a  master  was  he  in  the  art  of 
dissimulation  that  the  confederates,  notwithstanding  his 
declining  all  connections  with  them  and  his  remarkable 
assiduity  in  paying  court  to  the  emperor,  seemed  to 
have  entertained  no  suspicion  of  his  designs.  Even  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  to  join  his  associates,  committed  his 
dominions  to  Maurice's  protection,  which  he,  with  an 
insidious  appearance  of  friendship,  readily  undertook.** 
But  scarcely  had  the  elector  taken  the  field  when 
Maurice  began  to  consult  privately  with  the  king  of 
the  Romans  how  to  invade  those  very  territories  with 
the  defence  of  which  he  was  intrusted.  Soon  after,  the 
emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  imperial  ban  denounced 
against  the  elector  and  landgrave.  As  he  was  next  heir 
to  the  former,  and  particularly  interested  in  preventing 

"  Struvii  Corp.,  1046. 
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strangers  from  getting  his  dominions  into  their  posses* 
sion,  Charles  required  him,  not  only  for  his  own  sake, 
but  upon  the  allegiance  and  duty  which  he  owed  to  the 
head  of  the  empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  in  his 
hands  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  elector,  warning  him 
at  the  same  time  that  if  he  neglected  to  obey  these 
commands  he  should  be  held  as  accessory  to  the  crimes 
of  his  kinsman  and  be  liable  to  the  same  pumshment.*^ 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  himself 
suggested,  was  employed  by  him  in  order  that  his  con- 
duct towards  the  elector  might  seem  a  matter  of  necessity 
but  not  of  choice,  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  superior 
rather  than  a  voluntary  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his 
kinsman  and  ally.  But,  in  order  to  give  some  more 
specious  appearance  to  this  thin  veil  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cover  his  ambition,  he,  soon  after  his 
return  from  Batisbon,  had  called  together  the  states  of 
his  country,  and,  representing  to  them  that  a  civil  war 
between  the  emperor  and  confederates  of  Smalkalde  was 
now  become  unavoidable,  desired  their  advice  with  re- 
gard to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that  event.  They, 
having  been  prepared,  no  doubt,  and  tutored  beforehand, 
and  being  desirous  of  gratifying  their  prince,  whom  they 
esteemed  as  well  as  loved,  gave  such  counsel  as  they  knew 
would  be  most  agreeable,  advising  him  to  offer  his 
mediation  towards  reconciling  the  contending  parties, 
but  if  that  were  rejected,  and  he  could  obtain  proper 
security  for  the  Protestant  religion,  they  delivered  it  as 
their  opinion  that  in  all  other  points  he  ought  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  emperor.  Upon  receiving  the  imperial 
rescript,  together  with  the  ban  against  the  elector  and 
landgrave,  Maurice  summoned  the  states  of  his  country 
a  second  time ;  he  laid  before  them  the  orders  which  he 
had  received,  and  mentioned  the  punishment  with  which 
he  was  threatened  in  case  of  disobedience;  he  acquainted 
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tibem  that  the  confederates  had  refused  to  admit  of  his 
mediation,  and  that  the  emperor  had  given  him  the  most 
satis&ctory  declarations  with  regard  to  religion;  he 
pointed  out  his  own  interest  in  securing  possession  of 
the  electoral  dominions,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing strangers  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Saxony ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  as  the  point  under  deliberation  respected 
his  subjects  no  less  than  himself,  he  desired  to  know 
their  sentiments,  how  he  should  steer  in  that  difficult 
and  arduous  conjuncture.  The  states,  no  less  obsequious 
and  complaisant  than  formerly,  professing  their  own 
reliance  on  the  emperor's  promises  as  a  perfect  security 
for  their  religion,  proposed  that  before  he  had  recourse 
to  more  violent  methods  they  would  write  to  the  elector, 
exhorting  him,  as  the  best  means  not  only  of  appeasing 
the  emperor  but  of  preventing  his  dominions  from  being 
seized  by  foreign  or  hostile  powers,  to  give  his  consent 
that  Maurice  should  take  possession  of  them  quietly  and 
without  opposition.  Maurice  himself  seconded  their 
arguments  iu  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  his  father-in- 
law.  Such  an  extravagant  proposition  was  rejected 
with  the  scorn  and  indignation  which  it  deserved. 
The  landgrave,  in  return  to  Maurice,  taxed  him  with 
his  treachery  and  ingratitude  towards  a  kinsman  to 
whom  he  was  so  deeply  iudebted;  he  treated  with 
contempt  his  affectation  of  executing  the  imperial  ban, 
which  he  could  not  but  know  to  be  altogether  void  by 
the  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  issued ;  he  besought  him  not  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  so  far  blinded  by  ambition  as  to  forget  the  obliga- 
tions of  honour  and  friendship,  or  to  betray  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  the  extirpation  of  which  out  of  Germany, 
even  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pope  himself,  was 
the  great  object  of  the  present  war.^^ 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted 
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from  pursuing  his  plan  by  reproaches  or  arguments. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute  with  vigour  what 
he  had  hitherto  carried  on  by  artifice  and  dissimulation. 
Nor  was  his  boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtlety 
in  contiiyance.  Having  assembled  about  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  he  suddenly  invaded  one  part  of  the  electoral 
provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed  of 
Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other.  Maurice, 
in  two  sharp  encounters,  defeated  the  troops  which  the 
elector  had  left  to  guard  his  country,  and,  improving 
these  advantages  to  the  utmost,  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  electorate,  except  Wittemberg,  Ootha,  and  Eise- 
nach, which,  being  places  of  considerable  strength  and 
defended  by  sufficient  garrisons,  refused  to  open  their 
gates.  The  news  of  these  rapid  conquests  soon  reached 
the  imperial  and  confederate  camps.  In  the  former, 
their  satisfaction  with  an  event  which  it  was  foreseen 
would  be  productive  of  the  most  important  consequences 
was  expressed  by  every  possible  demonstration  of  joy ; 
the  latter  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The 
name  of  Maurice  was  mentioned  with  execration,  as  an 
apostate  from  religion,  a  betrayer  of  the  German  liberty, 
and  a  contemner  of  the  most  sacred  and  natural  ties. 
Everjrthing  that  the  rage  or  invention  of  the  party  could 
suggest  in  order  to  blacken  and  render  him  odious — 
invectives,  satires,  and  lampoons,  the  furious  declama- 
tions of  their  preachers,  together  with  the  rude  wit  of 
their  authors — ^were  all  employed  against  him;  while 
he,  confiding  in  the  arts  which  he  had  so  long  practised, 
as  if  his  actions  could  have  admitted  of  any  serious 
justification,  published  a  manifesto  containing  the  same 
frivolous  reasons  for  his  conduct  which  he  had  formerly 
alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  states  and  in  his  letter  to 
the  landgrave.^ 
The  elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Maurice's 
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nuytions,  proposed  to  return  home  witb  his  troops  for 
the  defence  of  Saxony.  But  the  deputies  of  the  league, 
assembled  at  XJlm,  prevailed  on  him  at  that  time  to 
remain  with  the  army,  and  to  prefer  the  sucoess  of  the 
oommon  cause  before  the  security  of  his  own  dominions. 
At  length  the  sufferings  and  complaints  of  his  subjects 
increased  so  much  that  he  discovered  the  utmost  im- 
patience to  set  out,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the 
oppression  of  Maurice  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Him- 
garians,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to  that  licentious 
and  merciless  species  of  war  which  was  thought  lawful 
against  the  Turks,  committed,  wherever  they  came,  the 
wildest  acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  desire  of  the 
elector  was  so  natural  and  so  wamdy  urged  that  the 
deputies  at  Ulm,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  dividing  their  army,  durst  not  refuse 
their  consent,  how  unwilling  soever  to  grant  it.  In  this 
perplexity,  they  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates 
at  Giengen,  on  the  Brenz,  in  order  to  consult  their  con- 
stituents. Nor  were  they  less  at  a  loss  what  to  determine 
in  this  pressing  emergence.  But,  after  having  con- 
sidered seriously  the  open  desertion  of  some  of  their 
allies,  the  scandalous  lukewarmncss  of  others,  who  had 
hitherto  contributed  nothing  towards  the  war,  the  in- 
tolerable load  which  had  fallen  of  consequence  upon 
such  members  as  were  most  zealous  for  the  cause  or 
most  faithful  to  their  engagements,  the  ill  success  of  all 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  foreign  aid,  the  unusual 
length  of  the  campaign,  the  rigour  of  the  season,  to- 
gether with  the  great  number  of  soldiers,  and  even 
officers,  who  had  quitted  the  service  on  that  account, 
they  concluded  that  nothing  could  save  them  but  either 
the  bringing  the  contest  to  the  immediate  decision  of  a 
battle  by  attacking  the  imperial  army,  or  an  accommo- 
dation of  all  their  differences  with  Charles  by  a  treaty. 
Such  was  the  despondency  and  dejection  which  now 
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oppressed  the  party  that  of  these  two  they  chose  what 
was  most  feeble  and  xinmanly,  empowering  a  minister  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  propound  overtures  of 
peace  in  their  name  to  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  did  Charles  perceive  this  haughty  confede- 
racy, which  had  so  lately  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of 
Germany,  condescending  to  make  the  first  advances 
towards  an  agreement,  than,  concluding  their  spirit  to  be 
gone  or  their  union  to  be  broken,  he  immediately  assumed 
the  tone  of  a  conqueror,  and,  as  if  they  had  been  already 
at  his  mercy,  would  not  hear  of  a  negotiation  but  upon 
condition  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  should  previously 
give  up  himself  and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  his  dis- 
posal.* As  nothing  more  intolerable  or  ignominious  could 
have  been  prescribed,  even  in  the  worst  situation  of  their 
affairs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  proposition  should  be 
rejected  by  a  party  which  was  rather  humbled  and  dis- 
concerted than  subdued.  But,  though  they  refused  to 
submit  tamely  to  the  emperor's  will,  they  wanted  spirit 
to  pursue  the  only  plan  which  could  have  preserved  their 
independence ;  and,  forgetting  that  it  was  the  union  of 
their  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  rendered  the 
confederacy  formidable,  and  had  more  than  once  obliged 
the  imperialists  to  think  of  quitting  the  field,  they  incon- 
siderately abandoned  this  advantage, — ^which,  in  spite  of 
the  diversion  in  Saxony,  would  still  have  kept  the 
emperor  in  awe, — and,  yielding  to  the  elector's  entreaties, 
consented  to  his  proposal  of  dividing  the  army.  Nine 
thousand  men  were  left  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  in 
order  to  protect  that  province  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  Germany ;  a  considerable  body  marched  with  the 
elector  towards  Saxony ;  but  the  greater  part  returned 
with  their  respective  leaders  into  their  own  countries  and 
were  dispersed  there.*® 
The  moment  that  the  troops  separated,  the  confederaey 
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ceased  to  be  the  object  of  terror ;  and  die  members  of  it, 
who  while  they  composed  part  of  a  great  body  had  felt 
but  little  anxiety  about  their  own  security,  b^an  to 
tremble  when  they  reflected  that  they  now  stood  exposed 
singly  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  emperor's  vengeance. 
Charles  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  recover  from  their 
consternation  or  to  form  any  new  schemes  of  union.  Ab 
soon  as  the  confederates  began  to  retire,  he  put  his  army 
in  motion,  and,  though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter, 
he  resolved  to  keep  the  field,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  that  favouiable  juncture  for  which  he  had  waited  so 
long.  Some  small  towns  in  which  the  Protestants  had 
left  garrisons  immediately  opened  their  gates.  Nord- 
lingen,  Botenberg,  and  Hall,  imperial  cities,  submitted 
soon  after.  Though  Charles  could  not  prevent  the 
elector  from  levying,  as  he  retreated,  large  contributionB 
upon  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,^^  this  was  more  than  balanced  by  the 
submission  of  Ulm,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Suabia, 
highly  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for  the  Smalkaldic  league. 
As  soon  as  an  example  was  set  of  deserting  the  common 
cause,  the  rest  of  the  members  became  instantly  impatient 
to  follow  it,  and  seemed  afraid  lest  others,  by  getting  the 
start  of  them  in  returning  to  their  duty,  should  on  that 
account  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  The  elector 
palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
fessions of  neutrality,  had,  very  preposterously  sent  to 
the  confederates  four  hundred  horse,  a  body  so  inconsider- 
able as  to  be  scarcely  any  addition  to  their  strength,  but 
great  enough  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
emperor,  made  his  acknowledgments  in  the  most  abject 
manner.  The  inhabitants  of  Augsburg,  shaken  by  so 
many  instances  of  apostasy,  expelled  the  brave  Schertel 
out  of  their  city,  and  accepted  such  conditions  as  the 
emperor  was  pleased  to  grant  them. 

**  Thuan.,  88. 
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The  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  though  among  the  first  that 
had  offered  to  submit,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  pardon  on 
his  knees,  and,  even  after  this  mortifying  humiliation, 
obtained  it  with  difficulty.*^  Memmingen,  and  other 
free  cities  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  being  now  abandoned 
by  all  their  former  associates,  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  their  own  safety  by  throwing  themselves 
on  the  emperor's  mercy.  Strasburg  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  cities  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  danger,  dis- 
covered no  greater  steadiness  than  those  which  lay  more 
exposed.  Thus  a  confederacy  lately  so  powerful  as  to 
shake  the  imperial  throne  fell  to  pieces  and  was  dissolved 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  hardly  any  member  of  that 
formidable  combination  now  remaining  in  arms  but  the 
elector  and  landgrave,  to  whom  the  emperor,  having  from 
the  beginning  marked  them  out  as  victims  of  his  ven- 
geance, was  at  no  pains  to  oflEer  terms  of  reconciliation. 
Nor  did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a  generous 
and  unconditional  pardon.  Conscious  of  his  own  superi- 
ority, he  treated  them  both  with  haughtiness  and  rigour. 
All  the  princes  in  person,  and  the  cities  by  their  deputies, 
were  compelled  to  implore  mercy  in  the  humble  posture 
of  supplicants.  As  the  emperor  laboured  under  great 
difficulties  from  the  want  of  money,  he  imposed  heavy 
fines  upon  them,  which  he  levied  with  most  rapacious 
exactness.  The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  paid  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  the  city  of  Augsburg  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  Ulm  a  hundred  thousand,  Frankfort 
eighty  thousand,  Memmingen  fifty  thousand,  and  the  rest 
in  proportion  to  their  abilities  or  their  different  degrees 
of  guilt.  They  were  obliged,  besides,  to  renounce  the 
league  of  Smalkalde,  to  furnish  assistance,  if  required, 
towards  executing  the  imperial  ban  against  the  elector 
and  landgrave,  to  give  up  their  artillery  and  warlike 
stores  to  the  emperor,  to  admit  garrisons  into  their  prin- 

^  M^m.  de  Ribier,  torn.  L  689. 
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oipal  cities  and  places  of  strengOi,  and  in  this  disanned 
and  dependent  situation  to  expect  the  final  award  which 
the  emperor  shonld  think  proper  to  pronounce  whea  the 
war  came  to  an  issna^  But,  amidst  the  great  Tsrietj  of 
articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  this  occasion,  he,  in  con- 
formity to  his  original  plan,  took  care  that  nothing 
relati]]^  to  religion  should  be  inserted ;  and  to  such  a 
degree  were  the  confederates  humbled  or  overawed  that, 
foigetting  the  zeal  which  had  so  long  animated  them, 
they  were  solicitous  only  about  their  own  saf  ety,  without 
venturing  to  insist  on  a  point  the  mention  of  which  they 
saw  the  emperor  avoiding  with  so  much  industry.  The 
inhabitants  of  Memmingen  alone  made  some  feeble 
e£Ebrts  to  procure  a  promise  of  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  but  were  checked  so  severely  by 
the  imperial  ministers  that  they  instantly  fell  from  their 
demand. 

The  elector  of  Cologne,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  issued  against  him  by  the  pope, 
Charles  had  hitherto  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  archicpiscopal  see,  being  now  required  by  the  emperor 
to  submit  to  the  censures  of  the  Church,  this  virtuous 
and  disinterested  prelate,  unwilling  to  expose  his  sub- 
jects to  the  miseries  of  war  on  his  own  account,  volun- 
tarily resigned  that  high  dignity.  With  a  moderation 
becoming  his  age  and  character,  he  chose  to  enjoy  truth, 
together  with  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  private  life,  rather  than  to  disturb  society  by 
engaging  in  a  doubtful  and  violent  struggle  in  order  to 
retain  his  office.** 

During  those  transactions,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
reached  the  frontiers  of  his  country  unmolested.  As 
Maurice  could  assemble  no  force   equal   to  the  army 

"  Sleid.,  411,  etc.— Thuan.,  lib.  ^  SleicL,  418.— Thuan.,  lib.  iy. 

iv.  p.  125. — M^m.  de  Ribier,  torn.      128. 
i  cue. 
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which  aocompanied  him,  he  in  a  short  time  not  only 
recovered  possession  of  his  own  territories,  but  overran 
Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival  of  all  that  belonged  to  him, 
except  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  which,  being  towns  of  some 
strength,  could  not  be  suddenly  reduced.  Maurice, 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  his 
capital,  despatched  courier  after  courier  to  the  emperor, 
representing  his  dangerous  situation,  and  soUciting  him, 
with  the  most  earnest  importunity,  to  march  immediately 
to  his  relief.  But  Charles,  busy  at  that  time  in  pre- 
scribing terms  to  such  members  of  the  league  as  were 
daily  returning  to  their  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient  to 
detach  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenberg  Anspach,  with 
three  thousand  men,  to  his  assistance.  Albert,  though 
an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  was  unexpectedly  sur- 
prised by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  of  his  troops,  dis- 
persed the  remainder,  and  took  him  prisoner.^  Maurice 
continued  as  much  exposed  as  formerly;  and,  if  his 
enemy  had  known  how  to  improve  the  opportunity  which 
presented  itself,  his  ruin  must  have  been  immediate  and 
unavoidable.  But  the  elector,  no  less  slow  and  dilatory 
when  invested  with  the  sole  command  than  he  had  been 
formerly  when  joined  in  authority  with  a  partner,  never 
gave  any  proof  of  military  activity  but  in  this  enterprise 
against  Albert  Instead  of  marching  directly  towards 
Maurice,  whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally  had  greatly 
alarmed,  he  inconsiderately  listened  to  overtures  of 
accommodation,  which  his  artful  antagonist  proposed  with 
no  other  intention  than  to  amuse  him  and  ta  slacken  the 
vigour  of  his  operations. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  emperor's  affairs 
that  he  could  not  march  instantly  to  the  relief  of  his  ally. 
Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  confederate  army,  he,  in 
order  to  ease  himself  of  the  burden  of  maintainiHg  a' 
superfluous  number  of  troops^  had  dismissed  the  ooimt 

^  Avila,  99,  6.— Mdm.  de  Bibier,  torn.  L  6ta 
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of  Buren  wifli  liii  FlendiigB,^  iiriaghiing '  ifcat'  Hbm 
Spaiuardfl  and  Qenmaui|  togedier  wifli  tiie  ftfH  f&nm, 
would  be  fully  Buffioieni  to  enuh  aaj  degree  4i  vigour 
tliat  yet  remained  amoDg  the  memben  of  the  kiigte 
Fitul,  growing  wise  too  kite,  began  now  to  difleen  tte 
impmdenee  of  that  measure,  tntm  widdh.  the  ndiiar 
aagaeiouB  YenetianB  had  endeavoured  in  vain  todiriidade 
him.  The  rapid  progreaa  of  tile  imperial  aormai  and  tiieeBea 
with  which  they  had  broiken  a  combination  that  uppBrniA 
no  leas  firm  than  powerful,  opened  Ida  eyea  at  leng(th, 
and  made  him  not  only  forget  all  the  adyantagea  wliiflii 
lie  had  expected  from  such  a  complete  triumph  evw 
lieresy,  but  placed  intiie  atrongeat  lig^thia  ownimpofitU 
conduct  in  haying  contributed  towards  acquiring  for 
Ciharles  such  an  immense  increase  of  power  aa  wodtd 
enable  him,  after  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Genuaajy  to 
give  law  with  absolute  authority  to  all  the  states  of  Italy. 
The  moment  that  he  perceiyed  his  error,  he  eudeavooied 
to  correct  it  Without  giving  the  emperor  any  wamiiig 
of  his  intention,  he  ordered  Eamese,  his  grandaon^  to 
return  instantly  to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his 
command,  and  at  the  same  time  recalled  the  license  whioh 
he  had  granted  Charles  of  appropriating  to  his  own  uae  a 
large  share  of  the  Church  lands  in  Spain.  He  was  not 
destitute  of  pretences  to  justify  this  abrupt  desertion  of 
his  ally.  The  term  of  six  months  during  which  tiie 
stipulations  in  their  treaty  were  to  continue  in  force  wm 
now  expired ;  the  league  in  opposition  to  which  tiieir 
alliance  had  been  framed  seemed  to  be  entirely  dissipated; 
Charles,  in  all  his  negotiations  with  the  princes  and  cities 
which  had  submitted  to  his  will,  had  neither  consulted 
the  pope,  nor  had  allotted  him  any  part  of  the  conquesta 
which  he  had  made,  nor  had  allowed  him  any  share  in 
the  vast  contributions  which  he  had  raised.  He  had  not 
even  made  any  provision  for  the  suppression  of  heresy 

S3,  6.— Mtfm.  de  Ribier,  tom.  L  698. 
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or  tiie  re^-establifihineat  of  the  CSatholio  retigioiii  which 
were  Paul's  chief  induoementB  to  bestow  the  treasoretol 
the  Churoh  bo  liberally  in  carrying  on  the  war.  Theae 
colours,  however  speciousi  did  not  conceal  from  the 
emperor  that  secret  jealousy  which  was  the  true  motite 
of  the  pope's  conduct  But^  as  Paul's  orders  wiUi  regard 
to  the  marcb  of  his  troops  were  no  less  peremptory  than 
unexpected,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  their  retreat. 
Charles  ezdaimed  loudly  against  his  treachery  m 
abandoning  him  so  unseasonably  while  he  was  prosecuting 
a  war  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  papal  injunctioiiti 
and  from  which,  if  successful,  so  much  honour  aikd 
advantage  would  redound  to  the  ChurdL  Tocomplaiats 
he  added  threatsand  expostulations.  But  Paul  remained 
inflexible ;  his  troojM  continued  their  march  towards  the 
ecclesiastical  state ;  and  in  an  elaborate  memorial,  intended 
as  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  he  discovered  new  and 
more  manifest  symptoms  of  alienation  from  the  emperor, 
together  with  a  deep-rooted  dread  of  his  power/'  Charles^ 
weakened  by  the  withdrawing  of  so  great  a  body  from 
his  army,  which  was  already  much  diminished  by  the 
number  of  garrisons  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  throw 
into  the  towns  which  had  capitulated,  found  it  necessary 
to  recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies  before  he  could  vantore 
to  march  in  person  towards  Saxony. 

The&me  and  splendour  of  his  success  could  not  have 
&iled  of  attracting  such  multitudes  of  soldiers  into  hia 
service  from  all  the  extensive  territories  now  subject  to 
his  authority  as  must  have  soon  put  him  in  a  conditum 
of  taking  the  field  against  the  elector;  but  the  suddea 
and  violent  eruption  of  a  conspiracy  at  Gtenoa,  as  wed 
as  the  great  revolutions  which  thttt  event^  extremely 
mysterious  in  its  first  appearances,  seemed  to  portend,: 
obliged  him  to  avoid  entangling  himself  innew  (^eniF 
tianain  Germany  until  be  had  fully  disoovend  its  aooie^i 
«  p.  Ftad,  tea— iwsvfa*,  i«ft  &  ft  a.— ^naM.,  lac 
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and  tendency.  The  fonn  of  govenunent  which  had 
been  established  in  Genoa  at  the  time  when  Andrew 
Doiia  restored  liberty  to  his  country^  though  calculated 
to  obliterate  the  memory  of  former  dissensions,  and 
receiyed  at  first  with  eager  approbation,  did  not,  after  a 
trial  of  nearly  twenty  years,  give  universal  satisfiaction  to 
those  turbulent  and  &ctious  republicans.  As  the  entire 
administration  of  affairs  was  now  lodged  in  a  certain 
number  of  noble  &milies,  many,  envying  them  that  pre- 
eminence, wished  for  the  restitution  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment, to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and,  though 
all  reverenced  the  disinterested  virtue  of  Doria  and 
admired  his  talents,  not  a  few  were  jealous  of  that 
ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  councils  of  the 
commonwealth.  His  age,  however,  his  moderation,  and 
his  love  of  liberty,  afEorded  ample  security  to  his  country- 
men that  he  would  not  abuse  his  power,  nor  stain  the 
close  of  his  days  by  attempting  to  overturn  that  fabric 
which  it  had  been  the  labour  and  pride  of  his  life  to  ereoh 
But  the  authority  and  influence  which  in  his  hands  were 
innocent,  they  easily  saw  would  prove  destructive  if 
usurped  by  any  citizens  of  greater  ambition  or  less  virtue. 
A  citizen  of  this  dangerous  character  had  actually 
formed  such  pretensions,  and  with  some  prospect  of  suo- 
cess.  Giannetino  Doria,  whom  his  grand-uncle  Andrew 
destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  aimed  like- 
wise at  being  his  successor  in  power.  His  temper, 
haughty,  insolent,  and  overbearing  to  sach  a  degree  as 
would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one  bom  to  reign^ 
was  altogether  insupportable  in  the  citizen  of  a  free  state. 
The  more  sagacious  among  the  Genoese  already  feared 
and  hated  him  as  the  enemy  of  those  liberties  for  which 
they  were  indebted  to  his  uncle ;  while  Andrew  himself, 
blinded  by  that  violent  and  undisceming  affection  which 
persons  in  advanced  age  often  contract  for  the  younger 
members  of  their  family,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indulgence 
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with  which  he  treated  him, — seeming  lees  mlioitoiui  to 
secure  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  oommonweaith 
than  to  aggrandize  that  nndesenring  kinnman. 

Bnt  whatever  suBpicion  of  Doria's  designs,  or  what* 
ever  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  of  administratioii 
in  the  commonwealth,  these  circumstances  might  have 
occasioned,  they  would  have  ended,  it  is  probable,  in 
nothing  more  than  murmurings  and  complaints,  if  John 
Lewis  Fiasco,  count  of  Lavagna,  observing  this  growing 
disgust,  had  not  been  encouraged  by  it  to  attempt  one 
of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  hirtory.  That  young 
nobleman,  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  subject  in  the 
republic,  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qualitiest 
which  win  upon  the  human  heart,  which  command 
respect  or  secure  attachment  He  was  graceful  and 
majestic  in  his  person,  magnificent  even  to  profusion,' 
of  a  generosity  that  anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends 
and  exceeded  the  expectations  of  strangers,  of  an  in-^ 
sinuating  address,  gentle  manners,  and  a  flowing 
albbility.  But  under  the  appearance  of  these  virtues, 
which  seemed  to  form  him  for  enjoying  and  adormng 
social  life,  he  concealed  all  the  dispositions  which  mark 
men  out  for  taking  tiie  lead  in  the  most  dangerous  and 
dark  conspiracies, — an  insatiable  and  restless  ambition, 
a  courage  unacquainted  with  fear,  and  a  mind  that  di»* 
dained  subordination.  Such  a  temper  could  ill  brook 
that  station  of  inferiority  wherein  he  was  placed  in  Hm 
republic ;  and,  as  he  envied  the  power  which  the  elde^' 
Doria  had  acquired,  he  was  filled  with  indignation  at 
the  thoughts  of  its  descending,  like  an  hereditary  pos- 
session, to  Giannetino.  These  various  passions,  preying 
with  violence  on  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,* 
determined  him  to  attempt  overturning  that  domination 
to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

As  the  most  effsotual  meflicd  cl  taeeomptishingf  thtri 
he  thought  at  first  erf  {aorming  a  fjcmnecti^ 
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and  eren  proposed  it  to  the  EEenoh amkwnulor  at  BoflM; 
and  after  expelling  Doria,  togeliher  with  the  in^erial 
{action,  by  hia  aanstanoe,  he  offered  to  put  tiie  repaUie 
onoe  mofe  under  the  protection  of  that  monanh,  hoping 
in  return  for  that  service  to  be  intrusted  wifli  the 
principal  share  in  the  administration  of  gOTomniant. 
But  having  communicated  his  scheme  to  a  few  choaea 
confidants,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing  secret,  Yenina, 
the  chief  of  them,  a  man  of  desperate  foortune,  capable 
alike  of  advising  and  executing  the  most  audaoioiiB 
deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnestness  against  the  folly 
of  exposing  himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger  while 
he  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his  succeas, 
and  exhorted  him  warmly  to  aim  himself  at  that  pie* 
eminence  in  his  country  to  which  he  was  destined  by 
his  illustrious  birth,  was  called  by  the  voice  of  hk 
fellow-citizens,  and  would  be  raised  by  the  seal  of  hk 
friends.  This  discourse  opened  such  great  prospects  to 
fiesco,  and  so  suitable  to  his  genius,  that,  abandoning 
his  own  plan,  he  eagerly  adopted  that  of  Yerrina.  The 
other  persons  present,  though  sensible  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  did  not  choose  to  condemn 
what  their  patron  had  so  warmly  approved.  It  was 
instantly  resolved,  in  this  dark  cabal,  to  assassinate  the 
two  Dorias,  as  well  as  the  principal  persons  of  their 
party,  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  govern* 
ment,  and  to  place  Fiasco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Gtonoa. 
Time,  however,  and  preparations,  were  requisite  to  ripen 
such  a  design  for  execution;  and,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  these,  Fiesco  made  his  chief  care 
to  guard  against  everything  that  might  betray  his  secret 
or  create  suspicion.  The  disguise  he  assumed  v^as,  of 
all  others,  the  most  impenetrable.  He  seemed  to  be 
abandoned  entirely  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  A  per- 
petual gaiety,  diversified  by  the  pursuits  of  all  the 
amusements  in  which  persons  of  his  age  and  rank  are 
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of  a  lai^  ooort,  fmrronnded  by  a  high  walL  The  gain 
had  been  set  open  in  the  moming,  and  all  peraooii 
withont  distinotion,  were  allowed  to  enter,  but  stnmg 
goarda  posted  within  the  oonrt  snfiiBred  no  one  to  letom. 
Yerrinay  meanwhile,  and  a  few  persona  trusted  with 
the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  after  oondnoting  Fiesco'a 
vassals,  as  well  as  the  crews  of  his  galleys,  into  the 
palace  in  small  bodies,  with  as  little  noise  as  possibk^ 
dispersed  themselves  through  the  city,  and,  in  the  nuM 
of  their  patron,  invited  to  an  enterUdnment  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  whom  they  knew  to  be  disgusted  with  tiie 
administration  of  the  Dorias,  and  to  have  inclinatioii  as 
well  as  courage  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  govemmenl 
Of  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palabe, 
a  few  only  knew  for  what  purpose  they  were  assembled ; 
the  rest)  astonished  at  finding,  instead  of  the  prepaid- 
tions  for  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed  men,  and 
apartments  filled  with  the  instruments  of  war,  gased  on 
each  other  with  a  mixture  of  curiosityi  impafienoei  and 
terror. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and 
agitation,  Fiesco  appeared.  With  a  look  full  of  alaerily 
and  confidence,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  persons  of 
chief  distinction,  telling  them  that  they  were  not  now 
called  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertainment^ 
but  to  join  in  a  deed  of  valour  which  woxdd  lead  them 
to  liberty  and  immortal  renown.  He  set  before  theb 
eyes  the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authority  of 
the  elder  Doria,  which  the  ambition  of  Giannetino,  and 
the  partiality  of  the  emperor  to  a  ftunily  more  devoted 
to  him  than  to  their  country,  was  about  to  enlaige  and 
to  render  perpetual  ^^This  unrighteous  dominion/' 
continued  he,  ^^  you  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  sub* 
vert,  and  to  establish  the  freedom  of  your  oonnfay  <m  a 
firm  basis.  The  tyrants  must  be  out  oA  I  hava  tekm 
the  moet  efiectual  measures  lor  this  pmpose.    Ify 
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eiates  axe  numeracuL  I  cut  depeoA  on  nUkm  mi 
teotora  if  neoettHury.  Happily,  the  ^xante  «re 
u  I  haye  1>6eii  providfiDi  Their  jnenhnt 
of  their  ooantryiiiea  has  haniehed  the 
tiinidily  which  usnallj  reader  the  guilty  qidokHBgblefl 
to  dific^m,  as  well  as  sagacunis  to  goaid  againa^  Ifta 
yengeance  which  thqr  deserve.  Hiey  will  xunr  laal 
the  hiow  before  thej  suspect  any  hostila  hand  te  be 
nigh.  Let  us,  then,  sally  forth,  that  we  anvy  deljmr 
our  country  liy  one  generous  eflbrt^  ahnoat '  unadaoii^ 
penied  wilh  danger,  and  certain  of  anocess."  Ikaae 
words,  uttered  with  that  irresistible  tammr  wUflli 
animates  the  mind  when  roused  by  great  objeota^  made 
the  desired  impression  on  the  audience.  Fieiee^ 
vassals,  ready  to  execute  whatever  their  master  diooll 
command,  received  his  discourse  with  a  munmr  d 
applause.  To  many,  whose  fortunes  wars  dei^ente, 
the  license  and  confusion  of  an  insurrectum  affloidad 
an  agreeable  prospect  Those  of  higher  rank  and  mate 
virtuous  sentiments  durst  not  discover  the  rarprise  er 
horror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  proposal  of 
an  enterprise  no  less  imexpected  than  atrocious,  as  each 
of  them  imagined  the  other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  saw  himself  surrounded  by  persons  who 
waited  only  a  signal  from  their  leader  to  perpetrate  the 
greatest  crime.  With  one  voice,  then,  all  applauded,  or 
feigned  to  applaud,  the  imdertaking. 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  asso- 
ciates, before  be  gave  them  his  last  orders  he  hastened 
for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  a  lady  of 
the  noble  house  of  Cibo,  whom  he  loved  with  tender 
affection,  and  whose  beauty  and  virtue  rendered  her 
worthy  of  his  love.  The  noise  of  the  armed  men  who 
crowded  the  court  and  palace  having  long  before  thia 
reached  her  ears,  she  concluded  some  hazardous  enter- 
prise to  be  in  hand,  and  she  trembled  for  her  husband. 
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He  found  her  in  all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  tad 
fear ;  and,  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep  his  design 
concealed,  he  informed  her  of  what  he  had  undertaken. 
The  prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horror  as  well  u 
danger  completed  her  agony;  and,  foreboding  imm^ 
diately  in  her  mind  the  &ttal  issue  of  it,  she  endea- 
Toured,  by  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and  her  despair, 
to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  Fiesco,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  soothe  and  to  inspire  her  with  hope,  broke  from 
a  situation  into  which  an  excess  of  tenderness  had 
unwarily  seduced  him,  though  it  could  not  shake  his 
resolution.  ^^  Farewell  I"  he  cried,  as  he  quitted  tiie 
apartment:  ^^you  shall  either  never  see  me  more,  cr 
you  shall  behold  to-morrow  everything  in  Gtenoa  sub- 
ject to  yomr  power." 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted 
each  his  proper  station.  Some  were  appointed  to 
assault  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  the  city,  some 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  streets  or 
places  of  strength.  Fiesco  reserved  for  himseU  the 
attack  of  the  harbour  where  Doria's  galleys  were  laid 
up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance  and  of  greatest 
danger.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  dtisens  slept 
in  the  security  of  peace,  when  this  band  of  oonspiratoiB| 
numerous,  desperate,  and  well  armed,  rushed  out  to 
execute  their  plan.  They  surprised  some  of  the  gates, 
without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  They  got  pos- 
session of  others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  soldiam 
on  guard.  Yeirina,  with  the  galley  which  had  been 
fitted  out  against  the  Turks,  blocked  up  the  mouth  of 
the  Darsena,  or  little  harbour  where  Doria's  fleet  lay. 
All  possibility  of  escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precau- 
tion, when  Fiesco  attempted  to  enter  the  galleys  from 
the  shore,  to  which  they  were  made  faatf  they  ware  in 
no  condition  to  make  resistance,  as  they  were  not  only 
imrigged  and  disarmed^  but  had  no  craw  on  board 
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except  fhe  slaves  chained  to  the  oar.  Every  quarter 
of  the  cily  was  now  filled  with  noise  and  tomnlt,  all 
the  streets  resounding  with  the  cry  of  Fieico  and 
Liberty.  At  that  name,  so  popular  and  beloved,  numy 
of  the  lower  rank  took  arms^  and  joined  the  conspira- 
tors. The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristocraoy, 
astonished  or  afErighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  houses, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  of  securing  them  from 
pillage.  At  last,  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  of 
violence  and  confusion  reached  the  palace  of  Doria. 
Giannetino  started  immediately  from  his  bed,  and, 
imagining  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  mutiny 
among  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attendants 
and  hurried  towards  the  harbour.  The  gate  of  St. 
Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  conspirators,  who,  the  moment  he 
appeared,  fell  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury  and  mur- 
dered him  on  the  spot.  The  same  must  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerome  de  Fiesco  had  exe- 
cuted his  brother's  plan  and  had  proceeded  immediately 
to  attack  him  in  his  palace ;  but  he,  from  the  sordid 
consideration  of  preventing  its  being  plundered  amidst 
the  confusion,  having  forbid  his  followers  to  advance, 
Andrew  got  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  death,  as  well 
as  of  his  o^Ti  danger,  and,  mounting  on  horseback, 
saved  himself  by  flight.  Amidst  this  general  conster- 
nation, a  few  senators  had  the  courage  to  assemble  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Eepublic.*®  At  first,  some  of  the 
most  daring  among  them  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered 
soldiers  and  to  attack  a  body  of  the  conspirators ;  but, 
being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  agreed  that  nothing  now 
remained  but  to  treat  with  the  party  w^hich  seemed  to 
be  irresistible.  Deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  learn 
of  Fiesco  what  were  the   concessions  with  which  he 
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would  be  satisfied,  or  rather  to  submit  to  whatever 
terms  he  should  please  to  prescribe. 

But  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whom  they  were  em- 
powered to  negotiate,  was  no  more.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where  everything  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  victorious 
companions,  he  heard  some  extraordinary  uproar  on 
board  the  admiral's  galley.  Alarmed  at  the  noise,  and 
fearing  that  the  slaves  might  break  their  chains  and 
overpower  his  associates,  he  ran  thither ;  but,  the  plank 
which  reached  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel  happening 
to  overturn,  he  fell  into  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried 
forward  too  precipitately.  Being  loaded  with  heavy 
armour,  he  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  perished  in  the 
very  moment  when  he  must  have  taken  full  possession 
of  everything  that  his  ambitious  heart  could  desire. 
Yerrina  was  the  first  who  discovered  this  fatal  accident, 
and,  foreseeing  at  once  all  its  consequences,  concealed 
it  with  the  utmost  industry  from  every  one  but  a  few 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  Nor  was  it  difficult,  amidst 
the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  night,  to  have  kept 
it  secret  imtil  a  treaty  with  the  senators  should  have 
put  the  city  in  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  All  their 
hopes  of  this  were  disconcerted  by  the  imprudence  of 
Jerome  Fiesco,  who^  when  the  deputies  of  the  senate 
inquired  for  his  brother,  the  count  of  Lavagna,  that 
they  might  make  their  proposal  to  him,  replied,  with  a 
childish  vanity,  "  I  am  now  the  only  person  to  whom 
that  title  belongs,  and  with  me  you  must  treat."  These 
words  discovered,  as  well  to  his  friends  as  to  his 
enemies,  what  had  happened,  and  made  the  impression 
which  might  have  been  expected  upon  both.  The 
deputies,  encouraged,  by  this  event,  the  only  one  which 
could  occasion  such  a  sudden  revolution  as  might  turn 
to  their  advantage,  assumed  instantly,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  a  new  tone,  statable  to  the  change  in 
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ihfiir  oizciiin8taiio60|  and  nmi»  Vi^  iatttmBMdl  WUla 
they  eadeavonred  to  gain  tint  hy  feMrttftrng^lht  nigo^ 
tiation,  the  rart  of  the  seQaton  wm^^htBy^titmlaaUtDg 
their  partiflaiWi  and  in  fomung  •  bodj  a^aUl^  ef  vdar 
fending  the  Palaoe  of  the  Bafialiliei  On  tin  olte 
hand,  the  oonapiiaton,  artoniahed  nil  HhI  4mOktim 
man  whom  th^  adored  and  trtaled^  aild.fiaiQiBf  no 
confidence  in  Jerome,  a  giddy  yooth^felt  theiv  Mmgi 
die  away,  and  their  anna  ML  from  flieir  handk  That 
profonnd  and  amairing  aeoncy  with  uriuoh  tte  ean* 
spiraoy  had  been  concerted,  and  wbieh  had  taakSbaHai 
hitherto  so  mnch  to  its  soccess,  ptoyed  now  th*  ehiaf 
cause  of  its  miscarriage.  The  leader  waa  gone;  flia 
greater  part  of  those  who  acted  nnder  him  kntiw  nothia 
confidants,  and  were  strangers  to  the  object  at  wUiok  he 
aimed^  There  was  no  person  among  them  wimae  anthit* 
rity  or  abilities  entitled  him  to  assume  lieaoo'a  {^aoe  ct 
to  finish  his  plan.  After  having  lost  the  spirit  Whidi 
animated  it,  life  and  activity  deserted  the  whole  body^ 
Many  of  the  conspirators  withdrew  to  tibeir.  beaaaa^ 
hoping  that,  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  ni^t^  they 
had  passed  unobserved  and  might  remain  unlaiown. 
Others  sought  for  safety  by  a  timely  retreat ;  and  be* 
fore  break  of  day  most  of  them  fled  with  preeipitatum 
from  a  city  which  but  a  few  hours  before  waa  ready  to 
acknowledge  them  as  masters. 

Next  morning  everything  was  quiet  in  Genoa:  not 
an  enemy  was  to  be  seen ;  few  marks  of  the  violaaoe 
of  the  former  night  appeared,  the  conspiratora  having 
conducted  their  enterprise  with  more  noise  than  blood- 
shed, and  gained  all  their  advantages  by  surprise  rather 
than  by  force  of  arms.  Towards  evening  Andrew  Doria 
retmned  to  the  city,  being  met  by  all  the  inhabitants, 
'^ho  received  him  with  acclamations  of  joy.  Tboog^ 
the  disgrace  as  well  as  danger  of  the  preceding  night 
were  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  the  mangled  body  of  his 
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kinsman  still  before  his  eyei,  Biioh  was  his  modentioii 
as  well  as  magnanimily  that  the  decree  issued  by  the 
senate  against  the  conspirators  did  not  exceed  that  just 
measure  of  severity  which  was  requisite  for  the  support 
of  goyemment,  and  was  dictated  neither  by  the  violenioe 
of  resentment  nor  the  rancour  of  revenge.^ 

After  taking  tlie  neceeaary  preoaiitioiui  for  prerentmg 
the  flame  which  was  now  so  happily  extinguished  from 
breaking  out  anew,  the  first  care  of  the  senate  was  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperori  to  give  him  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  beg  hii 
assistance  towards  the  reduction  of  Montobbio,  a  strong 
fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  the  Fiesci,  in  which 
Jerome  had  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less 
alarmed  than  astonished  at  an  event  so  strange  and 
unexpected.  He  could  not  believe  that  FiescOi  how 
bold  or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempted  such 
an  enterprise  but  on  foreign  suggestion  and  from  the 
hope  of  foreign  aid.  Being  informed  that  the  duke  of 
Parma  was  well  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the  oon- 
spiratorSy  he  immediately  supposed  that  the  pope  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  a  measure  which  his  son  had  coun- 
tenanced. Proceeding  from  this  to  a  farther  conjec- 
ture,  which  Paul's  cautious  maxims  of  policy  in  other 
instances  rendered  extremely  probable,  he  concluded 
that  the  French  king  must  have  known  and  approved 
of  the  design;  and  he  began  to  apprehend  that  this 
spark  might  again  kindle  the  flame  of  war  which  had 
raged  so  long  in  Italy.    As  he  had  drained  his  Italian 
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AndiesB  Don®,  1 196. — La  Ck>njiii»- 
tion  du  Comte  de  Fiesque,  par  le 
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oompiiacyy  eowteiiring  each  a  dia- 
coveiy  of  hia  admimtimi  of  Fieeoo 
and  hia  entexpiiaa  aa  zeoden  it  not 
■oxpriaing  that  a  ndniiter  ao  jealona 
and  diMOfning  aa  Rkheliea  ehonld 
be  led  bjr  the  penieal  of  it  to  prediet 
the  tmbaknt  and  dangeiwn  ipirit 
of  that  Toug  nnnlffiitio,  Mfim» 
da  Seti^  ton.  L  p^  la^ 
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terriioriaB  of  troops  on  amount  ol  the  GeniMa  mr,  lie 
WBB  altogether  nnproidded  for  lenetiiig  aaj  •lioetSe 
attack  in  that  ooontiy,  and  on  the  fliafe  appaanmee  of 
danger  lie  moat  hafe  detached  thither  the  gieatoafc  past 
of  Ilia  forces  for  ita  defence.  In  tins  aitaatioa  of  aAB]% 
it  would  have  heen  altogether  impmdont  in  the  emperdr 
to  haye  adTanced  in  peraon  agunat  the  deetor  until  he 
should  leam  with  some  degree  of  certainty  wheChar  audi 
a  scene  were  not  about  to  open  in  Italj  aa  taif^  pot  it 
out  of  his  power  to  keep  the  field  witii  an  annj  ™^«^-*^ 
to  oppose  hinu 
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on»  of  the  Emperoi^  endoAvoiin  to  §atm  Allumotw  agiiiiik  bin. 
— Death  of  Frmcia. — ^The  Emperor  mazchei  against  the  Eleotoir  oC 
Saxonj; — ^Battle  of  MnlhaoseiL — ^The  Eleetor  talcni  PriMim-* 
Charles  invests  Wittembeigi-^His  ungsmerons  T^Dsatnunt  oC  tlit 
Elector. — liaoiice  put  in  PosBession  of  the  Eleetonl  Dominionii— 
The  Emperor  treacherously  detains  the  LandgssTs  as  a  Pdsonfli;-^ 
His  Rigonr  towards  his  Gennan  Sabjeet& — Fsedinaiid^  TjmoBf  la 
Bohemia. — ^Diet  at  Angsboxg. — ^Tha  Conncil  tnmslatad  from  Tient 
to  Bologna. — Assassination  of  the  Pope's  Son.«-The  Pope's  Dread 
of  the  Emperor. — Contest  as  to  the  Place  of  Sessioa  of  the  OminfliL 
Compliance  with  ^  The  Interim  "  enforced  by  the  Emperob— The 
Pope  dismisses  the  Coundl  assembled  at  Bolpgna. — ^Ihfr  Empersr 
receives  his  Son  Philip  in  the  Low  Coontdes. 

The  emperor's  dread  of  the  hostile  intemtioiis  of  tiie 
pope  and  French  king  did  not  proceed  from  any  imagi- 
nary or  ill-gronnded  suspioion.  Paol  had  abeady  giyea 
the  strongest  proofs  both  of  his  jealousy  and  enmity* 
Charles  oould  not  hope  that  FranoiSi  after  a  rivalship  of 
so  long  continuance,  would  behold  the  great  advantages 
which  he  had  gained  oyer  the  oonf ederate  FrotestantS| 
without  feeling  his  ancient  emulation  revire.  He  wa« 
not  deceived  in  this  conjecture.  Francis  had  observed 
the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  with  deep  oonoem,  and, 
though  hitherto  prevented^  by  oiroumstances  which  have 
been  mentioned,  from  interposing  in  order  to  cheok 
them,  he  was  now  convinced  that,  if  he  did  not  make 
some  extraordinary  and  timely  effort^  Charles  must 
acquire  such  a  degree  of  power  as  would  enable  him  to 
give  law  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  apprehensioPi 
which  did  not  take  its  rise  fr>m  the  jealoioBy  of  ritidship 
alone,  but  was  entertained  by  the  winst  poMtioJans  of 
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the  age,  suggested  Tarions  ezpedieats  whioh  mig^t 
to  retard  the  oourBe  of  the  emperor's  TietoiJeSi  and  to 
form  by  degrees  such  a  oombination  against  him  as  miglit 
put  a  stop  to  his  dangerous  career. 

With  this  view,  Francis  instmcted  his  emissaries  in 
Germany  to  employ  all  tiiieir  address  in  order  to  revire 
the  courage  of  the  confederates  and  to  prerent  fhem 
from  submitting  to  the  emperor.  He  made  liberal  oflhn 
of  his  assistance  to  the  elector  and  landgraye,  whom  lie 
knew  to  be  the  most  zealouS|  as  vdl  as  tilie  most  power- 
ful, of  the  whole  body;  he  used  every  ai^^ment  and 
proposed  every  advantage  which  could  either  oouflrm 
their  dread  of  the  emperor's  designs  or  detennine  fhem 
not  to  imitate  the  inconsiderate  credulily  of  their  asso- 
ciates in  giving  up  their  religion  and  liberties  to.  his 
disposal  While  he  took  this  step  towards  oontanuing 
the  civil  war  which  raged  in  Germany,  he  endeavoured 
likewise  to  stir  up  foreign  enemies  ag^dnst  the  emperor. 
He  solicited  Solyman  to  seize  this  fttvourable  oppartuuity 
of  invading  Hungary,  which  had  been  drained  of  all  tiie 
troops  necessary  for  its  defence,  in  order  to  form  the 
army  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  He  ex* 
horted  the  pope  to  repair  by  a  vigorous  and  seasonable 
effort  the  error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  contri- 
buting to  raise  the  emperor  to  such  a  formidable  height 
of  power.  Finding  Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  mistake,  and  his  dread  of  its  consequences,  abun- 
dantly disposed  to  listen  to  what  he  suggested,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  which  the  pontiff 
began  to  discover,  as  an  argument  to  gain  the  Venetians. 
He  endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  nothing  could 
save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  from  oppression  and  servi- 
tude, but  their  joining  with  the  pope  and  him  in  giving 
the  first  beginning  to  a  general  confederacy  in  order  to 
humble  that  ambitious  potentate  whom  they  had  all 
equal  reason  to  dread. 
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Having  set  on  foot  these  negotiations  in  the  southern 
courts,  he  turned  his  attention  next  towards  those  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  As  the  king  of  Denmark  had  parti- 
cular reasons  to  be  ofltended  with  the  emperor,  Francis 
imagined  that  the  object  of  the  league  which  he  had 
projected  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  him ;  and,  lest 
considerations  of  caution  or  prudence  should  restrain  him 
from  joining  in  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these  by 
ofltering  him  the  young  queen  of  Scots  in  marriage  to 
his  son.*  As  the  ministers  who  governed  England  in 
the  name  of  Edward  VI.  had  openly  declared  themselves 
converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  Eeformers,  as  soon  as  it 
became  safe  upon  Henry's  death  to  lay  aside  that  dis- 
guise which  his  intolerant  bigotry  had  forced  them  to 
assume,  Francis  flattered  himself  that  their  zeal  would 
not  allow  them  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same 
faith  with  themselves.  He  hoped  that,  notwithstanding 
the  struggles  of  faction  incident  to  a  minority,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the  Scots,  he 
might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  take  part  in  the 
common  cause.* 

While  Francis  employed  such  a  variety  of  expedients 
and  exerted  himself  with  such  extraordinary  activity  to 
rouse  the  different  states  of  Europe  against  his  rival,  he 
did  not  neglect  what  depended  on  himself  alone.  He 
levied  troops  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  collected 
military  stores,  he  contracted  with  the  Swiss  cantons  for 
a  considerable  body  of  men,  he  put  his  finances  in  admi- 
rable order,  he  remitted  considerable  sums  to  the  elector 
and  landgrave,  and  took  all  the  other  steps  necessary 
towards  commencing  hostilities  on  the  shortest  warning 
and  with  the  greatest  vigour.* 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required  the 

>  Mdm.  de  Ribier,  L  600,  606.  *  Ibid,  635. 
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putting  80  many  instruments  in  motion,  did  not  escape 
ihe  emperor's  observation.  He  was  early  informed  of 
Francis's  intrigues  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  his  domestic  preparations ;  and,  sensible  how 
fatal  an  interruption  a  foreign  war  would  prove  to  his 
designs  in  Germany,  he  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  that 
event  The  danger,  however,  appeared  to  him  as  un- 
avoidable as  it  was  great.  He  knew  the  insatiable  and 
well-directed  ambition  of  Solyman,  and  that  he  always 
chose  the  season  for  beginning  his  military  enterprises 
with  prudence  equal  to  the  valour  with  which  he  con- 
ducted them.  The  pope,  as  he  had  good  reason  to 
believe,  wanted  not  pretexts  to  justify  a  rupture,  or 
inclination  to  begin  hostilities.  He  had  already  made 
some  discovery  of  his  sentiments  by  expressing  a  joy 
altogether  imbecoming  the  head  of  the  Church  upon 
receiving  an  account  of  the  advantage  which  the  elector 
of  Saxony  had  gained  over  Albert  of  Brandenburg; 
and,  as  he  was  now  secure  of  finding  in  the  French 
king  an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  him,  he  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  violence  and  extent  of  his 
enmity.*  The  Venetians,  Charles  was  weU  assured, 
had  long  obse^^^ed  the  growth  of  his  power  with  jea- 
lousy, which,  added  to  the  solicitations  and  promises 
of  France,  might  at  last  quicken  their  slow  counsels 
and  overcome  their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and 
English,  it  was  evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to 
be  disgusted,  as  well  as  strong  motives  to  act  against 
him.  But  above  all  he  dreaded  the  active  emulation 
of  Francis  himself,  whom  he  considered  as  the  soul 
and  mover  of  any  confederacy  that  could  be  formed 
against  him;  and,  as  that  monarch  had  afforded  pro- 
tection to  Verrina,  who  sailed  directly  to  Marseilles 
upon  the  miscarriage  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy,  Charles 
expected    every   moment    to    see    the    commencement 

*  Mdm.  de  Ribier,  I  637. 
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of  those  hostile  operatioiiB  in  Italy  of  whibh  he  oon- 
ceived  the  insurrection  in  GtenoB  to  haye  been  only  the 
prelude. 

But,  while  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense  and 
solicitude,  there  was  one  circumstanoe  which  affinrded 
him  some  prospect  of  escaping  the  danger.  The  Frenoih 
king's  health  began  to  decline.  A  disease  which  was 
the  effect  of  his  iuconsiderate  pursuit  of  pleasure  prayed 
gradually  on  his  constitution.  The  preparations  for  wai^ 
as  well  as  the  negotiations  in  the  different  courts,  heguk 
to  languish,  together  with  the  monarch  who  gave  Bpiskk 
to  both.  The  Genoese  during  that  interval  reduced 
Montobbio,  took  Jerome  Fiesco  prisoner,  and,  putting 
him  to  death,  together  with  his  chief  adherents,  extin- 
guished  all  remains  of  the  couFpiracy.  Several  of  the 
imperial  cities  in  Gtermany,  despairing  of  timely  assist^ 
ance  from  France,  submitted  to  the  emperor.  Even  the 
landgrave  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  the  elector,  and  to 
bring  matters  to  a  speedy  accommodation  on  such  tenna 
as  he  could  obtain.  In  the  meantime,  Charles  waited 
with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  distemper  which  was  to 
decide  whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes  in 
order  to  prepare  for  resisting  a  combination  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  against  him,  or  whether  he  might  pro- 
ceed to  invade  Saxony,  without  interruption  or  fear  of 
danger. 

The  good  fortune  so  remarkably  propitious  to  his 
family  that  some  historians  have  called  it  the  star  of  1k$ 
house  of  Auatriaj  did  not  desert  him  on  this  occasion. 
Francis  died  at  Bambouillet  on  the  last  day  of  March^ 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-third  of 
his  reign.  During  twenty-eight  years  of  that  time  aa 
avowed  rivalship  subsisted  between  him  and  the  em* 
peror,  which  involved  not  only  their  own  dominions,  but 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  wars  which  were  prose- 
cuted with  pore  violent  animosity  and  drawn  ont  to  a 
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gmttf  IflogCh  fliaii  htd  boon  kuvvu  ill  wiy  t&hpi&t 
periocL  Many  drcamgtaiMei  ^omfaflwitet'to  tlih.  TMr 
animoflilj  was  founded  in  oppootion  at  intenit|  ]mI|^ 
enad  by  peraonal  enralationi  add  csMpanftad  not  ^fty 
by  mutual  mjuziea  but  by  ndprbcal  baillta*  Aft  tte 
aame  time,  whatever  advntage  one  Beamed  to  poaaeii 
towarda  gaining  the  aaceodant  waa  woodarfoDj  bahmied 
by  Bome  fayouiable  oiioumatanoe  peooliar  to  the  cHiar. 
13ie  emperor'a  dominiona  wwe  of  greator  iBztent^  Ike 
French  king'a  lay  more  oompaot:  naneia  goiferaed 
hia  kingdom  with  abaolute  power;  fliat  of  CSiHAaa  waa 
limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of  aufliority  by  ad* 
diesa:  the  troops  of  the  former  were  more  impetoooa 
and  enterprising,  those  of  the  latter  better  diadplined 
and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The  talenfta  and  ahOitiea 
of  the  two  monarchs  were  as  different  aa  the  advanftagea 
whioh  they  possessed,  and  oontributed  no  leaa  to  proiliODg 
the  contest  between  them,  f^ranoia  took  hia  reed^utioiia 
suddenly,  prosecuted  them  at  first  with  wannth,  and 
pushed  them  into  execution  with  a  moat  adventuioaa 
courage ;  but,  being  destitute  of  the  persereranoe  neeea- 
sary  to  surmount  difficulties,  he  often  abandoned  hia 
designs,  or  relaxed  the  vigour  of  pursuit,  from  impa- 
tience, and  sometimes  from  levity.  Charles  deliberated 
long,  and  determined  with  coolness ;  but,  having  onoe 
fixed  his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with  infiexible  obstinaoy, 
and  neither  danger  nor  discouragement  could  turn  him 
aside  from  the  execution  of  it.  The  success  of  their 
enterprises  was  suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  charac- 
ters, and  was  uniformly  influenced  by  it.  Franda,  by 
his  impetuous  activity,  often  disconcerted  the  emperor'a 
best-laid  schemes ;  Charles,  by  a  more  calm  but  steady 
prosecution  of  his  designs,  checked  the  rapidity  of  hia 
rival's  career  and  baffled  or  repulsed  his  most  vigorooa 
efforts.  The  former,  at  the  opening  of  a  war  or  of  a 
campaign,  broke  in  upon  his  enemy  with  the  videnoe 
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of  a  torrent,  and  carried  all  before  him;  the  latter, 
waiting  until  he  saw  the  foroe  of  hia  rival  begin  to 
abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had 
lost,  but  made  now  acqnisitiona.  Few  of  the  Frendh 
monarch'a  attempts  towards  conquest,  whatever  pro- 
mising aspect  they  might  wear  at  first,  were  conducted 
to  a  happy  issue;  many  of  the  emperor's  enterprises, 
even  after  they  appeared  desperate  and  impracticable, 
terminated  in  the  most  porosperous  manner.  Franois 
was  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  an  undertaking; 
Charles  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  its  turning  to  his 
advantage. 

The  degree,  however,  of  their  comparative  merit 
and  reputation  has  not  been  fixed  either  by  a  strict 
scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  government,  or  by  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  greatness  and  success 
of  their  undertakings;  and  Francis  is  one  of  those 
monarchs  who  occupies  a  higher  rank  in  the  temple 
of  fame  than  either  his  talents  or  performances  entitle 
him  to  hold.  This  pre-eminence  he  owed  to  many 
different  circumstances.  The  superiorily  which  Charles 
acquired  by  the  victory  of  Pavia,  and  which  from  that 
period  he  preserved  through  the  remainder  of  his  reign, 
was  so  manifest  that  Francis's  struggle  against  his 
exorbitant  and  growing  dominion  was  viewed  by  most 
of  the  other  powers  not  only  with  the  partiality  which 
naturally  arises  for  those  who  gallantly  maintain  an 
unequal  contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one  who 
was  resisting  a  common  enemy,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
bounds  to  a  monarch  equally  formidable  to  them  alL 
The  characters  of  princes,  too,  especially  among  their 
contemporaries,  depend  not  only  upon  their  talents  for 
government,  but  upon  their  quidities  as  men.  Francis, 
notwithstanding  (he  many  errors  conspicuous  in  his 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration,  mm  never- 
theless humane,  benefloent^  genannuu     He  possessed 
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dignity  without  pride,  afUnlity  free  from 
and  oourtesy  exempt  from  deeeit.  All  mho  ked 
to  him — and  no  man  of  merit  iraa  ever  denied  fheft 
priyilege — reapeoted  and  hrred  him.  Oqptifated'  wMh 
hie  penonal  qnalitiea,  his  anbjeota  forgot  hia  deiaata  aa 
a  monarch;  and,  admiring  him  aa  the  moat  aoooai 
pliahed  and  amiable  gentleman  in  hia  dnmininna,  Iboy 
haidly  mmrmnied  at  acta  of  maladminiatntifm  irUdi 
in  a  prinoe  of  leas  engaging  diapoaitiona  inrald  haEte 
been  deemed  nnpardonable.  Thia  edmimtiiaB,  hear* 
ever,  must  have  been  temporary  only,  and  wooU  haEte 
died  away  with  the  comiiera  who  bestowed  it;  Urn 
illnsion  arising  from  his  private  virtoea  mnat  have 
eeaaed,  and  posterity  wonld  have  jndged  of  hia  pdUie 
oonduct  with  its  nisnal  impartiality;  bat  another  eir- 
eumstanoe  prevented  this,  and  Ids  name  hath  beea 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  increaaing  lepntatioi. 
Science  and  the  arts  had  at  that  time  made  little  piro»' 
gress  in  Franca  They  were  jnst  beginning  to  advanoe 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  where  they  had  revived, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only  seat.  Franeia 
took  them  immediately  under  his  protection,  and  vied 
with  Leo  himself  in  the  zeal  and  mnniflcenoe  witii 
which  he  encouraged  them.  He  invited  learned  men 
to  his  court,  he  conversed  with  them  familiarly,  he 
employed  them  in  business,  he  raised  them  to  offioee 
of  dignity,  and  honoured  them  with  his  confidenoe. 
That  order  of  men,  not  more  prone  to  complain  when 
denied  the  respect  to  which  they  conceive  themselvea 
entitled  than  apt  to  be  pleased  when  treated  with  the 
distinction  which  they  consider  as  their  due,  thought 
they  could  not  exceed  in  gratitude  to  such  a  beneCaotor, 
and  strained  their  invention  and  employed  all  their 
ingenuity  in  panegjrrio.  Succeeding  andiors,  warmed 
with  their  descriptions  of  Francis's  bounty,  adopted 
their  encomiums,  and  even  added  to  them.    The  ap^ 
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pellation  of  father  of  letters^  bestowed  upon  Francis, 
hath  rendered  his  memory  sacred  among  historians; 
and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  impiety 
to  uncover  his  infirmities,  or  to  point  out  his  defects. 
Thus  Francis,  notwithstanding  his  inferior  abilities  and 
want  of  success,  hath  more  than  equalled  the  fame  of 
Charles.  The  good  qualities  which  he  possessed  as  a 
man  have  entitled  him  to  greater  admiration  and  praise 
than  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  extensive  genius 
and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable  but  less  amiable 
rival. 

By  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the 
state  of  Europe.  Charles,  growing  old  in  the  arts  of 
government  and  command,  had  now  to  contend  only 
with  younger  monarchs,  who  could  not  be  regarded  as 
worthy  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  who  had  stood  so 
many  encounters  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  and 
come  off  with  honour  in  all  these  different  struggles. 
By  this  event  he  was  eased  of  all  disquietude,  and  was 
happy  to  find  that  he  might  begin  with  safety  those 
operations  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  suspend.  He  knew  the  abilities 
of  Henry  II.,  who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of 
France,  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  his  father, 
and  foresaw  that  he  would  be  so  much  occupied  for 
some  time  in  displacing  the  late  king's  ministers,  whom 
he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the  ambitious  demands  of 
his  own  favourites,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  either 
from  his  personal  efforts,  or  from  any  confederacy  which 
this  unexperienced  prince  could  form. 

But,  as  it  was  uncertain  how  long  such  an  interval 
of  security  might  continue,  Charles  determined  in- 
stantly to  improve  it;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
Francis's  demise,  he  began  his  march  from  Egra  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia.  But  the  departure  of  the  papal 
troops,  together  with  the  retreat  of  the  Flemings,  had 
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80  much  diminiBhed  his  army  that  Bixteen  thousand 
men  were  all  he  could  assemble.  With  this  inconsidar- 
able  body  he  set  out  on  an  expedition,  Ihe  event  of 
which  was  to  decide  what  degree  of  authority  he  eihould 
possess  from  that  period  in  Germany ;  but,  as  this  little 
army  consisted  chiefly  of  the  veteran  Spanish  and  Italian 
bands,  he  did  not,  in  trusting  to  them,  commit  much 
to  the  decision  of  chance;  aud  even  with  so  small  a 
force  he  had  reason  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  success.  The  elector  had  levied  an  army 
greatly  superior  in  number ;  but  neither  the  experience 
and  discipline  of  his  troops  nor  the  abilities  of  his 
officers  were  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  emperor. 
The  elector,  besides,  had  already  been  guilty  of  an 
error,  which  deprived  him  of  all  the  advantage  which 
he  might  have  derived  from  his  superiority  in  number, 
and  was  alone  sufficient  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin. 
Instead  of  keeping  his  forces  united,  he  detached  one 
great  body  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  order 
to  facilitate  his  junction  with  the  malcontents  of  that 
kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of  what 
remained  in  different  places  of  Saxony,  where  he 
expected  the  emperor  would  make  his  first  impression, 
vainly  imagining  that  open  towns  with  small  garrisons 
might  be  rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  emperor  entered  the  southern  frontier  of  Saxony, 
and  attacked  Altorf  upon  the  Elster.  The  impropriety 
of  the  measure  which  the  elector  had  taken  was  imme* 
diately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in  that  town  surrendering 
without  resistance ;  and  those  in  all  the  other  places 
between  that  and  the  Elbe  either  imitated  their  ex- 
ample, or  fled  as  the  imperialists  approached.  Charles, 
that  they  might  not  recover  from  the  panic  with  which 
they  seemed  to  be  struck,  advanced  without  losing  a 
moment.  The  elector,  who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Meissen,  continued  in  his  wonted  state  of  fluctua- 
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tion  and  uncertainty.  He  even  became  more  unde- 
termined in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew  near,  and 
called  for  prompt  and  decisive  resolutions.  Sometimes 
he  acted  as  if  he  had  resolved  to  defend  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  and  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemy  as 
soon  as  the  detachments  which  he  had  called  in  were 
able  to  join  him.  At  other  times  he  abandoned  this 
as  rash  and  perilous,  seeming  to  adopt  the  more  prudent 
counsels  of  those  who  advised  him  to  endeavour  at 
protracting  the  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire  under 
the  fortifications  of  Wittemberg,  where  the  imperialists 
could  not  attack  him  without  manifest  disadvantage, 
and  where  he  might  wait  in  safety  for  the  succours 
which  he  expected  from  Mecklenburg,  Fomerania,  and 
the  Protestant  cities  on  the  Baltic.  Without  fixing 
upon  either  of  these  plans,  he  broke  down  the  bridge 
at  Meissen,  and  marched  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Elbe  to  Muhlberg.  There  he  deliberated  anew,  and, 
after  much  hesitation,  adopted  one  of  those  middle 
schemes  which  are  always  acceptable  to  feeble  minds 
incapable  of  deciding.  He  left  a  detachment  at  Muhl- 
berg to  oppose  the  imperialists  if  they  should  attempt 
to  pass  at  that  place,  and,  advancing  a  few  miles  with 
his  main  body,  encamped  there  in  expectation  of  the 
event  according  to  which  he  proposed  to  regulate  his 
subsequent  motions. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  pushing  forward  incessantly, 
arrived,  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  of  April,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Muhlberg.  The 
river  at  that  place  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth, 
above  four  feet  in  depth,  its  current  rapid,  and  the 
bank  possessed  by  the  Saxons  was  higher  than  that 
which  he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however,  by  all 
these  obstacles,  he  called  together  his  general  officers, 
and,  without  asking  their  opinion,  communicated  to 
them  his  intention  of  attempting  next  morning  to  force 
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his  passage  ever  the  liyer,  and  to  attaok  fhe  aninigr 
irherever  he  oould  craie  up  with  ^batL  Thqr  aU 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  saoh  a  bold  xwbhi- 
tion;  and  even  Ihe  duke  of  Al^a,  though  natandljr 
daring  and  impetaous^  and  Manrioe  of  Saxonyi' noi* 
withstanding  his  impatienee  to  orosh  his  ri^ '4ii0 
eleotor,  remonsfzated  earnestly  against  it  Bdt  the 
emperor,  eonfiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  good  ior- 
tonoy  paid  no  regard  to  their  argomentSi  and  gave  tiie 
orders  necessary  for  executing  his  design. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italiali 
footmarcdied  tofwards  the  river,  and  began  an  inoefaHmt 
fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  long,  heavy  muskels'utod 
in  that  age  did  execution  on  the  opposite  bank^  and 
many  of  the  soldiers,  hurried  on  by  a  martial  ardohr  in 
order  to  get  nearer  the  enemy,  nished  into  the  stzwiOy 
and,  advancing  breast-high,  fired  iwith'  a  more  oectain 
aim  and  with  greater  effect.  TTiider  cover  of  their  five^ 
a  bridge  of  boats  was  begun  to  be  laid  for  the  in&irtary  ; 
and  a  peasant  having  undertaken  to  conduct  Ihe  cavalry 
through  the  river  by  a  ford  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,  they  also  were  put  in  motion.  The  'Saxon^ 
posted  in  Muhlberg  endeavoured  to  obstmct  these  qpera* 
tions  by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  battery  which  they  had 
erected ;  but,  as  a  thick  fog  covered  all  the  low  groonds 
upon  the  river,  they  could  not  take  aim  with  any 
certainty,  and  the  imperialists  suffered  very  little;  at 
the  same  time,  the  Saxons  being  much  galled  by  tile 
Spaniards  an  d  Italians,  they  set  on  fire  sotaie  boats  which 
1^  been  collected  near  the  village,  and  prepared  to 
retire.  The  imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish 
soldiers  instantly  stripped  themselves,  and,  holding 
their  swords  with  their  teeth,  swam  across  the  river, 
put  to  fiight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose 
them,  saved  from  the  fiames  as  many  boats  as  wei^ 
sufficient   to   complete  their  own  bridge,  and  by  •  this 
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spirited  and  successful  action  encouraged  their  com* 
panions  no  less  than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

By  this  time  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  haying  a  foot^ 
soldier  beside  him,  began  to  enter  the  river,  the  light- 
horse  marching  in  front,  followed  by  the  men-at-arms, 
whom  the  emperor  led  in  person,  moimted  on  a  Spanish 
horse,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  habit,  and  carrying  a 
jave.in  in  his  hand.  Such  a  numerous  body  struggling 
through  a  great  river,  in  which,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  their  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  make  several 
turns,  sometimes  treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes 
swimming,  presented  to  their  companions  whom  they 
left  behind  a  spectacle  equally  magnificent  and  interest- 
ing/ Their  courage  at  last  surmoimted  every  obstacle, 
no  man  betraying  any  symptom  of  fear,  when  the  em- 
peror  shared  in  the  danger  no  less  than  the  meanest 
soldier.  The  moment  that  they  reached  the  opposite 
side,  Charles,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  rest 
of  the  infantry,  advanced  towards  the  Saxons  with  the 
troops  which  had  passed  along  with  him,  who,  flushed 
with  their  good  f ortime,  and  despising  an  enemy  who 
had  neglected  to  oppose  them  when  it  might  have 
been  done  with  such  advantage,  made  no  account  of 
their  superior  numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain 
victory. 

During  all  these  operations,  which  necessarily  con- 
sumed much  lime,  the  elector  remained  inactive  in  his 
camp;  and,  from  an  infatuation  which  appears  to  be 
so  amazing  that  the  best-informed  historians  impute  it 
to  the  treacherous  arts  of  his  generals,  who  deceived 
him  by  false  intelligence,  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
emperor  had  passed  the  river,  or  coidd  be  so  near  at 
hand.^  Being  convinced  at  last  of  his  fatal  mistake 
by  the  concurring  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave 

*  Avila,  115,  a.  — Strur.,  Ooipi  Hist  QenxL,  1047, 
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ordcra  lor  ratreating  towwds  Wittombefg^  But  ft  Ger- 
man anny^  emminbered,  aa  uaual,  irith  baggage  and 
artillery,  oonld  not  be  pat  suddenly  in  motion,  lliey 
had  just  began  to  march,  when  tiie  lig^  troopa  of  the 
enemy  came  in  view,  and  tiie  elector  saw  an  engagemflnt 
to  be  onaToidable.  As  he  was  no  less  bold  in  action 
than  irresolate  in  conncil,  he  made  the  disposition  for 
battle  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind^  and  in  the 
most  proper  manner,  taldng  advantage  of  a  great  foreBt 
to  cover  his  wings,  so  as  to  prevent  his  being  samnmded 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  whidi  were  far  more  nnmeroua 
than  his  own.  The  emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men 
in  order  as  they  came  up,  and,  riding  along  the  lanks^ 
exhorted  them,  with  few  but  efficacious  words,  to  do 
their  duty.  It  was  with  a  very  different  spirit  that  tiie 
two  armies  advanced  to  the  chiuge.  As  the  day,  which 
had  hitherto  been  dark  and  cloudy,  happened  to  dear 
up  at  Ihat  moment,  this  accidentiJ  circumstance  made 
an  impression  on  the  different  parties  corresponding  to 
the  tone  of  their  minds:  the  Saxons,  surprised  and 
disheartened,  felt  pain  at  being  exposed  folly  to  the 
view  of  the  enemy ;  the  imperialists,  being  now  secure 
that  the  Protestant  forces  could  not  escape  from  them, 
rejoiced  at  the  return  of  sunshine  as  a  certain  presage 
of  victory.  The  shock  of  battle  would  not  have  been 
long  doubtful,  if  the  personal  courage  which  the  elector 
displayed,  together  with  the  activity  which  he  exerted 
from  the  moment  that  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ren- 
dered an  engagement  certain,  and  cut  off  all  possibility 
of  hesitation,  had  not  revived  in  some  degree  the  spirit 
of  his  troops.  They  repulsed  the  Hungarian  light-horse 
who  began  the  attack,  and  received  with  firmness  the 
men-at-arms  who  next  advanced  to  the  charge ;  but«  as 
these  were  the  flower  of  the  imperial  army,  were  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  and  fought  under  the 
emperor-s  eye,   the   Saxons   soon  began  to  give  way. 
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and,  the  light  troops  rallying  at  the  same  time,  and  fall- 
ing on  their  flanks,  the  flight  became  general  A  small 
body  of  chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had 
fought  in  person,  still  continued  to  defend  themselves, 
and  endeavoured  to  save  their  master  by  retiring  into 
the  forest;  but,  being  surrounded  on  every  side,  the 
elector,  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  &tigue, 
and  perceiving  all  resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered 
himself  a  f)risoner.  He  was  conducted  immediately 
towards  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned  from 
the  pursuit,  standing  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  full 
exultation  of  success,  and  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  his  officers  upon  this  complete  victory,  obtained  by 
his  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  such  an  unfortunate 
and  humbling  situation,  the  elector's  behaviour  was 
equally  magnanimous  and  decent.  Sensible  of  his  con- 
dition, he  approached  his  conqueror  without  any  of 
the  suUenness  or  pride  which  would  have  been  im- 
proper in  a  captive ;  and,  conscious  of  his  own  dignity, 
he  descended  to  no  mean  submission  unbecoming  the 
high  station  which  he  held  among  the  German  princes. 
"  The  fortune  of  war,"  said  he,  "  has  made  me  your 
prisoner,  most  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be 
treated — "  Here  Charles  harshly  interrupted  him : 
"  And  am  I  then,  at  last,  acknowledged  to  be  emperor  ? 
Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed 
me.  You  shall  be  treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these 
words  he  turned  from  him  abruptly  with  a  haughty 
air.  To  this  cruel  repulse  the  king  of  the  Bomans 
added  reproaches  in  his  own  name,  using  expressions 
still  more  ungenerous  and  insulting.  The  elector  made 
no  reply,  but,  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  which  dis- 
covered neither  astonishment  nor  dejection,  accompanied 
the  Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.^ 

^  Bleid.,   Hist,    426. — ThnaiL,136. — Horteiuiiii  de  BoUo  GermaiL 
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This  decisive  victory  cost  the  imperialiBts  only  fifty 
men.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  Saxons  were  kiUed,  chiefly 
in  the  pursuit,  and  a  greater  number  taken  prisonen. 
About  four  hundred  kept  in  a  body,  and  escaped  to 
Wittemberg,  together  with  the  electoral  prince,  Who 
had  likewise  been  wounded  in  the  action.  After  rest- 
ing two  days  on  the  field  of  battle,  partly  to  refresh 
his  army,  and  partly  to  receive  the  deputies  of  tiie 
adjacent  towns,  which  were  impatient  to  §  secure  his 
protection  by  submitting  to  his  will,  the  emperor  began 
to  move  towards  Wittemberg,  that  he  might  terminate 
the  war  at  once  by  the  reduction  of  that  city.  The 
unfortunate  elector  was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of 
triumph,  and  exposed  everywhere,  as  a  captive,  to  his 
own  subjects ;  a  spectacle  extremely  afflicting  to  them, 
who  both  honoured  and  loved  him ;  though  the  insult 
was  so  far  from  subduing  his  firm  spirit  that  it  did 
not  even  ruffle  the  wonted  tranquillity  and  oomposure 
of  his  mind. 

As  Wittemberg,  the  residence,  in  that  age,  of  the 
electoral  branch  of  the  Saxon  family,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  in  Germany,  and  coidd  not  be  taken, 
if  properly  defended,  without  groat  difficidty,  the  em- 
peror marched  thither  with  the  utmost  despatch,  hoping 
that,  while  the  consternation  occasioned  by  his  victory 
was  still  recent,  the  inhabitants  might  imitate  the 
example  of  their  coimtrymen,  and  submit  to  his  power 
as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  their  walls.  But  Sybilla 
of  Cleves,  the  elector's  wife,  a  woman  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  her  abilities  than  her  virtue,  instead  of 
abandoning  herself  to  tears  and  lamentations  upon  her 
husband's  misfortime,  endeavoured  by  her  example,  as 
well  as  exhortations,  to  animate  the  citizens.  She 
inspired  them  with   such   resolution,  that  when  sum- 

•p.  Scard.,  voL  ii  498. — Descript  Pugnae  Mulilberg.,  ibid.,  pi  609, — 
P.  Heuter.,  Ber.  Austr.,  lib.  xiL  c.  13,  p.  298. 
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moned  to  surrender,  they  returned  a  vigorous  answer, 
warning  the  emperor  to  behave  towards  their  sovereign 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  as  they  were  deter- 
mined to  treat  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  still  a 
prisoner,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  he  treated 
the  elector.  The  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  no  less  than 
the  strength  of  the  city,  seemed  now  to  render  a  siege 
in  form  necessary.  After  such  a  signal  victory,  it 
would  have  been  disgraceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it, 
though  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  was  destitute  of 
everything  requisite  for  carrying  it  on.  But  Maurice 
removed  all  difficulties,  by  engaging  to  furnish  pro- 
visions, artillery,  ammunition,  pioneers,  and  whatever 
else  should  be  needed.  Trusting  to  this,  Charles  gave 
orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.  It  quickly 
appeared  that  Maurice's  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital 
of  those  dominions,  which  he  expected  as  his  reward 
for  taking  arms  against  his  kinsman,  and  deserting  the 
Protestant  cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  exceeded 
his  power  to  perform.  A  battering-train  was,  indeed, 
carried  safely  doAvn  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Wittem- 
berg;  but,  as  Maurice  had  not  sufficient  force  to 
preserve  a  secure  communication  between  his  own  ter- 
ritories and  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  count  Mansfeldt, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  electoral  troops,  inter- 
cepted and  destroyed  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  military 
stores,  and  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  imperialists.  This  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  convinced  the  emperor 
that,  as  he  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's  promises, 
recourse  ought  to  be  had  to  some  more  expeditious 
as  well  as  more  certain  method  of  getting  possession  of 
the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands,  and  Charles 
was  ungenerous  and  hard-hearted  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of   this,    in    order   to    make    m  experiment 
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whether  he  might  not  bring  about  his  design  by  work- 
ing upon  the  tenderness  of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  or 
upon  the  piety  of  children  towards  their  parent.  With 
this  view,  he  summoned  Sybilla  a  second  time  to  open 
the  gates,  letting  her  know  that  if  she  again  refused  to 
comply,  the  elector  should  answer  with  his  head  for 
her  obstinacy.  To  conyince  her  that  this  was  not  an 
empty  threat,  he  brought  his  prisoner  to  an  immediate 
trial.  The  proceedings  against  him  were  as  irregular 
as  the  stratagem  was  barbarous.  Instead  of  consulting 
the  states  of  the  empire,  or  remitting  the  cause  to  any 
court  which,  according  to  the  German  constitution, 
might  have  legally  taken  cognizance  of  the  elector's 
crime,  he  subjected  the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial  composed  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  officers,  and  in  which  the  unre- 
lenting duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  instrument  for  any  act  of 
violence,  presided.  This  strange  tribunal  founded  its 
charge  upon  the  ban  of  the  empire,  which  had  been 
issued  against  the  prisoner  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  destitute  of  every  legal  formality 
which  could  render  it  valid.  But  the  court-martial, 
presuming  the  elector  to  be  thereby  manifestly  con- 
victed of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  him  to 
suffer  death  by  being  beheaded.  This  decree  was  in- 
timated to  the  elector  while  he  was  amusing  himself 
in  playing  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick,  his  fellow- 
prisoner.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  though  without 
discovering  any  symptom  either  of  surprise  or  terror, 
and,  after  taking  notice  of  the  irregularity  as  well  as 
injustice  of  the  emperor's  proceedings,  "It  is  easy," 
continued  he,  "to  comprehend  his  scheme.  I  must 
die  because  Wittemberg  will  not  surrender ;  and  I 
shall  lay  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  if  by  that  sacrifice 
I  can  preserve  the  dignity  of  my  house,  and  transmit 
to  my  posterity  the  inheritance  which  belongs  to  them. 
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Would  to  God  that  this  sentence  may  not  affect  my 
wife  and  children  more  than  it  intimidates  me,  and 
that  they,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  days  to  a  life 
already  too  long,  may  not  renoimce  honours  and  terri- 
tories which  they  were  bom  to  possess ! "  ®  He  then 
turned  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  challenged  to  con- 
tinue the  game.  He  played  with  his  usual  attention 
and  ingenuity,  and,  haying  beat  Ernest,  expressed  all 
the  satisfaction  which  is  commonly  felt  on  gaining  such 
victories.  After  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, that  he  might  employ  the  rest  of  his  time  in  such 
religious  exercises  as  were  proper  in  his  situation.^ 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifference  or  composure 
that  the  account  of  the  elector's  danger  was  received 
in  Wittemberg.  Sybilla,  who  had  supported  with  such 
undaunted  fortitude  her  husband's  misfortimes  while 
she  imagined  that  they  could  reach  no  farther  than  to 
diminish  his  power  or  territories,  felt  all  her  resolution 
fail  as  soon  as  his  life  was  threatened.  Solicitous  to 
save  that,  she  despised  every  other  consideration,  and 
was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  appease 
an  incensed  conqueror.  At  the  same  time,  the  duke 
of  Cleves,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Maurice, 
to  none  of  whom  Charles  had  communicated  the  true 
motives  of  his  violent  proceedings  against  the  elector, 
interceded  warmly  with  him  to  spare  his  life.  The 
first  was  prompted  to  do  so  merely  by  compassion  for 
his  sister,  and  regard  for  his  brother-in-law.  The  two 
others  dreaded  the  universal  reproach  that  they  would 
incur  if,  after  having  boasted  so  often  of  the  ample 
security  which  the  emperor  had  promised  them  with 
respect  to  their  religion,  the  first  effect  of  their  union 
with  him  should  be  the  public  execution  of  a  prince 
who  was  justly  held  in  reverence  as  the  most  zealous 
protector  of   the  Protestant   cause.     Maurice,  in  par- 

*  Thuan.,  L  142.  *  Stravii  Corpus,  1060. 
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ticniar,  foresaw  that  he  must  become  the  object  of 
detestation  to  the  Saxons,  and  could  never  hope  to 
govern  them  with  tranquillity,  if  he  were  considered 
by  them  as  accessory  to  the  death  of  his  nearest  kins- 
man, in  order  that  he  might  obtain  possession  of  his 
dominions. 

While  they,  from  such  various  motives,  solicited 
Ciharles,  with  the  most  earnest  importunity,  not  to 
execute  the  sentence,  Sybilla  and  his  children  conjured 
the  elector,  by  letters  as  well  as  messengers,  to  scruple 
at  no  concession  that  would  extricate  him  out  of  the 
present  danger  and  deliver  them  from  their  fears  and 
anguish  on  his  account.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that 
the  expedient  which  he  had  tried  began  to  produce  the 
effect  that  he  intended,  fell  by  degrees  from  his  former 
rigour,  and  allowed  himself  to  soften  into  promises  of 
clemency  and  forgiveness  if  the  elector  would  show 
himself  worthy  of  his  favour  by  submitting  to  reason- 
able terms.  The  elector,  on  whom  the  consideration 
of  what  he  might  suffer  himself  had  made  no  impres7 
sion,  was  melted  by  the  tears  of  a  wife  whom  he  loved, 
and  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  his  family.  In 
compliance  with  their  repeated  solicitations,  he  agreed 
to  articles  of  accommodation  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  rejected  with  disdain.  The  chief  of  them  were, 
that  he  should  resign  the  electoral  dignity,  as  well 
for  himself  as  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor's 
hands,  to  be  disposed  of  entirely  at  his  pleasure ;  that 
he  should  instantly  put  the  imperial  troops  in  posses- 
sion of  the  cities  of  Wittemberg  and  Gotha ;  that  he 
should  set  Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  liberty  without 
ransom;  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the 
imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  reforma- 
tion the  emperor  should  make  in  the  constitution  of  that 
court ;  that  he  should  renounce  all  leagues  against  the 
emperor  or  king  of  the   Romans,   and   enter   into  no 
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alliance  for  the  future  in  which  they  were  not  compre- 
hended. In  return  for  these  important  concessions, 
the  emperor  not  only  promised  to  spare  his  life,  but  to 
settle  on  him  and  his  posterity  the  city  of  Gotha  and 
its  territories,  together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty 
thousand  florins,  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
electorate,  and  likewise  to  grant  him  a  sum  in  ready 
money  to  be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  his  debts. 
Even  these  articles  of  grace  were  clogged  with  the 
mortifjdng  condition  of  his  remaining  the  emperor's 
prisoner  during  the  rest  of  his  life.*®  To  the  whole 
Charles  had  subjoined  that  he  should  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  the  pope  and  coimcil  with  regard  to  the  con- 
troverted points  in  religion;  but  the  elector,  though 
he  had  been  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects  which 
men  commonly  hold  to  be  the  dearest  and  most  valuable, 
was  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point;  and  neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  to  make  him  renounce 
what  he  deemed  to  be  truth,  or  persuade  him  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

As  soon  as  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  of 
Wittemberg,  the  emperor  fulfilled  his  engagements  to 
Maurice ;  and  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having  deserted 
the  Protestant  cause,  and  having  contributed  with  such 
success  towards  the  dissolution  of  the  Smalkaldic  league, 
he  gave  him  possession  of  that  city,  together  with  all 
the  other  towns  in  the  electorate.  It  was  not  without 
reluctance,  however,  that  he  made  such  a  sacrifice. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  his  arras  had  begun  to 
operate  in  its  usual  manner  upon  his  ambitious  mind, 
suggesting  new  and  vast  projects  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  family,  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
which  the  retaining  of  Saxony  would  have  been  of  the 
utmost  consequence.  But,  as  the  scheme  was  not  then 
ripe  for  execution,  he  durst  not  yet  venture  to  disclose 

*  Sleid.,  427.— Thuan.,  i  142.— Dn  Mont,  Corps  Diplom.,  ir.  11, 881 
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it;  nor  would  it  have  been  either  safe  or  prudent  to 
offend  Maurice,  at  that  juncture,  by  such  a  manifest 
violation  of  all  the  promises  which  had  seduced  him  to 
abandon  his  natural  allies. 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still  in 
arms,  and,  though  now  left  alone  to  maintain  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  was  neither  a  feeble  nor  contemptible 
enemy.  His  dominions  were  of  considerable  extent, 
his  subjects  animated  with  zeal  for  the  Reformation; 
and,  if  he  could  have  held  the  imperialists  at  bay  for 
a  short  time,  he  had  much  to  hope  from  a  party  whose 
strength  was  still  unbroken,  whose  union  as  well  as 
vigour  might  return,  and  which  had  reason  to  depend 
with  certainty  on  being  effectually  supported  by  the 
king  of  France.  The  landgrave  thought  not  of  any- 
thing so  bold  or  adventurous;  but,  being  seized  with 
the  same  consternation  which  had  taken  possession  of 
his  associates,  he  was  intent  only  on  the  means  of  pro- 
curing favourable  terms  from  the  emperor,  whom  he 
viewed  as  a  conqueror  to  whose  will  there  was  a  neces- 
sity of  submitting.  Maurice  encouraged  this  tame  and 
pacific  spirit  by  magnifying,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
emperor's  power,  by  boasting,  on  the  other,  of  his  own 
interest  with  his  victorious  ally,  and  by  representing 
the  advantageous  conditions  which  he  could  not  fail 
of  obtaining  by  his  intercession  for  a  friend  whom  he 
was  so  solicitous  to  save.  Sometimes  the  landgrave 
was  induced  to  place  such  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  promises  that  he  was  impatient  to  bring  matters  to 
a  final  accommodation.  On  other  occasions  the  em- 
peror's exorbitant  ambition,  restrained  neither  by  the 
scruples  of  decency  nor  the  maxima  of  justice,  together 
with  the  recent  and  shocking  proof  which  he  had  given 
of  this  in  his  treatment  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  came 
so  full  into  his  thoughts,  and  made  such  a  lively 
impression   on   them,   that  he  broke    off  abruptly  the 
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negotiations  which  he  had  begun,  seeming  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  more  prudent  to  depend  for  safety  on 
his  own  arms  than  to  confide  in  Charles's  generosity. 
But  this  bold  resolution,  which  despair  had  suggested 
to  an  impatient  spirit  fretted  by  disappointments,  was 
not  of  long  continuance.  Upon  a  more  delibesate  survey 
of  the  enemy's  power,  as  well  as  his  own  weakness, 
his  doubts  and  fears  returned  upon  him,  and  together 
with  them  the  spirit  of  negotiating,  and  the  desire  of 
accommodation. 

Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  acted  as 
mediators  between  him  and  the  emperor;  and,  after 
all  that  the  former  had  vaunted  of  his  influence,  the 
conditions  prescribed  to  the  landgrave  were  extremely 
rigorous.  The  articles  with  regard  to  his  renouncing 
the  league  of  Smalkalde,  acknowledging  the  emperor's 
authority,  and  submitting  to  the  decrees  of  the  im- 
perial chamber,  were  the  same  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Besides  these,  he  was  re- 
quired to  surrender  his  person  and  territories  to  the 
emperor,  to  implore  for  pardon  on  his  knees,  to  pay  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  demolish  the  fortifications 
of  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  except  one,  to  oblige 
the  garrison  which  he  placed  in  it  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  emperor,  to  allow  a  free  passage  through 
his  territories  to  the  imperial  troops  as  often  as  it  shall 
be  demanded,  to  deliver  up  all  his  artillery  and  am- 
munition to  the  emperor,  to  set  at  liberty,  without 
ransom.  Henry  of  Brunswick,  together  with  the  other 
prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  during  the  war,  and 
neither  to  take  arms  himself  nor  to  permit  any  of 
his  subjects  to  serve  against  the  emperor  or  his  allies 
for  the  future." 

The  landgrave  ratified  these   articles,  though  with 

"  Sleid.,  430.— ThuaiL,  lib.  ir.  14e. 
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the  utmost  reluctance^  as  they  contained  no  stipula- 
tion with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  be 
treated,  and  left  him  entirely  at  the  emperor's  mercy. 
Necessity,  however,  compelled  him  to  give  his  assent 
to  them.  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  haughty  and 
imperious  tone  of  a  conqueror  ever  since  the  reduction 
of  Saxony,  insisted  on  unconditional  submission,  and 
would  permit  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  terms  which 
he  had  prescribed  that  could  in  any  degree  limit  the 
fulness  of  his  power,  or  restrain  him  from  behaving  as 
he  saw  meet  towards  a  prince  whom  he  regarded  as 
absolutely  at  his  disposal.  But,  though  he  would  not 
vouchsafe  to  negotiate  with  the  landgrave  on  such  a 
footing  of  equality  as  to  suffer  any  article  to  be  inserted, 
among  those  which  he  had  dictated  to  him,  that  could 
be  considered  as  a  formal  stipulation  for  the  security 
and  freedom  of  his  person,  he,  or  his  ministers  in  his 
name,  gave  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  aud  Maurice 
such  full  satisfaction  with  regard  to  this  point  that 
they  assured  the  landgrave  that  Charles  would  behave 
to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  to  the  duke 
of  Wurtemberg,  and  would  allow  him,  whenever  he 
had  made  his  submission,  to  return  to  his  own  terri- 
tories. Upon  finding  the  landgrave  to  be  still  pos- 
sessed with  his  former  suspicions  of  the  emperor's 
intentions,  and  unwilling  to  trust  verbal  or  ambiguous 
declarations  in  a  matter  of  such  essential  concern  as 
his  own  liberty,  they  sent  him  a  bond,  signed  by  them 
both,  containing  the  most  solemn  obligations  that  if 
any  violence  whatsoever  was  offered  to  his  person  during 
his  interview  with  the  emperor,  they  would  instantly 
surrender  themselves  to  his  sons,  and  remain  in  their 
hands  to  be  treated  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
emperor  should  treat  him." 

This^  together  with   the  indispensable   obligation  of 

"  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplom.,  iv.  11,  330. 
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performing  what  was  contained  in  the  articles  of  which 
he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubts  and  scruples,  or 
made  it  necessary  to  get  over  them.  He  repaired,  for 
that  purpose,  to  the  imperial  camp  at  Hall  in  Saxony, 
where  a  circumstance  occurred  which  revived  his  sus- 
picions and  increased  his  fears.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  chamber  of  presence,  in  order  to  make  his 
public  submission  to  the  emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles 
which  he  had  approved  of  was  put  into  his  hands,  in 
order  that  he  might  ratify  them  anew.  Upon  perusing 
them,  he  perceived  that  the  imperial  ministers  had 
added  two  new  articles;  one  importing  that,  if  any 
dispute  should  arise  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
former  conditions,  the  emperor  should  have  the  right 
of  putting  what  interpretation  upon  them  he  thought 
most  reasonable;  the  other,  that  the  landgrave  was 
bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  decisions  of  the 
council  of  Trent.  This  unworthy  artifice,  calculated 
to  surprise  him  into  an  approbation  of  articles  to  which 
he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  assenting,  by 
proposing  them  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was 
engrossed  and  disquieted  with  the  thoughts  of  that 
humiliating  ceremony  which  he  had  to  perform,  filled 
the  landgrave  with  indignation,  and  made  him  break 
out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  rage  to  which 
his  temper  was  prone.  With  some  difficulty  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  Maurice  prevailed  at  length  on  the 
emperor's  ministers  to  drop  the  former  article  as  unjust, 
and  to  explain  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could 
agree  to  it  without  openly  renouncing  the  Protestant 
religion. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  landgrave  was 
impatient  to  finish  a  ceremony  which,  how  mortifying 
soever,  had  been  declared  necessary  towards  his  obtain- 
ing pardon.  The  emperor  was  seated  on  a  magnificent 
thronoi  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  surrounded 
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by  a  nxunerous  train  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  among 
whom  was  Henry  of  Brunswick,  lately  the  landgrave's 
prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a 
spectator  of  his  humiliation.  The  landgrave  was  intro- 
duced with  great  solemnity,  and,  advancing  towards  the 
throne,  fell  upon  his  knees.  His  chancellor,  who 
walked  behind  him,  immediately  read,  by  his  master's 
command,  a  paper,  which  contained  an  humble  confes- 
sion of  the  crime  whereof  he  had  been  guilty,  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  merited  on  that  account 
the  most  severe  punishment,  an  absolute  resignation  of 
himself  and  his  dominions  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
emperor's  pleasure,  a  submissive  petition  for  pardon,  his 
hopes  of  which  were  founded  entirely  on  the  emperor's 
clemency ;  and  it  concluded  with  promises  of  behaving, 
for  the  future,  like  a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  would  be  confirmed,  and  would  even 
derive  new  force,  from  the  sentiments  of  gratitude 
which  must  hereafter  fill  and  animate  his  heart.  While 
the  chancellor  was  reading  this  abject  declaration,  the 
eyes  of  all  the  spectators  were  fixed  on  the  imfortunate 
landgrave;  few  could  behold  a  prince,  so  powerful  as 
well  as  high-spirited,  suing  for  mercy  in  the  posture  of 
a  suppliant,  without  being  touched  with  commiseration, 
and  perceiving  serious  reflections  arise  in  their  minds 
upon  the  instability  and  emptiness  of  hxmian  grandeur, 
lie  emperor  viewed  the  whole  transaction  with  a 
haughty,  unfeeling  composure,  and,  preserving  a  pro- 
found silence  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his 
secretaries  to  read  his  answer;  the  tenor  of  which 
was,  that,  though  he  might  have  justly  inflicted  on  him 
the  grievous  punishment  which  his  crimes  deserved,  yet, 
prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved  by  the  soUci- 
tations  of  several  princes  in  behalf  of  the  landgrave, 
and  influenced  by  his  penitential  acknowledgments,  he 
would  not  deal  with  him  according  to  the  rigour  of 
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justice*  and  would  subject  him  to  no  penalty  that  was 
not  specified  in  the  articles  which  he  had  already  sub- 
scribed. The  moment  the  secretary  had  finished,  Charles 
turned  away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to  give  the 
unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassion  or  reconcile- 
ment. He  did  not  even  desire  him  to  rise  from  his 
knees,  which  the  landgrave,  having  ventured  to  do  un- 
bidden, advanced  towards  the  emperor  with  an  intention 
to  kiss  his  hand,  flattering  himself  that  his  guilt  being 
now  fully  expiated,  he  might  presume  to  take  that 
liberty.  But  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  perceiving 
that  this  familiarity  would  be  offensive  to  the  emperor, 
interposed,  and  desired  the  landgrave  to  go  along  with 
him  and  Maurice  to  the  duke  of  Alva's  apartments  in  the 
castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman 
with  the  respect  and  courtesy  due  to  such  a  guest;  but 
after  supper,  while  he  was  engaged  in  play,  the  duke 
took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  commimicated 
to  them  the  emperor's  orders,  that  the  landgrave  must 
remain  a  prisonor  in  that  place,  under  the  custody  of  a 
Spanish  guard.  As  they  had  not  hitherto  entertained 
the  most  distant  suspicion  of  the  emperor's  sincerity  or 
rectitude  of  intention,  their  surprise  was  excessive,  and 
their  indignation  not  inferior  to  it^  on  discovering  how 
greatly  they  had  been  deceived  themselves,  and  how 
infamously  abused,  in  having  been  made  the  instru- 
ments of  deceiving  and  ruining  their  friend.  They 
had  recourse  to  complaints,  to  arguments,  and  to  en- 
treaties, in  order  to  save  themselves  from  that  disgrace, 
and  to  extricate  him  out  of  the  wretched  situation  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  too  great  confidence  in 
them.  But  the  duke  of  Alva  remained  inflexible,  and 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  executing  the  emperor's  com- 
mands. By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  the  landgrave, 
who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed^  nor  dreaded  the 
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snare  in  which  he  was  entangled,  prepared  for  depart- 
ing, when  the  fatal  orders  were  intimated  to  him.  He 
was  struck  dumb  at  first  with  astonishment ;  but,  after 
being  silent  a  few  moments,  he  broke  out  into  all  the 
violent  expressions  which  horror  at  injustice  accom- 
panied with  fraud  naturally  suggests.  He  complained, 
he  expostulated,  he  exclaimed;  sometimes  inveighing 
against  the  emperor's  artifices  as  unworthy  of  a  great 
and  generous  prince,  sometimes  censuring  the  credulity 
of  his  friends  in  trusting  to  Charles's  insidious  promises, 
sometimes  charging  them  with  meanness  in  stooping  to 
lend  their  assistance  towards  the  execution  of  such  a 
perfidious  and  dishonourable  scheme;  and,  in  the  end, 
he  required  them  to  remember  their  engagements  to  his 
children,  and  instantly  to  fulfil  them.  They,  after 
giving  way  for  a  little  to  the  torrent  of  his  passion, 
solemnly  asserted  their  own  innocence  and  upright  inten- 
tion in  the  whole  transaction,  and  encouraged  him  to 
hope  that  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  emperor  they  would 
obtain  redress  of  an  injury  which  afEected  their  own 
honour  no  less  than  it  did  his  liberty.  At  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  soothe  his  rage  and  impatience,  Maurice  re- 
mained with  him  during  the  night,  in  the  apartment 
where  he  was  confined.*' 

Next  morning  the  elector  and  Maurice  applied  jointly 
to  the  emperor,  representing  the  infamy  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed  throughout  Germany  if  the  landgrave 
were  detained  in  custody;  that  they  would  not  have 
advised,  nor  would  he  himself  have  consented  to,  an 
interview,  if  they  had  suspected  that  the  loss  of  his 
liberty  were  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  submission; 
that  they  were  bound  to  procure  his  release,  having 
plighted  their  faith  to  that  effect  and  engaged  their  own 
persons  as  sureties  for  his.     Charles  listened  to  their 

"  Sleid,  433. — Thuan.,  lib.  iv.  147. — Struv.,  Corp.  Hist  Geim.,  iL 
1052. 
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earnest  remonstrances  with  the  utmost  coohiess.  As  he 
now  stood  no  longer  in  need  of  their  services,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  their  former  obsequiousness 
was  forgotten,  and  little  regard  paid  to  their  intercession. 
He  was  ignorant,  he  told  them,  of  their  particular  or 
private  transactions  with  the  landgrave,  nor  was  his  con- 
duct to  be  regulated  by  any  engagements  into  which 
they  had  thought  fit  to  enter;  though  he  knew  well 
what  he  himself  had  promised,  which  was  not  that  the 
landgrave  should  be  exempt  from  all  restraint,  but  that 
he  should  not  be  kept  a  prisoner  during  life,**  Having 
said  this  with  a  peremptory  and  decisive  tone,  he  put  an 
end  to  the  conference ;  and  they,  seeing  no  probability 
at  that  time  of  making  any  impression  upon  the  emperor, 
who  seemed  to  have  taken  this  resolution  deliberately 
and  to  be  obstinately  bent  on  adhering  to  it,  were 
obliged  to  acquaint  the  imfortunate  prisoner  with  the  ill 
success  of  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf.  The  dis- 
appointment threw  him  into  a  new  and  more  violent 
transport  of  rage,  so  that,  to  prevent  his  proceeding  to 
some  desperate  extremity,  the  elector  and  Maurice  pro-^ 
mised  that  they  would  not  quit  the  emperor  until  by  the 


^*  According  to  several  historianB 
of  great  name,  the  emperor,  in  his 
treaty  with  the  landgrave,  stipulated 
that  he  would  not  detain  him  in 
any  prison.  But  in  executing  the 
deed,  which  was  written  in  the 
Gennan  tongue,  the  imperial  minis- 
ters fraudulently  substituted  the 
word  ewiger  instead  of  einiger^  and 
thus  the  treaty,  in  place  of  a  pro- 
mise that  he  should  not  be  detained 
in  any  prison,  contained  only  an 
engagement  that  he  should  not  be 
detained  in  ^^erjpttual  imprisonment 
But  authors  eminent  for  historical 
knowledge  and  critical  accuracy 
have  called  in  question  the  truth  of 
this  common  story.  The  silence  of 
Sleidan  with  re^rd  to  it,  as  weU 

YOL.  II. 


as  its  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
various  memorials  which  he  has 
published  concerning  the  land- 
grave's imprisonment^  greatly  far 
Your  this  opinion.  But  as  several 
books  which  contain  the  infoimft- 
tion  necessary  towards  discussing 
this  point  with  accuracy  are  written 
in  the  (German  language,  which  I 
do  not  understand,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  inquire  into  this  matter 
with  the  same  precision  wherewith 
I  have  endeavoured  to  settle  some 
other  controverted  facts  which  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory. See  Struv.,  Corp.,  1052 ; 
Mosheim's  Ecclet.  Histi  voL  ii  ppi 
iai|  162,  Eng.  ed« 
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frequency  and  fervour  of  their  intercessions  they  had 
extorted  his  consent  to  set  him  free.  They  accordingly 
renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  days  afterwards,  but 
found  Charles  more  haughty  and  intractable  than  before, 
and  were  warned  that  if  they  touched  again  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  disagreeable,  and  with  regard  to  whidi  he  had 
determined  to  hear  nothing  further,  he  would  instantly 
give  orders  to  convey  the  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid 
of  hurting  the  landgrave  by  an  officious  or  ill-timed  zeal 
to  serve  him,  they  not  only  desisted,  but  left  the  court ; 
and,  as  they  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of 
the  landgrave's  rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their 
departure,  they  informed  him  of  it  by  a  letter,  wherein 
they  exhorted  him  to  fulfil  all  that  he  had  promised  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procuring  a  speedy 
release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his  cause 
in  this  manner  occasioned,  the  landgrave's  impatience  to 
recover  his  liberty  made  him  follow  their  advice.  He 
paid  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed  on  him,  ordered 
his  fortresses  to  be  razed,  and  renounced  all  alliances 
which  could  give  offence.  This  prompt  compliance  with 
the  will  of  the  conqueror  produced  no  effiect.  He  was 
still  guarded  with  the  same  vigilant  severity ;  and  being 
earned  about,  together  with  the  degraded  elector  of 
Saxony,  wherever  the  emperor  went,  their  disgrace  and 
his  triumph  were  each  day  renewed.  The  fortitude,  as 
well  as  equanimity,  with  which  the  elector  bore  these 
repeated  insults,  were  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
landgrave's  fretfulness  and  impatience.  His  active,  im- 
petuous mind  could  ill  brook  restraint;  and  reflection 
upon  the  shameful  artifices  by  which  he  had  been 
decoyed  into  that  situation,  as  well  as  indignation  at  the 
injustice  with  which  he  was  still  detained  in  it,  drove 
him  often  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  passion. 

The  people  of  the  different  cities  to  whom  Charles 
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thus  wantonly  exposed  those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a 
public  spectacle  were  sensibly  touched  with  such  an 
insult  offered  to  the  Gtermanic  body,  and  murmured 
loudly  at  this  indecent  treatment  of  two  of  its  greatest 
princes.  They  had  soon  other  causes  of  complaint,  and 
such  as  affected  them  more  nearly.  Charles  proceeded 
to  add  oppression  to  insult,  and,  arrogating  to  himself 
all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  exercised  them  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  seize  the 
artillery  and  military  stores  belonging  to  such  as  had 
been  members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  and,  having 
collected  upwards  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  a 
great  number  in  that  age,  he  sent  part  of  them  into 
the  Low  Countries,  part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain, 
in  order  to  spread  by  this  means  the  fame  of  his  success, 
and  that  they  might  serve  as  monuments  of  his  having 
subdued  a  nation  hitherto  deemed  invincible  He  then 
levied,  by  his  sole  authority,  large  sums  of  money,  as 
well  upon  those  who  had  served  him  with  fidelity 
during  the  war  as  upon  such  as  had  been  in  arms 
against  him :  upon  the  former,  as  their  contingent 
towards  a  war  which,  having  been  undertaken,  as  he 
pretended,  for  the  common  benefit,  ought  to  be  carried 
on  at  the  common  charge ;  upon  the  latter,  as  a  fine  by 
way  of  punishment  for  their  rebellion.  By  these  exac- 
tions he  amassed  above  one  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns,— a  sum  which  appeared  prodigious  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  so  general  was  the  consterna- 
tion which  had  seized  the  Germans  upon  his  rapid 
success,  and  such  their  dread  of  his  victorious  troops, 
that  aU  implicitly  obeyed  his  commands ;  though  at  the 
same  time  these  extraordinary  stretches  of  power  greatly 
alarmed  a  people  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  habi- 
tuated, during  several  ages,  to  consider  the  imperial 
authority  as  neither  extensive  nor  formidable.  This 
discontent  and  resentment,  how    industriously  soever 
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they  concealed  them,  became  uniyerBal ;  and  the  more 
these  passions  were  restrained  and  kept  down  for  the 
present,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  burst  out  soon  with 
additional  violence. 

While  Charles  gave  law  to  the  Germans  like  a  con- 
quered people,  Ferdinand  treated  his  subjects  in  Bo- 
hemia with  still  greater  rigour.  That  kingdom  possessed 
privileges  and  immunities  as  extensive  as  those  of  any 
nation  in  whidi  the  feudal  institutions  were  established. 
The  prerogative  of  their  kings  was  extremely  Umited, 
and  the  crown  itself  elective.  Ferdinand,  when  raised 
to  the  throne,  had  confirmed  their  liberties  with  every 
solemnity  prescribed  by  their  excessive  solicitude  for 
the  security  of  a  constitution  of  government  to  which 
they  were  extremely  attached.  He  soon  began,  how- 
ever, to  be  weary  of  a  jurisdiction  so  much  circum- 
scribed, and  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  he  could  not 
transmit  to  his  posterity ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his 
former  engagements,  he  attempted  to  overturn  the  con- 
stitution from  its  foundations,  that  instead  of  an  elective 
kingdom  he  might  render  it  hereditary.  But  the  Bohe- 
mians were  too  high-spirited  tamely  to  relinquish  privi- 
leges which  they  had  long  enjoyed.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  them  having  embraced  the  doctiines  of  the 
Reformers,  the  seeds  of  which  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague  had  planted  in  their  country  about  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  century,  the  desire  of 
acquiring  religious  liberty  mingled  itself  with  their 
zeal  for  their  civil  rights ;  and  these  two  kindred  pas- 
sions, heightening,  as  usual,  each  other's  force,  precipi- 
tated them  immediately  into  violent  measures.  They 
bad  not  only  refused  to  serve  their  sovereign  against  the 
confederates  of  Smalkalde,  but,  having  entered  into  a 
close  alliance  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  they  had 
boimd  themselves,  by  a  solemn  association,  to  defend 
their  ancient   constitution,   and  to  persist  imtil  they 
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should  obfain  such  additional  privileges  as  they  thought 
necessary  towards  perfecting  the  present  model  of  their 
govemment  or  rendering  it  more  permanent.  They 
chose  Caspar  Fhlug,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  to  be 
their  general,  and  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thoiisand  men 
to  enforce  their  petitions.  But,  either  from  the  weak- 
ness of  their  leader,  or  from  the  dissensions  in  a  great, 
unwieldy  body,  which,  having  united  hastily,  was  not 
thoroughly  compacted,  or  from  some  other  tmknown 
cause,  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  Bohemians  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  they 
took  their  first  resolutions.  They  suffered  themselves 
to  be  amused  so  long  with  negotiations  and  overtures  of 
different  kinds  that  before  they  could  enter  Saxony  the 
battle  of  Muhlberg  was  fought,  the  elector  deprived  of 
his  dignity  and  territories,  the  landgrave  confined  to 
close  custody,  and  the  league  of  Smalkalde  entirely  dissi- 
pated. The  same  dread  of  the  emperor's  power  which 
had  seized  the  rest  of  the  Germans  reached  them.  As 
soon  as  their  sovereign  approached  with  a  body  of  im- 
perial troops,  they  instantly  dispersed,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  how  to  atone  for  their  past  guilt  and  to 
acquire  some  hope  of  forgiveness  by  a  prompt  submis- 
sion. But  Ferdinand,  who  entered  his  dominions  full 
of  that  implacable  resentment  which  inflames  monarchs 
whose  authority  has  been  despised,  was  not  to  be  molli- 
fied by  the  late  repentance  and  involuntary  return  of 
rebellious  subjects  to  their  duty.  He  even  heard  un- 
moved the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  citizens  of  Prague, 
who  appeared  before  him  in  the  posture  of  suppliants 
and  implored  for  mercy.  The  sentence  which  he  pro- 
nounced against  them  was  rigorous  to  extremity:  he 
abolished  many  of  their  privileges,  he  abridged  others, 
and  new-modelled  the  constitution  according  to  his  plea- 
sure. He  condemned  to  death  many  of  those  who  had 
been  most  active  in  forming  the  late  association  against 
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him,  and  punished  a  still  greater  number  with  confis- 
cation of  their  goods,  or  perpetual  banishment.  He 
obliged  all  his  subjeete,  of  every  condition,  to  give  up 
their  arms,  to  be  deposited  in  forts  where  he  planted 
garrisons;  and  after  disarming  his  people  he  loaded 
them  with  new  and  exorbitant  taxes.  Thus,  by  an 
ill-conducted  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  extend  their 
privileges,  the  Bohemians  not  only  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  when  they  intended  to  have 
circumscribed  it,  but  they  almost  annihilated  those  liber- 
ties which  they  aimed  at  establishing  on  a  broader  and 
more  secure  f  oundation.** 

The  emperor,  having  now  humbled,  and,  as  he  imagined, 
subdued,  the  independent  and  stubborn  spirit  of  the 
Germans  by  the  terror  of  arms  and  the  rigour  of  punish- 
ment, held  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  in  order  to  compose 
finally  the  controversies  with  regard  to  religion,  which 
had  so  long  disturbed  the  empire.  He  durst  not, 
however,  trust  the  determination  of  a  matter  so  inte- 
resting to  the  free  suffrage  of  the  Germans,  broken  as 
their  minds  now  were  to  subjection.  He  entered  the 
city  at  the  head  of  his  Spanish  troops,  and  assigned  them 
quarters  there.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers  he  cantoned  in 
the  adjacent  villages ;  so  that  the  members  of  the  diet, 
while  they  carried  on  their  deliberations,  were  surrounded 
by  the  same  army  which  had  overcome  their  countrymen. 
Immediately  after  his  public  entry,  Charles  gave  a  proof 
of  the  violence  with  which  he  intended  to  proceed.  He 
took  possession,  by  force,  of  the  cathedral,  together  with 
one  of  the  principal  churches ;  and,  his  priests  having, 
by  various  ceremonies,  purified  them  from  the  pollution 
with  which  they  supposed  the  unhallowed  ministrations 
of  the  Protestants  to  have  defiled  them,  they  re-esta- 
blished with  great  pomp  the  rites  of  the  Romish  worship.** 

'»  Sleid.,  408,  419,  434.— Thuan.,  lib.  iv.  129, 150.— Stiuv.,  Corp.  iL 
*•  Sleid,  435,  437. 
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The  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  extra* 
ordinary :  the  importance  of  the  affairs  concerning  which 
it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
the  emperor  by  an  absence  which  lay  open  to  miscon- 
struction, brought  together  almost  all  the  princes,  nobles, 
and  representatives  of  cities  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that 
assembly.  The  emperor,  in  the  speech  with  which  he 
opened  the  meeting,  called  their  attention  immediately  to 
that  point  which  seemed  chiefly  to  merit  it.  Having 
mentioned  the  fatal  effects  of  the  religious  dissensions 
which  had  arisen  in  Germany,  and  taken  notice  of  his 
own  unwearied  endeavours  to  procure  a  general  council, 
which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy  adequate  to  those 
evils,  he  exhorted  them  to  recognize  its  authority,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  an  assembly  to  which  they 
had  originally  appealed,  as  having  the  sole  right  of  judg- 
ment in  the  case. 

But  the  council  to  which  Charles  wished  them  to  refer 
all  their  controversies  had  by  this  time  undergone  a 
violent  change.  The  fear  and  jealousy  with  which  the 
emperor's  first  successes  against  the  confederates  of  Smal- 
kalde  had  inspired  the  pope  continued  to  increase.  Not 
satisfied  with  attempting  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
imperial  arms  by  the  sudden  recall  of  his  troops,  Paul 
began  to  consider  the  emperor  as  an  enemy,  the  weight 
of  whose  power  he  must  soon  feel,  and  against  whom  he 
could  not  be  too  hasty  in  taking  precautions.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  emperor's  acquiring 
absolute  power  in  Germany  would  be  to  render  him 
entirely  master  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  council,  if  it 
should  continue  to  meet  in  Trent.  It  was  dangerous  to 
allow  a  monarch  so  ambitious  to  get  the  command  of  this 
formidable  engine,  which  he  might  employ  at  pleasure 
to  limit  or  to  overturn  the  papal  authority.  As  the  only 
method  of  preventing  this,  he  determined  to  remove  the 
council  to  some  city  more  immediately  under  his  own 
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juriBdiction  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  terror  of 
the  emperor's  arms  or  the  reach  of  his  influence.  An 
incident  fortunately  occurred  which  gave  this  measure 
the  appearance  of  being  necessary.  One  or  two  of  the 
fathers  of  the  council,  together  with  some  of  their 
domestics,  happening  to  die  suddenly,  the  physicians, 
deceived  by  the  symptoms,  or  suborned  by  the  pope's 
legates,  pronounced  the  dist^nper  to  be  infectious  and 
pestilential.  Some  of  the  prelates,  struck  with  a  panic, 
retired ;  others  were  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and,  after  a 
short  consultation,  the  council  was  translated  to  Bologna, 
a  city  subject  to  the  pope.  All  the  bishops  in  the  imperial 
interest  warmly  opposed  this  resolution,  as  taken  without 
necessity  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts.  All 
the  Spanish  prelates,  and  most  of  the  Neapolitan,  by  the 
emperor's  express  command,  remained  at  Trent ;  the  rest, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-four,  accompanying  the  legates 
to  Bologna.  Thus  a  schism  commenced  in  that  very 
assembly  which  had  been  called  to  heal  the  divisions  of 
Christendom ;  the  fathers  of  Bologna  inveighed  against 
those  who  stayed  at  Trent,  as  contumacious  and  regardless 
of  the  pope's  authority ;  while  the  others  accused  them  of 
being  so  far  intimidated  by  the  fears  of  imaginary  danger 
as  to  remove  to  a  place  where  their  consultations  could 
prove  of  no  service  towards  re-establishing  peace  and 
order  in  Grermany.*^ 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all  his 
interest  to  procure  the  return  of  the  council  to  Trent 
But  Paul,  who  highly  applauded  his  own  sagacity  in 
having  taken  a  step  which  put  it  out  of  Charles's  power 
to  acquire  the  direction  of  that  assembly,  paid  no  regard 
to  a  request  the  object  of  which  was  so  extremely  obvious. 
The  summer  was  consumed  in  fruitless  negotiations  with 
respect  to  this  point,  the  importunity  of  the  one  and 
obstinacy  of  the  other  daily  increasing.     At  last  an  event 

>'  F.  Paul,  248,  etc 
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happened  which  widened  the  breach  irreparably,  and 
rendered  the  pope  utterly  averse  from  listening  to  any 
proposal  that  came  from  the  emperor.  Charles,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  had  so  violently  exasperated  Peter 
Lewis  Famese,  the  pope's  son,  by  refusing  to  grant  him 
the  investiture  of  Farma  and  Flacentia,  that  he  had 
watched  ever  since  that  time,  with  all  the  vigilance  of 
resentment,  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  that  injury. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the  pope  into  open 
hostilities  against  the  emperor,  and  had  earnestly  solicited 
the  king  of  I  x*ince  to  invade  Italy.  His  hatred  and  re- 
sentment extended  to  all  those  whom  he  knew  that  the 
emperor  favoured ;  he  did  every  ill  office  in  his  power  to 
Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  and  had  encouraged  Fiesco  in 
his  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Andrew  Doria,  because  both 
Gonzaga  and  Doria  possessed  a  great  degree  of  the 
emperor's  esteem  and  confidence.  His  malevolence  and 
secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who 
could  not  be  more  desirous  to  take  vengeance  on  him 
than  Gonzaga  and  Doria  were  to  be  employed  as  his 
instruments  in  inflicting  it.  Famese,  by  the  profligacy 
of  his  life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  kind,  equal  to 
those  committed  by  the  worst  tyrants  who  have  disgraced 
human  nature,  had  rendered  himself  so  odious  that  it 
was  thought  any  violence  whatever  might  be  lawfully 
attempted  against  him.  Gonzaga  and  Doria  soon  found 
among  his  own  subjects  persons  who  were  eager,  and 
even  deemed  it  meritorious,  to  lend  their  hands  in  such  a 
service.  As  Famese,  animated  with  the  jealousy  which 
usually  possesses  petty  sovereigns,  had  employed  all  the 
cruelty  and  fraud  whereby  they  endeavour  to  supply 
their  defect  of  power,  in  order  to  humble  and  extirpate 
the  nobility  subject  to  his  government,  five  noblemen  of 
the  greatest  distinction  in  Placentia  combined  to  avenge 
the  injuries  which  they  themselves  had  sufiered,  as 
well  as  those  which  he  had  offered  to  their  order.    They 
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formed  their  plan  in  conjunction  with  Gonzaga ;  but  it 
remains  imeertain  whether  he  originally  suggested  the 
scheme  to  them,  or  only  approved  of  what  they  proposed 
and  co-operated  in  canying  it  on.  They  concerted  all 
the  previous  steps  with  such  foresight,  conducted  their 
intrigues  with  such  secrecy,  and  displayed  such  courage 
in  the  execution  of  their  design,  that  it  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  audacious  deeds  of  that  nature  men- 
tioned in  history.  One  body  of  the  conspirators  sur- 
prised, at  mid-day,  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Placentia, 
where  Famese  resided,  overpowered  his  guards,  and 
murdered  him.  Another  party  of  them  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town,  and  called  upon  their  fellow-citizens 
to  take  arms  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty.  The 
multitude  ran  towards  the  citadel,  from  which  three  great 
guns,  a  signal  concerted  with  Gonzaga,  had  been  fired ; 
and  before  they  could  guess  the  cause  or  the  authors  of 
the  tumult,  they  saw  the  lifeless  body  of  the  tyrant 
hanging  by  the  heels  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
citadel.  But  so  univei'sally  detestable  had  he  become 
that  not  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of  concern  at  such 
a  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  or  discovered  the  least  indigna- 
tion at  this  ignominious  treatment  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
The  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  conspiracy  was 
general,  and  all  applauded  the  actors  in  it  as  the 
deliverers  of  their  country.  The  body  was  tumbled  into 
the  ditch  that  surrounded  the  citadel,  and  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  rabble ;  the  rest  of  the  citizens  returned  to 
their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had 
happened. 

Before  next  morning,  a  body  of  troops  arriving  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese,  where  they  had  been 
posted  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took  possession 
of  the  city  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  reinstated  the 
inhabitants  in  thie  possession  of  their  ancient  privileges. 
Parma,  which  the  imperialists  attempted  likewise  to 
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surprise,  was  saved  by  the  yigilance  and  fidelity  of  the 
officers  whom  Famcse  had  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  garrison.  The  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwith- 
standing  his  infamous  vices,  Paul  loved  with  an  excess 
of  parental  tenderness,  overwhelmed  him  with  the 
deepest  affliction ;  and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  such  con- 
sequence as  Flacentia  greatly  embittered  his  sorrow. 
He  accused  Gonzaga,  in  open  consistory,  of  having 
committed  a  cruel  murder  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  an  imjust  usurpation,  and  immediately  demanded 
of  the  emperor  satisfaction  for  both:  for  the  former, 
by  the  punishment  of  Gonzaga ;  for  the  latter,  by  the 
restitution  of  Flacentia  to  his  grandson  Octavio,  its 
rightful  owner.  But  Charles,  who,  rather  than  quit  a 
prize  of  such  value,  was  willing  not  only  to  expose 
himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  accessory  to  the 
crime  which  had  given  an  opportunity  of  seizing  it, 
but  to  bear  the  infamy  of  defrauding  his  own  son-in- 
law  of  the  inheritance  which  belonged  to  him,  eluded 
all  his  solicitations,  and  determined  to  keep  possession 
of  the  city,  together  with  its  territories.^® 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  rapacious 
as  to  be  restrained  by  no  consideration  either  of  decency 
or  justice,  transported  the  pope  so  far  beyond  his  usual 
moderation  and  prudence  that  he  was  eager  to  take  arms 
against  the  emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  mur- 
derers of  his  son  and  to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested 
from  his  family.  Conscious,  however,  of  his  own  in- 
ability to  contend  with  such  an  enemy,  he  warmly 
solicited  the  French  king  and  the  republic  of  Venice  to 
join  in  an  offensive  league  against  Charlea  But  Henry 
was  intent  at  that  time  on  other  objects.  His  ancient 
allies,  the  Scots,  having  been  defeated  by  the  English, 
in  one  of  the  greatest  battles  ever  fought  between  these 

'*F.  Paul,  257.— Pallavic.,  41,  Ribier,  69,  67.— Natalia  Ckmiitii 
42. — Thuan.,   iv.   156. — M^m.  de      Histor.,  lib.  iii  p.  64 
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two  riyal  nations,  he  was  about  to  send  a  nnmerons 
body  of  veteran  troops  into  that  oonntry,  as  well  to 
preserve  it  from  being  cbnqnered  as  to  gain  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  kingdom  to  the  French  mcHiarohy,  by 
marrying  his  son,  the  dauphin,  to  the  young  queen  oi 
Scotland.  An  undertaking  accompanied  with  such 
manifest  advantages,  the  success  of  which  appeared 
to  be  so  certain,  was  not  to  be  relinquished  for  the 
remote  prospect  of  benefit  from  an  alliance  depending 
upon  the  precarious  life  of  a  pope  of  fourscore,  who 
had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  gratification  of  his  own 
private  resentment.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rushing 
headlong  into  the  alliance  proposed,  Henry  amused 
the  pope  with  such  general  professions  and  promises 
as  might  keep  him  from  any  thoughts  of  endeavouring 
to  accommodate  his  differences  with  the  emperor,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  avoided  any  such  engagement  as 
might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  Charles,  or 
precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared. The  Venetians,  though  much  alarmed  at  seeing 
Flacentia  in  the  hands  of  the  imperialists,  imitated  the 
wary  conduct  of  the  French  king,  as  it  nearly  resembled 
the  spirit  which  usually  regulated  their  own  conduct.** 

But,  though  the  pope  found  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  kindle  immediately  the  flames  of  war,  he  did 
not  forget  the  injuries  which  he  was  obliged  for  the 
present  to  endure;  resentment  settled  deeper  in  his 
mind  and  became  more  rancorous  in  proportion  as  he 
felt  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it.  It  was  while  these 
sentiments  of  enmity  were  in  full  force,  and  the  desire 
of  vengeance  at  its  height,  that  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
by  the  emperor's  command,  petitioned  the  pope,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Germanic  body,  to  enjoin  the  pre- 
lates who  had  retired  to   Bologna  to  return  again  to 

^»  M^m.    de  Ribier,  ii.  63,  71.      Vencz.,     199,    203. — Thuaiu,   iv. 
78,    85,    95.— Paruta,    Istor.    di      160. 
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Trent  and  to  renew  their  deliberations  in  that  place. 
Charles  had  been  at  great  pains  in  bringing  the  mem- 
bers to  join  in  this  request.  Having  observed  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  sentiments  among  the  Protestants 
with  respect  to  the  submission  which  he  had  required 
to  the  decrees  of  the  council,  some  of  them  being 
altogether  intractable,  while  others  were  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge its  right  of  jurisdiction  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, he  employed  all  his  address  in  order  to  gain  or 
to  divide  them.  He  threatened  and  overawed  the 
elector  palatine,  a  weak  prince,  and  afraid  that  the 
emperor  might  inflict  on  him  the  punishment  to  which 
he  had  made  himself  liable  by  the  assistance  that  he 
had  given  to  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  The  hope 
of  procuring  liberty  for  the  landgrave,  together  with 
the  formal  confirmation  of  his  own  electoral  dignity, 
overcame  Maurice's  scruples,  or  prevented  him  from 
opposing  what  he  knew  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
emperor.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  less  influenced 
by  religious  zeal  than  any  prince  of  that  age,  was  easily 
induced  to  imitate  their  example  in  assenting  to  all 
that  the  emperor  required.  The  deputies  of  the  cities 
remained  still  to  be  brought  over.  They  were  more 
tenacious  of  their  principles;  and,  though  everything 
that  could  operate  either  on  their  hopes  or  fears  was 
tried,  the  utmost  that  they  would  promise  was  to  ac- 
knowledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  if  efiectual 
provision  were  made  for  securing  to  the  divines  of  all 
parties  free  access  to  that  assembly,  with  entire  liberty 
of  debate,  and  if  all  points  in  controversy  were  decided 
according  to  Scripture  and  the  usage  of  the  primitive 
Church.  But  when  the  memorial  containing  this  de- 
claration was  presented  to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to 
put  in  practice  a  very  extraordinary  artiflce.  Without 
reading  the  paper,  or  taking  any  notice  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  had  insisted^  he  seemed  to  take  it 
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for  granted  that  they  had  complied  with  his  demand| 
aad  gave  thanks  to  the  deputies  for  their  full  and  unre- 
served submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  counciL  The 
deputies,  though  astonished  at  what  they  had  heard, 
did  not  attempt  to  set  him  right,  both  parties  being 
better  pleased  that  the  matter  should  remain  under  this 
state  of  ambiguity  than  to  push  for  an  explanation 
which  must  have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  would  have 
led,  perhaps,  to  a  rupture.^ 

Having  obtained  this  seeming  submission  from  the 
members  of  the  diet  to  the  authority  of  the  council, 
Charles  employed  that  as  an  argument  to  enforce  their 
petition  for  its  return  to  Trent.  But  the  pope,  from 
the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  in  mortifying  the  emperor, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  aversion  to  what  was  demanded, 
resolved,  without  hesitation,  that  this  petition  should 
not  be  granted ;  though,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  influenced  wholly  by  resentment,  he  had 
the  address  to  throw  it  upon  the  fathers  at  Bologna  to 
put  a  direct  negative  upon  the  request.  With  this  view, 
he  referred  to  their  consideration  the  petition  of  the 
diet,  and  they,  ready  to  confirm  by  their  assent  what- 
ever the  legates  were  pleased  to  dictate,  declared  that 
the  council  could  not,  consistently  with  its  dignity, 
return  to  Trent  unless  the  prelates  who  by  remaining 
there  had  discovered  a  schismatic  spirit  would  first 
repair  to  Bologna  and  join  their  brethren,  and  that 
even  after  their  junction  the  council  could  not  renew 
its  consultations  with  any  prospect  of  benefit  to  the 
Church,  if  the  Germans  did  not  prove  their  intention 
of  obeying  its  future  decrees  to  be  sincere,  by  yielding 
immediate  obedience  to  those  which  it  had  already 
passed.^ 

This  answer  was   communicated  to   the  emperor  by 
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the  pope,  who  at  the  same  time  exhorted  hinri  to  comply 
with  demands  which  appeared  to  be  so  reasonable.  But 
Charles  was  better  acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of  the 
pope's  character  than  to  be  deceived  by  such  a  gross 
artifice;  he  knew  that  the  prelates  of  Bologna  durst 
utter  no  sentiment  but  what  Paul  inspired  ;  and  there* 
fore,  overlooking  them  as  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
another,  he  considered  their  reply  as  a  full  discovery 
of  the  pope's  intentions.  As  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  acquire  such  an  ascendant  in  the  council  as  to  render 
it  subservient  to  his  own  plan,  he  saw  it  to  be  necessary 
that  Paul  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  turn  against 
him  the  authority  of  so  venerable  an  assembly.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  he  sent  two  Spanish  lawyers  to 
Bologna,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  legate,  protested 
that  the  translation  of  the  council  to  that  place  had 
been  unnecessary  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous 
pretexts ;  that  while  it  continued  to  meet  there  it  ought 
to  be  deemed  an  unlawful  and  schismatical  conventicle ; 
that  all  its  decisions  ought,  of  course,  to  be  hold  as 
null  and  invalid;  and  that,  since  the  pope,  together 
with  the  corrupt  ecclesiastics  who  depended  on  him, 
had  abandoned  the  care  of  the  Church,  the  emperor,  as 
its  protector,  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God 
had  committed  to  him,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  those 
calamities  with  which  it  was  threatened.  A  few  days 
after,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Bome  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  pope,  and,  in  presence  of  all  the  car- 
dinals as  well  as  foreign  ministers,  protested  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  prelates  at  Bologna,  in  terms  equally 
harsh  and  disrespectful.^ 

It  was  not  long  before  Charles  proceeded  to  carry 
these  threats,  which  greatly  alarmed  both  the  pope  and 
council  at  Bologna,  into  execution.     He  let  the  diet 

^  F.  Paul,  264.— PaUay.,  61. — Sldd.,  446.— Goldasd  Coiutit  Imp^ 
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know  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  a 
fitvourable  answer  to  their  petition,  and  that  the  pope, 
equally  regardless  of  their  entreaties  and  of  his  services 
to  the  Churchy  had  refused  to  gratify  them  by  allowing 
the  council  to  meet  again  at  Trent;  that,  though  all 
hope  of  holding  this  assembly  in  a  place  where  they 
might  look  for  freedom  of  debate  and  judgment  was  not 
to  be  given  up,  the  prospect  of  it  was,  at  present,  distant 
and  uncertain;  that,  in  the  meantime,  Germany  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  religious  dissensions,  the  purity  of  the 
faith  corrupted,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  disquieted 
with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  and  controversies, 
formerly  unknown  among  ChristiaDs;  that,  moved  by 
the  duty  which  he  owed  to  them  as  their  sovereign  and 
to  the  Church  as  its  protector,  he  had  employed  some 
divines,  of  known  abilities  and  learning,  to  prepare  a 
system  of  doctrine  to  which  all  should  conform  imtil  a 
council  such  as  they  wished  for  could  be  convocated. 
This  system  was  compiled  by  Phlug,  Helding,  and 
Agricola,  of  whom  the  two  former  were  dignitaries  in 
the  Rcuiish  Church,  but  remarkable  for  their  pacific 
and  healing  spirit;  the  last  was  a  Protestant  divine, 
suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  having  been  gained  by 
bribes  and  promises  to  betray  or  mislead  his  party  on 
this  occasion.  The  articles  presented  to  the  diet  at 
Ratisbon  in  the  year  1541,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties,  served  as  a  model  for  the  present 
work.  But  as  the  emperor's  situation  was  much  changed 
since  that  time,  and  he  found  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
manage  the  Protestants  with  the  same  delicacy  as  at  that 
juncture,  the  concessions  in  their  favour  were  not  now 
so  numerous,  nor  did  they  extend  to  points  of  so  much 
consequence.  The  treatise  contained  a  complete  system 
of  theology,  conformable  in  almost  every  article  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Eomish  Church,  though  expressed  for  the 
most  part  in  the  softest  words,  or  in  scriptural  phrases, 
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or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity.  Every  doctrin0| 
however,  peculiar  to  Popery  was  retained,  and  the 
observation  of  all  the  rites  which  the  Protestants  con- 
demned as 'inventions  of  men  introduced  into  the  worship 
of  Ood  was  enjoined.  With  regard  to  two  points  only, 
some  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  opinion,  as  well  as  some 
latitude  in  practice,  were  admitted.  Such  ecclesiastics 
as  had  married,  and  would  not  put  away  their  wives, 
were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  perform  all  the  functions 
of  their  sacred  office;  and  those  provinces  which  had 
been  accustomed  to  psulake  of  the  cup,  as  well  as  of  the 
bread,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  still 
indulged  in  the  privilege  of  receiving  both.  Even  these 
were  declared  to  be  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
and  granted  only  for  a  season,  in  compliance  wilii  thp 
weakness  or  prejudices  of  their  countrymen." 

This  system  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  the  Interim^  because  it  contained  temporary 
regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no  longer  in  force 
than  mitil  a  free  general  council  could  be  held,  the 
emperor  presented  to  the  diet  with  a  pompous  declara- 
tion of  his  sincere  intention  to  re-establish  tranquillity 
and  order  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  his  hopes  that 
their  adopting  these  regulations  would  contribute  greatly 
to  bring  about  that  desirable  event.  It  was  read  in 
presence  of  the  diet,  according  to  form.  As  soon  as  it 
was  finished,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  president  of  the 
electoral  college,  rose  up  hastily,  and,  having  thanked 
the  emperor  for  his  unwearied  and  pious  endeavours  in 
order  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  he,  in  the  name 
of  the  diet,  signified  their  approbation  of  the  system 
of  doctrine  which  had  been  read,  together  with  their 
resolution  of  conforming  to  it  in  every  particular.  The 
whole  assembly  was  amazed  at  a  declaration  so  unprece- 

»  F.  Paul,  270.— Pallav.,  il  60.      1054.— Goldart.,   Constit    ImpOE^ 
— 81eid.,  463,  457.— Struv.,  Corp.,      L  618. 
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dented  and  nnoonstitutional,  as  well  as  at  the  elector's 
presumption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense  of  the 
diet  upon  a  point  which  had  not  hitherto  been  the 
subject  of  consultation  or  debate ;  but  not  one  member 
had  the  courage  to  contradict  what  the  elector  had  said, 
some  being  overawed  by  fear,  others  remaining  silent 
through  complaisance.  The  emperor  held  the  arch- 
bishop's declaration  to  be  a  full  constitutional  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Interim,  and  prepared  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  it  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.** 

During  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  land- 
grave, warmly  seconded  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  en- 
deavoured to  interest  the  members  in  behalf  of  that 
xmhappy  prince,  who  still  languished  in  confinement 
But  Charles,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  brought  imder 
the  necessity  of  rejecting  any  request  that  came  from 
such  a  respectable  body,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
representations,  laid  before  the  diet  an  account  of  his 
transactions  with  the  landgrave,  together  with  the 
motives  which  had  at  first  induced  him  to  detain  that 
prince  in  custody,  and  which  rendered  it  prudent,  as 
he  alleged,  to  keep  him  still  under  restraint.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  give  any  good  reason  for  an  action 
incapable  of  being  justified ;  but  he  thought  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts  might  be  produced  in  an  assembly 
the  members  of  which  were  willing  to  be  deceived 
and  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  discovering  that 
they  saw  his  conduct  in  its  true  colours.  His  account 
of  his  own  conduct  was  accordingly  admitted  to  be 
fully  satisfactory,  and,  after  some  feeble  entreaties 
that  he  would  extend  his  clemency  to  his  unfortunate 
prisoner,  the  landgrave's  concerns  were  no  more  men- 
tioned.^ 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion which  this  infiexible  rigour  might  make,  Charles,  as 

•*  Sleid.,  460.— F.  Paul,  273.— PaUav.,  63.  **  Sleid.,  441. 
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a  proof  that  his  gratitude  was  no  less  permanent  and 
unchangeable  than  his  resentment,  invested  Maurice  in 
the  electoral  dignity,  with  all  the  legal  formalities.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in 
an  open  court,  so  near  the  apartment  in  which  the  de- 
graded elector  was  kept  a  prisoner  that  he  could  view  it 
from  his  windows.  Even  this  insult  did  not  ruffle  his 
usual  tranquillity ;  and,  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  he 
beheld  a  prosperous  rival  receiving  those  ensigns  of 
dignity  of  which  he  had  been  stripped,  without  utter- 
ing one  sentiment  unbecoming  the  fortitude  that  he 
had  preserved  amidst  all  his  calamities.* 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  the 
emperor  ordered  the  Interim  to  be  published,  in  the 
German  as  well  as  Latin  language.  It  met  with  the 
usual  reception  of  conciliating  schemes  when  proposed 
to  men  heated  with  disputation.  Both  parties  declaimed 
against  it  with  equal  violence.  Tne  Protestants  con- 
demned it  as  a  system  containing  the  grossest  errors  of 
Popery,  disguised  with  so  little  art  that  it  could  impose 
only  on  the  most  ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully 
shutting  their  eyes,  favoured  the  deception ;  the  Papists 
inveighed  against  it  as  a  work  in  which  some  doctrines 
of  the  Church  were  impiously  given  up,  others  meanly 
concealed,  and  all  of  them  delivered  in  terms  calculated 
rather  to  deceive  the  unwary  than  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant or  to  reclaim  such  as  were  enemies  to  the  truth. 
While  the  Lutheran  divines  fiercely  attacked  it  on  one 
hand,  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  with  no  less  vehe- 
mence impugned  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Borne,  as 
soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  came  to  be  known, 
the  indignation  of  the  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics  rose 
to  the  greatest  height.  They  exclaimed  against  the 
emperor's  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  func- 

'*  Thuan.,  Hist,  lib.  v.  176. —  Mauritii  a  Mammerano  Lacembeigo 
StniT.y  Corp.,    1054. — Investitura      descripta,  ap.  Scardium,  iL  608. 
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tion  in  presuming,  with  the  conenrrenoe  of  an  assembly 
of  laymen,  to  define  articles  of  hith  and  to  regulate 
modes  of  worship.  They  compared  this  rash  deed  to 
that  of  TJzzah,  who  with  an  unhaUowed  hand  had 
touched  the  ark  of  Gk>d,  or  to  the  bold  attempts  of  those 
emperors  who  had  rendered  their  memory  detestable  by 
endeavouring  to  model  the  Christian  Church  according 
to  their  pleasure.  They  even  affected  to  find  out  a 
resemblance  between  the  emperor's  conduct  and  that 
of  Henry  YIII.,  and  expressed  their  fear  of  his  imitating 
the  example  of  that  apostate,  by  usurping  the  title  as 
well  as  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  Church. 
All,  therefore,  contended  with  one  voice  that  as  the 
foundations  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  now  shaken, 
and  the  whole  fabric  ready  to  be  overturned  by  a  new 
enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  vigorous  resistance  must  be  made,  in  the 
beginning,  before  he  grew  too  formidable  to  be  opposed. 
The  pope,  whose  judgment  was  improved  by  longer 
experience  in  great  tnmsactions,  as  well  as  by  a  more 
extensive  observation  of  human  affairs,  viewed  the 
matter  with  more  acute  discernment,  and  derived  com- 
fort from  the  very  circumstance  which  filled  them  with 
apprehension.  He  was  astonished  that  a  prince  of  such 
superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor  should  be  so  intoxi- 
cated with  a  single  victory  as  to  imagine  that  he  might 
give  law  to  mankind,  and  decide  even  in  those  matters 
with  regard  to  which  they  are  most  impatient  of  do- 
minion. He  saw  that,  by  joining  any  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties  in  Germany,  Charles  might  have  had  it 
in  his  power  to  have  oppressed  the  other,  but  that  the 
presumption  of  success  had  now  inspired  him  with  the 
vain  thought  of  being  able  to  domineer  over  both.  He 
foretold  that  a  system  which  all  attacked  and  none 
defended  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  that,  for 
this  reason,  there  was  no  need  of  his  interposing  in 
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order  to  hasten  its  fall;  for  as  soon  as  the  powerful 
hand  which  now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn,  it  would 
sink  of  its  own  accord,  and  be  forgotten  for  ever.*^ 

The  emperor,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  his 
resolution  of  carrying  it  into  full  execution.  But 
though  the  elector  palatine,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  Maurice,  influenced  by  the  same  considerations  as 
formerly,  seemed  ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
whatever  he  should  enjoin,  he  met  not  everywhere  with 
a  like  obsequious  submission.  John,  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg Anspach,  although  he  had  taken  part  with  great 
zeal  in  the  war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
refused  to  renounce  doctrines  which  he  held  to  be  sacred; 
and,  reminding  the  emperor  of  the  repeated  promises 
which  he  had  given  his  Protestant  allies  of  allowing 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  he  claimed,  in 
consequence  of  these,  to  be  exempted  from  receiving 
the  Interim.  Some  other  princes,  also,  ventured  to 
mention  the  same  scruples  and  to  plead  the  same  indul- 
gence. But  on  this,  as  on  other  trying  occasions,  the 
firmness  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  most  distinguished 
and  merited  the  highest  praise.  Charles,  well  knowing  the 
authority  of  his  example  with  all  the  Protestant  party, 
laboured  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  gain  his  appro- 
bation of  the  Interim,  and,  by 'employing  sometimes 
promises  of  setting  him  at  liberty,  sometimes  threats  of 
treating  him  with  greater  harshness,  attempted  alter- 
nately to  work  upon  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  But  he 
was  alike  regardless  of  both.  After  having  declared 
his  fixed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation,  "  I 
cannot  now,"  said  he,  "in  my  old  age,  abandon  the 
principles  for  which  I  early  contended;  nor,  in  order 
to  procure  freedom  during  a  few  declining  years,  will 
I  betray  that  good  cause  on  account  of  which  I  have 
sufiered  so  much,  and  am  still  willing  to  suffer.     Better 

^  Sleid.,  468.— F.  Paul,  »71,  277.— Pallay..  iL  64. 
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for  me  to  enjoy,  in  this  eolitude,  the  esteem  of  virtaons 
men,  together  with  the  approbation  of  my  own  con- 
science, than  to  return  into  the  world  with  the  imputa- 
tion and  guilt  of  apostasy  to  disgrace  and  embitter  the 
remainder  of  my  days."  By  this  magnanimous  resolu- 
tion  he  set  his  countrymen  a  pattern  of  conduct  so  very 
diflEerent  from  that  which  the  emperor  wished  him  to 
have  exhibited  to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him  fresh 
marks  of  his  displeasure.  The  rigour  of  his  confinement 
was  increased ;  the  number  of  his  servants  abridged ;  the 
Lutheran  clergymen  who  had  hitherto  been  permitted 
to  attend  him  were  dismissed;  and  even  the  books  of 
devotion  which  had  been  his  chief  consolation  during  a 
tedious  imprisonment  were  taken  from  him.^  The  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  his  companion  in  misfortune,  did  not 
maintain  the  same  constancy.  His  patience  and  forti- 
tude were  both  so  much  exhausted  by  the  length  of  his 
confinement  that,  willing  to  purchase  freedom  at  any 
price,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  offering  not  only  to 
approve  of  the  Interim,  but  to  yield  an  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  his  will  in  every  other  particular.  But 
Charles,  who  knew  that,  whatever  course  the  landgrave 
might  hold,  neither  his  example  nor  authority  would 
prevail  on  his  children  or  subjects  to  receive  the  In- 
terim, paid  no  regard* to  his  offers.  He  was  kept  con- 
fined as  strictly  as  ever;  and,  while  he  suffered  the 
cruel  mortification  of  having  his  conduct  set  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  benefit 
from  the  mean  step  which  exposed  him  to  such  deserved 
censure.^ 

But  it  was  in  the  imperial  cities  that  Charles  met 
with  the  most  violent  opposition  to  the  Interim.  These 
small  commonwealths,  the  citizens  of  which  were  ac- 
customed to  liberty  and  independence,  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation  when  they  were  first 

»  SleicL,  462.  «»  Ibid. 
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published,  with  remarkable  eagerness,  the  bold  spirit  of 
innovation  being  pecnliarly  suited  to  the  genius  of  free 
government.  Among  them  the  Protestant  teachers  had 
made  the  greatest  nimiber  of  proselytes.  The  most  emi* 
nent  divines  of  the  party  were  settled  in  them  as  pastors. 
By  having  the  direction  of  the  schools  and  other  semi- 
naries of  learning,  they  had  trained  up  disciples  who 
were  as  well  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  faitii  as 
they  were  zealous  to  defend  them.  Such  persons  were 
not  to  be  guided  by  example  or  swayed  by  authority ; 
but,  having  been  taught  to  employ  their  own  under- 
standing in  examining  and  deciding  with  respect  to  the 
points  in  controversy,  they  thought  that  they  were  both 
qualified  and  entitled  to  judge  for  themselves.  As  soon 
as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  were  known,  they  with 
one  voice  joined  in  refusing  to  admit  it.  Augsburg, 
Ulm,  Strasburg,  Constance,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  to- 
gether with  many  other  towns  of  less  note,  presented 
remonstrances  to  the  emperor,  setting  forth  the  irregular 
and  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  the  Interim  had 
been  enacted,  and  beseeching  him  not  to  offer  such 
violence  to  their  consciences  as  to  require  their  assent 
to  a  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  which  appeared  to 
them  repugnant  to  the  express  precepts  of  the  divine 
law.  But  Charles,  having  prevailed  on  so  many  prinoes 
of  the  empire  to  approve  of  his  new  model,  was  not 
much  moved  by  the  representations  of  those  cities,  which, 
how  formidable  soever  they  might  have  proved  if  they 
could  have  been  formed  into  one  body,  lay  so  remote 
from  each  other  that  it  was  easy  to  oppress  them 
separately  before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  unite. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emperor  saw  it  to 
be  requisite  that  his  measures  should  be  vigorous,  and 
executed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  allow  no  time  for 
concerting  any  common  plan  of  opposition.  Having  laid 
down  this  maxim  as  the  rule  of  his  proceedings,  his  first 
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attempt  was  npon  the  city  of  AngBburg,  which,  though 
overawed  with  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  troops,  he 
knew  to  be  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Interim  as  any 
in  the  empire.  He  ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to 
seize  the  gates ;  he  posted  the  rest  in  different  quarters 
of  the  city;  and,  assembling  all  the  burgesses  in  the 
town-hall,  he,  by  his  sole  absolute  authority,  published 
a  decree  abolishing  their  present  form  of  government, 
dissolving  all  their  corporations  and  fraternities,  and 
nominating  a  small  number  of  persons,  in  whom  he 
vested  for  the  future  all  the  powers  of  government. 
Each  of  the  persons  thus  chosen  took  an  oath  to  observe 
the  Interim.  An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well 
as  arbitrary,  which  excluded  the  body  of  the  inhabitants 
from  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  com- 
munity, and  subjected  them  to  men  who  had  no  otiier 
merit  than  their  servile  devotion  to  the  emperor's  will, 
gave  general  disgust;  but,  as  they  durst  not  venture 
upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  in  silence.** 
From  Augsburg,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  XJlm,  and,  new-modelling  its  government  with 
the  same  violent  hand,  he  seized  such  of  their  pastors  as 
refused  to  subscribe  the  Interim,  committed  them  to 
prison,  and,  at  his  departure,  carried  them  along  with 
him  in  chains.'^  By  this  severity  he  not  only  secured 
the  reception  of  the  Interim  in  two  of  the  most  powerful 
cities,  but  gave  warning  to  the  rest  what  such  as  con- 
tinued refractory  had  to  expect.  The  effect  of  the 
example  was  as  great  as  he  could  have  wished;  and 
many  towns,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  like 
treatment,  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  what  he 
enjoined.  This  obedience,  extorted  by  the  rigour  of 
authority,  produced  no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Germans,  and  extended  no  farther  than  to  make  them 
conform  so  far  to  what  he  required  as  was  barely  suf- 

*»  Sleid.,  469.  "  Ibid.,  472 
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ficent  to  screen  them  from  punishment.  The  Protestant 
preachers  accompanied  those  religious  rites,  the  obser- 
Yation  of  which  the  Interim  prescribed,  with  such  an 
explication  of  their  tendency  as  served  rather  to  confirm 
than  to  remove  the  scruples  of  their  hearers  with  regard 
to  them.  The  people,  many  of  whom  had  grown  up  to 
mature  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Beformed 
religion,  and  had  never  known  any  other  form  of  pubUo 
worship,  beheld  the  pompous  pageantry  of  the  popish 
service  with  contempt  or  horror ;  and  in  most  places  the 
Bomish  ecclesiastics  who  returned  to  take  possession  of 
their  churches  could  hardly  be  protected  from  insult,  or 
their  ministrations  from  interruption.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  compliance  of  so  many  cities,  the 
inhabitants,  being  accustomed  to  freedom,  submitted 
with  reluctance  to  the  power  which  now  oppressed 
them.  Their  understanding  as  well  as  inclination  re- 
volted against  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  imposed 
on  them;  and,  though  for  the  present  they  concealed 
their  disgust  and  resentment,  it  was  evident  that  these 
passions  could  not  always  be  kept  under  restraint,  but 
would  break  out  at  last  in  effects  proportional  to  their 
violence.^ 

Charles,  however  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  the 
stubborn  spirit  of  the  Germans  to  such  general  submis- 
sion, departed  for  the  Low  Countries,  fully  determined 
to  compel  the  cities  which  still  stood  out  to  receive  the 
Interim.  He  carried  his  two  prisoners,  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  along  with  him,  either 
because  he  durst  not  leave  them  behind  him  in  Ger- 
many, or  because  he  wished  to  give  his  countrymen  the 
Flemings  this  illustrious  proof  of  the  success  of  his  arms 
and  the  extent  of  his  power.  Before  Charles  arrived 
at  Brussels  he  was  informed  that  the  pope's  legates  at 
Bologna  had  dismissed  the  council  by  an  indefinite  pro- 

"  Mdm.  de  Ribier,  ii  81&— Skid.,  491. 
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rogation,  and  that  the  prelates  assembled  there  had 
returned  to  their  respective  countries.  Necessity  had 
driven  the  pope  into  this  measure.  By  the  secession 
of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  translation,  together 
T?ith  the  departure  of  others,  who  grew  weary  of  con- 
tinuing in  a  place  where  they  were  not  suffered  to 
proceed  to  business,  so  few  and  such  inconsiderable 
members  remained  that  the  pompous  appellation  of  a 
general  council  could  not  with  decency  be  bestowed 
any  longer  upon  them.  Paul  had  no  choice  but  to 
dissolve  an  assembly  which  was  become  the  object  of 
contempt  and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom  a  most 
glaring  proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  Bomish  see.  But, 
unavoidable  as  the  measure  was,  it  lay  open  to  be  un- 
favourably interpreted,  and  had  the  appearance  of  with- 
drawing the  remedy  at  the  very  time  when  those  for 
whose  recovery  it  was  provided  were  prevailed  on  to 
acknowledge  its  virtue  and  to  make  trial  of  its  efficacy. 
Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this  construction  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  pope;  and  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his 
own  efforts  to  suppress  heresy  with  Paul's  scandalous 
inattention  to  a  point  so  essential,  he  endeavoured  to 
render  the  pontiff  odious  to  all  zealous  Catholics.  At 
the  same  time,  he  commanded  the  prelates  of  his  faction 
to  remain  at  Trent,  that  the  council  might  still  appear 
to  have  a  being,  and  might  be  ready  whenever  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  resume  its  deliberations  for  the 
good  of  the  Church.^ 

The  motive  of  Charles's  journey  to  the  Low  Countries, 
besides  gratifying  his  favourite  passion  of  travelling  from 
one  part  of  his  dominions  to  another,  was  to  receive 
Philip,  his  only  son,  who  was  now  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  whom  he  had  called  thither  not 
only  that  he  might  be  recognized  by  the  states  of  the 
Netherlands  as  heir-apparent,  but  in  order  to  facilitate 

»  Pallav.,  iL  72. 
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the  execution  of  a  vast  scheme,  the  object  of  which,  and 
the  reception  it  met  with,  shall  be  hereafter  explained. 
Philip,  having  left  the  government  of  Spain  to  Maxi- 
milian, Ferdinand's  eldest  son,  to  whom  the  emperor  had 
given  the  princess  Mary,  his  daughter,  in  marriage, 
embarked  for  Italy,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of 
Spanish  nobles.**  The  squadron  which  escorted  him  was 
commanded  by  Andrew  Doria,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  insisted  on  the  honour  of  performing  in 
person  the  same  duty  to  the  son  which  he  had  often  dis- 
charged towards  the  father.  He  landed  safely  at  Oenoa; 
from  thence  he  went  to  Milan,  and,  proceeding  through 
Germany,  arrived  at  the  imperial  court  in  Brussels.  The 
states  of  Brabant  in  the  first  place,  and  those  of  the 
other  provinces  in  their  order,  acknowledged  his  right 
of  succession  in  common  form,  and  he  took  the  customary 
oath  to  preserve  all  their  privileges  inviolate.^  In  all 
the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  through  which  Philip 
passed,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  pomp. 
Nothing  that  could  either  express  the  respect  of  the 
people  or  contribute  to  his  amusement  was  neglected; 
pageants,  tournaments,  and  public  spectacles  of  every 
kind  were  exhibited,  with  that  expensive  magnificence 
which  commercial  nations  are  fond  of  displaying  when, 
on  any  occasion,  they  depart  from  their  usual  maxims  of 
frugality.  But  amidst  these  scenes  of  festivity  and 
pleasure  Philip's  natural  severity  of  temper  was  dis- 
cernible. Youth  itself  could  not  render  him  agree- 
able, nor  his  being  a  candidate  for  power  form  him 
to  courtesy.  He  maintained  a  haughty  reserve  in  his 
behaviour,  and  discovered  such  manifest  partiality  to- 
wards his  Spanish  attendants,  together  with  such  aa 
avowed  preference  to  the  manners  of  their  country,  as 
highly  disgusted  the  Flemings,  and  gave  rise  to  that 

**  Oclioay  Carolea,  362.  "  Harsei  AnnaL  Brabanti  655L 
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antipathy  whicli  afterwards  ocoasioiied  a  revolution  fatal 
to  him  in  that  part  of  his  dominions.'^ 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by  a 
violent  attack  of  the  gont,  which  returned  upon  him  so 
frequently  and  with  Buch  increasing  yiolence  that  it  had 
broken,  to  a  great  degree,  the  yigour  of  his  constitution. 
He  nevertheless  did  not  slacken  his  endeavours  to  enforce 
the  Interim.  The  inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  after  a  long 
struggle,  found  it  necessary  to  yield  obedience ;  those  of 
Constance,  who  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
were  compelled  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  but 
to  renounce  their  privileges  as  a  free  city,  to  do  homage 
to  Ferdinand  as  archduke  of  Austria,  and,  as  his  vassals, 
to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and  garrison.^  Magde- 
burg, Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck  were  the  only 
imperial  cities  of  note  that  still  continued  refractory. 

^  Mtfm.  de  Ribier,  ii  29. — U£ye8^ue|  Mdm.  dn  Card.  Qzanvelle,  L  21. 
^  Skid.,  474,  49  L 
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The  Pope's  Scbemea  against  the  Emperor. — ^Election  of  Pope  JqHiu  HL 
— Diet  at  Augsburg. — Schemes  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  against  the 
Emperor. — ^War  upon  Magdeburg. — Ck)uncil  summoned  at  Trent — 
Attempt  to  obtain  the  Liberation  of  the  Landgrave. — Plan  of  Charles 
for  procuring  the  Lnperial  Crown  for  his  Son,  Philip. — The  Pope 
and  Emperor  attempt  to  recoTer  Parma  and  Placentia. — Octayio 
makes  an  Alliance  with  Henry  IL  of  France. — Hostilities  between 
Charles  and  Henry. — Henry  protests  against  the  CoundL — Violenoe 
of  the  Emperor  against  the  Protestants. — Siege  of  Magdebuig  by 
Maurice. — ^Martinuzzi  faTouis  the  Pretensions  of  Ferdinand  to  Hun- 
gary.— He  is  assassinated  by  Order  of  Ferdinand. — Maurice  makes  e 
Treaty  with  Henry  IL — He  demands  once  more  the  Liberty  of  the 
Landgrave.  — He  amuses  the  Emperor,  and  meanwhile  makes  Prepa- 
ration for  War. — He  takes  the  Field. — ^The  Emperor  endeavours  to 
gain  Time  by  Negotiation. — Maurice  takes  the  Castle  of  Ehrenbeig. 
— ^The  Emperor  flies  from  Insprack. — He  liberates  the  Elector  of 
Saxony. — The  Council  of  Trent  breaks  np. — The  French  attack 
Strasburg. — The  Operations  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg. — ^Negotia- 
tions for  Peace  at  Passau  at  last  successfoL 

While  Charles  laboured  with  such  unwearied  industry 
to  persuade  or  to  force  the  Protestants  to  adopt  his  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  religion,  the  effects  of  his  steadi- 
ness in  the  execution  of  his  plan  were  rendered  less 
considerable  by  his  rupture  with  the  pope,  which  daily 
increased.  The  firm  resolution  which  the  emperor 
seemed  to  have  taken  against  restoring  Placentia, 
together  with  his  repeated  encroachments  on  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  not  only  by  the  regulations 
contained  in  the  Interim,  but  by  his  attempt  to  reas- 
semble the  council  at  Trent,  exasperated  Paul  to  the 
utmost,  who,  with  the  weakness  incident  to  old  age, 
grew  more  attached  to  his  family  and  more  jealous  of  his 
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authority  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Pushed  on  by  these 
passions,  he  made  new  efforts  to  draw  the  French  king 
into  an  alliance  against  the  emperor ;  ^  but,  finding  that 
monarch,  notwithstanding  the  hereditary  enmity  between 
him  and  Charles,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  he  viewed 
the  successful  progress  of  the  imperial  arms,  as  unwilling 
as  formerly  to  involve  himself  in  immediate  hostilities, 
he  was  obUged  to  contract  his  views,  and  to  think  of 
preventing  future  encroachments,  since  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  inflict  vengeance  on  account  of  those  which 
were  past.  For  this  purpose,  he  determined  to  recall 
his  grant  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and,  after  declaring 
them  to  be  reannexed  to  the  holy  see,  to  indemnify  his 
grandson  Octavio  by  a  new  establishment  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical state.  By  this  expedient  he  hoped  to  gain  two 
points  of  no  small  consequence.  He,  first  of  all,  rendered 
his  possession  of  Parma  more  secure;  as  the  emperor 
would  be  cautious  of  invading  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church,  though  he  might  seize  without  scruple  a  town 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Famese.  In  the  next  place, 
he  would  acquire  a  better  chance  of  recovering  Placentia, 
as  his  solicitations  to  that  effect  might  decently  be 
urged  with  greater  importunity,  and  would  infallibly  be 
attended  with  greater  effect,  when  he  was  considered  not 
'  as  pleading  the  cause  of  his  own  family,  but  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  interest  of  the  holy  see.  But,  while  Paul 
was  priding  himself  on  this  device  as  a  happy  refine- 
ment in  policy,  Octavio,  an  ambitious  and  high-spirited 
young  man,  who  could  not  bear  with  patience  to  be 
spoiled  of  one  half  of  his  territories  by  the  rapaciousness 
of  his  father-in-law,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by 
the  artifices  of  his  grandfather,  took  measures  in  order  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his  interest.  He 
set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and,  having  first  endeavoured 
to  surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the 

*  M^m.  de  Ribier,  iL  230. 
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fidelity  of  the  governor,  to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted 
the  defence  of  the  town,  he  made  overtures  to  the 
emperor  of  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  pope  and 
of  depending  entirely  on  him  for  his  future  fortune. 
This  unexpected  defection  of  one  of  the  pope's  own 
family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated  almost  to 
madness  a  mind  peevish  with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no 
degree  of  severity  to  which  Paul  might  not  have  pro- 
ceeded against  a  grandson  whom  he  reproached  as  an  un- 
natural apostate.  But,  happily  for  Octavio,  death  pre- 
vented his  carrjdng  into  execution  the  harsh  resolutions 
which  he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  pontificate,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration and  the  eighty-second  of  his  age.^ 


'  Among  many  instances  of  the 
credulity  or  wedmess  of  liistorinnB 
in  attributing  the  death  of  illus- 
trious personages  to  extraordinary 
causes,  this  is  one.  Almost  all  the 
historians  of  the  sixteenth  century 
affirm  that  the  death  of  Paul  IIL 
was  occasioned  by  the  violent  pas- 
sions which  the  behaviour  of  his 
grandson  excited ;  that  being  in- 
formed, while  he  was  refreshing 
himself  in  one  of  his  gardens  near 
Rome,  of  Octavio's  attempt  on 
Parma,  as  well  as  of  his.  negotia- 
tions with  the  emperor  by  means 
of  Gonzaga,  he  fainted  away,  con- 
tinued some  hours  in  a  swoon,  then 
became  feverish,  and  died  within 
three  days.  This  is  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Thuanus,  lib.  vi  2 1 1  ; 
Adriani,  Istoria  de'  suoi  Tempi,  lib. 
viL  480  ;  and  by  Father  Paul,  280. 
Even  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  better 
informed  than  any  writer  with  re- 
gard to  the  events  which  happened 
in  the  papal  court,  and,  when  not 
waiped  by  prejudice  or  system, 
more  accurate  in  relating  them, 
agrees  with  their  narrative  in  its 
chief  circumstances.     (Pallav.,  lib. 


IL  74.)  Paruta,  who  wrote  his 
histoiy  by  conmiand  of  the  senate 
of  Venice,  relates  it  in  the  same 
manner.  (Istorici  Yenez.,  voL  iy. 
SI 2.)  But  there  was  no  occasion 
to  search  for  any  extraordinaiy 
cause  to  account  for  the  death  of  an 
old  man  of  eighty-twa  There  re- 
mains an  authentic  account  of  this 
event  in  which  we  find  none  of 
those  marvellous  circumstances  of 
which  the  historians  are  so  fond. 
The  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  France 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  M. 
d'Urf^,  Henry's  ambassador  in  or- 
dinary there,  wrote  an  account  to 
that  monarch  of  the  affair  at  Parma, 
and  of  the  pope's  death.  By  these 
it  appears  that  Octavio's  attempt  to 
surprise  Parma  was  made  on  the 
20th  of  October ;  that  next  day  in 
the  evening,  and  not  while  he  was 
airing  in  the  gardens  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  the  pope  received  intelli- 
gence of  what  he  had  done ;  that 
he  was  seized  with  such  s  transport 
of  passion,  and  cried  so  bittoly, 
that  his  voice  was  heard  in  sevenl 
apartments  of  the  palace  ;  that  neact 
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As  this  event  had  been  long  expected,  there  was 
an  extraordinary  concourse  of  cardinals  at  Bome ;  and, 
the  various  competitors  having  had  time  to  form  their 
parties  and  to  concert  their  measures,  their  ambition  and 
intrigues  protracted  the  conclave  to  a  great  length.  The 
imperial  and  French  factions  strove,  with  emulation,  to 
promote  one  of  their  own  number,  and  had  by  turns  the 
prospect  of  success.  But  as  Paul,  during  a  long  pon- 
tificate, had  raised  many  to  the  purple,  and  those  chiefly 
persons  of  eminent  abilities,  as  well  as  zealously  devoted 
to  his  family,  Cardinal  Famese  had  the  command  of  a 
powerful  and  united  squadron,  by  whose  address  and 
fimmess  he  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  the  Cardinal  di 
Monte,  whom  Paul  had  employed  as  his  principal  legate 
in  the  council  of  Trent  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret 
intentions.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Julius  IIL,  and,  in 
order  to  express  his  gratitude  towards  his  benefactor,  the 
first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  put  Octavio  Famese 
in  possession  of  Parma.  When  the  injury  which  he  did 
to  the  holy  see  by  alienating  a  territory  of  such  value  was 
mentioned  by  some  of  the  cardinals,  he  briskly  replied, 


day,  howeyer,  he  was  bo  weU  as  to 
give  an  audience  to  the  cardinal  of 
Ferrara,  and  to  go  through  business 
of  different  kinds ;  that  Octavio 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  not  to 
Cardinal  Famese  his  brother,  inti- 
mating his  resolution  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  em- 
peror; that  the  pope  received  this 
on  the  21st  without  any  new  symp- 
toms of  emotion,  and  returned  an 
answer  to  it ;  that  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  the  day  on  which  the 
cardinal  of  Ferrara's  letter  is  dated, 
the  pope  was  in  his  usual  state  of 
health.  (Mdm.  de  Ribier,  iL  247.) 
By  a  letter  of  M.  d'Urftf,  Nov.  5, 
it  appears  that  the  pope  was  in  such 
good  health  that  on  the  3d  of  that 
month  he  had  celebrated  the  anni- 


versaiy  of  his  coronation  with  the 
usual  solemnities.  (Ibid.,  251.) 
By  another  letter  from  the  same 
person,  we  learn  that  on  the  6th 
of  November  a  catarrh  or  deiiuxiou 
fell  down  on  the  pope's  lungs,  with 
such  dangerous  symptoms  that  his 
life  was  immediately  despaired  oL 
(Ibid.,  262.)  And  by  a  third  letter 
we  are  informed  that  he  died  No- 
vember the  10th.  In  none  of  these 
letters  is  his  death  imputed  to  any 
extraordinary  cause.  It  appears 
that  more  than  twenty  days  elapsed 
between  Octavio*s  attempt  on  Parma 
and  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
and  t^  the  decease  was  the  natural 
effect  of  old  age,  not  one  of  those 
occasioned  by  violence  of  passion. 
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"  That  he  would  rather  be  a  poor  pope,  with  the  reputation 
of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one,  with  the  infamy  of  having 
forgotten  the  obligations  conferred  upon  him  and  the  pro- 
mises which  he  had  made."  *  But  all  the  lustre  of  this 
candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  effaced  by  an  action 
most  shockingly  indecent.  According  to  an  ancient  and 
established  practice,  every  pope  upon  his  election  considers 
it  as  his  privilege  to  bestow  on  whom  he  pleases  the 
cardinal's  hat  which  falls  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  being 
invested  with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  sacred  college,  conferred  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues  and 
the  right  of  bearing  his  name  and  arms,  upon  one  Inno- 
cent, a  youth  of  sixteen,  bom  of  obscure  parents,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Ape,  from  his  having  been 
trusted  with  the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  species  in  the 
Cardinal  di  Monte's  family.  Such  a  prostitution  of  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  Church  would  have  given  offence 
even  in  those  dark  periods  when  the  credulous  supersti. 
tion  of  the  people  emboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  on 
the  most  flagrant  violations  of  decorum.  But  in  an  en- 
lightened age,  when  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
philosophy  the  obligations  of  duty  and  decency  were 
better  understood,  when  a  blind  veneration  for  the  pon- 
tifical character  was  everywhere  abated,  and  one -half  of 
Christendom  in  open  rebellion  against  the  papal  see,  this 
action  was  viewed  with  horror.  Eome  was  immediately 
filled  with  libels  and  pasquinades,  which  imputed  the 
pope's  extravagant  regard  for  such  an  unworthy  object 
to  the  most  criminal  passions.  The  Protestants  exclaimed 
against  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  infallible 
spirit  of  divine  truth  could  dwell  in  a  breast  so  impure, 
and  called  more  loudly  than  ever,  and  with  greater  appear- 
ance of  justice,  for  the  immediate  and  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  a  Church  the  head  of  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the 

*  M^zn.  de  Bibied 
vol*  n.  T 
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Christian  name.*  The  rest  of  the  pope's  conduct  was 
of  a  piece  with  this  first  specimen  of  his  dispositions. 
Haying  now  reached  the  snmmit  of  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion, he  seemed  eager  to  indemnify  himself  by  an 
imrestrained  indulgence  of  his  desires  for  the  self-denial 
or  dissimulation  which  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to 
practise  while  in  a  subordinate  station.  He  became 
careless  to  so  great  a  degree  of  all  serious  business  that 
he  could  seldom  be  brought  to  attend  to  it  but  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity ;  and,  giving  up  himself  to  amusements 
and  dissipation  of  every  kind,  he  imitated  the  luxurious 
elegance  of  Leo,  rather  than  the  severe  virtue  of  Adrian, 
the  latter  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  display  in  con- 
tending with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from  the 
rigid  and  austere  manners  of  its  teachers.' 

The  pope,  however  ready  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to 
thefamily  of  Famese,  discovered  no  inclination  to  observe 
the  oath  which:  each  cardinal  had  taken  when  he  entered 
the  conclave,  that  if  the  choice  should  fall  on  him  he 
would  immediately  call  the  council  to  reassume  its  deliber- 
ations. Julius  knew  by  experience  how  difficult  it  was 
to  confine  such  a  body  of  men  within  the  narrow  Umits 
which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Eome  to  prescribe, 
and  how  easily  the  zeal  of  some  members,  the  rashness  of 
others,  or  the  suggestions  of  the  princes  on  whom  they 
depended,  might  precipitate  a  popular  and  ungovernable 
assembly  into  forbidden  inquiries  as  well  as  dangerous 
decisions.  He  wished,  for  these  reasons,  to  have  eluded 
the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  gave  an  ambiguous 
answer  to  the  first  proposals  which  were  made  to  him  by 
the  emperor  with  regard  to  that  matter.  But  Charles, 
either  from  his  natural  obstinacy  in  adhering  to  the 
measures  which  he  had  once  adopted,  or  from  the  mere 
pride  of  accomplishing  what  was  held  to  be  almost  im- 

*  Sleid.,  492.— F.  Paul,  281.— Pallavic.,  ii.  76.— Thuan.,  lib.  vL  216. 

•  F.  Paul,  281. 
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possible,  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  forcing  the  Pro- 
testants to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Having 
persuaded  himself  that  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the 
council  might  be  employed  with  efficacy  in  combating 
their  prejudices,  he,  in  consequence  of  that  persuasion, 
continued  to  solicit  earnestly  that  a  new  bull  of  convo- 
cation might  be  issued;  and  the  pope  could  not  with 
decency  reject  that  request  When  Julius  found  that  he 
could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a  council,  he  endea- 
voured to  take  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  having  pro- 
cured the  meeting  of  an  assembly  which  was  the  object 
of  such  general  desire  and  expectation.  A  congregation 
of  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred  the  consideration  of 
what  was  necessary  for  restoring  peace  to  the  Church, 
recommended,  by  his  direction,  the  speedy  convoca- 
tion of  a  council  as  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  that 
purpose;  and,  as  the  new  heresies  raged  with  the 
greatest  violence  in  Germany,  they  proposed  Trent  as  the 
place  of  its  meeting,  that,  by  a  near  inspection  of  the 
evil,  the  remedy  might  be  applied  with  greater  discern- 
ment and  certainty  of  success.  The  pope  warmly 
approved  of  this  advice,  which  he  himself  had  dictated, 
and  sent  nuncios  to  the  imperial  and  French  courts,  in 
order  to  make  known  his  intentions.^ 

About  this  time  the  emperor  had  summoned  a  new  diet 
to  meet  at  Augsburg,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observation 
of  the  Interim,  and  to  procure  a  more  authentic  act  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  empire,  acknowledging  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise 
of  conforming  to  its  decrees.  He  appeared  there  in 
person,  together  with  his  son,  the  prince  of  Spain.  Few 
electors  were  present,  but  all  sent  deputies  in  their  name. 
Charles,  notwithstanding  the  despotic  authority  with 
which  he  had  given  law  in  the  empire  during  two  yeara^ 
knew  that  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  Germans 

•  F.  Paul,  281.— Palkvic,  il  77. 
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was  not  entirely  subdued,  and  for  that  reason  took 
care  to  overawe  the  diet  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  The  first 
point  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  diet  was  the 
necessity  of  holding  a  coimciL  All  the  popish  members 
agreed)  without  difficulty,  that  the  meeting  of  that 
assembly  should  be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  promised  an 
impUcit  acquiescence  in  its  decrees.  The  Protestants, 
intimidated  and  disunited,  must  have  followed  their 
example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would  have  proved 
unanimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not  begun  at  this 
time  to  disclose  new  intentions,  and  to  act  a  part  very 
different  from  that  which  he  had  so  long  assumed. 

By  an  artful  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentiments, 
by  address  in  paying  court  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the 
seeming  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded  all  his  ambitious 
schemes,  Maurice  had  raised  himself  to  the  electoral 
dignity ;  and,  having  added  the  dominions  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Saxon  family  to  his  own,  he  was  become 
the  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany.  But  his  long  and 
intimate  union  with  the  emperor  had  afforded  him  many 
opportunities  of  observing  narrowly  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  that  monarch's  schemes.  He  saw  the  yoke  that 
was  preparing  for  his  country,  and,  from  the  rapid  as 
well  as  formidable  progress  of  the  imperial  power,  was 
convinced  that  but  a  few  steps  more  remained  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  render  Charles  as  absolute  a  monarch  in  Ger- 
many as  he  had  become  in  Spain.  The  more  eminent 
the  condition  was  to  which  he  himself  had  been  exalted, 
the  more  solicitous  did  Maurice  naturally  become  to 
maintain  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  more  did 
did  he  dread  the  thoughts  of  descending  from  the  rank 
of  a  prince,  almost  independent,  to  that  of  a  vassal  sub- 
ject to  the  commands  of  a  master.  At  the  same  time,  he 
perceived  that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  con- 
formity to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  Church, 
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instead  of  allowing  liberty  of  consoience,  the  promise  of 
which  had  allured  several  Protestant  princes  to  assist 
him  in  the  war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde. 
As  he  himself,  notwithstanding  all  the  compliances 
which  he  had  made  from  motives  of  interest  or  an  excess 
of  confidence  in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely  attached  to 
the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined  not  to  be  a  tame 
spectator  of  the  overthrow  of  a  system  which  he  believed 
to  be  founded  in  truth. 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  the  love  of  liberty  or 
zeal  for  religion,  was  strengthened  by  political  and 
interested  considerations.  In  that  elevated  station  in 
which  Maurice  was  now  placed,  new  and  more  extensive 
prospects  opened  to  his  view.  His  rank  and  power 
entitled  him  to  be  the  head  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
empire.  His  predecessor,  the  degraded  elector,  with 
inferior  abilities,  and  territories  less  considerable,  had 
acquired  such  an  ascendant  over,  the  councils  of  the  party ; 
and  Maurice  neither  wanted  discernment  to  see  tiiie 
advantage  of  this  pre-eminence,  nor  ambition  to  aim  at 
attaining  it.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  which 
rendered  the  atteyipt  no  less  difficult  than  the  object  of  it 
was  important.  On  the  one  hand,  the  connection  which 
he  had  formed  with  the  emperor  was  so  intimate  that  he 
could  scarcely  hope  to  take  any  step  which  tended  to 
dissolve  it,  without  alarming  his  jealousy  and  drawing 
on  himself  the  whole  weight  of  that  power  which  had 
crushed  the  greatest  confederacy  ever  formed  in  Germany* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  he  had  brought 
on  the  Protestant  party  were  so  recent,  as  well  as  great, 
that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  regain  their  con- 
fidence, or  to  rally  and  reanimate  a  body  after  he  himself 
had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  breaking  its  union  and 
vigour.  These  considerations  were  sufficient  to  have  dis- 
coumged  any  person  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than 
Mauiice's.    But  to  him  the  grandeur  and  difficulty  of 
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the  enterprise  were  allurements ;  and  he  boldly  resolved 
on  measures  the  idea  of  which  a  genius  of  an  inferior 
order  could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trem- 
bled at  the  thoughts  of  the  danger  that  attended  the 
execution  of  them. 

His  passions  concurred  with  his  interest  in  confirm- 
ing this  resolution ;  and  the  resentment  excited  by  an 
injury  which  he  sensibly  felt  added  new  force  to  the 
motives  for  opposing  the  emperor  which  sound  policy 
suggested.  Maurice,  by  his  authority,  had  prevailed 
on  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to  put  his  person  in  the 
emperor's  power,  and  had  obtained  a  promise  from 
the  imperial  ministers  that  he  should  not  be  detained 
a  prisoner.  This  had  been  violated  in  the  manner 
already  related.  The  unhappy  landgrave  exclaimed 
as  loudly  against  his  son-in-law  as  against  Charles. 
The  princes  of  Hesse  required  Maurice  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  to  their  father,  who  had  lost  his  liberty 
by  trusting  to  him;  and  all  Germany  suspected  him 
of  having  betrayed  to  an  implacable  enemy  the  friend 
whom  he  was  most  bound  to  protect.  Boused  by  these 
solicitations  or  reproaches,  as  well  fU3  prompted  by 
duty  and  affection  to  his  father-in-law,  Maurice  had 
employed  not  only  entreaties,  but  remonstrances,  in 
order  to  procure  his  release.  All  these  Charles  had  dis- 
regarded ;  and  the  shame  of  having  been  first  deceived 
and  then  slighted  by  a  prince  whom  he  had  served  with 
zeal  as  well  as  success,  which  merited  a  very  different 
return,  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  Maurice,  that 
he  waited  with  impatience  for  an  opportimity  of  being 
revenged. 

The  utmost  caution  as  well  as  the  most  delicate 
address  were  requisite  in  taking  every  step  towards 
this  end ;  as  he  had  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against 
giving  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor,  while,  on 
the  other,    something    considerable  and   explicit  was 
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necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  Protestant  party.  Maurice  had  accordingly 
applied  all  his  powers  of  art  and  dissimulation  to  attain 
both  these  points.  As  he  knew  Charles  to  be  inflexible 
with  regard  to  the  submission  which  he  required  to 
the  Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  whether 
he  should  establish  that  form  of  doctrine  and  worship 
in  his  dominions;  but,  being  sensible  how  odious  it 
was  to  his  subjects,  instead  of  violently  imposing  it  on 
them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as  had  been 
done  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to 
render  their  obedience  a  voluntary  deed  of  their  own. 
For  this  purpose,  he  had  assembled  the  clergy  of  his 
country  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid  the  Interim  before 
them,  together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  conform  to  it.  He  had  gained  some  of  them 
by  promises,  others  he  had  wrought  upon  by  threats, 
and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour  with  which 
obedience  to  the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  Even  Melancthon,  whose  merit  of 
every  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  among  the 
Protestant  divines,  being  now  deprived  of  the  manly 
counsels  of  Luther,  which  were  wont  to  inspire  him 
with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve  him  steady  amidst  the 
storms  and  dangers  that  threatened  the  Church,  was 
seduced  into  imwarrantable  concessions,  by  the  timidity 
of  his  temper,  his  fond  desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive 
complaisance  towards  persons  of  high  rank.  By  his 
arguments  and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's 
address,  the  assembly  was  prevailed  on  to  declare 
^'that,  in  points  which  were  purely  indifferent,  obedi- 
ence was  due  to  the  commands  of  a  lawful  superior.*' 
Foimding  upon  this  maxim,  no  less  uncontrovertible 
in  theory  than  dangerous  when  carried  into  practice^ 
especially  in  religious  matters,  many  of  the  Protestant 
ecclesiastics  whom  Maurice  consulted  proceeded  to  clas^ 
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among  the  number  of  things  indifferent  several  doc- 
trines which  Luther  had  pointed  out  as  gross  and 
pernicious  errors  in  the  Bomish  creed ;  and,  placing  in 
the  same  rank  many  of  those  rites  which  distinguished 
the  reformed  from  the  popish  worship,  they  exhorted 
their  people  to  comply  with  Hie  emperor's  injunctions 
concerning  these  particulars.^ 

By  this  dexterous  conduct,  the  introduction  of  the 
Interim  excited  none  of  those  violent  convulsions  in 
Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  provinces.  But, 
though  the  Saxons  submitted,  the  more  zealous  Lutherans 
exclaimed  against  Melancthon  and  his  associates  as  false 
brethren,  who  were  either  so  wicked  as  to  apostatize 
from  the  truth  altogether,  or  so  crafty  as  to  betray  it 
by  subtle  distinctions,  or  so  feeble-spirited  as  to  give 
it  up  from  pusillanimity  and  criminal  complaisance  to 
a  prince  capable  of  sacrificing  to  his  political  interest 
that  which  he  himself  regarded  as  most  sacred.  Mau- 
rice, being  conscious  what  a  colour  of  probability  his 
past  conduct  gave  to  those  accusations,  as  well  as  afraid 
of  losing  entirely  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants, 
issued  a  declaration  containing  professions  of  his  zealous 
attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  of  his  resolution 
to  guard  against  all  the  errors  or  encroachments  of  the 
papal  see.® 

Having  gone  so  far  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  the  Protestants,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
efface  the  impression  which  such  a  declaration  might 
make  upon  the  emperor.  For  that  purpose,  he  not  only 
renewed  his  professions  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to 
his  alliance  with  him,  but,  as  the  city  of  Magdeburg 
still  persisted  in  rejecting  the  Literim,  he  undertook  to 

'  Sleid.,  481,    486. — Jo.    Lanr.  Interimistica,  p.  70,  etc,  Hehnst, 

Moehemii  Institutioniim  H  ist.  Eccle-  1730. 

fiiasticae,  lib.  iv.,  Helmst,  1766,  4to,  '  Sleid.,  485. 
p.  478.— J°.  And.  Schmidii  Histoiia 
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reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  instantly  set  about  levying 
troops  to  he  employed  in  that  service.  This  damped 
all  the  hopes  which  the  Protestants  began  to  conceive 
of  Maurice  in  consequence  of  his  declaration,  and  left 
them  more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  his  real  in- 
tentions. Their  former  suspicion  and  distrust  of  him 
revived,  and  the  divines  of  Magdeburg  filled  Germany 
with  writings  in  which  they  represented  him  as  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Protestant  religion,  who 
treacherously  assumed  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  its 
interest,  that  he  might  more  effectually  execute  his 
schemes  for  its  destruction. 

This  charge,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  recent 
facts,  as  well  as  by  his  present  dubious  conduct,  gained 
such  universal  credit,  that  Maurice  was  obliged  to  take 
a  vigorous  step  in  his  own  vindication.  As  soon  as  the 
reassembling  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  proposed  in 
the  diet,  his  ambassadors  protested  that  their  master 
would  not  acknowledge  its  authority  unless  all  the 
points  which  had  been  already  decided  there  were 
reviewed  and  considered  as  still  undetermined;  unless 
the  Protestant  divines  had  a  full  hearing  granted  them, 
and  were  allowed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  council ;  and 
unless  the  pope  renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in 
the  council,  engage  to  submit  to  its  decrees,  and  to 
absolve  the  bishops  from  their  oath  of  obedience,  that 
they  might  deliver  their  sentiments  with  greater  free- 
dom. These  demands,  which  were  higher  than  any  that 
the  Eeformers  had  ventured  to  make,  even  when  the 
zeal  of  their  party  was  warmest,  or  their  affairs  most 
prosperous,  counterbalanced  in  some  degree  the  impres- 
sion which  Maurice's  preparations  against  Magdeburg 
had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Protestants,  and  kept 
them  in  suspense  with  regard  to  his  designs.  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  dexterity  enough  to  represent  this 
part  of  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  to  the  emperor,  that 
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it  gave  him  no  o£fence,  and  occasioned  no  interruption 
of  the  strict  confidence  which  subsisted  between  them. 
What  the  pretexts  were  which  he  employed,  in  order  to 
give  such  a  bold  declaration  an  innocent  appearancoi 
the  contemporary  historians  have  not  explained.  That 
they  imposed  upon  Charles  is  certain,  for  he  still  con- 
tinued not  only  to  prosecute  his  plan,  as  well  concerning 
the  Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  same  ardour,  but 
to  place  the  same  confidence  in  Maurice  with  regard  to 
the  execution  of  both. 

The  pope's  resolution  concerning  the  council  not 
being  yet  known  at  Augsburg,  the  chief  business  of 
the  diet  was  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Interim. 
As  the  senate  of  Magdeburg,  notwithstanding  various 
endeavours  to  frighten  or  to  soothe  them  into  com- 
pliance, not  only  persevered  obstinately  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Interim,  but  began  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications  of  their  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  their 
own  defence,  Charles  required  the  diet  to  assist  him  in 
quelling  this  audacious  rebellion  against  a  decree  of 
the  empire.  Had  the  members  of  the  diet  been  left 
to  act  agreeably  to  their  own  inclination,  this  demand 
would  have  been  rejected  without  hesitation.  All  the 
Germans  who  favoured  in  any  degree  the  new  opinions 
in  religion,  and  many  who  were  influenced  by  no  other 
consideration  than  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  growing 
power,  regarded  this  effort  of  the  citizens  of  Magde- 
burg as  a  noble  stand  for  the  liberties  of  their  coimtry. 
Even  such  as  had  not  resolution  to  exert  the  same 
spirit  admired  the  gallantry  of  their  enterprise  and 
wished  it  success.  But  the  presence  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  emperor's  dis- 
pleasure, overawed  the  members  of  the  diet  to  such  a 
degree  that,  without  venturing  to  utter  their  own  sen- 
timents, they  tamely  ratified  by  their  votes  whatever 
the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.     The  rigorous 
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decrees  which  Charles  had  issued  by  his  own  authority 
against  the  Magdeburghers  were  confirmed;  a  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  raise  troops  in  order  to  besiege  the 
city  in  form ;  and  persons  were  named  to  fix  the  con- 
tingent in  men  or  money  to  be  furnished  by  each  state. 
At  the  same  time,  the  diet  petitioned  that  Maurice 
might  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  that  army; 
to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent  with  great  alacrity, 
and  with  high  encomiums  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  which  they  had  made.^  As  Maurice  conducted 
aU  his  schemes  with  profound  and  impenetrable  secrecy, 
it  is  probable  that  he  took  no  step  avowedly  in  order 
to  obtain  this  charge.  The  recommendation  of  his 
countrymen  was  either  purely  accidental,  or  flowed 
from  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  his  great 
abilities;  and  neither  the  diet  had  any  foresight  nor 
the  emperor  any  dread  of  the  consequences  which 
followed  upon  this  nomination.  Maurice  accepted  with- 
out hesitation  the  command  to  which  he  was  recom- 
mended, instantly  discerning;  the  important  advantases 
which  he  might  derive  from  having  it  committed^ 
him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the 
convocation  of  the  council,  observed  all  those  tedious 
forms  which  the  court  of  Bome  can  artfully  employ  to 
retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  however,  it 
was  published,  and  the  council  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  Trent  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  month  of  May. 
As  he  knew  that  many  of  the  Germans  rejected  or  dis- 
puted the  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  the  papal 
see  claims  with  respect  to  general  councils,  he  took 
care,  in  the  preamble  of  the  bull,  to  assert,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  his  own  right  not  only  to  call  and 
preside  in  that  assembly,  but  to  direct  its  proceedings ; 
nor  would  he  soften  these  expressions  in  any  degree, 

*  SleicL,  503,  512. 
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in  compliance  witli  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the 
emperor,  who  foresaw  what  offence  they  would  give, 
and  what  construction  might  be  put  on  them.  They 
were  censured  accordingly  with  great  severity  by  several 
members  of  the  diet;  but,  whatever  disgust  or  sus- 
picion they  excited,  such  complete  influence  over  all 
their  deliberations  had  the  emperor  acquired  that  he 
procured  a  recess  in  which  the  authority  of  the  council 
was  recognized  and  declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  at  that  time  afflicted  the  Church. 
All  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  such  as  had 
made  innovations  in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who 
adhered  to  the  system  of  their  forefathers,  were  re- 
quired to  send  their  representatives  to  the  council; 
the  emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  such 
as  demanded  it,  and  to  secure  them  an  impartial  hear- 
ing in  the  council;  he  promised  to  fix  his  residence 
in  some  city  of  the  empire  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trent,  that  he  might  protect  the  members  of  the 
council  by  his  presence,  and  take  care  that,  by  con- 
ducting their  deliberations  agreeably  to  Scripture  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  they  might  bring  them 
to  a  desirable  issue.  In  this  recess  the  observation 
of  the  Interim  was  more  strongly  enjoined  than 
ever ;  and  the  emperor  threatened  all  who  had  hitherto 
neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  it  with  the  severest 
efltects  of  his  vengeance  if  they  persisted  in  their  dis- 
obedience.*® 

During  the  meeting  of  this  diet  a  new  attempt  was 
made  in  order  to  procure  liberty  to  the  landgrave. 
That  prince,  nowise  reconciled  to  his  situation  by 
time,  grew  every  day  more  impatient  of  restraint. 
Having  often  applied  to  Maurice  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,   who  took  every  occasion    of   soliciting 

"  Sleid.,  512.— ThuaiL,  lib.  vL   233.— Qoldasti  Constat   Imperiales. 
voL  iL  340. 
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the  emperor  in  his  behalf ,  though  without  any  effSact, 
he  now  commanded  his  sons  to  summon  them,  with 
legal  formality,  to  perform  what  was  contained  in  the 
bond  which  they  had  granted  him,  by  surreudering 
themselves  into  their  hands  to  be  treated  with  the  same 
rigour  as  the  emperor  had  used  him.  This  furnished 
them  with  a  fresh  pretext  for  renewing  their  applica- 
tion to  the  emperor,  together  with  an  additional  argu- 
ment to  enforce  it.  Charles  firmly  resolved  not  to 
grant  their  request;  though  at  the  same  time,  being 
extremely  desirous  to  be  delivered  from  their  incessant 
importunity,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  land- 
grave to  give  up  the  bond  which  he  had  received  from 
the  two  electors.  But,  that  prince  refusing  to  part 
with  a  security  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his  safety, 
the  emperor  boldly  cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not 
untie,  and,  by  a  public  deed,  annulled  the  bond  which 
Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  had  granted, 
absolving  them  from  all  their  engagements  to  the  land- 
grave. No  pretension  to  a  power  so  pernicious  to 
society  as  that  of  abrogating  at  pleasure  the  most  sacred 
laws  of  honour  and  most  formal  obligations  of  public 
faith  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the  Eoman 
pontiffs,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  claim  of  supreme 
power  on  earth,  arrogate  the  right  of  dispensing  with 
precepts  and  duties  of  every  kind.  All  GFermany  was 
filled  with  astonishment  when  Charles  assumed  the 
same  prerogative.  The  state  of  subjection  to  which 
the  empire  was  reduced  appeared  to  be  more  rigorous, 
as  well  as  intolerable,  than  that  of  the  most  wretched 
and  enslaved  nations,  if  the  emperor  by  an  arbitrary 
decree  might  cancel  those  solemn  contracts  which  are 
the  foundation  of  that  mutual  confidence  whereby  men 
are  held  together  in  social  union.  The  landgrave  him- 
self now  gave  up  aU  hopes  of  recovering  his  Uberty  by 
the  emperor's  consent|  and  endeavoured  to  procure  it 
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by  his  own  address.  But,  the  plan  which  he  had  formed 
to  deceive  his  guards  being  discovered,  such  of  his 
attendants  as  he  had  gained  to  favour  his  escape  were 
put  to  death,  and  he  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of 
Mechlin  more  closely  than  ever." 

Another  transaction  was  carried  on  during  this  diet, 
with  respect  to  an  affair  more  nearly  interesting  to  the 
emperor,  and  which  occasioned  likewise  a  general  alarm 
among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Charles,  though 
formed  with  talents  which  fitted  him  for  conceiving 
and  conducting  great  designs,  was  not  capable,  as  has 
been  often  observed,  of  bearing  extraordinary  success. 
Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  so  violent  and  in- 
toxicating, that  it  elevated  him  beyond  what  was 
moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  the  pursuit  of  vast  but  chimerical  objects.  Such 
had  been  the  effect  of  his  victory  over  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde.  He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied 
with  the  substantial  and  certain  advantages  which  were 
the  result  of  that  event,  but,  despising  these,  as  poor 
or  inconsiderable  fruits  of  such  great  success,  he  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  at  bringing  all  Germany  to  an 
imiformity  in  religion,  and  at  rendering  the  imperial 
power  despotic.  These  were  objects  extremely  splendid 
indeed,  and  alluring  to  an  ambitious  mind  :  the  pursuit 
of  them,  however,  was  attended  with  manifest  danger, 
and  the  hope  of  attaining  them  very  uncertain.  But 
the  steps  which  he  had  already  taken  towards  them 
having  been  accompanied  with  such  success,  his  imagi- 
nation, warmed  with  contemplating  this  alluring  object, 
overlooked  or  despised  all  remaining  difficulties.  As 
he  conceived  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain, 
he  began  to  be  solicitous  how  he  might  render  the 
possession  of  such  an  important  acquisition  perpetual 
in  his  family,  by  transmitting    the    German  empire, 

"  Sleid.   604.— ThuoiL,  lib.  vi.  234,  236. 
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together  with  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  his  dominioiui 
in  Italy  and  the  Low  Conntrics,  to  his  son.  Having 
long  revolved  this  flattering  idea  in  his  mind,  without 
communicating  it  even  to  those  ministers  whom  he 
most  trusted,  he  had  called  Philip  out  of  Spain,  in  hopes 
that  his  presence  would  facilitate  the  carrying  forward 

the  scheme. 

Great  obstacles,  however,  and  such  as  would  have 
deterred  any  ambition  less  accustomed  to  overcome 
difficulties,  were  to  be  surmounted.  He  had,  in  the 
year  1530,  imprudently  assisted  in  procuring  his  brother 
Ferdinand  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Bomans,  and  there 
was  no  probability  that  this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  had  a  son  grown  up  to  the  years  of 
manhood,  would  relinquish,  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the 
near  prospect  of  the  imperial  throne,  which  Charles's 
infirmities  and  declining  state  of  health  opened  to  him- 
self. This  did  not  deter  the  emperor  from  venturing  to 
make  the  proposition;  and  when  Ferdinand,  notwith- 
standing his  profound  reverence  for  his  brother  and 
obsequious  submission  to  his  will  in  other  instances, 
rejected  it  in  a  peremptory  tone,  he  was  not  discouraged 
by  one  repulse.  He  renewed  his  applications  to  him  by 
his  sister,  Mary,  queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom  Ferdioand 
stood  indebted  for  the  crowns  both  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  who,  by  her  great  abilities,  tempered  with 
extreme  gentleness  of  disposition,  had  acquired  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  both  the  brothers.  She  entered 
warmly  into  a  measure  which  tended  so  manifestly  to 
aggrandize  the  house  of  Austria ;  and,  flattering  herself 
that  she  could  tempt  Ferdinand  to  renounce  the  rever- 
sionary possession  of  the  imperial  dignity  for  an  imme- 
diate establishment,  she  assured  him  that  the  emperor, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  his  giving  up  his  chance  of 
succession,  would  instantly  bestow  upon  him  territories 
of  very  considerable  value,  and  pointed  out  in  particular 
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those  of  the  duke  of  Wurtembergy  which  might  be  con- 
fiscated upon  different  pretexts.  But  neither  by  her 
address  nor  entreaties  could  she  induce  Ferdinand  to 
approve  of  a  plan  which  would  not  only  have  degraded 
him  from  the  highest  rank  among  tibie  monarchs  of 
Europe  to  that  of  a  subordinate  and  dependent  prince, 
but  would  have  involved  both  him  and  his  posterity 
in  perpetual  contests.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  more 
attached  to  his  children  than  by  a  rash  concession  to 
frustrate  all  the  high  hopes  in  prospect  of  which  they 
had  been  educated. 

Notwithstanding  the  immovable  firmness  which  Fer- 
dinand discovered,  the  emperor  did  not  abandon  his 
scheme.  He  fiattered  himself  that  he  might  attain  the 
object  in  view  by  another  channel,  and  that  it  was  not 
impossible  to  prevail  on  the  electors  to  cancel  their 
former  choice  of  Ferdinand,  or  at  least  to  elect  Philip 
a  second  king  of  the  Bomans,  substituting  him  as  next 
in  succession  to  his  uncle.  With  this  view,  he  took 
Philip  along  with  him  to  the  diet,  that  the  Germans 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  prince  in  behalf  of  whom  he  courted 
their  interest ;  and  he  himself  employed  all  the  arts  of 
address  or  insinuation  to  gain  the  electors  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  listening  with  a  favourable  ear  to  the  pro- 
posal. But  no  sooner  did  he  venture  upon  mentioning 
it  to  them  than  they  at  once  saw  and  trembled  at  the 
consequences  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  They 
had  long  felt  all  the  inconveniences  of  having  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  empire  a  prince  whose  power  and 
dominions  were  so  extensive :  if  they  should  now  repeat 
the  folly,  and  continue  the  imperial  crown,  like  an  here- 
ditary dignity,  in  the  same  family,  they  foresaw  that 
they  would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
that  system  of  oppression  which  the  father  had  begun, 
and  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  was 
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yet  left  entire  in  the  ancient  and  venerable  &bric  of  the 
German  constitution. 

The  character  of  the  prince  in  whose  favour  this  ex- 
traordinary proposition  was  made  rendered  it  still  less 
agreeable.  Philip,  though  possessed  with  an  insatiable 
desire  of  power,  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  arts  of  con- 
ciliating good  wilL  Haughty,  reserved,  and  severe, 
he,  instead  of  gaining  new  friends,  disgusted  the  ancient 
and  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Austrian  interest.  He 
scorned  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  language  of 
the  country  to  the  government  of  which  he  aspired ;  nor 
would  he  condescend  to  pay  the  Germans  the  compliment 
of  accommodating  himself,  during  his  residence  among 
them,  to  their  manners  and  customs.  He  allowed  the 
electors  and  most  illustrious  princes  in  Germany  to 
remain  in  his  presence  uncovered,  affecting  a  stately  and 
distant  demeanour  which  the  greatest  of  the  German 
emperors,  and  even  Charles  himself,  amidst  the  pride  of 
power  and  victory,  had  never  assumed."  On  the  other 
hand,  Ferdinand,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Ger- 
many, had  studied  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  the 
people  by  a  conformity  to  their  manners,  which  seemed 
to  flow  from  choice ;  and  his  son  Maximilian,  who  was 
bom  in  Germany,  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  such 
amiable  qualities  as  rendered  him  the  darling  of  his 
countrymen,  and  induced  them  to  look  forward  to  his 
election  as  a  most  desirable  event.  Their  esteem  and 
affection  for  him  fortified  the  resolution  which  sound 
policy  had  suggested,  and  determined  the  Germans  to 
prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  Ferdinand  and  his  son  to 
the  stubborn  austerity  of  Philip,  which  interest  could 
not  soften  nor  ambition  teach  him  to  disguise.  All  the 
electors,  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular,  concurred 
in  expressing  such  strong  disapprobation  of  the  measure 

^  Frediman  Andrea  Znlich  Dis-      politicii  Carol!  V.,  lips.,  1706|  4tQ^ 
■ertatio  Polltico-Historica  de  Naa  via      p.  21. 
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that  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  gaye  up  any  point,  was  obliged  to  drop  the  scheme 
as  impracticable.  By  his  unseasonable  perseverance  in 
pushing  it,  he  had  not  only  filled  the  Germans  with 
new  jealousy  of  his  ambitious  designs,  but  laid  the 
foundation  of  riyalship  and  discord  in  the  Austrian 
family,  and  forced  his  brother  Ferdinand,  in  self-defence, 
to  court  the  electors,  particularly  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and 
to  form  such  connections  with  them  as  cut  off  all  pros- 
pect of  renewing  the  proposal  with  success.  Philip, 
soured  by  his  disappointment,  was  sent  back  to  Spain,  to 
be  called  thence  when  any  new  scheme  of  ambition 
should  render  his  presence  necessary.*® 

Haying  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  ambition, 
which  had  long  occupied  and  engrossed  him,  Charles 
imagined  that  he  would  now  have  leisure  to  turn  all 
his  attention  towards  his  grand  scheme  of  establishing 
uniformity  of  religion  in  the  empire,  by  forcing  all  the 
contending  parties  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the 
^  council  of  Trent.  But  such  was  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  the  yariety  of  connections  in  which  this 
entangled  him,  and  the  multiplicity  of  eyents  to  which 
these  gaye  rise,  as  seldom  allowed  him  to  apply  his 
whole  force  to  any  one  object.  The  machine  which 
he  had  to  conduct  was  so  great  and  complicated  that 
an  unforeseen  irregularity  or  obstruction  in  one  of  the 
inferior  wheels  often  disconcerted  the  motion  of  the 
whole,  and  preyented  his  denying  from  them  all  the 
beneficial  effects  which  he  expected.  Such  an  unlooked- 
for  occurrence  happened  at  this  juncture,  and  created 
new  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  schemes  with 
regard  to  religion.  Julius  III.,  though  he  had  confirmed 
Octayio  Famese  in  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  during  the  first  effusions  of  his  joy  and  grati- 

"  Sleid.,    606.  — Thuan.,    180,      314.— Adriani,  Istor.,  lib.  viiL  607, 
238.— M^m.  de  Ribier,  ii  219,  281,      620. 
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tude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papal  throne,  soon  began 
to  repent  of  his  own  generosity,  and  to  be  apprehensive 
of  consequences  which  either  he  did  not  foresee  or  had 
disregarded  while  the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the 
family  of  Farnese  was  recent.  The  emperor  still  re- 
tained Flacentia  in  his  hands,  and  had  not  relinquished 
his  pretensions  to  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Gon- 
zaga,  the  governor  of  Milan,  having,  by  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  murder  of  the  late  duke,  Peter  Ludovico, 
offered  an  insult  to  the  family  of  Farnese  which  he 
knew  could  never  be  forgiven,  had  for  that  reason 
avowed  its  destruction,  and  employed  all  the  influence 
which  his  great  abilities  as  well  as  long  services  gave 
him  with  the  emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize  Parma 
by  force  of  arms.  Charles,  in  compliance  with  his  soli- 
citations, and  that  he  might  gratify  his  own  desire  of 
annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese,  listened  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  Gonzaga,  ready  to  take  encouragement  from 
the  slightest  appearance  of  approbation,  began  to  as- 
semble troops,  and  to  make  other  preparations  for  the 
execution  of  his  scheme. 

Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found  it 
necessary  for  his  own  safety  to  increase  the  garrison 
of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  soldiers  for  defending  the 
rest  of  the  country.  But,  as  the  expense  of  such  an 
effort  far  exceeded  his  scanty  revenues,  he  represented 
his  situation  to  the  pope,  and  implored  that  protection 
and  assistance  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Church.  The  imperial  minister,  however,  had  already 
preoccupied  the  pope's  ear,  and,  by  discoursing  con- 
tinually concerning  the  danger  of  giving  offence  to 
the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  supporting 
Octavio  in  an  usurpation  so  detrimental  to  the  holy  see, 
had  totally  alienated  him  from  the  family  of  Farnese. 
Octavio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met,  of  consequence, 
with  a  cold  reception ;  and  he,  despairing  of  any  assist- 
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ance  from  Julius,  began  to  look  round  for  protection 
from  some  other  quarter.  Henry  II.  of  France  was  the 
only  prince  pow^  enough  to  afford  him  this  protec 
tion,  and,  fortunately,  he  was  now  in  a  situation  which 
allowed  him  to  grant  it.  He  had  brought  his  transac- 
tions with  the  two  British  kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto 
diverted  his  attention  from  the  afiSEurs  of  the  continent, 
to  such  an  issue  as  he  desired.  This  he  had  effected 
partly  by  the  vigour  of  his  arms,  partly  by  his  dexterity 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  political  factions  which  raged 
in  both  kingdoms  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  the  coimcils 
of  the  Scots  violent  and  precipitate  and  the  operations  of 
the  English  feeble  and  imsteady.  He  had  procured 
from  the  English  favourable  conditions  of  peace  for  his 
allies  the  Scots ;  he  had  prevailed  on  the  nobles  of  Scot- 
land not  only  to  affiance  their  young  queen  to  his  son,  the 
dauphin,  but  even  to  send  her  into  France,  that  she  might 
be  educated  under  his  eye,  and  had  recovered  Boulogne, 
together  with  its  dependencies,  which  had  been  conquered 
by  Henry  VIII. 

The  French  king,  having  gained  points  of  so  much 
consequence  to  his  crown  and  disengaged  himself  with 
such  honour  from  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Scots 
and  maintaining  a  war  against  England,  was  now  at 
full  leisure  to  pursue  the  measures  which  his  hereditary 
jealousy  of  the  emperor's  power  naturally  suggested. 
He  listened,  accordingly,  to  the  first  overtures  which 
Octavio  Famese  made  him ;  and,  embracing  eagerly  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly 
concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  bound  himself  to  espouse 
his  cause  and  to  furnish  him  all  the  assistance  which  he 
desired.  This  transaction  could  not  long  be  kept  secret 
from  the  pope,  who,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which 
must  follow  if  war  were  rekindled  so  near  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  inunediately  issued  monitory  letters  requiring 
Octavio  to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.     Upon  his  refusal 
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to  comply  with  the  requisition,  he  soon  after  pronounced 
his  fief  to  be  forfeited,  and  declared  war  against  him  as 
a  disobedient  and  rebellious  vassal.  But,  as  with  his 
own  forces  alone  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue  Octavio 
while  supported  by  such  a  powerful  ally  as  the  king  of 
France,  he  had  recourse  to  the  emperor,  who,  being  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the 
French  in  Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius  with 
all  his  troops.  Thus  the  French  took  the  field  as  the 
allies  of  Octavio,  the  imperialists  as  the  protectors  of  the 
holy  see,  and  hostilities  commenced  between  them,  while 
Charles  and  Henry  themselves  still  affected  to  give  out 
that  they  would  adhere  inviolably  to  the  peace  of 
Crespy.  The  war  of  Parma  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  memorable  event.  Many  small  rencounters  hap- 
pened, with  alternate  success ;  the  French  ravaged  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  territories;  the  imperialists  laid 
waste  the  Parmesan ;  and  the  latter,  after  having  begun 
to  besiege  Parma  in  form,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  with  disgrace.** 

But  the  motions  and  alarm  which  this  war,  or  the 
preparations  for  it,  occasioned  in  Italy,  prevented  most 
of  the  Italian  prelates  from  repairing  to  Trent  on  the 
first  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  reassembling  the 
council;  and  though  the  papal  legates  and  nuncios 
resorted  thither,  they  were  obliged  to  adjourn  the 
council  to  the  first  of  September,  hoping  such  a  number 
of  prelates  might  then  assemble  that  they  might  with 
decency  begin  their  deliberations.  At  that  time  about 
sixty  prelates,  mostly  from  the  ecclesiastical  state,  or 
from  Spain,  together  \\dth  a  few  Germans,  convened.** 
The  session  was  opened  with  the  accustomed  formalities, 
and  the  fathers  were  about  to  proceed  to  business,  when 

'^  Adriani,  Istor.,  lib.  viiL  505,      nome  del    Card.  Famese,  tom.  ii 
514,624.— Sleid.,  513.— -Panita,  p.      p.  11,  etc 
220. — Lettere  del   Caro   scritte  al  "  F.  Paul,  268. 
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the  abbot  of  Bellozane  appeared,  and,  presentmg  letters 
of  credence  as  ambassador  from  the  king  of  France, 
demanded  audience.  Having  obtained  it,  he  protested, 
in  Henry's  name,  against  an  assembly  called  at  such  an 
improper  juncture,  when  a  war  wantonly  kindled  by  the 
pope  made  it  impossible  for  the  deputies  from  the  GtsXhr 
can  Church  to  resort  to  Trent  in  safety,  or  to  deliberate 
concerning  articles  of  faith  and  discipline  with  the 
requisite  tranquillity;  he  declared  that  his  master  did 
Tiot  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  general  or  cecumenic 
council,  but  must  consider  and  would  treat  it  as  a  parti- 
cular and  partial  convention.**  The  legate  affected  to 
despise  this  protest;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  not- 
withstanding, to  examine  and  decide  the  great  points  in 
controversy  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of 
the  French  monarch,  however,  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the 
credit  of  the  council  at  the  very  commencement  of  its 
deliberations.  The  Germans  could  not  pay  much  regard 
to  an  assembly  the  authority  of  which  the  second  prince 
in  Christendom  had  formally  disclaimed,  or  feel  any 
great  reverence  for  the  decisions  of  a  few  men,  who  arro- 
gated to  themselves  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  universal,  a  title  to  which  they 
had  such  poor  pretensions. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  was  straining  his  authority 
to  the  utmost  in  order  to  establish  the  reputation  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  council.  He  had  prevailed  on  the 
three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  prelates  of  greatest 
power  and  dignity  in  the  Church,  next  to  the  pope,  to 
repair  thither  in  person.  He  had  obliged  several  Ger- 
man bishops  of  inferior  rank  to  go  to  Trent  themselves, 
or  to  send  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  imperial  safe- 
conduct  to  the  ambassadors  nominated  by  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and   other 

"  Sleid.,  618.— Thuan.,  282.— F.  Paul,  301. 
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Protestants,  to  attend  the  council,  and  exhorted  them 
to  send  their  divines  thither,  in  order  to  propound, 
explain,  and  defend  their  doctrine.  At  the  same  time, 
his  zeal  anticipated  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  and,  as 
if  the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  had  already  been  con- 
demned, he  took  large  steps  towards  exterminating  them. 
With  this  intention,  he  called  together  the  ministers  of 
Augsburg,  and,  after  interrogating  them  concerning 
several  controverted  points,  enjoined  them  to  teach 
nothing  with  respect  to  these  contrary  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Upon  their  declining  to  comply 
with  a  requisition  so  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  he  commanded  them  to  leave  the  town  in 
three  days,  without  revealing  to  any  person  the  cause  of 
their  banishment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  the 
future  in  any  province  of  the  empire,  and  obliged  them 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  punctually  obey  these 
injunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  seal. 
The  Protestant  clergy  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia  were  ejected  with  the  same  violence ;  and  in 
many  places  such  magistrates  as  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  attachment  to  the  new  opinions  were  dis- 
missed with  the  most  abrupt  irregularity,  and  their 
offices  filled,  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's  arbitrary 
appointment,  with  the  most  bigoted  of  their  adversaries. 
The  reformed  worship  was  almost  entirely  suppressed 
throughout  that  extonsive  province.  The  ancient  and 
fundamental  privileges  of  the  free  cities  were  violated. 
The  people  were  compelled  to  attend  the  ministration  of 
priests  whom  they  regarded  with  horror  as  idolaters,  and 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  whom  they 
detested  as  usurpers. ^^ 

The  emperor,  after  this  discovery,  which  was  more 
explicit  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  made,  of  his  in- 
tention to  subvert  the  German  constitution  as  well  as  to 

»'  SleitL,  516,  628.— Thuan.,  276. 
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extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  set  ont  for  Innsprack  in 
the  Tyrol.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city,  as,  by 
its  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent  and  on  tiie 
confines  of  Italy,  it  appeared  a  commodious  station 
whence  he  might  inspect  the  operations  of  the  council, 
and  observe  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Parmesan, 
without  losing  sight  of  such  occurrences  as  might  happen 
in  Germany." 

During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Magdeburg 
was  carried  on  with  various  success.  At  the  time  when 
Charles  proscribed  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg  and  put 
them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had  exhorted  and 
even  enjoined  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  take  arms 
against  them,  as  rebels  and  common  enemies.  Encou- 
raged by  his  exhortations  as  well  as  promises,  Geoi^e 
of  Mecklenburg,  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigning 
duke,  an  active  and  ambitious  prince,  collected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
ha^  accompanied  Henry  of  Brunswick  in  all  his  wild 
enterprises,  and,  though  a  zealous  Lutheran  himself, 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Magdeburghers,  hoping 
that  by  the  merit  of  this  service  he  might  procure  some 
part  of  their  domains  to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an 
establishment.  The  citizens,  imaccustomed  as  yet  to 
endure  patiently  the  calamities  of  war,  could  not  be 
restrained  from  sallying  out,  in  order  to  save  their  lands 
from  being  laid  waste.  They  attacked  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  with  more  resolution  than  conduct,  and 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  But,  as  they  were 
animated  with  that  unconquerable  spirit  which  flows 
from  zeal  for  religion,  co-operating  witii  the  love  of  civil 
liberty,  far  from  being  disheartened  by  their  misfortune, 
they  prepared  to  defend  themselves  with  vigour.  Many 
of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  long 
wars  between  the   emperor  and  the  king  of  France 

••  Sleid.,  323. 
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crowding  to  their  standards  under  able  and  experienced 
officers,  the  citizens  acquired  military  skill  by  degrees, 
and  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to  the  efforts  of 
undaunted  courage.  The  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  not- 
withstanding the  severe  blow  which  he  had  given  the 
Magdeburghcrs,  not  daring  to  invest  a  town  strongly 
fortified  and  defended  by  such  a  garrison,  continued  to 
ravage  the  open  country. 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to  the 
camp  of  this  young  prince,  Maurice  of  Saxony  began  to 
be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  possessed  by  being 
at  the  head  of  such  a  numerous  body,  and,  marching 
towards  Magdeburg  with  his  own  troops,  assumed  the 
supreme  command  of  the  whole  army, — an  honour  to 
which  his  high  rank  and  great  abilities,  as  well  as  the 
nomination  of  the  diet,  gave  him  an  indisputable  title. 
With  this  united  force  he  invested  the  town,  and  began 
the  siege  in  form,  claiming  great  merit  with  the  em- 
peror  on  that  account,  as,  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the 
imperial  decree,  he  was  exposing  himself  once  more  to 
the  censures  and  maledictions  of  the  party  with  which 
he  agreed  in  religious  sentiments.  But  the  approaches 
to  the  town  went  on  slowly ;  the  garrison  interrupted 
the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  one  of  which  George 
of  Mecklenburg  was  taken  prisoner,  levelled  i)art  of 
their  works,  and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in  their  advanced 
posts.  While  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  animated  by 
the  discourses  of  their  pastors,  and  the  soldiers,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  their  officers,  endured  all 
the  hardships  of  a  siege  without  murmuring,  and  de- 
fended themselves  with  the  same  ardour  which  they  had 
at  first  discovered,  the  troops  of  the  besiegers  acted 
with  extreme  remissness,  repining  at  everything  that 
they  suffered  in  a  service  they  disliked.  They  broke 
out  more  than  once  into  open  mutiny,  demanding  the 
arrears  of  their  pay,  which,  as  the  members  of  the 
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G^ennanic  body  sent  in  their  contributions  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  war  sparingly  and  with 
great  reluctance,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.^^ 
Maurice,  too,  had  particular  motives,  though  such  as  he 
durst  not  avow  at  that  juncture,  which  induced  him 
not  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  made  him 
choose  rather  to  continue  at  the  head  of  an  army  ex- 
posed to  all  the  imputations  which  his  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings drew  upon  him,  than  to  precipitate  a  conquest 
that  might  have  brought  him  some  accession  of  reputa- 
tion, but  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  disband 
his  forces. 

At  last,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to 
suffer  distress  from  want  of  provisions;  and  Maurice 
finding  it  impossible  to  protract  matters  any  longer 
without  filling  the  emperor  with  such  suspicions  as 
might  have  disconcerted  all  his  measures,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the  city  upon  the  following 
conditions :  That  the  Magdeburghers  should  humbly 
implore  pardon  of  the  emperor ;  that  they  should  not 
for  the  future  take  arras  or  enter  into  any  alliance 
against  the  house  of  Austria ;  that  they  should  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  imperial  chamber;  that  they 
should  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg 
with  respect  to  religion ;  that  the  new  fortifications 
added  to  the  town  should  be  demolished ;  that  they 
should  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  deliver  up 
twelve  pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  emperor,  and  set  the 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  together  with  their  other  pri- 
soners, at  liberty,  without  ransom.  Next  day  their 
garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took  possession  of 
the  town  with  great  military  pomp. 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled,  Mau- 
rice had  held  many  conferences  mth  Albert,  Count 
Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  Magdeburg. 

*»  Thuan.,  277.— Sleid.,  614. 
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He  consulted  likewise  with  Count  Heideck,  an  officer 
who  had  served  with  great  reputation  in  the  army  of 
the  league  of  Smalkalde,  whom  the  emperor  had  pro- 
scribed on  account  of  his  zeal  for  that  cause,  but  whom 
Maurice  had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  engaged  in  his 
service  and  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  confidenoo. 
To  them  he  communicated  a  scheme  which  he  had  long 
revolved  in  his  mind  for  procuring  liberty  to  his  father- 
in-law  the  landgrave,  for  vindicating  the  privileges  of 
the  Germanic  body,  and  setting  bounds  to  the  dangerous 
encroachments  of  the  imperial  power.  Having  deliber- 
ated with  them  concerning  the  measures  which  might 
be  necessary  for  securing  the  success  of  such  an  arduous 
enterprise,  he  gave  Mansf eldt  secret  assurances  that  the 
fortifications  of  Magdeburg  should  not  be  destroyed, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  should  neither  be  disturbed  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  nor  be  deprived  of  any 
of  their  ancient  immunities.  In  order  to  engage 
Maurice  more  thoroughly,  from  considerations  of  in- 
terest, to  fulfil  these  engagements,  the  senate  of  Mag- 
deburg elected  him  their  burgrave,  a  dignity  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  electoral  house  of  Saxony,  and 
which  entitled  him  to  a  very  ample  jurisdiction,  not 
only  in  the  city  but  in  its  dependencies.*^ 

Thus  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  after  enduring  a 
siege  of  twelve  months,  and  struggling  for  their  liber- 
ties, religious  and  civil,  with  an  invincible  fortitude, 
worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  exerted,  had  at 
last  the  good  fortune  to  conclude  a  treaty  which  left 
them  in  a  better  condition  than  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, whom  their  timidity  or  want  of  public  spirit  had 
betrayed  into  such  mean  submissions  to  the  etnperor. 
But  while  a  great  part  of  Germany  applauded  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  Magdeburghers  and  rejoiced  in 

^  Sleid.,  528. — Thuan.,  276. —      tio  per  Sebast  Besselmeienim,  apw 
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their  having  escaped  the  destraction  with  which  they 
had  been  threatened,  all  admired  Maurice's  address  in 
the  conduct  of  his  negotiation  with  them,  as  well  as  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  converted  every  event  to  his 
own  advantage.  They  saw  with  amazement  that,  after 
having  afflicted  the  Magdeburghers  during  many  months 
with  all  the  calamities  of  war,  he  was  at  last,  by  their 
voluntary  election,  advanced  to  the  station  of  highest 
authority  in  that  city  which  he  had  so  lately  besieged ; 
that,  after  having  been  so  long  the  object  of  their 
satirical  invectives  as  an  apostate  and  an  enemy  to  the 
religion  which  he  professed,  they  seemed  now  to  place 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  good  will.'^  At 
the  same  time,  the  public  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitu- 
lation were  so  perfectly  conformable  to  those  which  the 
emperor  had  granted  to  the  other  Protestant  cities,  and 
Maurice  took  such  care  to  magnify  his  merit  in  having 
reduced  a  place  which  had  defended  itself  with  so  much 
obstinacy,  that  Charles,  far  from  suspecting  anything 
fraudulent  or  collusive  in  the  terms  of  accommodation, 
ratified  them  without  hesitation,  and  absolved  the  Mag- 
deburghers from  the  sentence  of  ban  which  had  been 
denounced  against  them. 

The  only  point  that  now  remained  to  embarrass 
Maurice  was  how  to  keep  together  the  veteran  troops 
which  had  served  under  him,  as  well  as  those  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  For 
this,  too,  he  found  an  expedient  with  singular  art  and 
felicity.  His  schemes  against  the  emperor  were  not 
yet  so  fully  ripened  that  he  durst  venture  to  disclose 
them  and  proceed  openly  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
The  winter  was  approaching,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  take  the  field  immediately.  He  was  afraid  that  it 
would  give  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor  if  he 
shotild  retain  such  a  considerable  body  in  his  pay  until 

^'  Arnold!  Vita  Maurit,  apud  Menken,  ii.  1227. 
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the  season  of  action  returned  in  the  spring.  As  soon, 
then,  as  Magdeburg  opened  its  gates,  he  sent  home  his 
Saxon  subjects,  whom  he  could  command  to  take  arms 
and  reassemble  on  the  shortest  warning;  and  at  the 
same  time,  paying  part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mer- 
cenary troops  who  had  followed  his  standard,  as  well 
as  to  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  garrison,  he 
absolved  them  from  their  respective  oaths  of  fidelity, 
and  disbanded  them.  But  the  moment  he  gave  them 
their  discharge,  George  of  Mecklenburg,  who  was  now 
set  at  liberty,  ofiered  to  take  them  into  his  service  and 
to  become  surety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  still 
owing  to  them.  As  such  adventurers  were  accustomed 
often  to  change  masters,  they  instantly  accepted  the 
offer.  Thus  these  troops  were  kept  united,  and  ready 
to  march  wherever  Maurice  should  call  them ;  while 
the  emperor,  deceived  by  this  artifice,  and  imagining 
that  George  of  Mecklenburg  had  hired  them  with  an 
intention  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother's 
territories  by  force  of  arms,  suffered  this  transaction  to 
pass  without  observation,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.*^ 

Having  ventured  to  take  these  steps,  which  were  of 
so  much  consequence  towards  the  execution  of  his 
schemes,  Maurice,  that  he  might  divert  the  emperor 
from  observing  their  tendency  too  narrowly,  and  pre- 
vent  the  suspicions  which  that  must  have  excited,  saw 
the  necessity  of  employing  some  new  artifice  in  order 
to  engage  his  attention  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  pre- 
sent security.  As  he  knew  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
emperor's  solicitude  at  this  juncture  was  how  he  might 
prevail  with  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  to  send 
thither  ambassadors  in  their  own  name,   as  well  as 

«  Thuan.,    278. — Struv.,    Corp.    Hist   Geim.,    1064. — Amoldi  Vita 
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deputies  from  their  respectiye  cliurcheSy  he  took  hold 
of  this  predominating  passion  in  order  to  amuse  and  to 
deceive  him.  He  affected  a  wonderful  zeal  to  gratify 
Charles  in  what  he  desired  with  regard  to  this  matter ; 
he  nominated  ambassadors,  whom  he  empowered  to 
attend  the  council;  he  made  choice  of  Melancthon 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  his  brethren  to 
prepare  a  confession  of  faith  and  to  lay  it  before  that 
assembly.  After  his  example,  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  his  solicitations,  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
the  city  of  Strasburg,  and  other  Protestant  states,  ap- 
pointed ambassadors  and  divines  to  attend  the  council. 
They  all  applied  to  the  emperor  for  his  safe-conduct, 
which  they  obtained  in  the  most  ample  form.  This 
was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, and  they  proceeded  accordingly  on  their  journey ; 
but  a  separate  safe-conduct  from  the  council  itself  was 
demanded  for  the  Protestant  divines.  The  fate  of  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of 
Constance,  in  the  preceding  century,  had  condemned  to 
the  flames  without  regarding  the  imperial  safe-conduct 
which  had  been  granted  them,  rendered  this  precaution 
prudent  and  necessary.  But,  as  the  pope  was  no  less 
unwilling  that  the  Protestants  should  be  admitted  to 
'  a  hearing  in  the  council  than  the  emperor  had  been 
eager  in  bringing  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate,  by 
promises  and  threats,  prevailed  on  the  fathers  of  the 
council  to  decline  issuing,  a  safe-conduct  in  the  same 
form  with  that  which  the  council  of  Basil  had  granted 
to  the  followers  of  Huss.  The  Protestants,  on  their 
part,  insisted  upon  the  council's  copying  the  precise 
words  of  that  instrument.  The  imperial  ambassadors 
interposed,  in  order  to  obtain  what  would  satisfy  them. 
Alterations  in  the  form  of  the  writ  were  proposed ;  ex- 
pedients were  suggested ;  protests  and  counter-protests 
were  taken;    the  legate,  together  with  his  associates, 
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laboured  to  gain  their  point  by  artifice  and  chicane; 
the  Protestants  adhered  to  theirs  with  firmness  and 
obstinacy.  An  account  of  everything  that  passed  in 
Trent  was  transmitted  to  the  emperor  at  Innspruck,  who, 
attempting  from  an  excess  of  zeal,  or  confidence  in  his 
own  address,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  was 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  inextricable  negotiations. 
By  means  of  this,  however,  Maurice  gained  all  that  he 
had  in  view  :  the  emporor^s  time  was  wholly  engrossed, 
and  his  attention  diverted,  while  he  himself  had  leisure 
to  mature  his  schemes,  to  carry  on  his  intrigues,  and 
to  finish  his  preparations,  before  he  threw  off  the  mask 
and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  long  meditated.** 

But,  previous  to  entering  into  any  further  detail 
concerning  Maurice's  operations,  some  account  must 
be  given  of  a  new  revolution  in  Hungary,  which  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  their  producing  such  extra- 
ordinary effects.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year  1541, 
by  a  stratagem  which  suited  the  base  and  insidious 
policy  of  a  petty  usurper  rather  than  the  magnanimity 
of  a  mighty  conqueror,  deprived  the  young  king  of 
Hungary  of  the  dominions  which  his  father  had  left 
him,  he  had  granted  that  unfortunate  prince  the  country 
of  Transylvania,  a  province  of  his  paternal  kingdom. 
The  government  of  this,  together  with  the  care  of 
educating  the  young  king, — for  he  still  allowed  him 
to  retain  that  title,  though  he  had  rendered  it  only  an 
empty  name, — ^he  committed  to  the  queen  and  Mar- 
tinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin,  whom  the  late  king  had 
appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son,  and  regents  of  his 
dominions,  at  a  time  when  these  offices  were  of  greater 
importance.  This  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  occasioned 
the  same  dissensions  in  a  small  principality  as  it  would 
have  excited  in  a  great  kingdom ;  an  ambitious  young 
queen,    possessed  with   a    high   opinion    of  her   own 
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capacity  for  goyeming,  and  a  high-spirited  prelate, 
fond  of  power,  contending  who  should  engross  the 
greatest  share  in  the  administration.  Each  had  their 
partisans  among  the  nobles ;  but  as  Martinuzzi,  by  his 
great  talents,  began  to  acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella 
turned  his  own  arts  against  him,  and  courted  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Turks. 

The  neighbouring  bashas,  jealous  of  the  bishop's 
power  as  well  as  abilities,  readily  promised  her  the  aid 
which  she  demanded,  and  would  soon  have  obliged 
Martinuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her  the  sole  direction  of 
affairs,  if  his  ambition,  fertile  in  expedients,  had  not 
suggested  to  him  a  new  measure,  and  one  that  tended 
not  only  to  preserve  but  to  enlarge  his  authority. 
Having  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  queen,  by 
the  mediation  of  some  of  the  nobles  who  were  solicitous 
to  save  their  country  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war, 
he  secretly  despatched  one  of  his  confidants  to  Vienna 
and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Ferdinand.  As  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  Ferdinand  that  the 
same  man  whose  enmity  and  intrigues  had  driven  him 
out  of  a  great  part  of  his  Hungarian  dominions  might 
upon  a  reconciliation  become  equally  instrumental  in 
recovering  them,  he  listened  eagerly  to  the  first  over- 
tures of  a  union  with  that  prelate.  Martinuzzi  allured 
liini  by  such  prospects  of  advantage,  and  engaged  with 
so  much  confidence  that  he  would  prevail  on  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  his 
favour,  that  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  his  truce  with 
Solyman,  agreed  to  invade  Transylvania.  The  com- 
mand of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service,  consisting 
of  veteran  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  was  given  to 
Castalda,  marquis  de  Piadena,  an  officer  formed  by  the 
famous  marquis  de  Pescara,  whom  he  strongly  resembled 
both  in  his  enterprising  genius  for  civil  business  and 
in  his  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.     This  army, 
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more  formidable  by  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
abilities  of  the  general  than  by  its  numbers,  was  powers 
fully  seconded  by  Martinuzzi  and  his  faction  among 
the  Hungarians.  As  the  Turkish  bashas,  the  sultan 
himself  being  at  the  head  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  could  not  afford  the  queen  such  immediate 
or  effectual  assistance  as  the  exigency  of  her  afbirft 
required,  she  quickly  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
retain  any  longer  the  authority  which  she  possessed  86 
regent,  and  even  began  to  despair  of  her  son's  safety.  > 
Martinuzzi  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  opportunity 
of  accompUshing  his  own  designs  to  pass  unimproved^ 
and  ventured,  while  she  was  in  this  state  of  dejection^ 
to  lay  before  her  a  proposal  which  at  any  other  time 
she  would  have  rejected  with  disdain.  He  represented 
how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  resist  Ferdinand'^ 
victorious  arms ;  that,  even  if  the  Turks  should  enable 
her  to  make  head  against  them,  she  would  be  far  from 
changing  her  condition  to  the  better,  and  could  not 
consider  them  as  deliverers,  but  as  masters,  to  whose 
commands  she  must  submit:  he  conjured  her,  there- 
fore, as  she  regarded  her  own  dignity,  the  safety  of  her 
son,  or  the  security  of  Christendom,  rather  to  give  up 
Transylvania  to  Ferdinand,  and  to  make  over  to  him 
her  son's  title  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  than  to  allow 
both  to  be  usurped  by  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
Christian  faith.  At  the  same  time  he  promised  her,  in 
Ferdinand's  name,  a  compensation  for  herself,  as  well 
as  for  her  son,  suitable  to  their  rank  and  proportional 
to  the  value  of  what  they  were  to  sacrifice.  Isabella^ 
deserted  by  some  of  her  adherents,  distrusting  others, 
destitute  of  friends,  and  surrounded  by  Castaldo's  and 
Martinuzzi's  troops,  subscribed  these  hard  conditions^* 
though  with  a  reluctant  hand.  Upon  this  she  sur- 
rendered such  places  of  strength  as  were  still  in  h^ 
possession,  she  gave  up  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  par^ 
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tioularly  a  crown  of  gold,  which,  as  the  Hungarians 
believed,  had  descended  from  heaven  and  conferred  on 
him  who  wore  it  an  undoubted  right  to  the  throne. 
As  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  private  person  in  a 
country  where  she  had  once  enjoyed  sovereign  power, 
she  instantly  set  out  with  her  son  for  Silesia,  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  principalities  of  Oppelen  and 
Batibor,  the  investiture  of  which  Ferdinand  had  engaged 
to  grant  her  son,  and  likewise  to  bestow  one  of  his 
daughters  upon  him  in  marriage. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  young  king,  Martinuzzi, 
and,  after  his  example,  the  rest  of  the  Transylvanian 
grandees,  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  who,  in  order 
to  testify  his  grateful  sense  of  the  zeal  as  well  as  success 
with  which  that  prelate  had  served  him,  affected  to 
distinguish  him  by  every  possible  mark  of  favour  and 
confidence.  He  appointed  him  governor  of  Transyl- 
vania, with  almost  unlimited  authority;  he  publicly 
ordered  Castaldo  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  his 
opinion  and  commands;  he  increased  his  revenues, 
which  were  already  very  great,  by  new  appointments ; 
he  nominated  him  archbishop  of  Gran,  and  prevailed 
on  the  pope  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal. 
All  this  ostentation  of  good  will,  however,  was  void  of 
sincerity,  and  calculated  to  conceal  sentiments  the  most 
perfectly  its  reverse.  Ferdinand  dreaded  Martinuzzi's 
abilities,  distrusted  his  fidelity,  and  foresaw  that,  as  his 
extensive  authority  enabled  him  to  check  any  attempt 
towards  circumscribing  or  abolishing  the  extensive 
privileges  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  possessed,  he 
would  stand  forth,  on  every  occasion,  the  guardian  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  rather  than  act  the  part  of 
a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

For  this  reason,  he  secretly  gave  it  in  charge  to 
Castaldo  to  watch  his  motions,  to  guard  against  his 
designs,  and  to  thwart  his  measures.     But  Martinuzzi, 
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either  because  he  did  not  perceive  that  Castaldo  was 
placed  as  a  spy  on  his  actions,  or  becanse  he  despised 
Ferdinand's  insidious  arts,  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
war  against  the  Turks  with  his  usual  tone  of  authority, 
and  conducted  it  with  great  magnanimity  and  no  less 
success.  He  recovered  some  places  of  which  the  in- 
fidels had  taken  possession ;  he  rendered  their  attempts 
to  reduce  others  abortive,  and  established  Ferdinand's 
authority  not  only  in  Transylvania,  but  in  the  Bannat 
of  Temeswar,  and  several  of  the  countries  adjacent. 
In  carrying  on  these  operations,  he  often  differed  in 
sentiments  from  Castaldo  and  his  officers,  and  treated 
the  Turkish  prisoners  with  a  degree  not  only  ol 
humanity,  but  even  of  generosity,  which  Castaldo 
loudly  condemned.  This  was  represented  at  Vienna 
as  an  artful  method  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the 
infidels,  that  by  securing  their  protection  he  might 
shake  off  all  dependence  upon  the  sovereign  whom  he 
now  acknowledged.  Though  Martinuzzi,  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  own  conduct,  contended  that  it  was  impolitic 
by  unnecessary  severities  to  exasperate  an  enemy  prone 
to  revenge,  Castaldo's  accusations  gained  credit  with 
Ferdinand,  prepossessed  already  against  Martinuzzi,  and 
jealous  of  everything  that  could  endanger  his  own 
authority  in  Hungary,  in  proportion  as  he  knew  it  to 
be  precarious  and  ill  established.  These  suspicions 
Castaldo  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  intelligence 
which  he  transmitted  continually  to  his  confidants  at 
Vienna.  By  misrepresenting  what  was  innocent  and 
putting  the  worst  construction  on  what  seemed  dubious 
in  Martinuzzi's  conduct,  by  imputing  to  him  designs 
which  he  never  formed,  and  charging  him  with  actions 
of  which  he  was  not  guilty,  he  at  last  convinced  Ferdi- 
nand that  in  order  to  preserve  his  Hungarian  crown  he 
must  cut  off  that  ambitious  prelate.  But  Ferdinand, 
foreseeing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  in  the 
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regular  course  of  law  against  a  subject  of  such  exor- 
bitant power  as  might  Pliable  him  to  set  his  sovereign 
at  defiance,  determined  to  employ  violence  in  order  to 
obtain  that  satisfaction  which  the  laws  were  too  feeble 
to  afford  him. 

.  He  issued  his  orders  accordingly  to  Castaldo,  who 
willingly  undertook  that  infamous  service.  Having 
communicated  the  design  to  some  Italian  and  Spanish 
officers  whom  he  could  trust,  and  concerted  with  them 
phe  plan  of  executing  it,  they  entered  Martinuzzi's 
apartment  early  one  morning,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
senting to  him  some  despatches  which  were  to  be  sent 
off  immediately  to  Vienna,  and,  while  he  perused  a 
paper  with  attention,  one  of  their  number  struck  him 
with  his  poniard  in  the  throat,  The  blow  was  not 
mortal.  Martinuzzi  started  up  with  the  intrepidity 
natural  to  him,  and,  grappling  the  assassin,  threw  him 
to  the  ground.  But,  the  other  conspirators  rushing 
in,  an  old  man,  imarmed  and  alone,  was  unable  long 
to  sustain  such  an  unequal  conflict,  and  sunk  under  the 
wounds  which  he  received  from  so  many  hands.  The 
Transylvanians  were  restrained  by  dread  of  the  foreign 
troops  stationed  in  their  country  from  rising  in  arms 
in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  a  pre- 
late who.had  long  been  the  object  of  their  love  as  well 
as  veneration.  They  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with 
horror  and  execration,  and  exclaimed  against  Ferdi- 
nand, whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  and  important 
services  nor  reverence  for  a  character  considered  as 
sacred  and  inviolable  among  Christians  could  restrain 
from  shedding  the  blood  of  a  man  whose  only  crime 
was  attachment  to  his  native  country.  The  nobles, 
detesting  the  jealous  as  well  as  cruel  policy  of  a  court 
which  upon  uncertain  and  improbable  surmises  had 
given  up  a  person  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  merit 
than  his  rank,   to  be  butchered  by  assassins,  either 
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retired  to  their  own  estates,  or,  if  they  continued  with 
the  Austrian  army,  grew  cold  to  the  service.  The 
Turks,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  an  enemy  whose 
abilities  they  knew  and  dreaded,  prepared  to  renew 
hostilities  early  in  the  spring;  and,  instead  of  the 
security  which  Ferdinand  had  expected  from  the  re- 
moval of  Martinuzzi,  it  was  evident  that  his  territories 
in  Hungary  were  about  to  be  attacked  with  greater 
vigour  and  defended  with  less  zeal  than  ever.** 

By  this  time,  Maurice,  having  almost  finished  his 
intrigues  and  preparations,  was  on  the  point  of  de- 
claring his  intentions  openly,  and  of  taking  the  field 
against  the  emperor.  His  first  care,  after  he  came  to 
this  resolution,  was  to  disclaim  that  narrow  and  bigoted 
maxim  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  which  had  led 
them  to  shun  all  connection  with  foreigners.  He  had 
observed  how  fatal  this  had  been  to  their  cause ;  and, 
instructed  by  their  error,  he  was  as  eager  to  court  the 
protection  of  Henry  II.  as  they  had  been  solicitous  to 
prevent  the  interposition  of  Francis  !•  Happily  for 
him,  he  found  Henry  in  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the 
first  overture  on  his  part,  and  in  a  situation  which 
enabled  him  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the  French 
monarchy  into  action.  Henry  had  long  observed  the 
progress  of  the  emperor's  arms  with  jealousy,  and 
wished  to  distinguish  himself  by  entering  the  lists 
against  the  same  enemy  whom  it  had  been  the  glory 
of  his  father's  reign  to  oppose.  He  had  laid  hold  on 
the  first  opportunity  in  his  power  of  thwarting  the 
emperor's  designs,  by  taking  the  duke  of  Parma  under 
his  protection ;  and  hostilities  were  already  begun  not 
only  in  that  duchy,  but  in  Piedmont.  Having  termi- 
nated the  war  with  England  by  a  peace  no  less  advan- 

^  Sleid,  636.— ThuaiL,  lib.  ix.      M^m.  de  Ribier,  iL  871.— Natalit 
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tageous  to  himself  tliaii  honourable  for  his  allies  the 
Scots,  the  restless  and  enterprizing  courage  of  his  nobles 
was  impatient  to  display  itself  on  some  theatre  of  action 
more  conspicuous  than  the  petty  operations  in  Parma  or 
Piedmont  afforded  them. 

John  de  Fienne,  bishop  of  Bayonne,  whom  Henry 
had  sent  into  Germany  under  pretence  of  hiring  troops 
to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  empowered  to  conclude 
a  treaty  in  form  with  Maurice  and  his  associates.  As 
it  would  have  been  very  indecent  in  a  king  of  France 
to  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
the  interests  of  religion,  how  much  soever  they  might 
be  affected  by  the  treaty,  were  not  once  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  articles.  Eeligiou8  concemB  they  pretended 
to  commit  entirely  to  the  disposition  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence: the  only  motives  assigned  for  their  present 
confederacy  against  Charles  wAe  to  procure  the  land- 
grave liberty,  and  to  prevent  the  subversion  of  the 
ancient  constitution  and  laws  of  the  German  empire. 
In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed  that 
all  the  contracting  parties  should  at  the  same  time  de- 
clare war  against  the  emperor ;  that  neither  peace  nor 
truce  should  be  made  but  by  common  consent,  nor  with- 
out including  each  of  the  confederates;  that  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  or  of 
pretensions  to  joint  command,  Maurice  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  head  of  the  German  confederates,  with 
absolute  authority  in  all  military  affairs ;  that  Maurice 
and  his  associates  should  bring  into  the  field  seven 
thousand  horse,  with  a  proportional  nimiber  of  infantry ; 
that  towards  the  subsistence  of  this  army,  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  war,  Henry  should  contribute 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  afterwards 
sixty  thousand  crowns  a  month,  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  arms ;  that  Henry  should  attack  the  emperor 
on  the  side  of  Lorraine  with  a  powerful  army  j  that  if 
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it  were  found  requisite  to  elect  a  new  ertiperor,  such  a 
person  shall  be  nominated  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the 
king  of  France.^  This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
fifth  of  October,  some  time  before  Magdeburg  sur* 
rendered,  and  the  preparatory  negotiations  were  con- 
cluded with  such  profound  secrecy  that,  of  all  the 
princes  who  afterwards  acceded  to  it,  Maurice  com- 
municated what  he  was  carrying  on  to  two  only,  John 
Albert,  the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  William 
of  Hesse,  the  landgrave's  eldest  son*  The  league  itself 
was  no  less  anxiously  concealed,  and  with  such  fortunate 
care  that  no  rumour  concerning  it  reached  the  ears  of 
the  emperor  or  his  ministers;  nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  conceived  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  such  a 
transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  care- 
ful to  draw  some  accession  of  strength  from  every 
quarter,  Maurice  applied  to  Edward  YI.  of  Englimd, 
and  requested  a  subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand 
crowns  for  the  support  of  a  confederacy  formed  in 
defence  of  the  Protestant  religion.  But  the  factions 
which  prevailed  in  the  English  court  during  the  mino- 
rity of  that  prince,  and  which  deprived  both  the  coun- 
cils and  arms  of  the  nation  of  their  wonted  vigour,  left 
the  English  ministers  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
attend  to  foreign  affairs,  and  prevented  Maurice's  ob- 
taining that  aid  which  their  zeal  for  the  Bef ormation 
would  have  prompted  them  to  grant  him.^ 

Maurice,  however,  having  secured  the  protection  of 
such  a  powerful  monarch  as  Henry  II.j  proceeded  with 
great  confidence,  but  with  equal  caution,  to  execute 
his  plan.  As  he  judged  it  necessary  to  make  one  effort 
more  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  consent  that  the 
landgrave  should  be  set  at  liberty,  he  sent  a  solemn 
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embassy,  in  his  own  namb,  and  in  that  of  the  electbf 
of  Biandenburgy  to  Inspruek.  After  resuming  at  great 
length  all  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  they 
founded  their  claim,  and  representing  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  peculiar  engagements  which  bound  them  to 
be  so  assiduous  in  their  solicitations,^  they  renewed  the 
request  in  beh^f  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  which 
they  had  so  often  preferred  in  vain.  The  elector 
palatine,  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg, the  duke  of  Deuxponts,  the  marquis  of  Bran-^ 
denburg  Bareith,  and  the  marquis  of  Baden,  by  their 
iBunbassadors,  concurred  with  them  in  their  suit  iLetterB 
were  likewise  delivered  to  the  same  effect  from  the 
king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dukes 
of  Lunenburg.  Even  the  king  of  the  Bomans  joined 
m  this  application,  being  moved  with  compassion  to- 
"WutAa  the  landgrave  in  his  wretched  situation,  or  influ- 
ohoed,  perhaps,  by  a  secret  jealousy  of  his  brother's 
power  and  designs,  which,  since  his  attempt  to  altei< 
the  order  of  succession  in  the  empire,  he  had  come  to 
view  with  other  eyes  than  formerly,  and  dreaded  to  a 
great  degree. 

But  Charles,  constant  to  his  own  system  with  regard 
to  the  landgrave,  eluded  a  demand  urged  by  such 
powerful  intercessors;  and,  having  declared  that  he 
would  communicate  his  resolution  concerning  the  matter 
to  Maurice  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Inspruek,  where  he 
was  every  day  expected,  he  did  not  deign  to  descend 
into  any  more  particular  explication  of  his  intentions.^ 
This  application,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  landgrave, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  Maurice.  It  served  to  justify 
his  subsequent  proceedings,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  employing  arms  in  order  to  extort  that 
equitable  concession  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty 
could  not  obtain.     It  was  of  use,  too,  to  confirm  Ihe 

»' Sleid.,  631.— -thuan.,  lib.  viii.  280. 
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emperor  in  his  security,  as  both  the  solemnity  of  the 
application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  many 
princes  were  drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him  to  conclude 
that  they  placed  all  their  hopes  of  restoring  the  land- 
graye  to  liberty  in  gaining  his  consent  to  dismiss  him. 

Maurice  employed  artifices  still  more  refined  to  con- 
ceal his  machinations,  to  amuse  the  emperor,  and  to 
gain  time.  He  affected  to  be  more  solicitous  than 
ever  to  find  out  some  expedient  for  removing  the  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  the  safe  conduct  for  the  Pro- 
testant divines  appointed  to  attend  the  council,  so  that 
they  might  repair  thither  without  any  apprehension  of 
danger.  His  ambassadors  at  Trent  had  frequent  con- 
ferences concerning  this  matter  with  the  imperial  am- 
bassadors in  that  city,  and  laid  open  their  sentiments 
to  them  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  unreserved 
confidence.  He  was  willing  at  last  to  have  it  believed 
that  he  thought  all  differences  with  respect  to  this  pre- 
liminary article  were  on  the  point  of  being  adjusted ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  credit  to  this  opinion,  he  com- 
manded Melancthon,  together  with  his  brethren,  to  set 
out  on  their  journey  to  Trent.  At  the  same  time,  he 
held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  imperial  court 
at  Inspruck,  and  renewed  on  every  occasion  his  pro- 
fessions not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attachment  to  the 
emperor.  He  talked  continually  of  his  intention  of 
going  to  Inspruck  in  person ;  he  gave  orders  to  hire  a 
house  for  him  in  that  city,  and  to  fit  it  up  with  the 
greatest  despatch  for  his  reception.^ 

But,  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts 
of  deceit,  and  impenetrable  as  he  thought  the  veil  to 
be  under  which  he  concealed  his  designs,  there  were 
several  things  in  his  conduct  which  alarmed  the  em* 
peror  amidst  his  security,  and  tempted  him  frequently 
to   suspect  that  he  was  meditating  something  extra- 

*•  Amoldi  Vita  Maurit,  ap.  Menkin.,  iL  1229. 
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ordinary.  As  these  suspicions  took  their  rise  from 
circumstances  inconsiderable  in  themselyes,  or  of  an 
ambiguous  as  well  as  uncertain  nature,  they  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  Maurice's  address;  and  the 
emperor  would  not  lightly  give  up  his  confidence  in  a 
man  whom  he  had  once  trusted  and  loaded  with  favours. 
One  particular  alone  seemed  to  be  of  such  consequence 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  demand  an  explsmation 
with  regard  to  it.  The  troops  which  George  of  Meck- 
lenburg had  taken  into  pay  after  the  capitulation  of 
Magdeburg,  having  fixed  their  quarters  in  Thuringia, 
lived  at  discretion  on  the  lands  of  the  rich  ecclesiastics 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Their  license  and  rapacious- 
ness  were  intolerable.  Such  as  felt  or  dreaded  their 
exactions  complained  loudly  to  the  emperor,  and  repre* 
eented  them  as  a  body  of  men  kept  m  readineBS  for 
some  desperate  enterprise.  But  Maurice,  partly  by 
extenuating  the  enormities  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty,  partly  by  representing  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
banding these  troops  or  of  keeping  them  to  regular 
discipline  unless  the  arrears  still  due  to  them  by  the 
emperor  were  paid,  either  removed  the  apprehensions 
which  this  had  occasioned,  or,  as  Charles  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  soldiers, 
obliged  him  to  be  silent  with  regard  to  the  matter.^ 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching.  Maurice 
had  privately  despatched  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league  with  Henry  and 
to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  army.  He  had 
taken  measures  to  bring  his  own  subjects  together  on 
the  first  summons;  he  had  provided  for  the  security 
of  Saxony  while  he  should  be  absent  with  the  army ; 
and  he  held  the  troops  ia  Thuringia,  on  which  he 
chiefly  depended,  ready  to  advance  on  a  moment's 
wamiQg.     All  these  complicated  operations  were  carried 
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on  without  being  discovered  by  the  court  at  Inspruck, 
and  the  emperor  remained  there  in  perfect  tranquillity, 
busied  entirely  in  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  the 
pope's  legate  at  Trent,  and  in  settling  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Protestant  divines  should  be  admitted  into 
the  council,  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  transaction  of 
greater  moment  in  agitation. 

This  credulous  security  in  a  prince  who,  by  his 
sagacity  in  observing  the  conduct  of  all  around  him, 
was  commonly  led  to  an  excess  of  distrust,  may  seem 
unaccountable,  and  has  been  imputed  to  infatuation. 
But,  besides  the  exquisite  address  with  which  Maurice 
concealed  his  intentions,  two  circumstances  contributed 
to  the  delusion.  The  gout  had  returned  upon  Charles 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Inspruck,  with  an  increase  of 
violence;  and,  his  constitution  being  broken  by  such 
frequent  attacks,  he  was  seldom  able  to  exert  his  natural 
vigour  of  mind,  or  to  consider  aflEairs  with  his  usual 
vigilance  and  penetration;  and  Granvelle,  bishop  of 
Arras,  his  prime  minister,  though  one  of  the  most 
subtle  statesmen  of  that  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was 
on  this  occasion  the  dupe  of  his  own  craft.  He  enter- 
tained such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
held  the  political  talents  of  the  Germans  in  such  con* 
tempt,  that  he  despised  all  the  intimations  given  him 
concerning  Maurice's  secret  machinations,  or  the  dan- 
gerous designs  which  he  was  carrying  on.  When  the 
duke  of  Alva,  whose  dark  suspicious  mind  harboured 
many  doubts  concerning  the  elector's  sincerity,  proposed 
calling  him  immediately  to  court  to  answer  for  his 
conduct,  Granvelle  replied,  with  great  scorn,  that  these 
apprehensions  were  groundless,  and  that  a  drunken 
German  head  was  too  gross  to  form  any  scheme  which 
he  could  not  easily  penetrate  and  baffle.  Nor  did  he 
assume  this  peremptory  tone  merely  from  confidence  in 
his  own  discernment ;  he  had  bribed  two  of  Maurice's 
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nunisters,  and  received  from  them  frequent  and  minute 
information  concerning  all  their  master's  motions.  But 
through  this  very  channel,  by  which  he  expected  to 
gain  access  to  all  Maurice's  counsels,  and  even  to  his 
thoughts,  such  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  as 
completed  his  deception.  Maurice  fortunately  dis- 
covered the  correspondence  of  the  two  traitors  with 
Gtanvelle,  but,  instead  of  punishing  them  for  their 
crime,  he  dexterously  availed  himself  of  their  fraud, 
aad  Lmed  his  own  arte  against  tiie  bishop.  £te 
affected  to  treat  these  ministers  with  greater  confidence 
than  ever ;  he  admitted  them  to  his  consultations ;  he 
seemed  to  lay  open  his  heart  to  them ;  and,  taking  care 
all  the  while  to  let  them  be  acquainted  with  nothing 
but  what  it  was  his  interest  should  be  known,  they 
transmitted  to  Inspruck  such  accoimts  as  possessed 
Granvelle  with  a  firm  belief  of  his  sincerity  as  well  as 
good  intentions.^  The  emperor  himself,  in  the  fulness 
of  security,  was  so  Uttle  moved  by  a  memorial,  in  the 
name  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  admonishing  him 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  Maurice,  that  he  made 
light  of  this  intelligence;  and  his  answer  to  them 
abounds  with  declarations  of  his  entire  and  confident 
reliance  on  the  fidelity  as  well  as  attachment  of  that 
prince.'* 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  intrigues  and 
designs  were  still  unknown.  But,  though  now  ready 
to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts  which 
he  had  hitherto  employed ;  and  by  one  piece  of  craft 
more  he  deceived  his  enemies  a  few  days  longer.  He 
gave  out  that  he  was  about  to  begin  that  journey  to 
Inspruck  of  which  he  had  so  often  talked,  and  he  took 
one  of  the  ministers  whom  Granvelle  had  bribed,  to 
attend  him  thither.     After  travelling  post  a  few  stages, 
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he  pretended  to  be  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  and,  despatching  the  suspected  minister  to 
make  his  apology  to  the  emperor  for  this  delay,  and  to 
assure  him  that  he  would  be  at  Inspruck  within  a  few 
days,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  as  soon  as  this  spy  on 
his  actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed  towards  Thuringia, 
joined  his  army,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  put  it  immediately 
in  motion.^* 

At  the  same  time  he  published  a  manifesto,  contain- 
ing his  reasons  for  taking  arms.  These  were  three  in 
number :  that  he  might  secure  the  Protestant  religion, 
which  was  threatened  with  immediate  destruction  ;  that 
he  might  maintain  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
empire,  and  save  Germany  from  being  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch;  that  he  might 
deliver  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a 
long  and  imjust  imprisonment.  By  the  first,  he  roused 
all  the  favourers  of  the  Eeformation,  a  party  formidable 
by  their  zeal  as  well  as  numbers,  and  rendered  desperate 
by  oppression.  By  the  second,  he  interested  all  the 
friends  of  liberty.  Catholics  no  less  than  Protestants, 
and  made  it  their  interest  to  unite  with  him  in  asserting 
the  rights  and  privileges  common  to  both.  The  third, 
besides  the  glory  which  he  acquired  by  his  zeal  to  fulfil 
his  engagements  to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  was  become 
a  cause  of  general  concern,  not  only  from  the  com- 
passion which  the  landgrave^s  sufferings  excited,  but 
from  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  rigour  of  the 
emperor's  proceedings  against  him.  Together  with 
Maurice's  manifesto,  another  appeared  in  the  name  of 
Albert,  marquis  of   Brandenburg  Culmbach,  who  had 

"  Melv.^  MenL,  p.   13.      These  James  Melvil  received  his  infonna- 

circuxDstances  conceming  the  Saxon  tion  from  the  elector  palatine,  and 

ministers    whom     Oranvelle     had  as  they  are  perfectly  agreeable  to 

bribed  are  not  mentioned   by  the  the  rest  of  Manrice's  conduct^  they 

German    historians  ;    but,   as    Sir  may  be  eonsidered  as  authentic 
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joined  him  with  a  body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had 
drawn  together.  The  same  grieyances  which  Maurice 
had  pointed  out  are  mentioned  in  it,  but  with  an  excess 
of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character  of 
tibe  prince  in  whose  name  it  was  published. 

The  king  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto  in  his 
own  name,  in  which,  after  taking  notice  of  the  ancient 
alliance  between  the  French  and  German  nations,  both 
descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  and  after  men- 
tioning the  applications  which,  in  consequence  of  this, 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  among  the  German  princes 
had  made  to  him  for  his  protection,  he  declared  that 
he  now  took  arms  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  to  deliver  some  of  its  princes  from 
captivity,  and  to  secure  the  privileges  and  independ- 
ence of  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body.  In 
this  manifesto,  Henry  assumed  the  extraordinary  title 
of  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Germany^  and  of  its  cap- 
tive princes ;  and  there  was  engraved  on  it  a  cap, 
the  ancient  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two 
daggers,  in  order  to  intimate  to  the  Germans  that  this 
blessing  was  to  be  acquired  and  secured  by  force  of 
arms.^ 

Maurice  had  now  to  act  a  part  entirely  new ;  but  his 
flexible  genius  was  capable  of  accommodating  itself  to 
every  situation.  The  moment  he  took  arms,  he  was 
as  bold  and  enterprizing  in  the  field  as  he  had  been 
cautious  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet.  He  advanced  by 
rapid  marches  towards  Upper  Germany.  All  the  towns 
in  his  way  opened  their  gates  to  him.  He  reinstated 
the  magistrates  whom  the  emperor  had  deposed,  and 
gave  possession  of  the  churches  to  the  Protestant 
ministers  whom  he  had  ejected.  He  directed  his  march 
to  Augsbiu-g,  and  as  the  imperial  garrison,  which  was 

■  Sleid.,  549.— Thuan.,  lib.  x.  339.— M<^iil  de  Ribier,  ii  371. 
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too  inoonsidorable  to  think  of  defending  it^  retired  imme- 
diately, he  took  possession  of  that  great  oity,  and  made 
the  same  changes  there  as  in  the  towns  tiirongh  idiioh 
he  had  passed.^ 

No  words  can  express  the  emperor's  astonishmeot 
and  oonstemation  at  events  so  nnezpeoted.  He  saw  a 
great  number  of  the  German  prinoes  in  arms  against 
him,  and  the  rest  either  ready  to  join  them,  or  wishing 
success  to  their  enterprise.  He  beheld  a  powarful 
monarch  united  with  them  in  close  league,  seoonding 
their  operations  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  while  he,  through  negligence  and  credulilji 
which  exposed  him  no  less  to  scom  than  to  dangeri 
had  neither  made  nor  was  in  condition  to  make  any 
effectual  provision  either  for  crushing  his  rebeUions 
subjects  or  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  foreign  enen^. 
Fart  of  his  Spanish  troops  had  been  ordered  into  Hon- 
gary  against  the  Turks ;  the  rest  had  marched  back  to 
Italy,  upon  occasion  of  the  war  in  the  duchy  of  Burma. 
The  bands  of  veteran  Germans  had  been  diwmissail, 
because  he  was  not  able  to  pay  them,  or  had  entared 
into  Maurice's  service  after  the  siege  of  Magdeburg; 
and  he  remained  at  Inspruck  with  a  body  of  soldievs 
hardly  strong  enough  to  guard  his  own  person.  |^ 
treasury  was  as  much  exhausted  as  his  army  was  reduoeiL 
He  had  received  no  remittances  for  some  time  from 
the  New  World.  He  had  forfeited  all  credit  with  the 
merchants  of  Genoa  and  Yenice,  who  refused  to  lend 
him  money,  though  tempted  by  the  offer  of  exorbitant 
interest.  Thus  Charles,  though  undoubtedly  the  most 
considerable  potentate  in  Ghristendcmiy  and  oq^Mtble  of 
exerting  the  greatest  strength,  his  power,  notwithstand- 
ing the  violent  attack  made  upon  it,  b^ng  still  nnilft. 
paired,  found  himself  in  a  situation  which  rendered  him 

^  Slnd.,  SSfi.— nniVL,  S4& 
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unable  to  make  such  a  sudden  and  vigorous  effort  as  the 
juncture  required  and  was  necessary  to  have  saved  him 
from  the  present  danger. 

In  this  situation,  the  emperor  placed  all  his  hopes  on 
negotiating ;  the  only  resource  of  such  as  are  conscious 
of  their  own  weakness.  But,  thinking  it  inconsistent 
with  his  dignity  to  make  the  first  advances  to  subjects 
who  were  in  arms  against  him,  he  avoided  that  in- 
decorum by  employing  the  mediation  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand.  Maurice,  confiding  in  his  own  talents  to 
conduct  any  negotiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive 
advantage  from  it,  and  hoping  that  by  the  appearance 
of  facility  in  hearkening  to  the  first  overture  of  accom- 
modation he  might  amuse  the  emperor,  and  tempt  him 
to  slacken  the  activity  with  which  he  was  now  preparing 
to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to  an  interview  with 
Ferdinand,  in  the  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria;  and, 
having  left  his  army  to  proceed  on  its  march  unde^ 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he  repaired 
thither. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  of  France  punctually  fulfilled 
his  engagements  to  his  allies.  He  took  the  field  early, 
with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  and  march- 
ing directly  into  Lorraine,  Toul  and  Verdun  opened 
their  gates  at  his  approach.  His  forces  appeared  next 
before  Metz,  and  that  city,  by  a  fraudulent  stratagem 
of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  who,  having  obtained 
permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard, 
introduced  as  many  troops  as  were  sufficient  to  over- 
power the  garrison,  was  likewise  seized  without  blood- 
shed. Henry  made  his  entry  into  all  these  towns  with 
great  pomp ;  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him,  and  annexed  those  important  con- 
quests to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left  a  strong 
garrison  in  Metz.  From  thence  he  advanced  towards 
Alsace,  in  order  to  attempt  new  conquests,  to  which 
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the  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  his  arms  invited 
him.^ 

The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  any  accom- 
modation. Maurice,  when  he  consented  to  it,  seems 
to  have  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  amuse  the  emperor ; 
for  he  made  such  demands,  both  in  behalf  of  his  con- 
federates and  their  ally  the  French  king,  as  he  knew 
would  not  be  accepted  by  a  prince  too  haughty  to 
submit  at  once  tc  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemy. 
But,  however  firmly  Maurice  adhered  during  the  nego- 
tiation to  the  interests  of  his  associates,  or  how  steadily 
soever  he  kept  in  view  the  objects  which  had  induced 
him  to  take  arms,  he  often  professed  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  terminate  the  differences  with  the  emperor  in 
an  amicable  manner.  Encouraged  by  this  appearance 
of  a  pacific  disposition,  Ferdinand  proposed  a  second 
interview  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and 
that  a  truce  should  commence  on  that  day  and  con- 
tinue to  the  tenth  of  June,  in  order  to  give  them  leisure 
for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  ninth 
of  May,  which  had  now  advanced  to  Gundelfingen. 
He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  morning;  and,  as 
sixteen  days  yet  remained  for  action  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  truce,  he  resolved  during  that  period 
to  venture  upon  an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which 
would  be  so  decisive  as  to  render  the  negotiations  at 
Passau  extremely  short,  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon 
his  own  terms.  He  foresaw  that  the  prospect  of  a 
cessation  of  arms,  which  was  to  take  place  so  soon, 
together  with  the  opinion  of  his  earnestness  to  re- 
establish peace,  with  which  he  had  artfully  amused 
Ferdinand,  could  hardly  fail  of  inspiring  the  emperor 
with  such  false  hopes,  that  he  would  naturally  become 
remiss,  and  relapse  into  some  degree  of  that  security 

"  Thaan.9  349. 
VOL.  iL  r 
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which  had  already  been  so  fatal  to  him.  Eeljdng  on 
this  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at  the  head  of  his 
army  towards  Inspruck,  and  adyanced  with  the  most 
rapid  motion  that  could  be  given  to  so  great  a  body 
of  troops.  On  the  eighteenth  he  arrived  at  Fiessen, 
a  post  of  great  consequence,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Tyrolese.  There  he  found  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
men,  whom  the  emperor  had  assembled,  strongly  in- 
trenched, in  order  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  attacked 
them  instantly,  with  such  violence  and  impetuosity,  that 
they  abandoned  their  lines  precipitately,  and,  falling 
back  on  a  second  body  posted  near  Buten,  communicated 
the  panic  terror  with  which  they  themselves  had  been 
seized,  to  those  troops;  so  that  they  likewise  took  to 
flight,  after  a  feeble  resistance. 

Elated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  hopes,  Maurice  pressed  forward  to  Ehrenberg, 
a  castle  situated  on  a  high  and  steep  precipice,  which 
oommanded  the  only  pass  through  the  mountains.  As 
this  fort  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Protestants  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Smalkaldic  war,  because  the  garrison 
was  then  too  weak  to  defend  it,  the  emperor,  sensible 
of  its  importance,  had  taken  care  at  this  juncture  to 
throw  into  it  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it 
against  the  greatest  army.  But  a  shepherd,  in  pursuing 
a  goat  which  had  strayed  from  his  flock,  having  dis- 
covered an  unknown  path  by  which  it  was  possible  to 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  came  with  this  season- 
able piece  of  intelligence  to  Maurice.  A  small  band 
of  chosen  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  George  of 
Mecklenburg,  was  instantly  ordered  to  follow  this  guide. 
They  set  out  in  the  evening,  and,  clambering  up  the 
rugged  track  with  infinite  fatigue  as  well  as  danger,  they 
reached  the  summit  imperceived ;  and  at  an  hour  which 
had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  began  the  assault  on 
the  one  side  of  the  castle,  they  appeared  on  the  other, 
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ready  to  soale  tike  walls,  irtiieh  were;  feeble  in  that  place,' 
because  it  had  been  hitherto  deemed  inaoceasible.  The 
garrison,  struck  with  terror  at  tiie  sig^  of  an  enemy  on 
a  quarter  where  they  had  thought  themselTes  perfectly 
secure,  immediately  threw  down  their  anns.  MaurioSy. 
almost  without  bloodshed,  and,  which  was  of  greater 
consequence  to  him,  without  loss  of  time,  took  pos- 
session of  a  place,  the  reduction  of  which  might  have 
retarded  him  long,  and  have  required  the  utmost  effortt 
of  his  yalour  and  skilL^ 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  days'  march  from  Insprodk; 
and,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  ordered  his  infantry 
to  adyance  thither,  having  left  his  cavalry,  which  was 
unserviceable  in  that  mountainous  country,  at  Eiessen, 
to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  He  proposed  to  ad- 
vance with  such  rapidity  as  to  anticipate  any  accounts 
of  the  loss  of  Ehrenberg,  and  to  surprise  the  emperor, 
together  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town  incapable 
of  defence.  But,  just  as  his  troops  began  to  move,  a 
battalion  of  mercenaries  mutinied,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  stir  until  they  had  received  tiie  gratui^ 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age^  they 
claimed  as  the  recompense  due  to  them  for  having 
taken  a  place  by  assault  It  was  with  great  difficulty, 
as  well  as  danger,  and  not  without  some  considerable 
loss  of  time,  that  Maurice  quieted  this  insurrection, 
ind  prevailed  on  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  to  a  place 
where  he  promised  them  snch  rich  booty  as  would  be 
an  ample  reward  for  all  their  services. 

To  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  unf  oraseen  accident 
the  emperor  owed  his  safety.  He  was  informed  of  the 
approaching  danger  late  in  the  evening,  and,  knowing 
that  nothing  could  save  him  but  a  speedy  flight,  lie 
instantly  left  Inspruck,  without  regarding  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  or  the  violence  of  the  rain  wliidh  happenai 

»  jLabldi  Vila  Maatt,  ItiL 
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to  fall  at  that  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  tiie  debility 
occasioned  by  the  gout,  which  rendered  him  unable  to 
bear  any  motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  travelled  by  the 
light  of  torches,  taking  his  way  over  the  Alps  by  roads 
almost  impassable.  His  courtiers  and  attendants  fol- 
lowed him  with  equal  precipitation,  some  of  them  on 
such  horses  as  they  could  hastily  procure,  many  of  them 
on  foot,  and  all  in  the  utmost  confusion.  In  this  miser- 
able plight,  very  unlike  the  pomp  with  which  Charles 
had  appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the 
conqueror  of  Germany,  he  arrived  at  length  with  his 
dejected  train  at  Yillach  in  Carinthia,  and  scarcely 
thought  himself  secure  even  in  that  remote,  inaccessible 
comer. 

Maurice  entered  Inspruck  a  few  hours  after  the  em- 
peror and  his  attendants  had  left  it ;  and,  enraged  that 
the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands  when  he  was 
just  ready  to  seize  it,  he  pursued  them  some  miles; 
but,  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  persons  to  whom 
their  fear  gave  speed,  he  returned  to  the  town,  and 
abandoned  all  the  emperor's  baggage,  together  with  that 
of  his  ministers,  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers ;  while 
he  preserved  untouched  everything  belonging  to  the 
king  of  the  Bomans,  either  because  he  had  formed  some 
friendly  connection  with  that  prince,  or  because  he 
wished  to  have  it  believed  that  such  a  connection  sub- 
sisted between  them.  As  there  now  remained  only 
three  days  to  the  commencement  of  the  truce  (with  such 
nicety  had  Maurice  calculated  his  operations),  he  set  out 
for  Passau,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on  the  day 
appointed. 

Before  Charles  left  Inspruck,  he  withdrew  the  guards 
placed  on  the  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  whom  during 
five  years  he  had  carried  about  with  him  as  a  prisoner, 
and  set  him  entirely  at  liberty,  either  with  an  intention 
to  embarrass  Maurice  by  letting  loose  a  rival  who  might 
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dispute  his  title  to  his  dominions  and  dignity,  or  from  a 
sense  of  the  indecency  of  detaining  him  a  prisoner  while 
he  himself  ran  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  his  own 
liberty.  But  that  prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escap- 
ing than  that  which  the  emperor  took,  and  abhorring  the 
thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  kinsman  whom  he 
justly  considered  as  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes, 
chose  rather  to  accompany  Charles  in  his  flight,  and  to 
expect  the  final  decision  of  his  fate  from  the  treaty  which 
was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice's 
operations  produced.  It  was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent 
that  he  had  taken  arms  than  a  general  consternation 
seized  the  fathers  of  the  counciL  The  GFerman  prelates 
immediately  returned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for 
the  safety  of  their  respective  territories.  The  rest  were 
extremely  impatient  to  be  gone;  and  the  legate,  who 
had  hitherto  disappointed  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
imperial  ambassadors  to  procure  an  audience  in  the 
council  for  the  Protestant  divines,  laid  hold  with  joy  on 
such  a  plausible  pretext  for  dismissing  an  assembly 
which  he  had  foiind  it  so  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  con- 
gregation held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  a  decree 
was  issued  proroguing  the  coiincil  during  two  years,  and 
appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if 
peace  were  then  re-established  in  Europe.'^  This  pro- 
rogation, however,  continued  no  less  than  ten  years,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  coiincil  when  reassembled  in  the 
year  1562  fall  not  within  the  period  prescribed  to  this 
history. 

The  convocation  of  this  assembly  had  been  passion- 
ately desired  by  all  the  states  and  princes  in  Christen- 
dom, who,  from  the  wisdom  as  well  as  piety  of  prelates 
representing  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  expected 
some  charitable  and  efficacious  endeavours  towards  com- 

^  F.  Paul,  363. 
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posing  the  dissensions  which  unhappily  had  arisen  in 
the  Church.  But  the  several  popes  by  whose  authority 
it  was  called  had  other  objects  in  view.  They  exerted 
all  their  power  or  policy  to  attain  these,  and  by  the 
abilities  as  well  as  address  of  their  legates,  by  the  igno- 
rance of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by  the  servility  of 
the,  indigent  Italian  bishops,  acquired  such  influence 
in  the  council  that  they  dictated  all  its  decrees,  and 
framed  them,  not  with  an  intention  to  restore  unity 
and  concord  to  the  Church,  but  to  establish  their  own 
dominion,  or  to  confirm  those  tenets  upon  which  they 
imagined  that  dominion  to  be  founded.  Doctrines 
which  had  hitherto  been  admitted  upon  the  credit  of 
tradition  alone,  and  received  with  some  latitude  of 
interpretation,  were  defined  with  a  scrupulous  nicety 
and  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  authority.  Eites 
which  had  formerly  been  observed  only  in  deference  to 
custom  supposed  to  be  ancient  were  established  by  the 
decrees  of  the  Church  and  declared  to  be  essential  parts 
of  its  worship.  The  breach,  instead  of  being  closed,  was 
widened  and  made  irreparable.  In  place  of  any  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  a  line  was  drawn 
with  such  studied  accuracy  as  ascertained  and  marked 
out  the  distinction  between  them.  This  still  serves  to 
keep  them  at  a  distance,  and,  without  some  signal  inter- 
position of  Divine  Providence,  must  render  the  separa- 
tion perpetual. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly 
is  derived  from  three  different  authors.  Father  Paul, 
of  Venice,  wrote  his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
while  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  there  was  recent 
and  some  who  had  been  members  of  it  were  still  alive. 
He  has  exposed  the  intrigues  and  artifices  by  which  it 
was  conducted  with  a  freedom  and  severity  which  have 
given  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council.  He 
has  described  its  deliberations  and  explained  its  decrees 
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with  such  perspicuity  and  depth  of  thought,  with  such 
yarious  erudition  and  such  force  of  reason,  as  have 
justly  entitled  his  work  to  be  placed  among  the  most 
admired  historical  compositions.  About  half  a  century 
thereafter,  the  Jesuit  Pallavicini  published  his  history 
of  the  council,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Father  Paul,  and, 
by  employing  all  the  force  of  an  acute  and  refining 
genius  to  invalidate  the  credit  or  to  confute  the  reason- 
ings of  his  antagonist,  he  labours  to  prove,  by  artful 
apologies  for  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and  subtile 
interpretations  of  its  decrees,  that  it  deliberated  with 
impartiality  and  decided  with  judgment  as  well  as  can- 
dour. Yargas,  a  Spanish  doctor  of  laws,  who  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  imperial  ambassadors  at  Trent, 
sent  the  bishop  of  Arras  a  regular  account  of  the  trans- 
actions there,  explaining  all  the  arts  which  the  legate 
employed  to  influence  or  over-awe  the  counciL  His 
letters  have  been  published,  in  which  he  inveighs 
against  the  papal  court  with  that  asperity  of  censure 
which  was  natural  to  a  man  whose  situation  enabled  him 
to  observe  its  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who  was  obliged 
to  exert  all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  dis- 
appoint them.  But  whichsoever  of  these  authors  an 
intelligent  person  takes  for  his  guide,  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment concerning  the  spirit  of  the  council,  he  must  dis- 
cover so  much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  among  some 
of  the  members,  so  much  ignorance  and  corruption 
among  others,  he  must  observe  such  a  large  infusion  of 
human  policy  and  passions,  mingled  with  such  a  scanty 
portion  of  that  simplicity  of  heart,  sanctity  of  manners, 
and  love  of  truth,  which  alone  qualify  men  to  determine 
what  doctrines  are  worthy  of  God  and  what  worship  is 
acceptable  to  him,  that  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  believe  that  any  extraordinary  infiuence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  hovered  over  this  assembly  and  dictated 
its  decrees. 
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While  Maurice  was  employed  in  negotiating  with  the 
king  of  the  Bomans  at  Liniz,  or  in  making  war  on  the 
emperor  in  the  Tyrol,  the  French  king  had  advanced 
into  Alsace  as  far  as  Strasburg ;  and,  having  demanded 
leave  of  the  senate  to  march  through  the  city,  he  hoped 
that  by  repeating  the  same  fraud  which  he  had  practised 
at  Metz  he  might  render  himself  master  of  the  place 
and  by  that  means  secure  a  passage  over  the  Ehine 
into  the  heart  of  Germany.  But  the  Strasburghers, 
instructed  and  put  on  their  guard  by  the  credulity 
and  misfortune  of  their  neighbours,  shut  their  gates, 
and,  having  assembled  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  sol- 
diers, repaired  their  fortifications,  razed  the  houses  in 
their  suburbs,  and  determined  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  utmost.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  a  deputation 
of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the  king,  in  order 
to  divert  him  from  making  any  hostile  attempt  upon 
them.  The  electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  and  other  princes  in  the  neighbourhood,  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf,  beseeching  Henry  that  he  would 
not  forget  so  soon  the  title  which  he  had  generously 
assumed,  and,  instead  of  being  the  deliverer  of  Germany, 
become  its  oppressor.  The  Swiss  cantons  seconded  them 
with  zeal,  soliciting  Henry  to  spare  a  city  which  had 
long  been  connected  with  their  community  in  friendship 
and  alliance. 

Powerful  as  this  united  intercession  was,  it  would  not 
have  prevailed  on  Henry  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much 
value,  if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  have  seized  it. 
But  in  that  age  the  method  of  subsisting  numerous 
armies  at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  their  own 
country  was  imperfectly  understood,  and  neither  the 
revenues  of  princes  nor  their  experience  in  the  art  of 
war  were  equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  efforts 
which  such  an  undertaking  required.  The  French, 
though  not  far  removed  from  their  own  frontier,  began 
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already  to  suffer  from  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  had 
no  sufficient  magazines  collected  to  support  them  during 
a  siege  which  must  necessarily  have  been  of  great 
length.^  At  the  same  time,  ihe  queen  of  Hungary, 
governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  had  assembled  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of 
Martin  de  Bossem,  laid  waste  Champagne  and  threatened 
the  adjacent  provinces  of  France.  These  concurring 
circumstances  obliged  the  king,  though  with  reluctance, 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But,  being  wiUing  to  acquire 
some  merit  with  his  allies  by  this  retreat  which  he  could 
not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the  Swiss  that  he  had  taken 
the  resolution  merely  in  compliance  with  their  request  ;*• 
and  then,  after  giving  orders  that  all  the  horses  in  his 
army  should  be  led  to  drink  in  the  Bhine,  as  a  proof  of 
his  having  pushed  his  conquest  so  far,  he  marched  back 
towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  army  of  the 
confederates  were  thus  employed,  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  separate  body  of 
eight  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  mercenaries 
who  had  resorted  to  his  standard  rather  from  the  hope  of 
plunder  than  the  expectation  of  regular  pay.  That 
prince,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of  such  a  number  of 
desperate  adventurers,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he 
should  lead  them,  soon  began  to  disdain  a  state  of  sub- 
ordination, and  to  form  such  extravagant  schemes  of 
aggrandizing  himself  as  seldom  occur,  even  to  ambitious 
minds,  unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  factions  rouse 
them  to  bold  exertions  by  aUuring  them  with  immediate 
hopes  of  success.  Full  of  these  aspiring  thoughts, 
Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the 
other  confederates.  He  endeavoured  to  spread  the 
terror  of  his  arms  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  as  well 
as  the  extent  and  rigour  of  his  devastations ;  he  exacted 

^  Thnan.,  351,  352.  ^  Sleid.,  667. — ^Bnnt6me,  torn,  yii  39. 
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oontributionB  wherever  he  came,  in  order  to  amass  such 
a  sum  of  money  as  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his 
army  together ;  he  laboured  to  get  possession  of  Nurem- 
berg, Xllm,  or  some  other  of  the  free  cities  in  Upper 
Germany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  he  might  fix  the  seat  of 
his  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on  their  guard  and 
in  a  condition  to  resist  his  attacks,  he  turned  all  his 
rage  against  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  whose  territories  he 
plundered  with  such  wanton  and  merciless  barbarity  as 
gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  spirit 
of  that  reformation  in  religion  with  zeal  for  which  he 
pretended  to  be  animated.  The  bishops  of  Bamberg  and 
Wurzburg,  by  their  situation,  lay  particularly  exposed 
to  his  ravages :  he  obliged  the  former  to  transfer  to  him, 
in  perpetuity,  almost  one-half  of  his  extensive  diocese, 
and  compelled  the  latter  to  advance  a  great  sum  of 
money  in  order  to  save  his  territories  from  ruin  and  deso- 
lation. During  all  those  wild  sallies,  Albert  paid  no 
regard  either  to  Maurice's  orders,  whose  commands  as 
generalissimo  of  the  league  he  had  engaged  to  obey,  or 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates,  and 
manifestly  discovered  that  he  attended  only  to  his  own 
private  emolument,  without  any  solicitude  about  the 
common  cause,  or  the  general  objects  which  had  induced 
them  to  take  arms.*® 

Maurice,  having  ordered  his  army  to  march  back  iilto 
Bavaria,  and  having  published  a  proclamation  enjoining 
the  Lutheran  clergy  and  instructors  of  youth  to  resume 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  in  all  the  cities,  schools, 
and  universities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  met 
Ferdinand  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May. 
As  matters  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  future 
peace  and  independence  of  the  empire  were  to  be  settled 
in  this  congress,  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  fixed 
upon  it.     Besides  Ferdinand  and  the  imperial  ambas- 

•»  SleicL,  661.— Thuan.,  357. 
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sadors,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  bishops  of  Saltzburg 
and  Aichstadt,  the  ministers  of  all  the  electors,  together 
with  deputies  from  most  of  the  considerable  princes  and 
free  cities,  resorted  to  Fassau.  Maurice,  in  the  name 
of  his  associates,  and*  the  king  of  the  Bomans,  as  the 
emperor's  representative,  opened  the  negotiation.  The 
princes  who  were  present,  together  with  the  deputies  of 
such  as  were  absent,  acted  as  intercessors  or  mediators 
between  them. 

Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  motives 
of  his  own  conduct.  After  having  enumerated  all  |he 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of  the  emperor's 
administration,  he,  agreeably  to  the  manifesto  which  he 
had  published  when  he  took  arms  against  him,  limited 
his  demands  to  three  articles :  that  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  should  be  immediately  set  at  liberty;  that  the 
grievances  in  the  civil  government  of  the  empire  should 
be  redressed ;  and  that  the  Protestants  should  be  allowed 
the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  without  molestation. 
Ferdinand  and  the  imperial  ambassadors  discovering 
their  unwiUingness  to  gratify  him  with  regard  to  all 
these  points,  the  mediators  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the 
emperor,  beseeching  him  to  deliver  Germany  from  the 
calamities  of  a  civil  war,  by  giving  such  satisfaction  to 
Maurice  and  his  party  as  might  induce  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  prevailed 
upon  Maurice  to  grant  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  a 
short  time,  during  which  they  undertook  to  procure  the 
emperor's  final  answer  to  his  demands.  This  request 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  Fopish  as  well  as  Frotestant,  in 
the  name  of  such  as  had  lent  a  helping  hand  to  forward 
his  ambitious  schemes,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had 
viewed  the  progress  of  his  power  with  jealousy  and 
dread.  The  uncommon  and  cordial  unanimity  with 
which   they  concurred  at  this  juncture  in  enforcing 
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Mauiice's  demands,  and  in  recommending  peace,  flowed 
from  different  causes.  Such  as  were  most  attached  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  could  not  help  observing 
that  the  Protestant  confederates  were  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  while  the  emperor  was  but  just  begin- 
ning to  provide  for  his  own  defence.  They  foresaw 
that  greatg  efforts  would  be  required  of  them,  and  would 
be  necessary  on  their  part,  in  order  to  cope  with  enemies 
who  had  been  allowed  to  get  the  start  so  far  and  to 
attain  such  formidable  power.  Experience  had  taught 
them  that  the  fruit  of  all  these  efforts  would  be  reaped 
by  the  emperor  alone,  and  the  more  complete  any  vic- 
tory proved  which  they  should  gain,  the  faster  would 
they  bind  their  own  fetters  and  render  tbem  the  more 
intolerable.  These  reflections  made  them  cautious  how 
they  contributed  a  second  time  by  their  indiscreet  zeal 
to  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  power  which  would 
be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Notwith- 
standing  tixe  intolerant  spirit  of  bigotry  in  that  age, 
they  chose  rather  that  the  Protestants  should  acquire 
that  security  for  their  religion  which  they  demanded, 
than,  by  assisting  Charles  to  oppress  them,  to  give 
such  additional  force  to  the  imperial  prerogative  as 
would  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  To 
all  these  considerations  the  dread  of  seeing  Germany 
laid  waste  by  a  civil  war  added  new  force.  Many 
states  of  the  empire  already  felt  the  destructive  rage 
of  Albert's  arms;  others  dreaded  it;  and  all  \^dshed 
for  an  accommodation  between  the  emperor  and  Mau- 
rice, which  they  hoped  would  save  them  from  that  cruel 
scourge. 

Such  were  the  reasons  that  induced  so  many  princes, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  political  interests 
and  the  opposition  in  their  religious  sentiments,  to 
unite  in  recommending  to  the  emperor  an  accommo- 
dation with  Maurice,  not  only  as  a  salutary  but  as  a 
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necessary  measure.  The  motiyes  which  prompted  Charles 
to  desire  it  were  not  fewer  or  of  less  weight.  He  was 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  confede- 
rates had  acquired  through  his  own  negligence  ;  and  he 
now  felt  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  resources  to  oppose 
them.  His  Spanish  subjects,  disgusted  at  his  long 
absence,  and  weary  of  endless  wars  which  were  of  little 
benefit  to  their  country,  refused  to  furnish  him  any  con- 
siderable supply  either  of  men  or  money ;  and  although 
by  his  address  or  importunity  he  might  have  hoped  to 
draw  from  them  at  last  more  effectual  aid,  that,  he  knew, 
was  too  distant  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  present  exi- 
gency of  his  affairs.  His  treasury  was  drained;  his 
veteran  forces  were  dispersed  or  disbanded,  and  he  could 
not  depend  much  either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage  of  the 
new-levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  collecting.  There  was 
no  hope  of  repeating  with  success  the  same  artifices  which 
had  weakened  and  ruined  the  Smalkaldic  league.  As 
the  end  at  which  he  aimed  was  now  known,  he  could 
no  longer  employ  the  specious  pretexts  which  had 
formerly  concealed  his  ambitious  designs.  Every  prince 
in  Germany  was  alarmed  and  on  his  guard ;  and  it  was 
vain  to  thhik  of  binding  them  a  second  time  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  one  part  of  them  instruments  to 
enslave  the  other.  The  spirit  of  a  confederacy  whereof 
Maurice  was  the  head,  experience  had  taught  him  to  be 
very  different  from  that  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde ;  and, 
from  what  he  had  already  felt,  he  had  no  reason  to 
flatter  himself  that  its  counsels  would  be  as  irresolute  or 
its  efforts  as  timid  and  feeble.  If  he  should  resolve  on 
continuing  the  war,  he  might  be  assured  that  the  most 
considerable  states  in  Germany  would  take  part  against 
him ;  and  a  dubious  neutrality  was  the  utmost  he  could 
expect  from  the  rest.  While  the  confederates  found  full 
employment  for  his  arms  in  one  quarter,  the  king  of 
France  woidd  seize  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  push 
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on  his  operations  in  another,  with  almost  certain  snccess. 
That  monarch  had  already  made  conquests  in  the  empire, 
which  CSharles  was  no  less  eager  to  recoyer  than  impa- 
tient to  be  reyenged  on  him  for  aiding  his  malecontent 
subjects.  Though  Henry  had  now  retired  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ehine,  he  had  only  yaried  the  scene  of 
hostilities,  haying  inyaded  the  Low  Countries  with  all 
his  forces.  The  Turks,  roused  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
French  king,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  resentment  against 
jRerdinand  for  haying  yiolated  the  truce  in  Hungary,  had 
prepared  a  powerful  fleet  to  rayage  the  coasts  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  which  he  had  left  almost  defenceless  by 
calling  thence  the  greatest  part  of  the  regular  troops  to 
join  the  army  which  he  was  now  assembling. 

Ferdinand,  who  went  in  person  to  Villach,  in  order  to  lay 
before  the  emperor  the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passau, 
had  likewise  reasons  peculiar  to  himself  for  desiring 
an  accommodation.  These  prompted  him  to  second 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  the  arguments  which  the 
princes  assembled  there  had  employed  in  recommending 
it.  He  had  obseryed,  not  without  secret  satisfaction, 
the  fatal  blow  that  had  been  giyen  to  the  despotic  power 
which  his  brother  had  usurped  in  the  empire.  He  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  Charles  from  recovering 
his  former  superiority,  as  he  foresaw  that  ambitious 
prince  would  immediately  resume,  with  increased  eager- 
ness, and  with  a  better  chance  of  success,  his  favourite 
scheme  of  transmitting  that  power  to  his  son,  by 
excluding  his  brother  from  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
imperial  throne.  On  this  account  he  was  willing  to  con- 
tribute towards  circumscribing  the  imperial  authority,  in 
order  to  render  his  own  possession  of  it  certain.  Besides, 
Solyman,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Transylvania,  and 
still  more  at  the  fraudulent  arts  by  which  it  had  been 
seized,  had  ordered  into  the  field  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  which,  having  defeated  a  great  body  of 
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Ferdinand^B  troops  and  taken  several  places  of  import- 
ance^  threatened  not  only  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of  that  part  of  Hun- 
gary which  was  still  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
unable  to  resist  such  a  mighty  enemy;  the  emperor, 
while  engaged  in  a  domestic  war,  could  afford  him  no 
aid ;  and  he  could  not  even  hope  to  draw  from  Germany 
the  contingent,  either  of  troops  or  money,  usually  fur- 
nished to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  infidels.  Maurice, 
having  observed  Ferdinand's  perplexity  with  regard  to 
this  last  point,  had  offered,  if  peace  were  re-established 
on  a  secure  foundation,  that  he  would  march  in  person 
with  his  troops  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  this  well-timed  proposal  that  Ferdinand, 
destitute  of  every  other  prospect  of  relief,  became  the 
most  zealous  advocate  whom  the  confederates  could  have 
employed  to  urge  their  claims,  and  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing that  they  could  have  demanded  which  he  would 
not  have  chosen  to  grant,  rather  than  have  retarded  a 
pacification  to  which  he  trusted  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  his  Hungarian  crown. 

When  so  many  causes  conspired  in  rendering  an 
accommodation  eligible,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  it  would  have  taken  place  immediately.  But  the 
inflexibility  of  the  emperor's  temper,  together  with  his 
unwillingness  at  once  to  relinquish  objects  which  he  had 
long  pursued  with  such  earnestness  and  assiduity, 
counterbalanced  for  some  time  the  force  of  all  the 
motives  which  disposed  him  to  peace,  and  not  only  put 
that  event  at  a  distance,  but  seemed  to  render  it  un- 
certain. When  Maurice's  demands,  together  with  the 
letter  of  the  mediators  at  Passau,  were  presented  to  him 
he  peremptorily  refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which 
were  pointed  out,  nor  would  he  agree  to  any  stipulation 
for  the  immediate  security  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
but  proposed  referring  both  these  to  the  determination 
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of  a  fature  diet  On  his  part,  lie  required  that  instant 
reparation  should  be  made  to  all  who  during  the  present 
war  had  suffered  either  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  con- 
federate troops  or  the  exactions  of  their  leaders. 

Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's 
arts,  immediately  concluded  that  he  had  nothing  in  view 
by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse  and  deceive ;  and  there- 
fore, without  listening  to  Ferdinand's  entreaties,  he  left 
Passau  abruptly,  and  joining  his  troops,  which  were 
encamped  at  Mergentheim,  a  city  in  Franconia,  belonging 
to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  he  put  them  in 
motion  and  renewed  hostilities.  As  three  thousand  men 
in  the  emperor's  pay  had  thrown  themselves  into  Prank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  and  might  from  thence  invest  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Hesse,  he  marched  towards  that 
city  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  form.  The  briskness  of 
this  enterprise,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Maurice 
carried  on  his  approaches  against  the  town,  gave  such  an 
alarm  to  the  emperor  as  disposed  him  to  lend  a  more 
favourable  ear  to  Ferdinand's  arguments  in  behalf  of  an 
accommodation.  Firm  and  haughty  as  his  nature  was, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  bend,  and  signified  his  willing- 
ness to  make  concessions  on  his  part,  if  Maurice,  in 
return,  would  abate  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  his 
demands.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  his 
brother  began  to  yield,  did  not  desist  from  his  impor- 
tunities until  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  declare  what  was 
the  utmost  that  he  would  grant  for  the  security  of  the 
confederates.  Having  gained  this  difficult  point,  he 
instantly  despatched  a  messenger  to  Maurice's  camp, 
and  imparting  to  him  the  emperor's  final  resolution,  con- 
jured him  not  to  frustrate  his  endeavours  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  or,  by  an  unseasonable  obstinacy 
on  his  side,  to  disappoint  the  wishes  of  all  Germany  for 
that  salutary  event. 

MauricOi  notwithstanding  the  prosperous  situation  of 
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his  affairs,  was  strongly  inclined  to  listen  to  this  advice. 
The  emperor,  though  overreached  and  surprised,  had 
now  begun  to  assemble  troops,  and  however  slow  his 
motions  might  be  while  the  first  effects  of  his  conster- 
nation remained,  he  was  sensible  that  Charles  must  at 
last  act  with  vigour  proportional  to  the  extent  of  his 
power  and  territories,  and  lead  into  Germany  an  army 
formidable  by  its  numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  terror 
of  his  name  as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  his  past 
victories.  He  could  scarcely  hope  that  a  confederacy 
composed  of  so  many  members  would  continue  to  operate 
with  union  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  resist  the  con- 
sistent and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  army  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  a  leader  accustomed  to  command  and  to  con- 
quer. He  felt  already,  although  he  had  not  hitherto 
experienced  the  shock  of  any  adverse  event,  that  he  him- 
self was  the  head  of  a  disjointed  body.  He  saw  from  the 
example  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  how  difficult  it  would 
be,  with  all  his  address  and  credit,  to  prevent  any  parti- 
cular member  from  detaching  himself  from  the  whole,  and 
how  impossible  to  recall  him  to  his  proper  rank  and  sub- 
ordination. This  filled  him  with  apprehensions  for  the 
common  cause.  Another  consideration  gave  him  no  less 
disquiet  with  regard  to  his  own  particular  interests.  By 
setting  at  liberty  the  degraded  elector,  and  by  repealing 
the  act  by  which  that  prince  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary 
honours  and  dominions,  the  emperor  had  it  in  his  power 
to  wound  him  in  the  most  tender  part.  The  efforts  of  a 
prince  beloved  of  his  ancient  subjects,  and  revered  by  all 
the  Protestant  party,  in  order  to  recover  what  had  been 
unjustly  taken  from  him,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  ex- 
citing commotions  in  Saxony  which  would  endanger  all 
that  he  had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissimula- 
tion and  artifice.  It  was  no  less  in  the  emperor's  power 
to  render  vain  all  the  solicitations  of  the  confederates  in 
behalf  of  the  landgrave.     He  had  only  to  add  one  act  of 
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violence  more  to  Hie  injustice  and  rigour  with  which 
he  had  already  treated  him;  and  he  had  accordingly 
threatened  the  sons  of  that  unfortunate  prince  that  if 
they  persisted  in  their  present  enterprise,  instead  of 
seeing  their  father  restored  to  liberty,  they  should  hear 
of  his  having  suffered  the  punishment  which  his  rebellion 
had  merited.*^ 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  his 
associates,  Maurice  thought  it  more  prudent  to  accept  of 
the  conditions  offered,  though  less  advantageous  than 
those  which  he  had  proposed,  than  again  to  commit  all 
to  the  doubtful  issue  of  war.*^  He  repaired  forthwith 
to  Passau,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  peace;  of  which 
the  chief  articles  were,  that  before  the  twelfth  day  of 
August  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms 
and  disband  their  forces;  that  on  or  before  that  day 
the  landgrave  shall  be  set  at  liberty  and  conveyed  in 
safety  to  his  castle  of  Eheinfels;  that  a  diet  shall  be 
held  within  six  months,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  for 
the  future  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about  religion ; 
that  in  the  meantime  neither  the  emperor  nor  any  other 
prince  shall,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  offer  any  injury 
or  violence  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, but  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  that,  in  return,  the  Protes- 
tants shall  not  molest  the  Catholics,  either  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  in  performing 
their  religious  ceremonies ;  that  the  imperial  chamber 
shall  administer  justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both 
parties,  and  Protestants  to  be  admitted  indiscriminately 
with  the  Catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  that  if 
the  next  diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  disputes 
with  regard  to  religion,  the  stipulations  in  the  present 
treaty    in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  shall  continue  for 
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ever  in  full  force  and  vigour;  that  none  of  the  con- 
federates shall  be  liable  to  any  action  on  account  of  what 
had  happened  during  the  course  of  the  war;  that  the 
consideration  of  those  encroachments  which  had  been 
made,  as  Maurice  pretended,  upon  the  eonstitution 
and  liberties  of  the  empire,  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
approaching  diet ;  that  Albert  of  Brandenburg  shall  be 
comprehended  in  the  treaty,  provided  he  shall  accede  to 
it  and  disband  his  forces  before  the  twelfth  of  August.** 
Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Fassau,  that  over- 
turned the  vast  fabric  in  erecting  which  Charles  had 
employed  so  many  years  and  had  exerted  the  utmost 
efforts  of  his  power  and  policy;  that  annulled  all  his 
regulations  with  regard  to  religion,  defeated  all  his  hopes 
of  rendering  the  imperial  authority  absolute  and  here- 
ditary in  his  family,  and  established  the  Protestant 
Church,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  precariously  in 
Germany,  through  connivance  or  by  expedients,  upon  a 
firm  and  secure  basis.  Maurice  reaped  all  the  glory  of 
having  concerted  and  completed  this  unexpected  revolu- 
tion. It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  Bef  ormation 
should  be  indebted  for  its  security  and  full  establishment 
in  Germany  to  the  same  hand  which  had  brought  it  to 
the  brink  of  destruction,  and  that  both  events  should 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  same  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion. The  ends,  however,  which  Maurice  had  in  view  at 
those  different  junctures  seem  to  have  been  more 
attended  to  than  the  means  by  which  he  attained  them ; 
and  he  was  now  as  universally  extolled  for  his  zeal  and 
public  spirit  as  he  had  lately  been  condemned  for  his 
indifference  and  interested  policy.  It  is  no  less  worthy 
of  observation  that  the  French  king,  a  monarch  zealous 
for  the  Catholic  faith,  should  employ  his  power  in  order 
to  protect  and  maintain  the  Ecformation  in  the  empirOi 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  persecuting  his  own  Pro- 
testant subjects  with  all  the  fierceness  of  bigotry,  and 

^RecueildesTrait^.  iL  261.  iS 
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that  the  league  for  this  purpose,  which  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  Bomish  Church,  should  be  negotiated  and  signed  by 
a  Boman  Catholic  bishop.  So  wonderfully  doth  the  wis- 
dom of  God  superintend  and  regulate  the  caprice  of 
human  passions,  and  render  them  subservient  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  the 
French  king  during  the  negotiations  at  Fassau.  Maurice 
and  his  associates,  having  gained  what  they  had  in  view, 
discovered  no  great  solicitude  about  an  ally  whom  per- 
haps they  reckoned  to  be  overpaid  for  the  assistance 
which  he  had  given  them  by  his  acquisitions  in  Lorraine. 
A  short  clause  which  they  procured  to  be  inserted  in  the 
treaty,  importing  that  the  king  of  France  might  com- 
municate to  the  confederates  his  particular  pretensions  or 
causes  of  hostility,  which  they  would  lay  before  the 
emperor,  was  the  only  sign  that  they  gave  of  their 
remembering  how  much  they  had  been  indebted  to  him 
for  their  success.  Henry  experienced  the  same  treat- 
ment which  every  prince  who  lends  his  aid  to  the 
authors  of  a  civil  war  may  expect.  As  soon  as  the  rage 
of  faction  began  to  subside,  and  any  prospect  of  accom- 
modation to  open,  his  services  were  forgotten,  and  his 
associates  made  a  merit  with  their  sovereign  of  the 
ingratitude  with  which  they  abandoned  their  protector. 
But  how  much  soever  Henry  might  be  enraged  at  the 
perfidy  of  his  allies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  which 
they  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  the  emperor  at 
his  expense,  he  was  perfectly  sensible  that  it  was  more 
his  interest  to  keep  well  with  the  Germanic  body  than 
to  resent  the  indignities  offered  him  by  any  particular 
members  of  it.  For  that  reason  he  dismissed  the  hostages 
which  he  had  received  from  Maurice  and  his  associates, 
and  affected  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  as  formerly  con- 
cerning his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  constitution 
and  liberties  of  the  empire. 
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Alva  from  Piedmont — Conspiracy  to  betray  Metz  discovered. — 
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of  Religion  established. — Pope  Marcellus  II. — Pope  Paul  IV.,  and 
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As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Fassau  was  signed,  Manrico, 
in  consequence  of  his  engagements  with  Ferdinand, 
marched  into  Hungary  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Turkish  armieS| 
the  frequent  mutinies  both  of  the  Spanish  and  German 
soldiers,  occasioned  by  their  want  of  pay,  together  with 
the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and  Castaldo,  who  was 
piqued  at  being  obliged  to  resign  the  chief  command 
to  him,  prevented  his  performing  anything  in  that 
country  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  or  of  great  benefit 
to  the  king  of  the  Bomans.^ 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungary,  the  prince  of 
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Hesse  parted  from  him  with  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand,  and  marched  back  into  his  own  coimtry,  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his  return 
and  give  up  to  him  the  reins  of  government  which  he 
had  held  during  his  absenca  But  fortune  was  not  yet 
weary  of  persecuting  the  landgrave.  A  battalion  of 
mercenary  troops  which  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Hesse, 
being  seduced  by  Beifenberg,  their  colonel,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  ready  to  engage  in  any  enterprise,  secretly 
withdrew  from  the  young  prince  as  he  was  marching 
homewards,  and  joined  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who 
still  continued  in  arms  against  the  emperor,  refusing  to 
be  included  in  the  treaty  of  Fassau.  Unhappily  for 
the  landgrave,  an  account  of  this  reached  the  Nether- 
lands just  as  he  was  dismissed  from  the  citadel  of 
Mechlin,  where  he  had  been  confined,  but  before  he 
had  got  beyond  the  frontiers  of  that  country.  The 
queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  there  in  her  brother's 
name,  incensed  at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty 
to  which  he  owed  his  Ubert^  issued  orders  to  arrest 
him,  and  committed  him  again  into  the  custody  of  the 
same  Spanish  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  five 
years  with  the  most  severe  vigilance.  Philip  beheld 
all  the  horrors  of  his  imprisonment  renewed ;  and,  his 
spirits  subsiding  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  had 
risen  during  the  short  interval  in  which  he  had  enjoyed 
liberty,  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  believed  himself  to 
be  doomed  to  perpetual  captivity.  But  the  matter 
being  so  explained  to  the  emperor  as  fully  satisfied  hira 
that  the  revolt  of  Eeifenberg's  mercenaries  could  be 
imputed  neither  to  the  landgrave  nor  to  his  son,  he 
gave  orders  for  his  release ;  and  Philip  at  last  obtained 
the  liberty  for  which  he  had  so  long  languished.'  But, 
though  he  recovered  his  freedom  and  was  reinstated  in 
his  dominions,  his  sufferings  seem  to  have  broken  the 
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vigour  and  to  haye  mAmguiahed  the  activity  of  hii 
mind.  From  being  the  boldest  as  well  as  most  enter- 
prising prince  in  the  empirci  he  became  the  most  t^aid 
and  cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a 
pacific  indolence. 

The  degraded  elector  of  Saxony  likewise  pnHwred 
his  liberty  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Passaa. 
The  emperor,  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  aU  his 
schemes  for  extiipating  the  Protestant  rdigion,  had 
no  longer  any  motive  for  detaining  him  a  prisooflr; 
and,  being  extremely  solicitous  at  that  juncture  to 
recover  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  Gtennanay 
whose  assistance  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the 

• 

enterprise  which  he  meditated  against  the  king  d 
France,  he,  among  other  expedients  for  that  puxpoa^ 
thought  of  releasing  from  imprisonment  a  prince  whose 
merit  entitled  him  no  less  to  esteem  than  his  sufferings 
rendered  him  the  object  of  compassion.  John  Frederic 
took  possession,  accordingly,  of  that  part  of  his  tera- 
tories  which  had  been  reserved  for  him  when  Maurice 
was  invested  with  the  electoral  dignity.  As  in  this 
situation  he  continued  to  display  the  same  virtnoas 
magnanimity  for  which  he  had  been  conspicuous  in  a 
more  prosperous  and  splendid  state,  and  which  he  had 
retained  amidst  all  his  sufferings,  he  maintained  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  that  high  reputation  to  whioh 
he  had  so  just  a  title. 

The  loss  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  emperor.  Accustomed  to  terminate 
all  his  operations  against  France  with  advantage  to  him* 
self,  he  thought  that  it  nearly  concerned  his  honour  nst 
to  allow  Henry  the  superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffer 
his  own  administration  to  be  stained  with  the  inlsn^ 
of  having  permitted  tenitcries  of  such  consequence  to 
be  dismembered  from  the  empire.  This  was  no  lesi  a 
point  of  interest  than  of  honour.     As  the  frontiar  of 
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Champagne  was  more  naked  and  lay  more  exposed 
than  that  of  any  province  in  France,  Charles  had 
frequently,  during  his  wars  with  that  kingdom,  made 
inroads  upon  that  quarter  with  great  success  and  effect ; 
but  if  Henry  were  allowed  to  retain  his  late  conquests, 
France  would  gain  such  a  formidable  barrier  on  that 
side  as  to  be  altogether  secure  where  formerly  she  had 
been  weakest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  had 
now  lost  as  much,  in  point  of  security,  as  France  had 
acquired,  and,  being  stripped  of  the  defence  which 
those  cities  afforded  it,  lay  open  to  be  invaded  on  a 
quarter  where  all  the  towns,  having  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  interior  and  remote  from  an  enemy,  were 
but  slightly  fortified.  These  considerations  determined 
Charles  to  attempt  recovering  the  three  towns  of  which 
Henry  had  made  himself  master ;  and  the  preparations 
which  he  had  made  against  Maurice  and  his  associates 
enabled  hun  to  carry  his  resolution  into  immediate 
ei^ecution. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Fassau, 
he  left  his  inglorious  re^at  at  YiUach,  and  advanced  to 
Augsburg,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Ger- 
mans which  he  had  levied,  together  with  all  the  troops 
which  he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  these 
he  added  several  battalions,  which,  having  been  in  the 
pay  of  the  confederates,  entered  into  his  service  when 
dismissed  by  them ;  and  he  prevailed  likewise  on  some 
princes  of  the  empire  to  join  him  with  their  vassals. 
In  order  to  conceal  the  destination  of  this  formidable 
army,  and  to  guard  against  alarming  the  French  king 
so  as  to  put  him  on  preparing  for  the  defence  of  his 
late  conquests,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  to  march  forth- 
with into  Hungary,  in  order  to  second  Maurice  in  his 
operations  against  the  infidels.  When  he  began  to 
advance  towards  the  Ehine,  and  could  no  longer  em- 
ploy that  pretext,  he  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  spread  a 
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report  that  he  took  this  route  in  order  to  ohastiie 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  whose  omel  exactionB  m  that 
part  of  the  empire  ealled  loudly  for  his  interpodtioii  to 
check  them. 

But  the  French,  haying  grown  aoquainted  aft  last 
with  arts  by  which  they  had  been  bo  often  deceiTed, 
viewed  all  Charles'B  motions  with  distrust.  Hemy 
immediately  discerned  the  true  object  of  his  vast  pn* 
parations,  and  resolyed  to  defend  the  important  con- 
quests which  he  had  gained  with  vigour  equal  to  that 
with  which  they  were  about  to  be  attacked.  As  he 
foresaw  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be 
turned  against  Metz,  by  whose  &te  that  of  Toul  and 
Verdun  would  be  determinedi  he  nominated  Fnmeis 
of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Ghiise,  to  take  the  command  in 
that  city  during  the  si^e,  the  issue  of  which  would 
equally  a£Pect  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country. 
His  choice  could  not  have  &llen  upon  any  person  moM 
worthy  of  that  trust  The  duke  of  Guise  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  all  the  talents  of  oourage,  sagacity,  and 
pres^ce  of  mind  which  render  men  eminent  in  military 
command.  He  was  largely  endowed  with  that  mag- 
nanimity of  soul  which  delights  in  bold  enterprises  and 
aspires  to  fame  by  splendid  and  extraordinary  aeticoSi 
He  repaired  with  joy  to  the  dangerous  station  ^— ign^ 
him,  as  to  a  theatre  on  wbidi  ha  might  display  hii 
great  qualities  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  country* 
men,  all  ready  to  applaud  hinu  The  martial  genius  ol 
the  French  nobility  in  that  age,  which  considered  it  as 
the  greatest  reproach  to  remain  inaotiye  idien  there  was 
any  opportunity  of  signalising  tiieir  oourage,  prompted 
great  numbers  to  follow  a  leader  who  was  the  darling  as 
well  as  the  pattern  of  every  one  that  courted  military 
fame.  Several  princes  of  the  blood,  many  noblemen 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  all  the  young  officen  iHm 
could  obtain  the  king's  permission,  entered  Mete  as 
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Tolunteen.  By  their  presence  ihey  added  spirit  to  the 
garrison,  and  enabled  the  duke  of  Guise  to  employ,  on 
every  emergency,  persons  eager  to  distinguish  them- 
selves and  fit  to  conduct  any  service. 

But,  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guise  under- 
took the  defence  of  Metz,  he  found  everything,  upon 
his  arrival  there,  in  such  a  situation  as  might  have 
induced  any  person  of  less  intrepid  courage  to  despair 
of  defending  it  with  success.  The  city  was  of  great 
extent,  with  large  suburbs;  the  walls  were  in  many 
places  feeble  and  without  ramparts ;  the  ditch  narrow ; 
and  the  old  towers  which  projected  instead  of  bastions 
were  at  too  great  distance  from  each  other  to  defend 
the  space  between  them.  For  all  these  defects  he 
endeavoured  to  provide  the  best  remedy  which  the 
time  would  permit.  He  ordered  the  suburbs,  without 
sparing  the  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even  that  of 
St.  Amulph,  in  which  several  kings  of  France  had  been 
buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  but,  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  impiety  to  which 
such  a  violation  of  so  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as 
of  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  might  expose  him,  he  executed 
this  with  much  religious  ceremony.  Having  ordered 
all  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils,  together  with  the 
bones  of  the  kings  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these 
churches,  to  be  removed,  they  were  carried  in  solenm 
procession  to  a  church  within  the  walls,  he  himself 
walking  before  them  bareheaded,  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand.  He  then  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near 
the  walls,  cleared  and  enlarged  the  ditch,  repaired  the 
ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  As  it  was 
necessary  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  he  laboured  at  them  with  his  own 
hands ;  the  officers  and  volunteers  imitated  his  example ; 
and  the  soldiers  submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  the  most 
severe  and  fatiguing  service,  when  they  saw  that  their 
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superiors  did  not  decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  At  the 
same  time,  he  compelled  all  useless  persons  to  leave 
the  place ;  he  filled  the  magazines  with  provisions  and 
military  stores ;  he  burnt  the  mills  and  destroyed  the 
com  and  forage  for  several  miles  round  the  town. 
Such  were  his  popular  talents,  as  well  as  his  arts  of 
acquiring  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that 
the  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less  ardour  than  the 
soldiers ;  and  every  other  passion  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy  with  which  he  inspired 
them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of  their  estates,  together 
with  the  havoc  which  he  made  among  their  public  and 
private  buildings,  without  any  emotion  of  resentment.* 

Meantime,  the  emperor,  having  collected  all  his  forces, 
continued  his  march  towards  Metz.  As  he  passed 
through  the  cities  on  the  Bhine,  he  saw  the  dismal 
effects  of  that  licentious  and  wasteful  war  which  Albert 
had  carried  on  in  these  parts.  Upon  his  approach,  that 
prince,  though  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
withdrew  into  Lorraine,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  join 
the  French  king,  whose  arms  he  had  quartered  with  his 
own  in  all  his  standards  and  ensigns.  Albert  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  imperial  troops,^  which 
amounted  at  least  to  sixty  thousand  men,  forming  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  best-appointed  armies  which 
had  been  brought  into  the  field  during  that  age,  in  any 
of  the  wars  among  Christian  princes. 

The  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  was  cam* 
mitted  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  assisted  by  the  marquis  de 
Marignano,  together  with  the  most  experienced  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  generals.  As  it  was  now  towards 
the  end  of  October,  these  intelligent  officers  represented 
the  great  danger  of  beginning,  at  such  an  advanced 
season,  a  siege  which  could  not  &il  to  prove  very 
tedious.    But  Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with 

'  ThuaxL  J±  387.  ^  NataL  Comitii  Hist  187. 
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xumal  obstinacy,  and,  being  confident  that  he  had 
made  snoh  preparations  and  taken  such  precautions 
as  would  insure  success,  he  ordered  the  city  to  be  in- 
vested. As  soon  as  the  duke  of  Alva  appeared,  a  large 
body  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attacked  his  van- 
guard with  great  vigour,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  killed 
or  took  prisoners  a  considerable  number  of  men.  By 
this  early  specimen  which  they  gave  of  the  conduct  of 
their  officers  as  well  as  the  valour  of  their  troops,  they 
showed  the  imperialists  what  an  enemy  they  had  to 
encounter,  and  how  dear  every  advantage  must  cost 
them.  The  place,  however,  was  completely  invested, 
the  trenches  were  opened,  and  the  other  works  begun. 

The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged  was 
tamed  for  some  time  towards  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
and  they  strove  with  emulation  which  should  gain  that 
prince,  who  still  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  fluctuat- 
ing in  all  the  uncertainty  of  irresolution  natural  to  a 
man  who,  being  swayed  by  no  principle,  was  allured 
different  ways  by  contrary  views  of  interest.  The 
French  tempted  him  with  offers  extremely  beneficial ; 
the  imperialists  scrupled  at  no  promise  which  they 
thought  might  allure  him.  After  much  hesitation,  he 
was  gained  by  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  expected  to 
receive  advantages  which  were  both  more  immediate 
and  more  permanent.  As  the  French  king,  who  began 
to  suspect  his  intentions,  had  appointed  a  body  of  troops, 
under  the  duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guise, 
to  watch  his  motions,  Albert  fell  upon  them  imex- 
pectedly  with  such  vigour  that  he  routed  them  entirely, 
killed  many  of  the  officers,  wounded  Aumale  himself, 
and  took  him  prisoner.  Immediately  after  this  victory 
he  marched  in  triumph  to  Metz  and  joined  his  army  to 
that  of  the  emperor.  Charles,  in  reward  for  this  service 
and  the  great  accession  of  strength  which  he  brought 
him,  granted  Albert  a  formal  pardon  of  all  past  offences, 
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and  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the  territories 
which  he  had  violently  usurped  during  the  war.* 

The  duke  of  Guise,  though  deeply  affected  with  his 
brother's  misfortune,  did  not  remit  in  any  degree  the 
vigour  with  which  he  defended  the  town.  He  harassed 
the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  which  his  officers 
were  so  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  that,  his  autho- 
rity being  hardly  sufficient  to  restrain  the  impetuosity 
of  their  courage,  he  was  obliged  at  different  times  to 
shut  the  gates  and  to  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  princes  of  the  blood  and  noblemen  of  the  first 
rank  from  exposing  themselves  to  danger  in  every  saUy. 
He  repaired  in  the  night  what  the  enemy's  artillery 
had  beat  down  during  the  day,  or  erected  behind  the 
ruined  works  new  fortifications  of  almost  equal  strength. 
The  imperialists,  on  their  part,  pushed  on  the  attack 
with  great  spirit,  and  carried  forward  at  once  approaches 
against  different  parts  of  the  town.  But  the  art  of 
attacking  fortified  places  was  not  then  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  long  war  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  besiegers,  after  the  im  wearied 
labour  of  many  weeks,  foimd  that  they  had  made  but 
little  progress  ;  and,  although  their  batteries  had  made 
breaches  in  different  places,  they  saw,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, works  suddenly  appear,  in  demolishing  which 
their  fatigues  and  dangers  would  be  renewed.  The 
emperor,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  resistance  which  his 
army  met  with,  left  Thionville,  where  he  had  been  con- 
fined by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout ;  and,  though  still  so 
infirm  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he 
repaired  to  the  camp,  that  by  his  presence  he  might 
animate  the  soldiers  and  urge  on  the  attack  with  greater 
spirit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries  were  erected, 
and  new  efforts  were  made  with  redoubled  ardour. 

'  Sleid,  676.— Thuan.,  lib.  zL  389,  392. 
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But  by  this  time  winter  had  set  in  with  great  rigour ; 
the  camp  was  alternately  deluged  with  rain  or  covered 
with  snow ;  at  the  same  time  provisions  were  become 
extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of  French  cavahy  which 
hovered  in  the  neighbourhood  often  interrupted  the 
convoys  or  rendered  their  arrival  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain. Diseases  began  to  spread  among  the  soldiers, 
especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  inclement  weather ;  great  numbers  were 
disabled  from  serving,  and  many  died.  At  length  such 
breaches  were  made  as  seemed  practicable,  and  Charles 
resolved  to  hazard  a  general  assault,  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstrances  of  his  generals  against  the  imprudence  of 
attacking  a  numerous  garrison,  conducted  and  animated 
by  the  most  gallant  of  the  French  nobility,  with  an 
army  weakened  by  diseases  and  disheartened  with  ill 
success.  The  duke  of  Guise,  suspecting  the  emperor's 
intentions  from  the  extraordinary  movements  which  he 
observed  in  the  enemy's  camp,  ordered  all  his  troops  to 
their  respective  posts.  They  appeared  immediately  on 
the  walls,  and  behind  the  breaches,  with  such  a  deter- 
mined countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combat,  and  so  well 
prepared  to  give  the  assailants  a  warm  reception,  that 
the  imperialists,  instead  of  advancing  to  the  charge  when 
the  word  of  command  was  given,  stood  motionless  in  a 
timid,  dejected  silence.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that 
he  could  not  trust  troops  whose  spiiits  were  so  much 
broken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quarters,  complaining 
that  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  who  deserved 
no  longer  the  name  of  men.® 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  mortified  and 
afltected  Charles,  he  would  not  hear  of  abandoning  the 
siege,  though  he  saw  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
method  of  attack.  He  suspended  the  fury  of  his  bat- 
teries, and  proposed  to  proceed  by  the  more  secure  but 

•  Thuan.,  397. 
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tedious  method  of  sapping.  But,  as  it  still  continued 
to  rain  or  to  snow  almost  incessantly,  such  as  ware 
employed  in  this  service  endured  incredible  hardships ; 
and  the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  industry  was  not  inferior 
to  his  valour,  discovering  all  their  mines,  counterworked 
them,  and  prevented  their  effect.  At  last,  Charles, 
finding  it  impossible  to  contend  any  longer  with  the 
severity  of  the  season,  and  with  enemies  whom  he  could 
neither  overpower  by  force  nor  subdue  by  art,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  contagious  distemper  raged  among  his 
troops  and  cut  off  daily  great  numbers  of  the  officers 
as  well  as  soldiers,  yidded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
generals,  who  conjured  him  to  save  the  remains  of  liis 
army  by  a  timely  retreat.  '^  Fortune,"  says  he,  ^^  I  now 
perceive,  resembles  other  females,  and  chooses  to  confer 
her  favours  on  young  men,  while  she  turns  her  back  on 
those  who  are  advanced  in  years." 

Upon  this,  he  gave  ordmi  immediately  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  flie 
enterprise,  after  having  continued  fifty-six  days  before 
the  town,  during  which  time  he  had  lost  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  who  died  of  diseases  or  were 
killed  by  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise,  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  the  intention  of  the  imperialists,  sent  out 
several  bodies,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  infest 
their  rear,  to  pick  up  stragglers,  and  to  seize  every 
opportunily  of  attacking  them  with  advantaga  Buidi 
was  the  confusion  with  which  they  made  their  retreat 
that  the  French  might  have  harassed  them  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  But  when  they  sallied  out,  a  spectacle 
presented  itself  to  their  view  which  extinguished  at 
once  all  hostile  rage  and  melted  them  into  tenderness 
and  compassion.  The  imperial  camp  was  filled  with 
the  sick  and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
In  all  the  different  roads  by  which  the  army  retired| 
numbers  were  found  who,  having  made  an  effort  to 
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escape  beyond  their  strength,  were  left,  when  they 
could  go  no  further,  to  perish  without  assistance.  This 
they  received  from  their  enemies,  and  were  indebted 
to  them  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had 
not  the  power  to  perform.  The  duke  of  Guise  imme- 
diately ordered  proper  refreshments  for  such  as  were 
dying  of  hunger ;  he  appointed  surgeons  to  attend  the 
sick  and  wounded;  he  removed  such  as  could  bear  it 
into  the  adjacent  villages ;  and  those  who  would  have 
suffered  by  being  carried  so  far,  he  admitted  into  the 
hospitals  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  the  city  for  his  own 
soldiers.  As  soon  as  they  recovered,  he  sent  them  home 
un^er  an  escort  of  soldiers  and  with  money  to  bear  their 
charges.  By  these  acts  of  humanity,  which  were  un- 
common in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on  with 
greater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at  present,  the  duke 
of  Guise  completed  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by 
his  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Metz,  and  engaged 
those  whom  he  had  vanquished  to  vie  with  his  own 
countrymen  in  extolling  his  name.' 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany  were  added  such 
unfortunate  events  in  Italy  as  rendered  this  the  most 
disastrous  year  in  the  emperor's  life.  During  his  re- 
sidence at  Villach,  Charles  had  applied  to  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
But  his  credit  at  that  time  was  so  low,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  this  inconsiderable  sum  he  was  obliged  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  principality  of  Piombino,  and 
by  giving  up  that  he  lost  the  footing  which  he  had 
hitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  and  enabled  Cosmo 
to  assume  for  the  future  the  tone  and  deportment  of  a 
prince  altogether  independent.     Much  about  the  time 

'  Sleid.,  675. — Thiian.,  lib.  xi  from  the  journal  of  the  Sieur  do 
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France,  torn.  liL   392.— P^re  Da-  Comit  Hist,  129. 
niel^B  account  of  thin  siege  is  taken 
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that  his  indigence  eonstrained  him  to  port  with  tiJiu 
YBluable  territory,  he  lost  Siena,  which  was  of  still 
greater  congeqtience,  through  the  ill  conduct  of  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza." 

Siena,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  had  long 
enjoyed  a  republican  goyemment,  under  the  protecticn 
of  the  empire ;  hut,  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  nobility  and  the  people  whioh 
divided  all  the  Italian  commonwealllis,  the  fitotion  of 
the  people,  which  gained  the  ascendant,  besought  the 
emperor  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  administration 
which  they  had  established,  and  admitted  into  their 
city  a  small  body  of  Spanish  soldiers  whom  he  had 
sent  to  coimtenance  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to 
preserve  tranquillity  among  them.  The  command  of 
these  troops  was  given  to  Mendosa,  at  that  time  am- 
bassador for  the  emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded  the 
credulous  multitude  that  it  was  necessary,  for  llieir 
security  against  any  future  attempt  of  th^  nobles,  to 
allow  him  to  build  a  citadel  in  Siena;  and,  as  he  flattered 
himself  that  by  means  of  this  fortress  he  might  render 
the  emperor  master  of  the  city,  he  pushed  on  the  works 
with  all  possible  despatch.  But  he  threw  off  the  mask 
too  soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  covpkted,  he 
b^an  to  indulge  his  natural  haughtiness  and  severity 
of  temper,  and  to  treat  the  oitiEens  with  great  insolence. 
At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  in  garrison,  being  paid  as 
irregularly  as  the  emperor's  troops  usually  were,  lived 
almost  at  discretion  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  were  guilty 
of  many  acts  of  license  and  oppression. 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Sienese  to  a  sense  of 
tiieir  danger.  As  they  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting 
themselves  while  the  unfinished  fortifications  of  the 
citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  success,  they  applied  to 
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the  Fronch  ambassador  at  Some,  who  readily  promised 
them  his  master's  protection  and  assistance.  At  the 
same  time,  forgetting  their  domestic  animosities  when 
snch  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  exist- 
ence of  the  republic,  they  sent  agents  to  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  invited  them  to  concur  with  them  in  saving 
their  country  from  the  servitude  with  which  it  was 
threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  mea- 
sures were  concerted  speedily,  but  with  great  prudence, 
and  were  executed  with  equal  vigour.  The  citizens  rose 
suddenly  in  arms ;  the  exiles  flocked  into  the  town  from 
different  parts  with  all  their  partisans  and  what  troops 
they  could  draw  together ;  and  several  bodies  of  mer- 
cenaries in  the  pay  of  France  appeared  to  support  them. 
The  Spaniards,  though  surprised  and  much  inferior  in 
number,  defended  themselves  with  great  courage ;  but, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of 
maintaining  their  station  long  in  a  half -finished  fortress, 
they  soon  gave  it  up.  The  Sienese,  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  levelled  it  with  the  groimd,  that  no  monument 
might  remain  of  that  odious  structure  which  had  been 
raised  in  order  to  enslave  them.  At  the  same  time, 
renoimcing  all  connection  with  the  emperor,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of  France  as  the  restorer 
of  their  liberty,  and  to  entreat  that  he  would  secure 
to  them  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  that  blessing  by 
continuing  his  protection  to  their  republic.^ 

To  these  misfortunes,  one  still  more  fatal  had  almost 
succeeded.  The  severe  administration  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  having  filled  that  king- 
dom with  murmuring  and  disaffection,  the  prince  of 
Salerao,  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  had  fled  to  the 
court  of  France,   where  all  who  bore  ill  will  to  the 

•  Pecci,  Memoire  de  Sitfna,  voL      377,   etc. — Paruta,    Hist    Ver»et, 
iii  pp.   230    261.— Thuan.,  375,      267.— M^m.  de  Ribier,  424,  etc 
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emperor  or  his  ministen  were  sure  of  finding  proteetum 
and  assistance.  That  nobleman,  in  the  usual  style  of 
exiles,  boasting  much  of  the  number  and  power  of  his 
partisans,  and  of  his  great  iufluenoe  with  them,  pre- 
Tailed  on  Henry  to  think  of  invading  Naples,  from  an 
expectation  of  being  joined  by  all  those  with  whom  the 
prince  of  Salerno  held  coirespond^ioe^  or  who  wese 
dissatisfied  with  Toledo's  goyemmrat.  But,  though 
the  first  hint  of  this  enterprise  was  suggested  by  the 
prince  of  Salerno,  Henry  did  not  choose  that  its  suooeM 
should  entirely  depend  upon  his  being  able  to  fulfil 
the  promises  which  he  had  made.  He  applied  for  aid 
to  Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  after  his  father's  example^ 
as  his  most  vigorous  auxiliary  against  the  emperoTi 
and  solicited  him  to  second  his  operationf  by  sending 
a  powerful  fieet  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  obtain  what  he  requested  of  the  sultan,  who 
at  this  time  was  highly  incensed  against  the  house  of 
Austria  on  account  of  the  prooeedings  in  Hungary. 
He  ordered  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  to  bo  equipped, 
that  they  might  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Naples,  at 
whatever  time  Henry  should  name,  and  might  co-operate 
with  the  French  troops  in  their  attempts  upon  that 
kingdom.  The  command  of  this  fieet  was  given  to  the 
corsair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  BarbarosiBy 
and  scarcely  inferior  to  his  master  in  courage,  in  talenti| 
or  in  good  fortune.  He  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Oalabzia 
at  a  time  which  had  been  agreed  on,  landed  at  several 
places,  plundered  and  burnt  several  villages,  and  at 
last,  casting  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  filled  that 
city  with  consternation.  But  as  the  French  fieot^ 
detained  by  some  accident  which  the  contemporary 
historians  have  not  explained,  did  not  join  the  Turks 
according  to  concert,  they,  after  waiting  twenty  days 
without  hearing  any  tidings  of  it,  set  sail  for  Gonstan- 
tinople,  and  thus  delivered  the  viceroy  of  Naples  from 
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tiie  terror  of  an  inTasion  which  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  have  resisted.*® 

As  the  French  had  never  given  so  severe  a  check  to 
the  emperor  in  any  former  campaign,  they  expressed 
immoderate  joy  at  the  success  of  their  arms.  Charles 
himself,  accustomed  to  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  felt 
the  calamity  most  sensibly,  and  retired  from  Metz 
into  the  Low  CJountries,  much  dejected  with  the  cruel 
reverse  of  fortune  which  affected  him  in  his  declining 
age,  when  the  violence  of  the  gout  had  increased  to 
such  a  pitch  as  entirely  broke  the  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
tion, and  rendered  him  peevish,  difficult  of  access,  and 
often  incapable  of  applying  to  business.  But  whenever 
he  enjoyed  any  interval  of  ease,  all  his  thoughts  were 
bent  on  revenge ;  and  he  deliberated  with  the  greatest 
solicitude  concerning  the  most  proper  means  of  annoy- 
ing France,  and  of  effacing  the  stain  which  hud  obscured 
the  reputation  and  glory  of  his  arms.  All  the  schemes 
concerning  Germany  which  had  engrossed  him  so  long 
being  disconcerted  by  the  peace  of  Fassau,  the  affairs 
of  the  empire  became  only  secondary  objects  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  enmity  to  France  was  the  predominant  passion 
which  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
excited  violent  commotions,  which  disturbed  the  empire 
during  this  year.  That  prince's  troops,  having  shared 
in  the  calamities  of  the  siege  of  Metz,  were  greatly 
reduced  in  number.  But  the  emperor,  prompted  by 
gratitude  for  his  distinguished  services  on  that  occa- 
sion, or  perhaps  with  a  secret  view  of  fomenting  divisions 
among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  having  paid  up  all  the 
money  due  to  him,  he  was  enabled  with  that  sum  to 
hire  so  many  of  the  soldiers  dismissed  from  the  im- 
perial army  that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
men  as  numerous  as  ever.     The  bishops  of  Bamberg 

^  ThmxL,  375,  380.-— Mtfm.  de  Ribier,  iL  403.— Qiannoao. 
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and  Wnnburg  having  solicited  fhe  imperial  chamber  to 
annul  by  its  authority  the  iniqnitoiia  conditionB  which 
Albert  had  compelled  them  to  sign,  that  court  unani* 
mously  found  all  their  engagements  with  him  to  be  yoid 
in  thdr  own  nature,  because  they  had  been  extorted  by 
force,  enjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  daim  to  the  per* 
f  ormanoe  of  them,  and,  if  he  should  persist  in  such  an 
unjust  demand,  exhorted  all  the  princes  of  the  empire 
to  take  arms  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  To  this  dedsion  Albert  opposed  the  con- 
firmation of  his  transactions  with  the  two  prelates,  which 
the  emperor  had  granted  him  as  the  reward  of  his  having 
joined  the  imperial  army  at  Mets ;  and  in  order  to  in* 
timidate  his  antagonists,  as  well  as  to  convince  them 
of  his  resolution  not  to  relinquish  his  pretensions,  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  might  secure  the  tet* 
ritory  in  question.  Various  endeavours  were  employed, 
and  many  expedients  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
kindling  of  a  new  war  in  Germany.  But,  the  same 
warmth  of  temper  whioih  rendered  Albert  tnrbulani 
and  enterprising  inspiring  him  with  the  moat  sangnine 
hopes  of  success  even  in  his  wildest  undertakiugB,  he 
disdainfully  rejected  all  reasonable  overtures  of  acoonifi 
modation. 

Upon  this  the  imperial  chamber  issued  its  decree 
against  him,  and  required  the  elector  of  Saxony,  together 
with  several  other  princes  mentioned  by  name,  to  take 
arms  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Maurice  and 
those  associated  with  him  were  not  unwilling  to  un« 
dertake  this  service.  They  were  extremely  solicitous 
to  maintain  public  order  by  supporting  the  authority 
of  the  imp^ial  chamber,  and  saw  tiie  neeessiiy  ci 
giving  a  timely  check  to  the  usurpations  of  an  ambitiooa 
prince  who  had  no  principle  of  actioni  but  regard  ta 
his  own  interest,  and  no  motive  to  direct  him  but  the 
impulse  of  ungovernable  passions.     Thay  had  good 
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reason  to  emspeot  that  the  emperor  encouraged  Albert 
in  his  extravagant  and  irregular  proceedings,  and 
secretly  afforded  him  assistance,  that  by  raising  him  up 
to  rival  Maurice  in  power  he  might  in  any  future  broil 
make  use  of  his  assistance  to  counterbalance  and  control 
the  authority  which  the  other  had  acquired  in  the 
empire." 

These  considerations  united  the  most  powerful 
princes  in  Germany  in  a  league  against  Albert,  of 
which  Maurice  was  declared  generalissimo.  This  for* 
midable  confederacy,  however,  wrought  no  change  in 
Albert's  sentiments;  but,  as  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  resist  so  many  princes  if  he  should  allow  them 
time  to  assemble  tlieir  forces,  he  endeavoured  by  his 
activity  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  advantages  which 
they  might  derive  from  their  united  power  and  numbers, 
and  for  that  reason  marched  directly  against  Maurice, 
the  enemy  whom  he  dreaded  most.  It  was  happy  for 
the  allies  that  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  was  com- 
mitted to  a  prince  of  such  abilities.  He,  by  his 
authority  and  example,  had  inspired  them  with  vigour ; 
and,  having  carried  on  their  preparations  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  of  which  confederate  bodies  are  seldom 
capable,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  face  Albert  before  he 
could  make  any  considerable  progress. 

Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number, 
each  consisting  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  met  at 
Sieverhausen,  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg;  and  the 
violent  animosity  against  each  other  which  possessed 
the  two  leaders  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  long 
inactive.  The  troops,  inflamed  with  the  same  hostile 
rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat ;  they  fought  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy;  and,  as  both  generals  were 
capable    of    availing   themselves   of    every  favourable 

"  Sleid.,  585. — Mdm.  de  Ribier,  ii  442. — ^Araoldi  Vita  Maurit.,  ap. 
Menken,  ii  1242. 
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ooouirenoe,  the  battle  remained  long  doabtfol,  eaoli 
gaining  ground  upon  the  other  alternately.  At  latt 
victory  declared  for  ManrioO|  who  was  superior  in  oavahyi 
and  Albert's  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  four 
thousand  dead  on  the  field,  and  their  camp,  baggage^ 
and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
allies  bought  their  victory  dear;  their  best  troops 
suffered  greatly ;  two  sons  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
a  duke  of  Lunenburg,  and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction were  among  the  number  of  the  slain.^*  But 
all  these  were  soon  forgotten ;  for  Maurice  himsdf ,  as 
he  led  up  to  a  second  charge  a  body  of  horse  whick 
had  been  broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  pistoUbuUefe 
in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the 
battle,  in  the  thirtynsecond  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
sixth  after  his  attaining  the  electoral  dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  tlie 
history  of  this  active  age,  when  great  occurrences  and 
sudden  revolutions  caDed  forth  extraordinary  talents 
to  view,  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity  to  disj^aj 
themselves,  Maurice  may  justly  be  considered  as  Aa 
most  remarkable.  If  his  exorbitant  ambition,  his  pro* 
found  dissimulation,  and  his  unwanantable  usurpatum 
of  his  kinsman's  honours  and  dominions  exdude  him 
from  being  praised  as  a  virtuous  man,  his  prndenoe  m 
concerting  his  measures,  his  vigour  in  executing  theiB| 
and  the  uniform  success  with  which  they  wero  attended 
entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  groat  prinoa  Aft 
an  age  when  impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  predomi- 
nates over  political  wisdom,  when  the  highest  effint 
even  of  a  genius  of  the  first  order  is  to  fix  on  a  bold 
scheme,  and  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and  eouragOi 
he  formed  and  conduoted  an  intricate  plan  ol  poliey 

"  Hittoxia  Pngiia  infeUds  inte  SMd.,  6S3.  —  BofecDi,  Xpiiini 
Uaurit.  efc  Albeit  Thorn.  Wintioo  raz  Prinoet,  154.— AaaUi  Tte 
moton^  vpud  Sottd.,  iL   550.--     llmiil|  1S4S. 
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which  deeetyed  ihe  mort  artful  moiiaidi  m  Europe. 
At  the  yery  juDctare  idien  Ihe  emperor  had  attainfd 
to  almoet  unlimited  deqwtiaii,  Maurice,  with  power 
•eemiogly  inadequate  to  euch  an  imdertaking,  eompelled 
him  to  relinquiah  all  hie  uaurpationay  and  estabUahed 
not  only  the  religious  but  ciyil  liberties  of  Germany  on 
such  foundations  as  haye  hitherto  remained  unshaken. 
Although  at  one  period  of  his  life  his  conduct  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  Protestants,  and  at  another  drew 
on  him  the  resenfinent  of  the  Soman  Catholics,  such 
was  his  masterly  address,  that  he  was  the  only  prince 
of  the  age  who  in  any  degree  possessed  the  oonfidence 
of  both,  and  whom  both  lamented  as  the  most  able 
as  well  as  faithful  guardian  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  his  country. 

The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occasioned 
among  lus  troops  prevented  them  from  making  the 
proper  improvement  of  the  victory  which  they  had 
gained.  Albert,  whose  active  courage  and  profuse 
liberality  rendered  him  the  darling  of  such  military 
adventurers  as  were  little  solicitous  about  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  soon  reassembled  his  broken  forces,  and 
made  fresh  levies  with  such  success,  that  he  was  quickly 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  renewed 
his  depredations  with  additional  fury.  But  Henry  of 
Brunswick,  having  taken  the  command  of  the  allied 
troops,  defeated  him  in  a  second  battle,  scarcely  less 
bloody  than  the  former.  Even  then  his  courage  did 
not  sink,  nor  were  liis  resources  exhausted.  He  made 
several  eflForts,  and  some  of  them  very  vigorous,  to 
retrieve  his  affairs ;  but,  being  laid  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  by  the  imperial  chamber,  being  driven  by  degrees 
out  of  all  his  hereditary  territories,  as  well  as  those 
which  ho  had  usurped,  being  forsaken  by  many  of  his 
officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
he  fled  for  refuge  into  France.     After  having  been  for 
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a  Gonsiderable  time  tiie  terror  and  scourge  cl  Qemsaxy^ 
he  lingered  out  some  yean  in  an  indigent  and  dq)endmt 
state  of  exile,  the  miseries  of  "wbiok  his  restless  and 
arrogant  spirit  endured  with  the  most  indignant  im- 
patience. Upon  his  death  without  issue,  his  territories, 
which  had  been  seised  by  tiie  princes  who  took  arms 
against  him,  were  restored,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor, 
to  his  collateral  heirs  of  the  house  ol  Brandenbmg.^ 
[1557.] 

Maurice  having  left  only  one  daughter,  who  mm 
afterwards  married  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  by 
whom  she  had  a  scm,  who  bore  his  giand&ther^s  name^ 
and  inherited  the  great  talents  for  which  he  was  coa-^ 
spicuous,  a  violent  dispute  arose  oonoeming  the  soo* 
cession  to  his  honours  and  territories.  John  Frederi% 
the  degraded  elector,  claimied  the  electoral  dignity  and 
that  part  of  his  patrimonial  estate  of  which  he  had 
been  violently  stripped  after  the  Smalkaldio  war.- 
Augustus,  Maurice's  only  brother,  pleaded  his  right 
not  only  to  the  hereditary  poasessicms  of  their  famiiyyi 
but  to  tiie  electoral  dignity,  and  to  the  territoriss  whibk 
Maurice  had  acquired.  As  Augostns  was  a  prince  of 
considerable  abilities,  as  well  as  of  great  candour  and 
gentleness  of  manners,  the  states  of  Saxony,  f orgettiBg 
the  merits  and  sufferings  of  their  former  master,  de^. 
clared  warmly  in  his  &vour.  Bis  pretensions  wers 
powerfully  supported  by  the  king  ol  Benmai^  whose: 
daughter  he  had  married,  and  zealously  espoused  by 
the  king  of  the  Bomans,  out  of  regard  to  Maorioe^a 
memory.  The  d^praded  elector,  though  secretly  &TOUied 
by  his  ancient  enemy  the  emperor,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  daim,  upon  obtaimnga  small  addir 
tion  to  the  territories  whidi  had  been  allotted  to  him, 
together  with  a  stipuktum  securing  to  his  family  lliA 
eventual   succession  upon  a  &ilure  of  male  heirs  in 

"  fikid,  69S,  5S4,  ftSa—ftmr.,  (kKgk  BM.  Qol,  107a. 
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the  Albertine  line.  That  unfortunate  but  magnanimous 
prince  died  next  year,  soon  after  ratifying  this  treaty 
of  agreement ;  and  the  electoral  dignity  is  still  possessed 
by  the  descendants  of  Augustus." 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  war  was  carried 
on  in  the  Low  Countries  with  considerable  vigour.  The 
^mperor,  impatient  to  efface  the  stain  which  his  igno- 
minious repulse  at  Metz  left  upon  his  military  reputa- 
tion, had  an  army  early  on  the  field,  and  laid  siege  to 
Terouenne.  Though  the  town  was  of  such  importance 
that  Francis  used  to  call  it  one  of  the  two  pillars  on 
which  a  king  of  France  might  sleep  with  security,  the 
fortifications  were  in  bad  repair.  Henry,  trusting  to 
what  had  happened  at  Metz^  thought  nothing  more  was 
necessary  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  abortive 
than  to  reinforce  the  garrison  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  young  nobility.  But  D'Ess^  a  veteran 
officer  who  commauded  them,  being  killed,  and  the 
imperialists  pushing  the  siege  with  great  vigour  and 
perseverance,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault  That  it 
might  not  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
Charles  ordered  not  only  the  fortifications  but  the  town 
itself  to  be  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dispersed  in 
the  adjacent  cities.  Elated  with  this  success,  the  impe- 
rialist immediately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though 
defended  with  great  bravery,  was  likewise  taken  by 
assault,  and  such  of  the  garrison  as  escaped  the  sword 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted  the  con- 
duct of  the  siege  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  prince 
of  Piedmont,  who  on  that  occasion  gave  the  first  display 
of  those  great  talents  of  military  command  which  soon 
entitled  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  generals  of  the 
age,  and  facilitated  his  re-establishment  in  his  hereditary 
dominions,  the  greater  part  of  which,  having  been  over- 

"  Sleid.,  687.— Thuan.,  409. — Struv.,  Corp.  Hist  Genn. 
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run  by  Francis  in  his  expeditions  into  Italy,  were  still 
retained  by  Henry.** 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  either  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,, 
was  no  inconsiderable  calamity  to  France,  and  Henry 
felt  it  very  sensibly ;  but  he  was  still  more  mortified  at 
the  emperor's  having  recovered  his  wonted  superiority 
in  the  field  so  soon  after  the  blow  at  Metz,  which  the 
French  had  represented  as  fatal  to  his  power.  He  was 
ashamed,  too,  of  his  own  remissness  and  excessive  secu- 
rity at  the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  and,  in  order  to 
repair  that  error,  he  assembled  a  niunerous  army  and  led 
it  into  the  Low  Countries. 

Boused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy, 
Charles  left  Brussels,  where  he  had  been  shut  up  so 
closely  during  seven  months  that  it  came  to  be  believed 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  he  was  dead ;  and,  though 
he  was  so  much  debilitated  by  the  gout  that  he  could 
hardly  bear  the  motion  of  a  litter,  he  hastened  to  join 
his  army.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  with 
expectation  towards  those  mighty  and  exasperated 
rivals,  between  whom  a  decisive  battle  was  now  thought 
unavoidable.  But  Charles  having  prudently  declined 
to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  and  the  violence  of  the 
autumnal  rains  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  French  to 
undertake  any  siege,  they  retired,  without  having  per- 
formed anything  suitable  to  the  great  preparations  which 
they  had  made.** 

The  imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the  same 
success  in  Italy.  The  narrowness  of  the  emperor's 
finances  seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with  vigour  in  two 
different  places  at  the  same  time ;  and,  having  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  make  a  great  effort  in 
the  Low  Countries,  his  operations  on  the  other  side  of 

^  ThoaiLy  411. — Hanei  Annales  Brabant ,  669. 
^  HaraoB,  67i.— ThuaiLy  414. 
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fhe  Alps  were  proportionably  f eebla  The  yiceroy  ci 
Naples,  in  conjunction  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici^  who  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops 
into  Siena,  endeayoured  to  become  master  of  that  citjr. 
But,  instead  of  reducing  the  Sienese,  the  imperialists 
were  obliged  to  retire  abruptly,  in  order  to  defend  their 
own  country,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
which  threatened  the  coast  of  Naples ;  and  the  French 
not  only  established  themselyes  more  firmly  in  Tuscany, 
but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  subject  at  that  time  to  the 
Gtenoese.*^ 

The  af^irs  of  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no  less  in 
Hungary  during  the  course  of  this  year.  As  the  troops 
which  Ferdinand  kept  in  Transylvania  received  their 
pay  very  irregularly,  they  lived  almost  at  discretion 
upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  insolence  and  rapacious- 
ness  greatly  disgusted  all  ranks  of  men,  and  alienated 
them  from  their  new  sovereign,  who,  instead  of  protect- 
ing, plundered  his  subjects.  Their  indignation  at  this, 
added  to  their  desire  of  revenging  Martinuzzi's  death, 
wrought  so  much  upon  a  turbulent  nobility,  impatient 
of  injury,  and  upon  a  fierce  people,  prone  to  change, 
that  they  were  rip 3  for  a  revolt.  At  that  very  juncture 
their  late  queen,  Isabella,  together  with  her  son, 
appeared  in  Transylvania.  Her  ambitious  mind  could 
not  bear  the  solitude  and  inactivity  of  a  private  life ; 
and,  repenting  quickly  of  the  cession  which  she  had 
made  of  the  crown  in  the  year  1551,  she  left  the  place 
of  her  retreat,  hoping  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Hungarians  with  the  Austrian  government  would  prompt 
them  once  more  to  recognize  her  son's  right  to  the 
crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared 
immediately  in  his  favour.  The  basha  of  Belgrade,  by 
Solyman's  order,  espoused  his  cause,  in  opposition  to 

1'  Thuan.,  417. 
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Ferdinand;  the  Spanish  and  Gennan  soldiers,  instead  of 
advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  for  want  of  pi^^ 
declaring  that  they  would  march  back  to  Vienna ;  sotluit 
Gastaldo,  their  general,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Transyl- 
vania to  Isabella  and  the  Turks,  and  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  mutineers,  that  by  his  authority  he  might 
restrain  them  from  plundering  the  Austrian  teiritoriea 
through  which  they  passed.^ 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  towards 
the  affairs  of  Gkfrmany,  and  his  treasures  so  much 
exhausted  by  his  late  cdSbrts  in  Hungary,  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  recover  this  valuable  province,  although  a 
ftivourable  opportunity  for  that  purpose  presented  itself, 
as  Solyman  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and 
involved  besides  in  domestic  calamities  which  engrossed 
and  disturbed  his  mind.    Solyman,  though 


by  many  accomplishments  from  the  other  Ottoman 
princes,  had  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that  violent  and 
haughty  race.  He  was  jealous  of  his  authority,  sudden 
as  well  as  furious  in  his  anger,  and  susceptible  of  uXT 
that  rage  and  love  which  reigns  in  the  East  and  often 
produces  the  wildest  and  most  tragical  effeots.  His 
ftivourite  mistress  was  a  Circassian  slave  of  exquisite 
beauty,  who  bore  him  a  son  called  Mustajdia,  whom, 
both  on  account  of  his  birthright  and  his  merit,  he 
destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  crown.  Boxalana,  a  Bos** 
sian  captive,  soon  supplanted  the  Circassian,  and  gained 
the  sultan's  heart  Having  the  address  to  retain  tiie 
conquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his 
love  without  any  rival  for  many  years,  during  which  sh6 
brought  him  several  sons  and  one  daughter.  All  the 
happiness,  however,  which  she  derived  from  the  un* 
bounded  sway  that  she  had  acquired  over  a  monardi 
whom  one-half  of  the  world  revered  or  dreaded,  was  em^ 
bittered  by  perpetual  refleotions  on  Hustapha's  aooession 
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to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  of  her  sons,  who 
she  foresaw  would  be  immediately  sacrificed,  according 
to  the  barbarons  jealousy  of  Turkish  policy,  to  the  safety 
of  the  new  emperor.  By  dwelling  continually  on  this 
melancholy  idea,  she  came  gradually  to  view  Mustapha 
as  the  enemy  of  her  children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more 
than  a  step-mother's  ill-wilL  This  prompted  her  to 
wish  his  destruction,  in  order  to  secure  for  one  of  her 
own  sons  the  throne  which  was  destined  for  him.  Nor 
did  she  want  either  ambition  to  attempt  such  a  high 
enterprise,  or  the  arts  requisite  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  Having  prevailed  on  the  sultan  to  give  her  . 
only  daughter  in  marriage  to  Rustan,  the  grand  vizier, 
she  disclosed  her  scheme  to  that  crafty  minister,  who, 
perceiving  that  it  was  his  own  interest  to  co-operate  with 
her,  readily  promised  his  assistance  towards  aggrandizing 
that  branch  of  the  royal  line  to  which  he  was  now  so 
nearly  allied. 

As  soon  as  Boxalana  had  concerted  her  measures  with 
^  this  able  confidant,  she  began  to  affect  a  wonderful  zeal 
for  the  Mahometan  religion,  to  which  Solyman  was 
Buperstitiously  attached,  and  proposed  to  found  and 
endow  a  royal  mosque,  a  work  of  great  expense,  but 
deemed  by  the  Turks  meritorious  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  mufti,  whom  she  consulted,  approved  much  of  her 
pious  intention,  but,  having  been  gained  and  instructed 
by  Eustan,  told  her  that  she,  being  a  slave,  could  derive 
no  benefit  herself  from  that  holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit 
of  it  would  accrue  to  Solyman,  the  master  whose  pro- 
perty she  was.  Upon  this  she  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into  the  deepest  melancholy,  as 
if  she  had  been  disgusted  with  life  and  all  its  enjoy- 
ments. Solyman,  who  was  absent  with  the  army,  being 
informed  of  this  dejection  of  mind  and  of  the  cause  from 
which  it  proceeded,  discovered  all  the  solicitude  of  a 
lover  to  remove  it,  and,  by  a  writing  under  his  hand, 
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declared  her  a  free  woman.  Boxalana,  haying  gained 
thifi  point)  proceeded  to  build  the  moeque,  and  reassomed 
her  nsnal  gaiety  of  spirit.  But  when  Solyman,  on  hia 
return  to  Constantinople,  sent  a  eunuch,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  seragUo,  to  bring  her  to  partake  of 
his  bed,  she,  seemingly  with  deep  regret,  but  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner,  declined  to  follow  the 
eunuch,  declaring  that  what  had  been  an  honour  to 
her  while  a  slaye  became  a  crime  as  she  was  now  a 
free  woman,  and  that  she  would  not  inYolve  either  the 
sultan  or  hersdf  in  the  guilt  that  must  be  oontraoted 
by  such  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of  their  prophet 
Solyman,  whose  passion  this  difficulty,  as  well  as  the 
affected  delicacy  which  gare  rise  to  it,  heightened  and 
inflamed,  had  recourse  immediately  to  the  mufti  for 
his  direction.  He  replied,  agreeably  to  the  Eanm, 
that  Boxalona's  scruples  were  well  founded,  but  added 
artfully,  in  words  which  Bustan  had  taught  him  to 
use,  that  it  was  in  the  sultan's  power  to  remove  these 
difficulties,  by  espousing  her  as  his  lawful  wife.  The 
amorous  monarch  closed  eagerly  with  the  proposal, 
and  solemnly  married  her,  according  to  the  fbnn  ot 
the  Mahometan  ritual;  though,  by  so  doing,  he  dis- 
regarded a  maxim  of  policy  which  the  pride  of  the 
Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  sultans  since  Bar 
jazet  L  to  consider  as  inviolable.  From  his  time 
none  of  the  Turkish  monarchs  had  married,  because^ 
when  he  was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamei^ 
lane,  his  wife  had  been  abused  with  barbarous  insolence 
by  the  Tartars.  That  no  similar  calamity  might  again 
subject  the  Ottoman  &mily  to  the  same  disgrace,  thjB 
sultans  admitted  none  to  their  beds  but  slaves,  whose 
dishonour  could  not  bring  any  such  stain  upon  thdr 
house. 

But  the  more  uncommon  the  step  was,  the  more  it 
convinced  Boxalana  of  the  unbounded  inflnenoe  whioh 
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she  had  acquired  over  the  sultan's  heart,  and  embol'- 
dened  her  to  prosecute,  with  greater  hope  of  success, 
the  scheme  that  she  had  formed  in  order  to  destroy  Mu»- 
tapha.  This  young  prince,  haying  been  intrusted  by  his 
father,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  sultans  in  that 
age,  with  the  goyemment  of  seyeral  different  proyincee, 
was  at  that  time  inyested  with  the  administration  in 
Diarbequir,  the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  which  Solyman 
had  wrested  from  the  Persians  and  added  to  his  empire. 
In  all  these  different  commands,  Mustapha  had  conducted 
himself  with  such  cautious  prudence  as  could  give  no 
offence  to  his  father,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
goyemed  with  so  much  moderation  as  well  as  justice, 
and  displayed  such  yalour  and  generosity,  as  rendered 
him  equally  the  fayourite  of  the  people  and  the  darling 
of  the  soldiery. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  yice  to  his 
charge  that  could  impair  the  high  opinion  which  his 
father  entertained  of  him.  Eoxalana's  malevolence 
was  more  refined ;  she  turned  his  virtues  against  him, 
and  made  use  of  these  as  engines  for  his  destruction. 
She  often  mentioned,  in  Solyman's  presence,  the  splen- 
did qualities  of  his  son ;  she  celebrated  his  courage,  his 
liberality,  his  popular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exagge- 
rated praise.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  that  the  sultan 
heard  these  encomiums,  which  were  often  repeated, 
with  uneasiness,  that  suspicion  of  his  son  began  to 
mingle  itseK  with  his  former  esteem,  and  that  by  de- 
grees he  came  to  view  him  with  jealousy  and  fear,  she 
introduced,  as  by  accident,  some  discourse  concerning 
the  rebellion  of  his  father,  Selim,  against  Bajazet, 
his  grandfather :  she  took  notice  of  the  bravery  of  the 
veteran  troops  under  Mustapha's  command,  and  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Diarbequir  to  the  territories  of  the 
Persian  sophi,  Solyman's  mortal  enemy.  By  these 
arts,    whatever    remained  of  paternal    tenderness  was 
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gradually  eztiogiiiahed,  and  such  passionB  ware  kindled 
in  the  breast  of  the  sultan  as  gave  all  Bozalana's  malig- 
nant suggestions  the  colour  not  only  ol  probability  bat 
of  truth.  His  suspicions  and  fear  of  Mustapha  settled 
into  deep-rooted  hatred.  He  appointed  spies  to  observe 
and  report  all  his  words  and  actions ;  he  watohed  and 
stood  on  his  guard  against  him,  as  his  most  dangerous 
enemy. 

Haying  thus  alienated  the  sultan's  heart  from  Mus- 
tapha, Boxalana  yentured  upon  another  step.  She 
entreated  Solyman  to  allow  her  own  sons  the  liberty 
of  appearing  at  court,  hoping  that  by  gaining  aooeis 
to  their  father  they  might,  by  their  good  qualities 
and  dutiful  deportment,  insinuate  themselves  into  thst 
place  in  his  affections  which  Mustapha  had  formerly 
held;  and,  though  what  she  demanded  was  oontraiy 
to  the  practice  of  the  Ottoman  &mily  in  that  age,  the 
uxorious  monarch  granted  her  request  To  all  these 
female  intrigues  Bustan  added  an  artifloe  still  men 
subtle,  which  completed  the  sultan's  delusion  and 
heightened  his  jealousy  and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the 
baahas  of  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Diarbequir,  in- 
structing them  to  send  him  regular  intelligenoe  of 
Mustapha's  proceedings  in  his  govemmeat,  and  to  eadi 
of  them  he  gave  a  private  hint,  flowing  in  appear^ 
ance  from  his  seal  for  their  interest,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  reeeiva 
&yourable  accounts  of  a  son  whom  he  destined  to 
sustain  the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  name.  The  basfaa% 
ignorant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  eager  to  pay 
court  to  their  sovereign  at  suoh  an  easy  price,  tOM 
their  letters  with  studied  but  &tal  panegyrics  of  Mus- 
tapha, representing  him  as  a  prince  worthy  to  sneoeed 
such  an  illustrious  father,  and  as  endowed  with  talenta 
which  might  enable  him  to  emulate,  perhaps  to  eqna!, 
his  fame.    These  ktten  wen  industriously  shown  to 
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Bolyman  at  the  seasons  when  it  was  known  that  they 
would  make  the  deepest  impression.  Every  expression 
in  recommendation  of  his  son  wonnded  him  to  the 
heart ;  he  suspected  his  principal  officers  of  being  ready 
to  favour  the  most  desperate  attempts  of  a  prince  whom 
they  were  so  fond  of  praising;  and,  fancying  that  he 
saw  them  already  assaulting  his  throne  with  rebellious 
arms,  he  determined,  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power,  to 
anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  his  own  safety  by  his 
son's  deatL 

For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing 
the  war  against  Persia,  he  ordered  Bustan  to  march 
towards  Diarbequir  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army 
and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  he  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  safety.  But  that  crafty  minister 
did  not  choose  to  be  loaded  with  the  odium  of  having 
executed  this  cruel  order.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
Syria  he  wrote  to  Solyman  that  the  danger  was  so 
imminent  as  called  for  his  immediate  presence;  that 
the  camp  was  full  of  Mustapha's  emissaries ;  that  many 
of  the  soldiers  were  corrupted;  that  the  affections  of 
all  leaned  towards  him ;  that  he  had  discovered  a  nego- 
tiation which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of 
Persia  in  order  to  marry  Mustapha  with  one  of  his 
daughters ;  that  he  already  felt  his  own  talents  as  well 
as  authority  to  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  such 
an  arduous  conjuncture;  that  the  sultan  alone  had 
sagacity  to  discern  what  resolution  should  be  taken  in 
those  circumstances,  and  power  to  carry  that  resolution 
into  execution. 

This  charge  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  sophi 
Eoxalana  and  Eustan  had  reserved  as  the  last  and  most 
envenomed  of  all  their  calumnies.  It  operated  with  the 
violence  which  they  expected  from  Solvman's  inveterate 
abhorrence  of  the  Persians,  and  threw  him  into  the 
wildest  transports  of  rage.     He  set  out  instantly  for 
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Syria,  and  hastened  thither  with  all  the  predpitation 
and  impatience  of  fear  and  reyenge.  As  soon  as  he 
joined  his  army  near  Aleppo  and  had  oonoerted  measnres 
with  Bustan,  he  sent  a  dhians,  or  messenger  of  the 
courty  to  his  son,  requiring  him  to  repair  immediately 
to  his  presence.  Mustapha,  though  no  stranger  to  his 
stepmother's  machinations,  or  to  Bustan's  malice,  or  to 
his  father's  violent  temper,  yet^  relying  on  his  own  in- 
nocence, and  hoping  to  disOTedit  the  aooosations  of  his 
enemies  by  the  promptitude  of  his  obedience,  followed 
the  messenger  without  delay  to  Aleppo.  The  moment 
he  airiyed  in  the  camp,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
sultan's  tent.  As  he  entered  it,  he  observed  nothing 
that  could  give  him  any  alarm;  no  additional  crowd  of 
attendants,  no  body  (rf  armed  guards,  but  the  same 
order  and  silence  which  always  reign  in  the  sultan's 
apartments.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  several  mutes 
appeared,  at  the  sight  of  wh<»n  Mustapha,  knowing 
what  was  his  doom,  criedy  with  a  loud  voice,  '*  Lo,  my 
death  1 "  and  attempted  to  fly.  The  mutes  rushed  fei^ 
ward  to  seize  him ;  he  resisted  and  struggled,  demand* 
ing  with  the  utmost  eamestnem  to  see  the  sultan ;  and 
despair,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding  protection 
from  the  soldiers  if  he  oould  escape  out  ol  the  tent, 
animated  him  with  such  extraordinary  strength  that  for 
some  time  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  executioners: 
Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his  son's  ones,  as  well  as 
of  ihe  noise  which  the  struggle  occasioned.  Impatient 
of  this  delay  of  his  revenge,  and  struck  with  t^ror  at 
the  thoughts  of  Mustapha's  escaping,  he  drew  aside  the 
curtain  which  divided  the  tent,  and,  thrusting  in  his 
head,  darted  a  fierce  look  towards  the  mutes,  and,  with 
wild  and  threatening  gestures,  seemed  to  condemn  their 
sloth  and  timidity.  At  sight  of  his  father's  furious  and 
unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapha's  strength  failed 
and  his  courage  forsook  him;  the  motes  fastened  thi 
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bowstring  about  bis  neck,  and  in  a  moment  put  an  end 
to  bis  life. 

Tbe  dead  body  was  exposed  before  the  sultan's  tent 
The  soldiers  gathered  round  it,  and,  contemplating  that 
mournful  object  with  astonishment  and  sorrow  and  in* 
dignation,  were  ready,  if  a  leader  had  not  been  wanting, 
to  have  broke  out  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  rage. 
After  giving  vent  to  the  first  expressions  of  their  grief, 
they  retired  each  man  to  his  tent,  and,  shutting  them- 
selves up,  bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of  their 
&vourite ;  nor  was  there  one  of  them  who  tasted  food, 
or  even  water,  during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Next 
morning  the  same  solitude  and  silence  reigned  in  the 
camp;  and  Solyman,  being  afraid  that  some  dreadful 
storm  would  follow  this  sullen  calm,  in  order  to  appease 
the  enraged  soldiers,  deprived  Bustan  of  the  seals,  or* 
dered  him  to  leave  the  camp,  and  raised  Achmet,  a 
gallant  officer,  much  beloved  in  the  army,  to  the  dignity 
of  vizier.  This  change,  however,  was  made  in  concert 
with  Rustan  himself,  that  crafty  minister  suggesting  it 
as  the  only  expedient  which  could  save  himself  or  his 
master.  But  within  a  few  months,  when  the  resent- 
ment of  the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  name  of 
Mustapha  to  be  forgotten,  Achmet  was  strangled  by  the 
sultan's  command,  and  Eustan  reinstated  in  the  office 
of  vizier.  Together  with  his  former  power,  he  reas- 
sumed  the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of  Mustapha 
which  he  had  concerted  with  Roxalana ;  and,  as  they 
were  afraid  that  an  only  son  whom  Mustapha  had  left 
might  grow  up  to  avenge  his  death,  they  redoubled  their 
activity,  and,  by  employing  the  same  arts  against  him 
which  they  had  practised  against  his  father,  they  in- 
spired Solyman  with  the  same  fears,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  that  young, 
innocent  prince.  These  orders  were  executed  with 
barbarous  zeal  by  a  eunuch,  who  was   despatched  to 
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BarsOy  the  place  where  there  the  prince  reeided ;  and 
no  riyal  was  left  to  dispute  the  Ottoman  throne  with 
the  sons  of  Bozalana.'^ 

Such  tragical  scaxes^  prodactire  of  eo  deep  distresfli 
seldom  occur  but  in  the  history  of  the  great  monarohiei 
of  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate  seems  to 
give  every  motion  of  the  heart  its  greatest  f oroe^  and 
the  absolute  power  of  sovereigns  accustoms  and  enables 
them  to  gratify  all  their  passions  without  controL 
While  this  interesting  transaction  in  the  court  of  Soly* 
man  engaged  his  whole  attention,  Charles  was  pursuingi 
with  the  utmost  ardouri  a  new  scheme  for  aggrandising 
his  family.  About  this  time  Edward  YI.  of  England^ 
after  a  short  reign,  in  which  he  displayed  such  yirtuei 
as  filled  his  subjects  with  sanguine  hopes  of  being  happy 
under  his  govemment  and  made  them  bear  with  patience 
all  that  they  suffered  from  the  weakness,  the  dissent 
sions,  and  the  ambition  of  the  ministers  who  assumed 
the  administration  during  his  minority,  was  seised  with 
a  lingering  distemper,  which  threatened  his  life.  The 
emperor  no  sooner  receiyed  an  account  of  this  than  his 
ambition,  always  attentive  to  seize  every  opportmuty 
of  acquiring  an  increase  of  power  or  of  tenitories  to  fab 
son,  suggested  the  thought  of  adding  England  to  his 
other  kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  the 
Princess  Mary,  the  heir  of  Edward's  crown.  Being 
apprehensive,  however^  that  his  son,  who  was  then  itt 
Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  princess  in  her 
thirty-eighth  year  and  eleven  years  older  than  himself* 
Charles  determined,  notwithstending  his  own  age  and 
infirmities,  to  make  offer  of  himself  as  a  husband  to  hU 
cousin. 


»  AngerB    Gidentf    BiubeqiiB  467.— Mrafooeiii,  ffirtoa  Tte0l% 

L^gationu  TnreicaB  EpiitdM  IV.,  libi  til  p,  60. 
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But,  though  Mary  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
destitute  of  every  charm  either  of  person  or  manners 
that  could  win  affection  or  command  esteem,  Philip 
without  hesitation  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposed 
match  by  his  father,  and  was  willing,  according  to  the 
usual  maxim  of  princes,  to  sacrifice  his  inclination  to 
his  ambition.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  his 
scheme,  the  emperor,  even  before  Edward's  death, 
began  to  take  such  steps  as  might  facilitate  it.  Upon 
Edward's  demise,  Mary  mounted  the  throne  of  England ; 
the  pretensions  of  the  Lady  Jane  Gray  proving  as  un- 
fortunate as  they  were  ill  founded.**  Charles  sent 
immediately  a  pompous  embassy  to  London  to  con- 
gratulate Mary  on  her  acce^on  to  the  throne  and  to 
propose  the  aUiance  with  his  son.  The  queen,  dazzled 
with  the  prospect  of  marrying  the  heir  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  Europe,  fond  of  uniting  more  closely  with 
her  mother's  family,  to  which  she  had  been  always 
warmly  attached,  and  eager  to  secure  the  powerful  aid 
which  she  knew  would  be  necessary  towards  carrying 
on  her  favourite  scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Bomish 
religion  in  England,  listened  in  the  most  favourable 
manner  to  the  proposal.  Among  her  subjects  it  met 
with  a  very  different  reception.  Philip,  it  was  well 
known,  contended  for  all  the  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  Eome  with  a  sanguinary  zeal  which  exceeded  the 
measure  even  of  Spanish  bigotry :  this  alarmed  all  the 
numerous  partisans  of  the  Eeformation.  The  Castilian 
haughtiness  and  reserve  were  far  from  being  acceptable 
to  the  English,  who,  having  several  times  seen  their 
throne  occupied  by  persons  who  were  bom  subjects, 
had  become  accustomed  to  an  unceremonious  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  their  sovereigns.  They  could 
not  think  without  the  utmost  imeasiness  of  admitting 
a  foreign  prince   to   that  influence  in   their   councils 

«*  Carte's  Hist  of  England,  iii.  287. 
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which  the  hushand  of  their  queea  would  natmany  pot- 
sess.  They  dreaded^  both  from  Philip's  oyerbearing 
temper  and  from  the  mayimB  of  the  Spaoiah  monarchy 
which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he  would  infuse  ideas  into 
the  queen's  mind  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
nation^  and  would  introduce  foreign  troops  and  money 
into  the  kingdom  to  assist  her  in  any  attempt  against 
them. 

Full  of  these  apprehensions,  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  in  that  age  extremely  obsequious  to  the  will  of 
their  monarchs,  presented  a  warm  address  against  the 
Spanish  matdi;  many  pamphlets  were  published,  re- 
presenting the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  alliance 
with  Spain,  and  describing  Philip's  bigotry  and  arro- 
gance in  the  most  odious  colours.  But  Mary,  inflexible 
in  all  her  resolutions,  paid  no  r^;ard  to  the  remon- 
strances of  her  commons  or  to  the  sentiments  of  tiie 
people.  The  emperor  having  secured,  by  Yarious  arts^  • 
the  ministers  whom  she  trusted  most,  they  approved 
warmly  of  the  match,  and  large  sums  were  remitted  by 
him  in  order  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  coundL  Gardinal 
Pole,  whom  the  pope,  immediately  upon  Mary's  acces- 
sion, had  despatched  as  his  legato  into  England,  in 
order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to  the  see  of 
Bome,  was  detained,  by  the  emperor's  command,  at 
Dillinghen,  in  Germany,  lest  by  his  presence  he  should 
thwart  Philip's  pretensions  and  employ  his  interest  in 
favour  of  his  kinsman,  Courtnay,  earl  of  Devonshire, 
whom  the  English  ardently  wished  their  sovereign  to 
choose  for  a  husband.^ 

As  the  n^otiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was 
carried  forward  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  the  emperor 
agreeing  without  hesitation  to  every  article  in  favour  d 
England  which  Mary's  ministers  either,  represented  at 
necessary  to  soothe  the  people  and  reconcile  them  to 

"  Gttti,  m.  sea 
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the  match,  or  tliat  was  suggested  by  their  own  feen 
and  jealousy  of  a  foreign  master.  .  The  chief  articles 
were,  that  JPhilip,  daring  his  marriage  with  the  queen, 
should  bear  the  title  of  king  of  England,  but  the  entire 
administration  of  afburs,  as  well  as  the  sole  disposal  of 
all  revenues,  offices,  and  benefices,  should  remain  with 
the  queen ;  that  the  heirs  of  the  marriage  should,  to- 
gether with  the  crown  of  England,  inherit  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries ;  that  if  Prince 
Charles,  Philip's  only  son  by  a  former  marriage,  should 
die  without  issue  his  children  by  the  queen,  whether 
male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
and  all  the  emperor's  hereditary  dominions ;  that  before 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage  Philip  should  swear 
solemnly  that  he  would  retain  no  domestic  who  was  not 
a  subject  of  the  queen,  and  would  bring  no  foreigners 
into  the  kingdom  that  he  might  give  umbrage  to  the 
•  English ;  that  he  would  make  no  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  England ;  that  he  would  not  carry 
the  queen,  or  any  of  the  children  bom  of  this  marriage, 
out  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  if  the  queen  should  die  before 
him  without  issue,  he  would  immediately  leave  the 
crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  claiming  any  right  of 
administration  whatever;  that  in  consequence  of  this 
marriage  England  should  not  be  engaged  in  any  war 
subsisting  between  France  and  Spain;  and  that  the 
alliance  between  France  and  England  should  remain  in 
full  force.^ 

But  this  treaty,  though  both  the  emperor  and  Mary's 
ministers  employed  their  utmost  address  in  framing  it 
so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  far  from  quieting  their 
fears  and  jealousies.  They  saw  that  words  and  promises 
were  a  feeble  security  against  the  encroachments  of  an 
ambitious  prince,  who,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of 
the  power  and  advantages  which  the  queen's  husband 

*"  B.ymer'B  Feed,  toL  xv.  377,  393.— M^m.  de  Ribier,  ii  408. 
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must  necessarily  enjoy,  conld  easily  evade  any  of  tba 
articles  which  either  limited  his  authority  or  obstmctad 
his  schemes.  They  were  convinced  that  the  moire 
favourable  the  conditions  of  the  present  treaty  were  to 
England,  the  more  Philip  would  be  tempted  to  violate 
them.  They  dreaded  that  England,  like  Naples,  lOkoii 
and  the  other  countries  annexed  to  Spain,  would  soon  feel 
the  dominion  of  that  crown  to  be  intolerably  oppresnvsi, 
and  be  constrained,  as  they  had  been,  to  waste  its  wealth 
and  vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  had  no  interest  and  from 
which  it  could  derive  no  advantage.  These  sentiments 
prevailed  so  generally  that  every  part  of  the  kingdmn 
was  filled  with  discontent  at  the  match  and  with  indig* 
nation  against  the  advisers  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  a 
gentieman  of  some  note,  and  of  good  intentions  towards 
the  public,  took  advantage  of  this,  and  roused  the  in- 
habitants of  Kent  to  arms,  in  order  to  save  their  country 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  Great  numbers  resorted,  in  a 
short  time,  to  his  standard ;  he  marched  to  London  with 
such  rapidity,  and  the  queen  was  so  utterly  unprovided 
for  defence,  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  extremely 
threatening;  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinotion  had 
joined  the  malcontents,  or  had  Wyat  possessed  talents 
equal  in  any  degree  to  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise,  the 
insurrection  must  have  proved  &tal  to  Mary's  power* 
But  all  Wyat's  measures  were  concerted  with  so  little 
prudence  and  executed  witibi  such  irreaolutiQn  that  many 
of  his  followers  forsook  him ;  the  rest  were  dispersed 
by  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and  he  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  without  having  made  any  effort  worthy  of 
the  cause  that  he  had  undertaken  or  suitable  to  Hie 
ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  it  He  suffered  the 
pxmiflhment  due  to  his  rashness  and  rebellion*  The 
queen's  authority  was  confirmed  and  increased  by  hat 
success  in  defeating  this  inoonsiderate  attempt  to  abridge 
it    The  Lady  Jane  Qnyi  whose  title  the  ambition  el 
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her  relations  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
queen,  was,  notwithstanding  her  youth  and  innocence, 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  The  Lady  Elizabeth,  the 
queen's  sister,  was  observed  with  the  most  jealous 
attention.  The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the 
parliament. 

Philip  landed  in  England  with  a  magnificent  retinue, 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  great  solemnity;  and, 
though  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  natural  severity  and 
pride,  or  assume  gracious  and  popular  manners,  he  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  English  nobility 
by  his  extraordinary  liberality.  Lest  that  should  fail 
of  acquiring  him  such  infiuence  in  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the  emperor 
kept  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  in  readiness  to  embark  for  England  and  to 
support  his  son  in  aU  his  enterprises. 

Emboldened  by  all  these  favourable  circumstances, 
Mary  pursued  the  scheme  of  extirpating  the  Protestant 
religion  out  of  her  dominions,  with  the  most  precipitant 
zeal.  The  laws  of  Edward  VI.  in  favour  of  the  Eefor- 
mation  were  repealed;  the  Protestant  clergy  ejected; 
all  the  forms  and  rites  of  the  popish  worship  were  re- 
established ;  the  nation  was  solemnly  absolved  from  the 
guilt  which  it  had  contracted  during  the  period  of  its 
apostasy,  and  was  publicly  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
Eome  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who,  immediately  after  the 
queen's  marriage,  was  permitted  to  continue  his  journey 
to  England  and  to  exercise  his  legatine  functions  with 
the  most  ample  power.  Not  satisfied  with  having  over- 
turned the  Protestant  Church,  and  re-establishing  the 
ancient  system  on  its  ruins,  Mary  insisted  that  all  her 
subjects  should  conform  to  the  same  mode  of  worship 
which  she  preferred,  should  profess  their  faith  in  the 
same  creed  which  she  had  approved,  and  abjure  every 
practice  or  opinion  that  was  deemed  repugnant  to  either 
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of  fhem.  Powers  altogether  Qnknown  in  the  English 
constitution  were  vested  in  certain  persons  appdnted  to 
take  cognizance  of  heresy,  and  they  proceeded  to  exer- 
cise them  with  more  than  inquisitorial  severity.  The 
prospect  of  danger,  however,  did  not  intimidate  the 
principal  teachers  of  Hie  Protestant  doctrines,  who  be- 
lieved that  they  were  contending  for  truths  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  Hie  happiness  of  mankind.  They 
boldly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  were  condemned  to 
that  cruel  death  which  the  CSiurch  of  Bome  reserved 
for  its  enemies.  This  shocking  punishment  was  inflicted 
with  that  barbarity  which  the  rancour  of  false  seal  alone 
can  inspire.  The  English,  who  are  inferior  in  humanity 
to  no  people  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the  mild- 
ness of  their  public  executions,  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment and  horror  persons  who  had  filled  the  most 
respectable  stations  in  Hie  Church,  and  who  were 
venerable  on  account  of  their  age,  their  piety,  and 
their  literature,  condemned  to  endure  tonnento  to  which 
their  laws  did  not  subject  even  the  most  atrocions 
criminals. 

This  extreme  rigour  did  not  aocomplish  tiie  end  at 
which  Mary  aimed.  The  patience  and  fortitude  with 
which  these  martjrrs  for  the  Bef ormation  submitted  to 
their  sufferings,  tiie  heroic  contempt  of  death  expressed 
by  persons  of  every  rank  and  age  and  sex,  confirmed 
many  more  in  the  Protestant  &ith  than  the  tioeats  of 
their  enraged  prosecutors  oould  frighten  into  apostasy. 
The  business  of  such  as  were  intrusted  with  trying 
heretics  multiplied  continually,  and  appeared  to  be  as 
endless  as  it  was  odious.  The  queen's  ablest  ministers 
became  sensible  how  impditic,  as  well  as  dangerous^ 
it  was  to  irritate  tiie  people  by  the  frequent  speotada 
of  public  executions,  which  tliey  detested  as  no  less 
unjust  than  cruel.  Even  Philip  was  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  her  having  run  to  an  excess  of  rigour  thi^ 
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on  this  occasion  lie  assmned  a  port  to  which  he 
little  accustomedi  becoming  an  advosate  for  moderatioin 
and  lenity .•• 

But,  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  ingratiate  him- 
self  with  the  English,  they  discovered  a  constant  jeal- 
ousy and  distrust  of  all  his  intentions ;  and  when  some 
members,  who  had  been  gained  by  the  conrt,  Tentored 
to  move  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  nation  ought 
to  assist  the  emperor,  the  queen's  father-in-law,  in  hia 
war  against  France,  the  proposal  was  rejected  with 
general  dissatisfaction.  A  motion  which  was  made, 
that  the  parliament  should  give  its  consent  that  Philip 
might  be  publicly  crowned  as  the  queen's  husband, 
met  with  such  a  cold  reception  that  it  was  instantly 
withdrawn.* 

The  king  of  France  had  observed  the  progress  of 
the  emperor's  negotiation  in  England  with  much  un- 
easiness. The  great  accession  of  territories  as  well  as 
reputation  which  his  enemy  would  acquire  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  with  the  queen  of  such  a  powerful  king- 
dom was  obvious  and  formidable.  He  easily  foresaw 
that  the  English,  notwithstanding  all  their  fears  and 
precautions,  would  soon  be  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrels  on  the  Continent,  and  be  compelled  to  act  in 
subserviency  to  the  emperor's  ambitious  schemes.  For 
this  reason,  Henry  had  given  it  in  charge  to  his  ambas- 
sador  at  the  court  of  London  to  employ  all  his  address 
in  order  to  defeat  or  retard  the  treaty  of  marriage ;  and, 
as  there  was  not  at  that  time  any  prince  of  the  blood  in 
France  whom  he  could  propose  to  the  queen  as  a  hus- 
band, he  instructed  him  to  co-operate  w^th  such  of  the 
English  as  wished  their  sovereign  to  marry  one  of  her 
own  subjects.     But,  the  queen's  ardour  and  piecipita- 

"♦  Godwin's    Annals    of     Queen      298,  305. 
Mary,  ap.  Kennct,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  *  Carte's  Ilist   of  England,  iiL 
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dan  in  docdng  with  fhe  first  arertorai  in  fayonr  of 
Philip  having  rendered  all  his  endeayonrs  inefieotoaly 
Henry  was  so  tar  from  thinking  it  prudent  to  gire  any 
aid  to  the  English  malcontents,  though  earnestly  soli* 
dted  by  Wyat  and  their  other  leaders,  who  tempted 
him  to  take  him  under  his  protection,  by  offisrs  of  great 
advantage  to  France,  that  he  commanded  his  ambassador 
to  congratulate  the  queen  in  the  wannest  terms  upon 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

Notwithstanding  these  external  professions,  Henry 
dreaded  so  much  the  consequence  of  this  allianoe, 
which  more  than  compensated  for  all  the  ^ouperor  had 
lost  in  Germany,  that  he  determined  to  carry  on  his 
military  operations,  both  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in 
Italy,  with  extraordinary  vigour,  in  order  that  he  mi^t 
compel  Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitable  peace  belore 
his  daughter-in-law  could  surmount  the  aversion  of  her 
subjects  to  a  war  on  the  Continent,  and  prevail  on  them 
to  assist  the  emperor  either  with  money  or  troops. 
For  this  purpose,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  have  a  numerous  army  each  assembled  on  fhe 
frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and,  while  one  part  d  it 
laid  waste  the  open  country  of  Artois,  the  main  body, 
under  the  Constable  Montaiorency,  advanced  towards 
the  provinces-  of  liege  and  Hainault  by  the  forest  of 
Ardennes. 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  si^ge  of  Mariem* 
burg,  a  town  which  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  governess 
of  the  Low  Countries,  had  fortified  at  great  expense; 
but,  being  destitute  of  a  sufficient  garrison,  it  sur- 
rendered in  six  days.  Henry,  elated  with  this  suocess, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and,  investing 
Bouvines,  took  it  by  assault,  after  a  diort  resistanoe. 
With  equal  &cility  he  became  master  of  Dinant,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  left,  bent  his  maroh  towards  the 
province  of  Artois.     ThB  large  sums  whieh  fhe  em- 
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peror  bad  remitted  into  England  had  so  exhausted  his 
treasury  as  to  render  his  preparations  at  this  juncture 
slower  and  more  dilatory  than  usual.  He  had  no  body 
of  troops  to  make  head  against  the  French  at  their 
first  entrance  into  his  territories ;  and  though  he  drew 
together  all  the  forces  in  the  country  in  the  utmost 
hurry,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Emanuel 
Philibert  of  Savoy,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  face 
an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number.  The  prince  of 
Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and  good  conduct  made 
up  for  his  want  of  troops.  By  watching  all  the  motions 
of  the  French  at  a  distance,  and  by  choosing  his  own 
posts  with  skill,  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  either 
to  form  any  siege  of  consequence,  or  to  attack  him. 
Want  of  subsistence  soon  obliged  them  to  fall  back 
towards  their  own  frontiers,  after  having  burnt  all  the 
open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the  country  through 
which  they  marched  with  a  cruelty  and  license  more 
becoming  a  body  of  light  troops  than  a  royal  army  led 
by  a  great  monarch. 

But  Henry,  that  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army 
without  attempting  some  conquest  adequate  to  the  great 
preparations  as  well  as  sanguine  hopes  with  which  he 
had  opened  the  campaign,  invested  Eeuti,  a  place 
deemed  in  that  age  of  great  importance,  as  by  its 
situation  on  the  confines  of  Artois  and  the  Boulonnois 
it  covered  the  former  province,  and  protected  the 
parties  which  made  incursions  into  the  latter.  The 
town,  which  was  strongly  fortified  and  provided  with 
a  numerous  garrison,  made  a  gallant  defence ;  but, 
being  warmly  pressed  by  a  powerful  army,  it  must  soon 
have  yielded.  The  emperor,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed 
a  short  interval  of  ease  from  the  gout,  was  so  solicitous 
to  save  it  that,  although  he  could  bear  no  other  motion 
but  that  of  a  litter,  be  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  which,  having  received  several  reinforce- 
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ments,  was  now  strong  enough  to  approach  the  enemy. 
The  French  were  eager  to  decide  the  fate  of  Renti  by 
a  battle,  and  expected  it  from  the  emperor's  arrival  in 
his  camp ;  but  Charles  avoided  a  general  action  with 
great  industiy,  and,  as  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
save  the  town,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  that  without 
exposing  himself  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  dangerous 
and  doubtful  event. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  a  dispute  about 
a  post  which  both  armies  endeavoured  to  seize  brought 
on  an  engagement  which  proved  almost  general.  The 
duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  the  wing  of  the  French 
which  stood  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  displayed  valour 
and  conduct  worthy  of  the  defender  of  Metz;  the 
imperialists,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  were  repulsed ; 
the  French  remained  masters  of  the  post  in  dispute; 
and  if  the  constable,  either  from  his  natural  caution 
and  slowness,  or  from  unwillingness  to  support  a  rival 
whom  he  hated,  had  not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main 
body  to  second  the  impression  which  Guise  had  made, 
the  rout  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  complete.  The 
emperor,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  he  had  sus- 
tained, continued  in  the  same  camp;  and  the  French, 
being  straitened  for  provisions,  and  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  si^e  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
army,  quitted  their  intrenchments.  They  retired  openly, 
courting  the  enemy  to  approach,  rather  than  shunning 
an  engagement. 

But  Charles,  having  gained  his  end,  suffered  them  to 
march  ofi  unmolested.  As  soon  as  his  troops  entered 
their  own  country,  Henry  threw  garrisons  into  the 
frontier  towns,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  army. 
This  encouraged  the  imperialists  to  push  forward  with 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  Picardy,  and  by 
laying  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  they 
endeai?  cured  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  ravages  which 


Florence, 
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Cosmo  plainly  peroeired  that  if  lie  himself  did  not 
take  part  openly  in  the  war,  and  act  with  vigouri  tha 
French  wonld  scarcely  meet  with  any  annoyance.  Am 
his  situation  rendered  this  resolution  necessary  and 
imayoidable,  his  next  care  was  to  execute  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  might  derive  from  it  some  other 
advantage  besides  that  of  driving  the  French  out  of 
his  neighbouiiLood.  With  this  view,  he  despatoihed 
an  envoy  to  Charles,  offering  to  declare  war  against 
France,  and  to  reduce  Siena  at  his  own  charges,  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  repaid  whatever  he  might 
expend  in  the  enterprize,  and  bo  permitted  to  retain 
all  his  conquests  until  his  demands  were  fully  satisfied. 
Charles,  to  whom  at  this  juncture  the  war  against 
Siena  was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  who  had  neither 
expedient  nor  resource  that  could  enable  him  to  cany 
it  on  with  proper  vigour,  dosed  gladly  with  this  over* 
ture;  and  Cosmo,  well  acquainted  with  the  low  state 
of  the  imperial  finances,  flattered  himself  that  the 
emperor,  finding  it  impossible  to  reimbume  him,  would 
suffer  him  to  keep  quiet  possession  of  whatever  placet 
ho  should  conquw.^ 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  great  preparations  for 
war,  and,  as  the  French  king  had  turned  the  strength 
of  his  arms  against  the  Netherlands,  he  did  not  despair 
of  assembling  such  a  body  of  men  as  would  prove  more 
than  a  sufficient  match  for  any  force  which  Henry 
could  bring  into  the  field  in  Itidy.  He  endeavoured, 
by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  pope's  nepheWi 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  holy  see,  or  at  least  to 
secure  his  remaining  neutraL  He  attraapted  to  detach 
the  duke  of  Orsini,  whose  fiunily  had  been  long  at* 
tached  to  the  French  party,  from  his  ancient  eon- 
federates,  by  becftowing  on  him  another  of  his  danghtem; 
and,  what  was  of  greater  consequeoce  than  either  el 

^  Adiiaiii,  Iitoii%  dtf  tmoL  Tnnpi,  voL  L  f^  eea 
▼Ob  n.  SO 


H^OBf  be  engaged  John  JameB  Mededno^  iMimih  of 
IfBrignaiiOy  to  take  the  commaiid  of  his  anay.*  Thii 
officer,  from  a  yery  low  condition  in  lifB^  had  niaed 
himself,  thranghall  the  tanks  of  sorvioei  to  hi([^  eonift 
mand,  and  had  disphiyed  talentB,  and  aoqfoired  npat» 
tion  in  war  wliich  entitled  him  to  he  placed  on  m  levei 
with  the  greatest  generals  in  (hat  martial  age.  Hkfiag 
attained  a  station  of  eminence  so  dimropogiionate  to 
his  hirth,  he  laboured,  with  a  fond  soUcitode^  to  con- 
ceal his  original  ohscority,  hy  giving  out  that  he  waa 
descended  of  the  &mily  of  Medid,  to  which  hoDoar 
the  casual  resemblance  of  his  name  was  his  only  pse* 
tension.  Cosmo,  happy  that  he  could  gratify  him  at 
such  an  easy  rate,  flattered  his  yanity  in  this  pointy 
acknowledged  him  as  a  relation,  and  permitted  him  to 
assume  the  arms  of  his  family.  Medecino^  eager  to 
senre  the  head  of  that  &mily  of  whidb  he. now  eon* 
sidered  himself  as  a  branch,  applied  with  wcmdezful  seal 
and  assiduity  to  raise  troops ;  and  as,  during  his  long 
service,  he  had  acquired  groat  credit  with  the  leaden 
of  those  mercenary  bands  which  formed  the  strength 
of  Italian  armies,  he  engaged  the  most  eminent  of  them 
to  follow  Cosmo's  standcurd. 

To  oppose  this  able  general  and  the  formidable  army 
which  he  had  assembled,  the  king  of  Franoe  made 
choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,  a  Florentine  nobleman,  who 
had  resided  long  in  France  as  an  exile,  and  who  had 
risen  by  his  merit  to  high  reputation  as  well  as  com- 
mand in  the  army.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  Strozsi, 
who  in  the  year  1537  had  concurred  with  such  ardour 
in  the  attempt  to  expel  the  family  of  Medici  out  of 
Florence,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  ancient  republican 
form  of  government,  and  who  had  perished  in  the  un- 
dertaking. The  son  inherited  the  implacable  aversion 
to  the  Medici,  as  well  as  the  same  enthusiastic  seal  for 

^  Adriaiii,  Istom,  de'  luoi  Tempi,  vol  L  p^  663. 
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the  liberty  of  Florence,  which  had  animated  his  father, 
whose  death  he  was  '  impatient  to  revenge.  Henry 
flattered  himself  that  his  army  would  make  rapid 
progress  under  a  general  whose  zeal  to  promote  his 
interest  was  roused  and  seconded  by  such  powerful 
passions,  especially  as  he  had  allotted  him  for  the 
scene  of  action  his  native  country,  in  which  he  had 
many  powerful  partizans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  his 
operations. 

But  how  specious  soever  the  motives  might  appear 
which  induced  Henry  to  make  this  choice,  it  proved 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  in  Italy.  Cosmo,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  mortal  enemy  of  his  family 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  in  Tuscany,  con- 
cluded that  the  king  of  France  aimed  at  something 
more  than  the  protection  of  the  Sienese,  and  saw  the 
necessity  of  making  extraordinary  efforts  not  merely 
to  reduce  Siena,  but  to  save  himself  from  destruction.^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had 
the  entire  direction  of  the  French  afiEairs  in  Italy,  con- 
sidered Strozzi  as  a  formidable  rival  in  power,  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  acquiring  any  increase  of  authority 
from  success,  he  was  extremely  remiss  in  supplying  him 
either  with  money  to  pay  his  troops  or  with  provisions 
to  support  them.  Strozzi  himself,  blinded  by  his  re- 
sentment against  the  Medici,  pushed  on  his  operations 
with  the  impetuosity  of  revenge,  rather  than  with  the 
caution  and  prudence  becoming  a  great  general. 

At  first,  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  the 
territory  of  Florence  with  such  vigour  as  obliged  Mede- 
cino,  in  order  to  check  his  progress,  to  withdraw  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  from  Siena,  which  he  had 
invested  before  Strozzi's  arrival  in  Italy.  As  Cosmo 
sustained  the  whole  burden  of  military  operations,  the 
expense  of  which  must   soon  have  exhausted  his  re- 

^  Pecci|  MemoKid  di  Sien^  voL  iv.  p^  103|  etc. 
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yenues,  as  neither  the  yiceioy  of  Naples  nor  goyemar 
of  Milan  was  in  condition  to  afford  him  any  effectual 
aid,  and  as  the  troops  which  Medecino  had  left  in  the 
camp  before  Siena  could  attempt  nothing  against  it 
during  his  absence,  it  was  Strozzi's  business  to  haye 
protracted  the  war,  and  to  haye  transferred  the  seat  of 
it  into  the  territories  of  Florence;  but  the  hope  of 
ruining  his  enemy  by  one  decisive  blow  precipitated 
him  into  a  general  engagement,  not  far  from  Marciana 
The  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number ;  but  a  body 
of  Italian  cavalry,  in  which  Strozzi  placed  great  con- 
fidence, having  fled  without  making  any  resistance, 
either  through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  officers 
who  commanded  it,  his  infantry  remained  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  all  Medecino's  troops.  Encouraged,  how- 
ever, by  Strozzi's  presence  and  example,  who,  after 
receiving  a  dangerous  wound  in  endeavouring  to  rally 
the  cavalry,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  infantry, 
and  manifested  an  admirable  presence  of  mind,  as  well 
as  extraordinary  valour,  they  stood  their  ground  with 
great  firmness,  and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  as 
ventured  to  approach  them.  But  those  gallant  troops 
being  surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  the  Florentine  cavalry  broke  in 
on  their  flanks,  and  a  general  rout  ensued.  Strozzi, 
faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  affected  with 
the  fatal  consequences  of  his  own  rashness,  found  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  making  his  escape  with  a  handful 
of  men.^ 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of  Siena 
with  his  victorious  forces,  and,  as  Strozzi  could  not, 
after  the  greatest  efforts  of  activity,  collect  as  many 
men  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  regular  army,  he 

^  Pecei,  Memorie  di  Siena^  voL  It.  p.  157. 
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had  leisure  to  cany  on  hia  approaohea  againat  the  towb 
without  molestatioiu  But  the  Sieneee,  instead  of  sink- 
ing into  despair  upon  this  cruel  disappointment  of  their 
only  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  prepaid  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  extremity,  with  that  undaunted 
fortitude  which  the  love  of  liberty  alone  can  inspire. 
This  generous  resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by  Monluc, 
who  commanded  the  French  garrison  in  the  town.  The 
active  and  enterprizing  courage  which  he  had  displayed 
on  many  occasions  had  procured  him  this  command; 
and,  as  he  had  ambition  which  aspired  at  the  highest 
military  dignities,  without  any  pretensions  to  attain 
them  but  what  he  could  derive  from  merit,  he  detei^ 
mined  to  distinguish  his  defence  of  Siena  by  extra- 
ordinary e£fbrts  of  valour  and  perseverance.  For  this 
purpose,  he  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fortifications 
with  unwearied  industry ;  he  trained  the  citiaens  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  accustomed  them  to  go  through  tiie 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  service  in  common  with  the 
soldiers;  and,  as  the  enany  were  extremely  strict  in 
guarding  all  the  avenues  to  the  city,  he  husbanded  the 
provisions  in  the  magazines  with  the  most  parsimo- 
nious economy,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers,  as  weU 
as  the  citizens,  to  restrict  themselves  to  a  very  mode- 
rate daily  allowance  for  their  subsistence.  Medecino, 
though  his  army  was  not  numerous  enough  to  atocm 
the  town  by  open  force,  ventured  twice  to  assault  it  by 
surprize ;  but  he  was  received  each  time  with  so  muidk 
spirit,  and  repulsed  with  such  loss  as  discouraged  him 
from  repeatinjg  the  attempt,  and  left  him  no  hopes  of 
reducing  the  town  but  by  famine. 

With  this  view,  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with  great 
care,  occupied  all  the  poets  of  strength  round  the  place, 
and,  having  entirely  cut  off  the  besi^;ed  from  any  com- 
munication with  the  adjacent  country,  he  waited  patiently 
until  necessity  should  compel  thom  to  open  their  gatdk 
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But  their  enthufliastio  zeal  for  liberty  made  the  citizens 
despise  the  distresses  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
yisions,  and  supported  them  long  under  all  the  miseries 
of  famine.  Monluc,  by  his  example  and  exhortations, 
taught  his  soldiers  to  vie  with  them  in  patience  and  absti- 
nence; and  it  was  not  until  they  had  withstood  a  siege 
of  ten  months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  horses, 
dogs,  and  other  animals  in  the  place,  and  were  reduced 
almost  to  their  last  morsel  of  bread,  that  they  proposed 
a  capitulation.  Even  then  they  demanded  honourable 
terms;  and  as  Cosmo,  though  no  stranger  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  condition,  was  afraid  that  despair  might 
prompt  them  to  venture  upon  some  wild  enterprize,  he 
immediately  granted  them  conditions  more  favourable 
than  they  could  have  expected. 

The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor's  name, 
who  engaged  to  take  the  republic  of  Siena  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  empire;  he  promised  to  maintain  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to  allow  the  magistrates 
the  full  exercise  of  their  former  authority,  to  secure 
the  citizens  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  privi- 
leges and  property ;  he  granted  an  ample  and  unlimited 
pardon  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him;  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  placing  a  garrison 
in  the  town,  but  engaged  not  to  rebuild  the  citadel 
without  the  consent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and  his 
French  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the 
honours  of  war. 

Medecino  obsers-ed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as  far 
as  depended  on  him,  with  great  exactness.  No  violence 
or  insult  whatever  was  offered  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  French  garrison  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  their  spirit  and  bravery.  But  many  of  the  citizens, 
suspecting,  from  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which 
thev  had  obtained  such  favourable  conditions  that  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  Cosmo,  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
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tunity  of  yiolatmg  them,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  pre- 
carious Uberty  which  depended  on  the  wiU  of  another, 
abandoned  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  accompanied 
the  French  to  Monte- Alcino,  Porto,  Ercole,  and  other 
small  towns  in  the  territory  of  the  republic.  They 
established  in  Monte- Alcino  the  same  model  of  govern- 
ment to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  at  Siena, 
and,  appointing  magistrates  with  the  same  titles  and 
jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this  image  of  their 
ancient  liberty. 

The  fears  of  the  Sienese  concerning  the  fate  of  their 
country  were  not  imaginary,  or  their  suspicion  of  the 
emperor  and  Cosmo  ill-founded ;  for  no  sooner  had  the 
imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  the  town  than  Cosmo, 
without  regarding  the  articles  of  capitulation,  not  only 
displaced  the  magistrates  who  were  in  office,  and  nomi- 
nated new  ones  devoted  to  his  own  interest,  but  com- 
manded all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to 
persons  whom  he  appointed  to  receive  them.  They 
submitted  to  the  former  from  necessity,  though  with  all 
the  reluctance  and  regret  which  men  accustomed  to 
liberty  feel  in  obeying  the  first  commands  of  a  master. 
They  did  not  yield  the  same  tame  obedience  to  the  latter ; 
and  many  persons  of  distinction,  rather  than  degrade 
themselves  from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition  of 
slaves,  by  surrendering  their  arms,  fled  to  their  country- 
men at  Monte- Alcino,  and  chose  to  endure  all  the  hard- 
ships and  encounter  all  the  dangers  which  they  had 
reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station  where  they  had 
fixed  the  seat  of  their  republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himself  secure  while  such 
numbers  of  implacable  and  desperate  enemies  were 
settled  in  his  neighbourhood  and  retained  any  degree  of 
power,  solicited  Medecino  to  attack  them  in  their  different 
places  of  retreat,  before  they  had  time  to  recruit  their 
strength  and  spirits  after  the  many  calamities  which  they 
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bad  iofiered.  He  prevafled  on  hmi,  liumgh  Ins  anny 
was  modi  weakened  by  liard  duty  during  fhe  mege  of 
Biena,  to  invert  Porto  Eroole ;  -and,  fbe  f ortifioatiaiMi 
being  boih  slight  and  inoomplete,  the  besieged  were  soon 
eompelled  to  open  their  gates.  An  nnexpeoted  order, 
whidb  Medeoino  reoehred  horn  the  empeniry  to  deiaoli 
tiie  greater  part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont,  prerented 
farther  operations,  and  permitted  the  Sienese  exiles  to 
reside  for  some  time  nndisturbed  in  Monte-AIoino.  But 
their  unhappy  conntrymen  who  remained  at  Siemi  were 
not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  snfferings ;  for  the  emperor, 
instndof  adhering  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted 
his  son  Philip  the  investiture  of  that  city  and  all  its 
dependencies;  and  Francis  de  Toledo,  in  the  name  of 
their  new  master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  civil  and 
military  government,  treated  them  like  a  conqnered 
people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  without 
paying  any  regard  whatever  to  their  privileges  or  ancient 
form  of  government.*^ 

The  imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  so  feeble  for 
some  time,  and  its  commander  so  inactive,  that  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  give  vigour  to  his  operations  in  that 
quarter,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  recall  Medecino's 
troops  from  Tuscany  while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  but 
to  employ  in  Piedmont  a  general  of  such  reputation  and 
abilities  as  might  counterbalance  the  great  military  talents 
of  the  mar^chal  Brissac,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
French  forces  in  that  country. 

He  pitehed  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpose ;  but 
that  choice  was  as  much  the  effect  of  a  court  intrigue  as 
of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  duke's  merit.  Alva 
had  long  made  court  to  FbiUp  with  the  utmost  assiduity, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  work  himself  into  his  confidence 

<^  Sleid.,  617.— Thuan.,  lib.  xr.  1561,  ap.  Frehemm,  vol.  iii  p. 
586|  537.---JoaiL  Camerarii  Adnot  564. — Pecci,  Memorie  di  Siena,  ir. 
Ber.  pneoipiiaTam  iib  aimo  1550  ad     64,  eto. 
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by  all  the  insinuating  arts  of  which  his  haughty  and 
inflexible  nature  was  capable.  As  he  nearly  resembled 
that  prince  in  many  features  of  his  character,  he  began 
to  gain  much  of  his  good  will.  Buy  Gomez  de  Silva, 
Philip's  favourite,  who  dreaded  the  progress  which  this 
formidable  rival  made  in  his  master's  affections,  had  the 
address  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  name  Alva  to  this 
command.  The  duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  this 
distinction  to  the  malicious  arts  of  an  enemy,  who  had 
no  other  aim  than  to  remove  him  at  a  distance  from  court, 
was  of  such  punctilious  honour  that  he  would  not  decline 
a  command  that  appeared  dangerous  and  difficult,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  was  so  haughty  that  he  would  not  accept 
of  it  but  on  his  own  terms,  insisting  on  being  appointed 
the  emperor's  vicar-general  in  Italy,  with  the  supreme 
military  command  in  all  the  imperial  and  Spanish  terri- 
tories in  that  country.  Charles  granted  all  Ids  demands ; 
and  he  took  possession  of  his  new  dignity  with  almost 
unlimited  authority. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  propor- 
tioned to  his  former  reputation  and  the  extensive  powers 
with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  did  they  come  up  to  the 
emperor's  expectations.  Brissac  had  under  his  command 
an  army  which,  though  inferior  in  number  to  the  imperi- 
alists, was  composed  of  chosen  troops,  which,  having 
grown  old  in  service  in  that  country,  where  every  town 
was  fortified  and  every  castle  capable  of  being  defended, 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  carrying 
on  war  there.  By  their  valour,  and  his  own  good  con- 
duct^ Brissac  not  only  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the 
imperialists,  but  added  new  conquests  to  the  territories 
of  which  he  was  formerly  master.  Alva,  after  having 
boasted,  with  his  usual  arrogance,  that  he  would  drive 
the  French  out  of  Piedmont  in  a  few  weeks,  was  obliged 
to  retire  into  winter-quarters,  with  the  mortification  of 
being   imable   to    preserve    entire    that    part    of    the 
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MDiitiy  of  idiieh  the  emperar  had  hitherto  k^  po0- 

As  fliB  op6niti0iui  of  tihii  osnipftign.  in  Piedmont  wwe 
indeeifiYe,  those  in  (lie  yethfiriandu  irers  ineonwdfftmMe, 
neither  the  emperor  nor  king  of  Fnmee  being  able 
to  faring  into  the  field  an  army  strong  enoog^  to  nndor* 
(ike  any  enterprise  of  moment  But  wliat  CSiarles 
wanted  in  force  he  endearonred  to  supply  tiy  a  hM 
stratagem,  the  sooceBS  of  which  wonld  have  been  eqfoal 
to  that  of  tht  most  yigorons  campaign,  Ihiring  (he 
siege  of  Mets,  Leonard,  father  guardian  of  a  conTent 
of  Erancjacans  in  that  city,  had  insmuated  himsdf  iu 
into  the  esteem  and  favonr  of  the  dnke  of  Ghiise,  by 
his  attachment  to  the  French*  Being  a  man  of  an 
active  and  intriguing  spirit,  he  had  been  extremely 
nsefol  both  in  animating  the  inhabitants  to  sustain  with 
patience  all  the  hardships  of  the  si^;e,  and  in  procuring 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  designs  and  motions.  The 
merit  of  those  important  services,  together  with  the 
warm  recommendations  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  secured 
him  such  high  confidence  with  Yielleville,  who  was 
appointed  governor  of  Metz  when  Guise  left  the  town, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  converse  or  correspond  with 
whatever  persons  he  thought  fit,  and  nothing  that  he 
did  created  any  suspicion.  This  monk,  from  the  levity 
natural  to  bold  and  projecting  adventurers,  or  from 
resentment  against  the  French,  who  had  not  bestowed 
on  him  such  rewards  as  he  thought  due  to  his  own 
merit,  or  tempted,  by  the  unlimited  confidence  which 
was  placed  in  him,  to  imagine  that  he  might  carry  on 
and  accomplish  any  scheme  with  perfect  security,  formed 
a  design  of  betraying  Metz  to  the  imperialists. 

He  communicated  his  intentions  to  the  queen- 
dowager  of  Himgary,  who  governed  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  name  of  her  brother.      She,  approving,  without 

"  ThuuLy  Ub.  XT.  5S9. — Ouiohenon,  Hist  de  Savoie,  torn.  L  670L 
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any  scruple,  any  act  of  treachery  from  which  the  em- 
peror might  derive  such  signal  advantage,  assisted  the 
father  guardian  in  concerting  the  most  proper  plan 
for  insuring  its  success.  They  agreed  that  the  father 
guardian  should  endeavour  to  gain  his  monks  to  concur 
in  promoting  the  design ;  that  he  should  introduce  into 
the  convent  a  certain  number  of  chosen  soldiers,  dis- 
guised in  the  habit  of  friars;  that,  when  everything 
was  ripe  for  execution,  the  governor  of  Thionville 
should  march  towards  Metz  in  the  night  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  and  attempt  to  scale  the 
ramparts ;  that  while  the  garrison  was  employed  in 
resisting  the  assailants,  the  monks  should  set  fire  to 
the  town  in  different  places ;  that  the  soldiers  who  lay 
concealed  should  sally  ont  of  the  convent  and  attack 
those  who  defended  the  ramparts  in  the  rear.  Amidst 
the  universal  terror  and  confusion  which  events  so 
unexpected  would  occasion,  it  was  not  doubted  but 
that  the  imperialists  might  become  masters  of  the  town. 
As  a  recompense  for  this  service,  the  father  guardian 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  appointed  bishop  of  Metz, 
and  ample  rewards  were  promised  to  such  of  his  monks 
as  should  be  most  active  in  co-operating  with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  perform  with  great  secrecy  and  despatch. 
By  his  authority  and  arguments,  as  well  as  by  the 
prospect  of  wealth  and  honours  which  he  set  before  his 
monks,  he  prevailed  on  all  of  them  to  enter  into  the 
conspiracy.  He  introduced  into  the  convent,  without 
being  suspected,  as  many  soldiers  as  were  thought 
sufficient.  The  governor  of  Thionville,  apprised  in  due 
time  of  the  design,  had  assembled  a  proper  number  of 
troops  for  executing  it;  and  the  moment  approached 
which  probably  would  have  wrested  from  Henry  the 
most  important  of  all  his  conquests. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was 
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fixed  for  striking  the  blow,  Yielleyille,  an  able  and 
vigilant  officer,  received  information  from  a  spy  whom 
he  entertained  at  Thionville  that  certain  Franciscan 
friars  resorted  frequently  thither,  and  were  admitted 
to  many  private  conferences  with  the  governor,  who 
was  carrying  on  preparations  for  some  military  enters 
prize  with  great  despatch,  but  with  a  most  mysteriooB 
secrecy.  This  was  sufficient  to  awaken  Vielleville's 
suspicions.  Without  communicating  these  to  any  person, 
he  instantly  visited  the  convent  of  Franciscans,  detected 
the  soldiers  who  were  concealed  there,  and  forced  them 
to  discover  as  much  as  they  knew  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  enterprize.  The  &ther  guardian,  who  had  gone 
to  Thionville  that  he  might  put  the  last  hand  to  his 
machinations,  was  seized  at  the  gate  as  he  returned; 
and  he,  in  order  to  save  himseU  from  the  rack,  revealed 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy. 

Yielleville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  traitora, 
and  having  frustrated  their  schemes,  was  solicitous  to 
take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  which  he  had  made, 
so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  imperialists.  For  this  purpose 
he  marched  out  with  the  best  troops  in  his  garrison, 
and,  placing  these  in  ambush  near  the  road  by  which 
the  father  guardian  had  informed  him  that  the  governor 
of  Thionville  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon  the 
imperialists  with  great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  per- 
fect security,  without  suspecting  any  danger  to  be  near. 
Confounded  at  this  sudden  attack  by  an  enemy  whom 
they  expected  to  surprize,  they  made  little  resistance ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  employed  in  this  service, 
among  whom  were  many  persons  of  distinction,  was  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  Before  next  morning,  Yielleville 
returned  to  Metz  in  triumph. 

No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  father  guardian  and  his  monks,  the 
framers  and  conductors  of  this  dangerous  conspiracy. 
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Regard  for  the  honour  of  a  body  bo  numerous  and 
respectable  as  the  Franciscans,  and  unwillingness  to 
afford  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Bomish  Church  by  their  disgrace,  seem  to  have  occap- 
sioned  this  delay.  But  at  length  the  necessity  of 
inflicting  exemplary  prmishment  upon  them,  in  order 
to  deter  others  from  venturing  to  commit  the  same 
crime,  became  so  evident  that  orders  were  issued  to 
proceed  to  their  trial.  Their  guilt  was  made  apparent 
by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  upon  the  father  guardian,  together  with  twenty 
monks.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed 
for  their  execution,  the  jailer  took  them  out  of  the 
dimgeons  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  confined 
separately,  and  shut  them  all  up  in  one  great  room, 
that  they  might  confess  their  sins  one  to  another,  and 
join  together  in  preparing  for  a  future  state.  But  as 
soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  instead  of  employing 
themselves  in  the  religious  exercises  suitable  to  their 
condition,  they  began  to  reproach  the  father  guardian, 
and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who  had  been  most 
active  in  seducing  them,  for  their  inordinate  ambition, 
which  had  brought  such  misery  on  them,  and  such 
disgrace  upon  their  order.  From  reproaches  they  pro- 
ceeded to  curses  and  execrations,  and  at  last,  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  and  despair,  they  fell  upon  them  with 
such  cadence  that  they  murdered  the  father  guardian 
on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  other  four,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  carry  them  next  morning  in  a  cart, 
together  with  the  dead  body  of  the  father  guardian, 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Six  of  the  youngest  were 
pardoned ;  the  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which  their 
crime  merited.*' 

"  Thuan.,  lib.  xv.  p.  522. — Bel-      M.  Charloix,  torn,  iii  p.  249,  etc. 
car.,   Com.   Rer.   GaL,    866.— -Mt5-      p.  347,  Par.,  1757. 
moires  du  Mar^ch.  Vielleyille,  par 
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Though  both  parties,  exhausted  bj  the  length  of  the 
war,  carried  it  on  in  this  languishing  manner,  neither 
of  tiiem  showed  any  disposition  to  listen  to  oyertures 
of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole,  indeed,  laboured  with  all  the 
zeal  becoming  his  piety  and  humanity,  to  re-establish 
concord  among  the  princes  of  Christendom.  He  had 
not  only  persuaded  his  mistress,  the  queen  of  England, 
to  enter  warmly  into  his  sentiments,  and  to  offer  her 
mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  but  had  prevailed 
both  on  the  emperor  and  king  of  France  to  send  thoir 
plenipotentiaries  to  a  village  between  Gfravelines  and 
Ardres.  He  himseU,  together  with  Ghirdiner,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  repaired  thither,  in  order  to  preside  as 
mediators  in  the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for 
adjusting  all  the  points  in  difference.  But,  though  each 
of  the  monarchs  committed  this  negotiation  to  some  of 
their  ministers,  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  con* 
fidence,  it  was  soon  evident  that  they  came  together 
with  no  sincere  desire  of  accommodation.  Each  pro-* 
posed  articles  so  extravagant  that  they  could  have  no 
hopes  of  their  being  accepted.  Pole,  after  exerting 
in  vain  all  his  zeal  and  address  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  relinquish  such  extravagant  demands,  and  to 
eonsent  to  the  substitution  of  more  equal  conditions, 
became  sensible  of  the  folly  of  wasting  time  in  attempt- 
ing to  re-establish  concord  between  those  whom  their 
obstinacy  rendered  irreconcilable,  broke  off  the  con- 
ference, and  returned  to  England.^* 

During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
Germany  enjoyed  such  profound  tranquillity  as  afforded 
the  diet  full  leisure  to  deliberate,  and  to  establish  proper 
regulations  concerning  a  point  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  internal  peace  of  the  empire.  By  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  in  1552,  it  had  been  referred  to  the 
next  diet  of  the  empire  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan 

**  Thuan.,  lib.  xy.  p.  523. — M^m.  de  Bibier,  torn.  iL  p.  613. 
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of  religious  pacification  which  was  there  agreed  upon. 
The  terror  and  the  confusion  with  which  the  violent 
commotions  excited  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had 
filled  Germany,  as  well  as  the  constant  attention  whioh 
Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  affidrs  of  Hungary, 
had  hitherto  prevented  the  holding  a  diet,  though  it 
had  been  summoned,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  to  meet  at  Augsburg. 

But,  as  a  diet  was  now  necessary  on  many  accounts, 
Ferdinand,  about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  had 
repaired  to  Augsburg.  Though  few  of  the  princes 
were  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies, 
he  opened  the  assembly  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed a  termination  of  the  dissensions  to  which  the 
new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to  religion 
had  given  rise,  not  only  as  the  first  and  great  business 
of  the  diet,  but  as  the  point  which  both  the  emperor 
and  he  had  most  at  heart.  He  represented  the  innu- 
merable obstacles  which  the  emperor  had  to  surmount 
before  he  could  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council,  as  well  as  the  &tal  accidents  which  had  for 
some  time  retarded,  and  had  at  last  suspended,  the 
consultations  of  that  assembly.  He  observed  that  ex." 
perience  had  already  taught  them  how  vain  it  was  to 
expect  any  remedy  for  evils,  which  demand  immediate 
redress,  from  a  general  council,  the  assembling  of  which 
would  either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberations  be  inter- 
rupted, by  the  dissensions  and  hostilities  of  the  princes 
of  Christendom;  that  a  national  council  in  Germany, 
which,  as  some  imagined,  might  be  called  with  greater 
ease  and  deliberate  with  more  perfect  security,  was  an 
assembly  of  an  unprecedented  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  was  uncertain  in  its  extent,  and  the  form  of  its 
proceedings  undefined;  that  in  his  opinion  there  re- 
mained but  one  method  for  composing  their  unhappy 
differences,  which,  though  it  had  been  often  tried  witii-^ 
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out  success,  might  jet  prove  effectual  if  it  were 
attempted  with  a  better  and  more  pacific  spirit  than 
had  appeared  on  former  occasions,  and  that  was  to 
choose  a  few  men  of  learning,  abiUties,  and  moderation, 
who,  by  discussing  the  disputed  articles  in  an  amicable 
conference,  might  explain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  the  contending  parties  either  to  unite  in  senti- 
ment or  to  differ  with  charity. 

This  speech,  being  printed  in  common  form  and  dis- 
persed over  the  empire,  reviyed  the  fears  and  jealousies 
of  the  Protestants.  Ferdinand,  they  observed  with 
much  surprize,  had  not  once  mentioned,  in  his  address 
to  the  diet,  the  treaty  of  Fassau,  the  stipulations  in 
which  they  considered  as  a  great  security  of  their  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  suspicions  to  which  this  gave  rise 
were  confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  they  daily  re- 
ceived of  the  extreme  severity  with  which  Ferdinand 
treated  their  Protestant  brethren  in  his  hereditary 
dominions;  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  consider  his 
actions  as  the  surest  indication  of  his  intentions,  this 
diminished  their  confidence  in  those  pompous  profes- 
sions of  moderation  and  of  zeal  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  concord,  to  which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  so 
repugnant. 

The  arrival  of  the  cardinal  Morone,  whom  the  pope 
had  appointed  to  attend  the  diet  as  his  nuncio,  com- 
pleted their  conviction,  and  left  them  no  room  to  doubt 
that  some  dangerous  machination  was  forming  against 
the  peace  or  safety  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Julius, 
elated  with  the  imexpected  return  of  the  English  nation 
from  apostasy,  began  to  flatter  himself  that,  the  spirit 
of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  spent  its  force,  the 
happy  period  was  come  when  the  Church  might  resume 
its  ancient  authority  and  be  obeyed  by  the  people  with 
the  same  tame  submission  as  formerly.  Full  of  these 
hopes,  he  had  sent  Morone  to  Augsburg,  with  instruo- 
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tions  to  employ  his  eloqaence  to  excite  the  Gtermans  to 
imitate  the  laudable  example  of  the  English,  and  his 
political  address  in  order  to  prevent  any  decree  of  the 
diet  to  the  detriment  of  the  Catholic  faith.  As  Morone 
inherited  from  his  &ther,  the  chancellor  of  Milan, 
uncommon  talents  for  negotiation  and  intrigue,  he 
could  hardly  haye  failed  of  embarrassing  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Protestants  in  the  diet,  or  of  defeating 
whatever  they  aimed  at  obtaining  in  it  for  their  further 
security. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  from  all 
the  danger  which  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  from 
Morone's  presence.  Julius,  by  abandoning  himself  to 
pleasures  and  amusements  no  less  unbecoming  his  age 
than  his  character,  having  contracted  such  habits  of 
dissipation  that  any  serious  occupation,  especially  if 
attended  with  difficulty,  became  an  intolerable  burden 
to  him,  had  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew 
to  hold  a  consistory,  because  he  expected  there  a  violent 
opposition  to  his  schemes  in  favour  of  that  young  man. 
But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  he  could  invent  for 
eluding  this  request  were  exhausted,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  indolent  aversion  to  business  continued  to  grow 
upon  him,  he  feigned  indisposition  rather  than  yield  to 
his  nephew's  importunity ;  and,  that  he  might  give  the 
deceit  a  greater  colour  of  probability,  he  not  only  con- 
fined himself  to  his  apartment,  but  changed  his  usual 
diet  and  manner  of  life.  By  persisting  too  long  in 
acting  this  ridiculous  part,  he  contracted  a  real  disease, 
of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  leaving  his  infamous 
minion,  the  Cardinal  di  Monte,  to  bear  his  name,  and 
to  disgrace  the  dignity  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
him.**  As  soon  as  Morone  heard  of  his  death,  he  set 
out  abruptly  from  Augsburg,  where  he  had  resided  only 

••  Onnphr.  Panvinius  de  Vitis  Pontificum,  p.  320. — ^Thuan.,  lib.  xv. 
p.  617. 
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a  few  days,  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  election  of 
a  new  pontiff. 

One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  being  thus 
remoyed,  the  Protestants  soon  became  sensible  that 
their  conjectures  concerning  Ferdinand's  intentions, 
howeyer  specious,  were  ill  founded,  and  that  he  had 
no  thoughts  of  yiolating  the  articles  favourable  to  them 
in  the  treaty  of  Fassau.  CSiarles,  from  the  time  that 
Maurice  had  defeated  all  his  schemes  in  the  empire, 
and  oTertumed  the  great  scheme  of  religious  and  civil 
despotism  which  he  had  almost  established  there,  gave 
little  attention  to  the  internal  government  of  Germany, 
and  permitted  his  brother  to  pursue  whatever  measures 
he  judged  most  salutary  and  expedient.  Ferdinand, 
less  ambitious  and  enterprising  than  the  emperor,  in- 
stead of  resuming  a  plan  which  he,  with  power  and 
resources  so  far  superior,  had  failed  of  accomplishing, 
endeavoured  to  attach  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  his 
family  by  an  administration  uniformly  moderate  and 
equitable.  To  this  he  gave,  at  present,  particular  atten- 
tion, because  his  situation  at  this  juncture  rendered  it 
necessary  to  court  their  favour  and  support  with  more 
than  usual  assiduity. 

Charles  had  again  resumed  his  favourite  project  of 
acquiring  the  imperial  crown  for  his  son  Philip,  the 
prosecution  of  which  the  reception  it  had  met  with 
when  first  proposed  had  obliged  him  to  suspend,  but 
had  not  induced  him  to  relinquish.  This  led  him 
warmly  to  renew  his  request  to  his  brother  that  he 
would  accept  of  some  compensation  for  his  prior  right 
of  succession,  and  sacrifice  that  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  was  as  little  dis- 
posed as  formerly  to  give  such  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  self-denial,  being  sensible  that  in  order  to 
defeat  this  scheme  not  only  the  most  inflexible  firm- 
ness on  his  part,  but  a  vigorous  declaration  from  the 
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princes  of  the  empire  in  behalf  of  his  title,  was  requisite, 
was  willing  to  purchase  their  favour  by  gratifying 
them  in  every  point  that  they  deemed  interesting  or 
essential. 

At  the  same  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate 
and  extraordinary  aid  from  the  Gtermanic  body,  as  the 
Turks,  after  having  wrested  from  him  great  part  of  his 
Hungarian  territories,  were  ready  to  attack  the  pro- 
vinces still  subject  to  his  authority  with  a  formidable 
army,  against  which  he  could  bring  no  equal  force  into 
the  field.  For  this  aid  from  Germany  he  could  not 
hope  if  the  internal  peace  of  the  empire  were  not 
established  on  a  foimdation  solid  in  itself,  and  which 
should  appear  even  to  the  Protestants  so  secure  and  so 
permanent  as  might  not  only  allow  them  to  engage  in 
a  distant  war  with  safety,  but  might  encourage  them  to 
act  in  it  with  vigour. 

A  step  taken  by  the  Protestants  themselves,  a  short 
time  after  the  opening  of  the  diet,  rendered  him  still 
more  cautious  of  giving  them  any  new  cause  of  offence. 

As  soon  as  the  publication  of  Ferdinand's  speech 
awakened  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg, 
together  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  met  at  Naum- 
burg,  and,  confirming  the  ancient  treaty  of  confraternity 
which  had  long  united  their  families,  they  added  to  it 
a  new  article,  hj  which  the  contracting  parties  bound 
themselves  to  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
and  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  it  contained  in  their 
respective  dominions.^^ 

Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  these  considerations, 
employed  his  utmost  address  in  conducting  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  diet  so  as  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  a 
party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose 
enmity^  as  they  had  not  only  taken  the  alarm  but  had 

'*  Chytnai  SaxoniA,  48a 
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begun  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  he  had  00  much 
reason  to  dread.  The  members  of  the  diet  readily 
agreed  to  Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the  state  of 
religion  into  consideration  previous  to  any  other  business. 
But,  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  it,  both  parties  dis- 
coTcred  all  the  zeal  and  animosity  which  a  subject  so 
interesting  naturally  engenders,  and  which  the  rancour 
of  controversy,  together  with  the  violence  of  civil  war, 
had  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  Protestants  contended  that  the  security  which 
they  claimed  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Fassau 
should  extend,  without  limitation,  to  all  who  had 
hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  who 
should  hereafter  embrace  it.  The  Catholics,  having 
first  of  all  asserted  the  pope's  right  as  the  supreme  and 
final  judge  with  respect  to  all  articles  of  faith,  declared 
that  though,  on  account  of  the  present  situation  of  the 
empire,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  willing  to 
confirm  the  toleration  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Fassau 
to  such  as  had  already  adopted  the  new  opinions,  they 
must  insist  that  this  indulgence  should  not  be  extended 
either  to  those  cities  which  had  conformed  to  the  In- 
terim or  to  such  ecclesiastics  as  should  for  the  future 
apostatize  from  the  Church  of  Eome.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  such  opposite  pretensions,  which 
were  supported  on  each  side  by  the  most  elaborate  argu- 
ments and  the  greatest  acrimony  of  expression  that  the 
abilities  or  zeal  of  theologians  long  exercised  in  disputa- 
tion could  suggest.  Ferdinand,  however,  by  his  address 
and  perseverance,  by  softening  some  things  on  each 
side,  by  putting  a  favourable  meaning  upon  others,  by 
represc^nting  incessantly  the  necessity  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  concord,  and  by  threatening,  on  some 
occasions,  when  all  other  considerations  were  disre- 
garded, to  dissolve  the  diet,  brought  them  at  leogth  to 
a  conclusion  in  which  they  all  agreed. 
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Conformably  to  this,  a  recess  was  framed,  approTed 
of,  and  published  with  the  usual  formalities.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  articles  which  it  contained :  that 
such  princes  and  cities  as  have  declared  their  approba- 
tion of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  shall  be  permitted 
to  profess  the  doctrine  and  exercise  the  worship  which 
it  authorizes,  without  interruption  or  molestation  from 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Bomans,  or  any  power  or 
person  whatsoever ;  that  the  Protestants,  on  their  part, 
shall  give  no  disquiet  to  the  princes  and  states  who 
adhere  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  Bome ; 
that,  for  the  future,  no  attempt  shall  be  made  towards 
terminating  religious  difEerences  but  by  the  gentle  and 
pacific  methods  of  persuasion  and  conference ;  that  the 
popish  ecclesiastics  shall  claim  no  spiritual  jurisdiction 
in  such  states  as  receive  the  Confession  of  Augsburg ; 
that  such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  revenues  of  the 
Church,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Fassau,  shall  retain 
possession  of  them,  and  be  liable  to  no  prosecution  in 
the  imperial  chamber  on  that  account ;  that  the  supreme 
civil  power  in  every  state  shall  have  right  to  establish 
what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem  proper, 
and,  if  any  of  its  subjects  refuse  to  conform  to  these, 
shall  permit  them  to  remove,  with  all  theii  effects, 
whithersoever  they  shall  please ;  that  if  any  prelate  or 
ecclesiastic  shall  hereafter  abandon  the  Bomish  religion 
he  shall  instantly  relinquish  his  diocese  or  benefice,  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  in  whom  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion is  vested  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election,  as 
if  the  office  were  vacant  by  death  or  translation,  and  to 
appoint  a  successor  of  undoubted  attachment  to  the 
ancient  system.^ 

Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  famous  recess, 
which  is  the  basis  of  religious  peace  in  Germany  and 
the  bond  of  union  among  its  various  states,  the  senti- 

^  Sleid.,  620.— F.  Paul,  368.— Pallav.,  ii  161. 
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meats  of  whicih  sre  so  eiirsmely  diffetent  irith  XMpeofe 
to  points  the  most  inteiestiiig  as  well  as  iniporlBiiL  In 
our  age  and  nation,  to  wbidi  the  idea  of  toknituni  is 
*M»fli*y  and  its  beneflcial  effiaots  well  known,  it  vmj 
seem  strange  that  a  method  of  terminating  liiefar  di»- 
sensiona,  so  snitahle  to  the  mild  and  ohaxitaUe  wgiak 
of  the  Christian  religion,  did  not  sooner  ooonr  to  the 
oontending  parties.  But  this  expedient,  however  sahii' 
tary,  was  so  repngnant  to  the  sentiments  and  praotiee 
of  Christians  during  many  ages  that  it  did  not  lie 
obvions  to  discovery;  Among  the  ancient  heatiiensi 
all  whose  dmties  were  local  and  tutelary,  diversily  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  object  or  rites,  of  reli^ous 
worship  seems  to  have  been  no  source  of  animosity, 
because  the  acknowledging  veneration  to  be  doe  to  any 
one  god  did.  not  imply  denial  of  the  existence  or  the 
power  of  any  other  gcd ;  nor  were  the  modes  and  lites 
of  worship  established  in  one  country  incompatible  with 
those  which  other  nations  approved  of  and  observed. 
Thus  the  errors  in  their  system  of  theology  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  productive  of  concord;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  amazing  number  of  their  deities, 
as  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  their  ceremonies,  a 
sociable  and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  almost  universally 
in  the  pagan  world. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one 
Supreme  Being  to  be  the  sole  object  of  religious  venera- 
tion, and  prescribed  the  form  of  worship  most  accept* 
able  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it  held,  of 
consequence,  every  other  system  of  religion,  as  a  devia* 
tion  from  what  was  established  by  divine  authority,  to 
be  false  and  impious.  Hence  arose  the  zeal  of  the  first 
converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in  propagating  its  doc- 
trines, and  the  ardour  with  which  they  laboured  to 
overturn  every  other  form  of  worship.  They  employed, 
however,  for  this  purpose  no  methods  but  such  as  suited 
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the  nature  of  religion.  By  the  force  of  powerful  argu- 
ments they  convinced  the  understandings  of  men ;  by 
the  charms  of  superior  virtue  they  allured  and  capti- 
vated their  hearts.  At  length  the  civil  power  declared  * 
in  favour  of  Christianity ;  and,  though  numbers,  imi- 
tating the  example  of  their  superiors,  crowded  into  the 
Church,  many  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  supersti- 
tions. Enraged  at  their  obstinacy,  the  ministers  of 
religion,  whose  zeal  was  still  unabated,  though  their 
sanctity  and  virtue  were  much  diminished,  forgot  so 
far  the  nature  of  their  own  mission,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments which  they  ought  to  have  employed,  that  they 
armed  the  imperial  power  against  these  unhappy  men, 
and,  as  they  could  not  persuade,  they  tried  to  compel 
them  to  believe. 

At  the  same  time,  controversies  concerning  articles 
of  faith  multiplied,  from  various  causes,  among  Chris- 
tians themselves,  and  the  same  unhallowed  weapons 
which  had  first  been  used  against  the  enemies  of  their 
religion  were  turned  against  each  other.  Every  zealous 
disputant  endeavoured  to  interest  the  civil  magistrate  in 
his  cause,  and  each  in  his  turn  employed  the  secular 
arm  to  crush  or  to  exterminate  his  opponents.  Not  long 
after,  the  bishops  of  Bome  put  in  their  claim  to  in- 
fallibility in  explaining  articles  of  faith  and  deciding 
points  in  controversy ;  and,  bold  as  the  pretension  was, 
they,  by  their  artifices  and  perseverance,  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  mankind  and  brought  them  to  recognize 
it.  To  doubt  or  to  deny  any  doctrine  to  which  these 
unerring  instructors  had  given  the  sanction  of  their 
approbation  was  held  to  be  not  only  a  resisting  of  truth, 
but  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their  sacred  authority ; 
and  the  secular  power,  of  which  by  various  arts  they 
had  acquired  the  absolute  direction,  was  instantly 
employed  to  avenge  both. 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accustomed,  during    many 
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centuries,  to  see  specolatiye  opinions  propagated  or 
defended  by  force ;  the  charity  and  mutual  forbearance 
which  Christianity  recommends  with  so  much  warmth 
were  forgotten ;  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  of 
private  judgment  were  unheard  of;  and  not  only  the 
idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself,  in  the  sense 
now  affixed  to  it,  was  imknown.  A  right  to  extirpate 
error  by  force  was  uniyersally  allowed  to  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  such  as  possessed  the  knowledge  of  truth ; 
and  as  each  party  of  Christians  believed  that  they 
had  got  possession  of  this  valuable  attainment,  they 
all  claimed  and  exercised,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the 
rights  which  it  was  supposed  to  convey.  The  Eoman 
Catholics,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  decisions  of  an 
infallible  judge,  never  doubted  that  truth  was  on  their 
side,  and  openly  called  on  the  civil  power  to  repel  the 
impious  and  heretical  innovators  who  had  risen  up 
against  it.  The  Protestants,  no  less  confident  that 
their  doctrine  was  well  founded,  required,  with  equal 
ardour,  the  princes  of  their  party  to  check  such  as  pre- 
sumed to  impugn  it.  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Knox, 
the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  their  respective 
countries,  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity, 
inflicted  the  same  punishments  upon  such  as  called 
in  question  any  article  in  their  creeds,  which  were 
denounced  against  their  own  disciples  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  To  their  followers,  and  perhaps  to  their 
opponents,  it  would  have  appeared  a  symptom  of  diffi- 
dence in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or  an  acknowledge 
ment  that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not 
employed  in  its  defence  all  those  means  which  it  was 
supposed  truth  had  a  right  to  employ. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
before  toleration,  under  its  present  form,  was  admitted 
first  into  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
from  thence  introduced  into  England.      Long  experi- 
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ence  of  the  calamities  flowing  from  mutual  persecution, 
the  influence  of  free  government,  the  light  and  humanity 
acquired  by  the  progress  of  science,  together  with  the 
prudence  and  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all 
requisite  in  order  to  establish  a  regulation  so  repugnant 
to  the  ideas  which  all  the  different  sects  had  adopted, 
from  mistaken  conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of 
religion  and  the  rights  of  truth,  or  which  all  of  them 
had  derived  from  the  erroneous  maxims  established  by 
the  Church  of  Bome. 

The  recess  of  Augsburg,  it  is  evident,  was  founded 
on  no  such  Uberal  and  enlarged  sentiments  concerning 
freedom  of  religious  inquiry  or  the  nature  of  toleration. 
It  was  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  of  pacification, 
which  political  considerations  alone  had  suggested  to 
the  contending  parties,  and  regard  for  their  mutual 
tranquillity  and  safety  had  rendered  necessary.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  an  article  in 
the  recess  itself,  by  which  the  beneflts  of  the  pacifica- 
tion are  declared  to  extend  only  to  the  Catholics  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg  on  the  other.  The  followers  of  Zuinglius 
and  Calvin  remained,  in  consequence  of  that  exclusion, 
without  any  protection  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
denounced  against  heretics.  Nor  did  they  obtain  any 
legal  security  until  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  near 
a  century  after  this  period,  provided  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  enjoy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the 
Lutherans,  all  the  advantages  and  protection  which  the 
recess  of  Augsburg  affords. 

But,  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  security  which  they  acquired  by  this  recess, 
such  as  adhered  to  the  ancient  system  had  no  less 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it  which  pre- 
served entire  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  the  bene- 
fices of  such  ecclesiastics  as  should  hereafter  renounoe 
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its  doctrines.  This  article,  known  in  Oermany  by  the 
name  of  the  Heclesiastical  Reservation^  was  apparently 
so  conformable  to  the  idea,  and  to  the  rights  of  an 
established  church,  and  it  seemed  so  equitable  to  pre- 
vent revenues,  which  had  been  originally  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  persons  attached  to  a  certain 
system,  from  being  alienated  to  any  other  purpose^ 
that  the  Protestants,  though  they  foresaw  its  conse- 
quences, were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  opposition  to 
it.  As  the  Boman  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire 
have  taken  care  to  see  this  article  exactly  observed  in 
every  case  where  there  was  an  opportunity  of  putting 
it  in  execution,  it  has  proved  the  great  barrier  of  the 
Bomish  Church  in  Oermany  against  the  Beformation ; 
and  as,  from  this  period,  the  same  temptation  of  in* 
terest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics  to  relinquish  the 
established  system,  there  have  been  few  of  that  order 
who  have  loved  truth  with  such  disinterested  and  ardent 
affection  as  for  its  sake  to  abandon  the  rich  benefices 
which  they  had  in  possession. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet,  Marcellus  Cervino, 
Cardinal  di  Santo  Croce,  was  elected  pope  in  room  of 
Julius.  lie,  in  imitation  of  Adrian,  did  not  change 
his  uaine  on  being  exalted  to  the  papal  chair.  As  he 
equalled  that  poiitiif  in  purity  of  intention,  while  he 
excelled  him  much  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  still 
more  in  knowledge  of  the  state  and  genius  of  the  papal 
court,  as  lie  had  capacity  to  discern  what  reformation 
it  needed,  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear,  such  regula- 
tions Wi^Yii  expected  from  his  virtue  and  wisdom  as 
would  liave  removed  many  of  its  grossest  and  most 
flagrant  corruptions,  and  have  contributed  towards 
reconciling  to  the  Church  such  as,  from  indignation  at 
these  enormities,  had  abandoned  its  communion.  But 
this  excellent  pontiff  was  only  8ho>vn  to  the  Church, 
and  immediately  snatched  away.     The  confinement  in 
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the  conclave  had  impaired  his  health,  and  the  &tigiie 
of  tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  accession,  together 
with  too  intense  and  anxious  application  of  mind  to  the 
schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  exhausted 
so  entirely  the  vigour  of  his  feeble  constitution,  that  he 
sickened  on  the  tweUth,  and  died  on  the  twentieth  day 
after  his  election.* 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrigue,  peculiar 
to  conclaves,  were  displayed  in  that  which  was  held 
for  electing  a  successor  to  Marcellus ;  the  cardinals  of 
the  imperial  and  French  factions  labouring  with  equal 
ardour  to  gain  the  necessary  number  of  suffi*ages  for 
one  of  their  own  party.  But,  after  a  struggle  of  no 
long  duration,  though  conducted  with  all  the  warmth 
and  eagerness  natural  to  men  contending  for  so  great 
an  object,  they  united  in  choosing  John  Peter  Caraffit, 
the  eldest  member  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of 
Count  Montorio,  a  nobleman  of  an  illustrious  family 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  address  and  influence 
of  Cardinal  Famese,  who  favoured  his  pretensions, 
Carafia's  own  merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which 
soothed  all  the  disappointed  candidates  with  the  near 
prospect  of  a  new  vacancy,  concurred  in  bringing  about 
this  speedy  union  of  suffrages.  In  order  to  testify  his 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Paid  III.,  by  whom  he  had 
been  created  cardinal,  as  well  as  his  gratitude  to  the 
family  of  Famese,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  IV. 

The  choice  of  a  prelate  of  such  a  singular  character, 
and  who  had  long  held  a  course  extremely  different 
from  that  which  usually  led  to  the  dignity  now  con- 
ferred upon  him,  filled  the  Italians,  who  had  nearest 
access  to  observe  his  manners  and  deportment,  with 
astonishment,  and  kept  them  in  suspense  and  solicitude 
with  regard  to  his  future  conduct.  Paul,  though  bom 
in  a  rank  of  life  which,  without  any  other  merit,  might 

»•  Thuan.,  520. — ^F.  Paul,  365.— OnupL  PanvixL,  321,  eta 
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have  secured  to  him  the  highest  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, had  from  his  early  years  applied  to  study  with 
all  the  assiduity  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  his 
personal  attainments  to  render  him  conspicuous.  By 
means  of  this,  he  not  only  acquired  profound  skill  in 
scholastic  theology,  but  added  to  that  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  of  polite  litera- 
ture, the  study  of  which  had  been  lately  revived  in 
Italy,  and  was  pursued  at  this  time  with  great  ardour. 
His  mind,  however,  naturally  gloomy  and  severe,  was 
more  formed  to  imbibe  the  sour  spirit  of  the  former 
than  to  receive  any  tincture  of  elegance  or  liberality 
of  sentiment  from  the  latter;  so  that  he  acquired 
rather  the  qualities  and  passions  of  a  recluse  ecclesiastic 
than  the  talents  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great 
affidrs.  Accordingly,  when  he  entered  into  orders, 
although  several  rich  benefices  were  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  he  was  early  employed  as  a  nimcio  in  different 
courts,  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  that  course  of 
life,  and  languished  to  be  in  a  situation  more  suited 
to  his  taste  and  temper.  With  this  view,  he  resigned 
at  once  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  having 
instituted  an  order  of  regular  priests,  whom  he  deno- 
minated Theatines,  from  the  name  of  the  arcbishopric 
which  he  had  held,  he  associated  himself  as  a  member 
of  their  fraternity,  conformed  to  all  the  rigorous  rules 
to  which  he  had  subjected  them,  and  preferred  the 
solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  with  the  honour  of  being 
the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  great  objects  which 
the  court  of  Rome  presented  to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  he  remained  for  many  years,  until 
Paul  III.,  induced  by  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  and 
knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  consult 
with  him  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be 
most  proper  and  effectual  for  suppressing  heresy  and 
re-establishing  the  ancient   authority  of    the    Church. 
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Haying  thus  allured  him  from  his  solitude,  the  pope, 
partly  by  his  entreaties,  and  partly  by  his  authority, 
prevailed  on  him  to  accept  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  to 
resume  the  benefices  which  ]tie  had  resigned,  and  to 
return  again  into  the  usual  path  of  ecclesiastical  am- 
bition, which  he  seemed  to  have  relinquished.  But 
during  two  successiye  pontificates,  under  the  first  of 
which  the  court  of  Home  was  the  most  artful  and 
interested,  and  under  the  second  the  most  dissolute,  of 
any  in  Europe,  Caraffa  retained  his  monastic  austerity. 
He  was  an  avowed  and  bitter  enemy  not  only  of  dl 
innovation  in  opinion,  but  of  every  irregularity  in 
practice;  he  was  the  chief  instrument  in  establishing 
the  formidable  and  odious  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
in  the  papal  territories ;  he  appeared  a  violent  advocate 
on  all  occasions  for  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  a  severe  censurer  of  every  measure 
which  seemed  to  flow  from  motives  of  policy  or  in- 
terest rather  than  from  zeal  for  the  honour  of  tiie  eccle- 
siastical order  and  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see.  Under 
a  prelate  of  such  a  character,  the  Boman  courtiers 
expected  a  severe  and  violent  pontificate,  during  which 
the  principles  of  sound  policy  would  be  sacrificed  to 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  priestly  zeal ;  while  the  people 
of  Eome  were  apprehensive  of  seeing  the  sordid  and 
forbidding  rigour  of  monastic  manners  substituted  in 
place  of  the  magnificence  to  which  they  had  long  been 
accustomed  in  the  papal  court.  These  apprehensions 
Paul  was  extremely  solicitous  to  remove.  At  his  first 
entrance  upon  the  administration  he  laid  aside  that 
austerity  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  his  person 
and  family ;  and  when  the  master  of  his  household 
inquired  in  what  manner  he  would  choose  to  live,  he 
haughtily  replied,  "  As  becomes  a  great  prince."  He 
ordered  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  to  be  con- 
ducted with  more  than  usual  pomp,  and  endeavoured  to 
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render  himself  popular  by  several  acts  of  liberality  and 
indulgence  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Bome.^ 

His  natural  severity  of  temper,  however,  would  have 
soon  returned  upon  him,  and  would  have  justified  the 
conjectures  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as  the  fears  of  the 
people,  if  he  had  not,  immediately  after  his  election, 
called  to  Bome  two  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his 
brother,  the  Count  of  Montorio.  The  eldest  he  pro- 
moted to  be  governor  of  Bome;  the  youngest,  who 
had  hitherto  served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the 
armies  of  Spain  and  France,  and  whose  disposition 
as  well  as  manners  were  still  more  foreign  from  the 
clerical  character  than  his  profession,  he  created  a 
cardinal,  and  appointed  him  legate  of  Bologna,  the 
second  office  in  power  and  dignity  which  a  pope  can 
bestow.  These  marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than 
extravagant,  he  accompanied  with  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  and  attachment;  and,  forgetting  all  his 
former  severe  maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  no  other 
object  than  the  aggrandizing  of  his  nephews.  Their 
ambition,  unfortunately  for  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to 
be  satisfied  with  any  moderate  acquisition.  They  had 
seen  the  family  of  Medici  raised  by  the  interest  of  the 
popes  of  that  house  to  supreme  power  in  Tuscany  ; 
Paul  III.  had,  by  his  abilities  and  address,  secured  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  family  of  Famese. 
They  aimed  at  some  establishment  for  themselves,  no 
less  considerable  and  independent ;  and,  as  they  could 
not  expect  that  the  pope  would  carry  his  indulgence 
towards  them  so  far  as  to  secularize  any  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church,  they  had  no  prospect  of 
attaining  what  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  the 
imperial  dominions  in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  seizing  some 
portion  of  them.     This  alone  they  would  have  deemed 

»  Platina,  p.  327.— Custaldo,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.,  Rom.,  1615,  p.  70. 
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a  suf&cient    reason  for  sowing  the   seeds  of  discord 
between  their  uncle  and  the  emperor. 

But  Cardinal  Caraffa  |iad^  besides,  private  reaaonfi 
which  filled  him  with  hatred  and  enmity  to  the  emperor. 
While  he  served  in  the  Spanish  troops,  he  had  not 
received  such  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  as  he 
thought  due  to  his  birth  and  merit.  Disgusted  with 
this  ill  usage,  he  had  abruptly  quitted  the  imperial 
service ;  and,  entering  into  that  of  France,  he  had  not 
only  met  with  such  a  reception  as  soothed  his  vanity 
and  attached  him  to  the  French  interest,  but  by  con- 
tracting an  intimate  friendship  with  Strozzi,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Tuscany,  he  had  imbibed 
a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  emperor,  as  the  great  enemy 
to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Italian  states. 
Nor  was  the  pope  himself  indisposed  to  receive  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  the  emperor.  The  opposition 
given  to  his  election  by  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial 
faction  left  in  his  mind  deep  resentment,  which  was 
heightened  by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  from 
Charles  or  his  ministers. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed 
various  devices  in  order  to  exasperate  him  beyond  a 
possibility  of  reconciliation.  They  aggravated  every 
circumstance  which  could  be  deemed  any  indication  of 
the  emperor's  dissatisfaction  with  his  promotion ;  they 
read  to  him  an  intercepted  letter,  in  which  Charles 
taxed  the  cardinals  of  his  party  with  negligence  or 
incapacity  in  not  having  defeated  Paul's  election ;  they 
pretended,  at  one  time,  to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy 
formed  by  the  imperial  minister  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
against  the  pope's  life ;  they  alarmed  him,  at  another, 
with  accounts  of  a  plot  for  assassinating  themselves. 
By  these  artifices  they  kept  his  mind,  which  was 
naturally  violent,  and  become  suspicious  from  old  age, 
in   such  perpetual  agitation  as  precipitated  him  into 
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measures  which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  the  first 
person  to  condemn.^  He  seized  some  of  the  cardinalB 
who  were  most  attached  to  the  emperor,  and  confined 
them  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;  he  persecuted  the 
Colonnas  and  other  Boman  barons,  the  ancient  retainers 
to  the  imperial  faction,  with  the  utmost  severity ;  and, 
discovering  on  all  occasions  his  distrust,  fear,  or  hatred 
of  the  emperor,  he  began  at  last  to  court  the  friendship 
of  the  French  king,  and  seemed  willing  to  throw  himself 
absolutely  upon  him  for  support  and  protection. 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  his  nephews  wished 
to  bring  him,  as  most  favourable  to  their  ambitious 
schemes ;  and  as  the  accomplishment  of  these  depended 
on  their  uncle's  life,  whose  advanced  age  did  not 
admit  of  losing  a  moment  unnecessarily  in  negotiations, 
instead  of  treating  at  second  hand  with  the  French 
ambassador  at  Bome,  they  prevailed  on  the  pope  to 
despatch  a  person  of  confidence  directly  to  the  court 
of  France,  with  such  overtures  on  his  part  as  they 
hoped  would  not  be  rejected.  He  proposed  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  between  Henry  and  the  pope; 
that  they  should  attack  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  with  their  united  forces;  and,  if 
their  arms  should  prove  successful,  that  the  ancient 
republican  form  of  government  should  be  re-established 
in  the  former,  and  the  investiture  of  the  latter  should 
be  granted  to  one  of  the  French  king's  sons,  after 
reserving  a  certain  territory  which  should  be  annexed 
to  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  together  with  an  in- 
dependent and  princely  establishment  for  each  of  the 
pope's  nephews. 

The  king,  allured  by  these  specious  projects,  gave  a 
most  favourable  audience  to  the  envoy.  But  when  the 
matter  was  proposed  in  council,  the  Constable  Mont- 

^  Ripamontii   Hist   Patria9,  lib.      — Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii  616. — ^Adii- 
iiL   1146,  ap.  Qrsov.  Thes.,  yoL  ii      ani,  Istor.,  L  906. 
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morency,  whose  natural  caution  and  aversion  to  daring 
enterprises  increased  with  age  and  experience,  remon- 
strated with  great  vehemence  against  the  alliance.  He 
put  Henry  in  mind  how  fatal  to  France  every  expedi- 
tion into  Italy  had  been  during  three  successive  reigns ; 
and  if  such  an  enterprise  had  proved  too  great  for  the 
nation,  even  when  its  strength  and  finances  were  entire, 
there  was  no  reason  to  hope  for  success  if  it  should  ' 
be  attempted  now,  when  both  were  exhausted  by 
extraordinary  efforts  during  wars  which  had  lasted, 
with  little  interruption,  almost  half  a  century.  He 
represented  the  manifest  imprudence  of  entering  into 
engagements  with  a  pope  of  fourscore,  as  any  system 
which  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than  his  life 
must  be  extremely  precarious;  and  upon  the  event 
of  his  death,  which  could  not  be  distant,  the  face  of 
things,  together  with  the  inclination  of  the  Italian 
states,  must  instantly  change,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
the  war  be  left  upon  the  king  alone.  To  these  con- 
siderations he  added  the  near  prospect  which  they  now 
had  of  a  final  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  who, 
having  taken  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  the  world, 
wished  to  transmit  his  kingdoms  in  peace  to  his  son ; 
and  he  concluded  with  representing  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  drawing  the  arms  of  England  upon  France, 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  re-establishment  of  tran- 
quillity in  Europe  was  prevented  by  the  ambition  of  its 
monarch. 

These  arguments,  weighty  in  themselves,  and  urged 
by  a  minister  of  great  authority,  would  probably  have 
determined  the  king  to  decline  any  connection  with 
the  pope.  But  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother, 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  delighted  no  less  in 
bold  and  dangerous  undertakings  than  Montmorency 
shunned  them,  declared  warmly  for  an  alliance  with  the 
pope.     The    cardinal    expected   to    be   intrusted  with 
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the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  in  the  court  of  Borne 
to  which  this  alliance  would  give  rise ;  the  duke  hoped 
to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army  which  would  be 
appointed  to  invade  Naples;  and,  considering  them- 
selves as  already  in  these  stations,  vast  projects  opened 
to  their  aspiring  and  unbounded  ambition.  Their 
credit,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  king's  mis- 
tress, the  famous  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  was  at  that 
time  entirely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  family  of 
Guise,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  Montmorency's 
prudent  remonstrances,  and  prevailed  on  an  incon- 
siderate prince  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  pope's 
envoy. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  he  had  expected,  was 
immediately  sent  to  Bome,  with  full  powers  to  conclude 
the  treaty  and  to  concert  measures  for  carrying  it 
into  execution.  Before  he  could  reach  that  city,  the 
pope,  either  from  reflecting  on  the  danger  and  uncer- 
tain issue  of  all  military  operations,  or  through  the 
address  of  the  imperial  ambassador,  who  had  been  at 
great  pains  to  soothe  him,  had  not  only  begun  to  lose 
much  of  the  ardour  with  which  he  had  commenced 
the  negotiation  with  France,  but  even  discovered  great 
unwillingness  to  continue  it.  In  order  to  rouse  him 
from  this  fit  of  despondency,  and  to  rekindle  his  former 
rage,  his  nephews  had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  they 
had  already  practised  with  so  much  success.  They 
alarmed  him  with  new  representations  of  the  emperor's 
hostile  intentions,  with  fresh  accounts  which  they  had 
received  of  threats  uttered  against  him  by  the  imperial 
ministers,  and  with  new  discoveries  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  made  of  conspiracies  formed,  and  just 
ready  to  take  effect,  against  his  life. 

But  these  artifices,  having  been  formerly  tried,  would 
not  have  operated  a  second  time  with  the  same  force, 
nor  have  made  the  impression  which  they  wished^  if 
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Paul  had  not  been  excited  by  an  offence  of  that  kind 
which  he  was  least  able  to  bear.  He  received  advice 
of  the  recess  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  of  the  tolera- 
tion which  was  thereby  granted  to  the  Protestants; 
and  this  threw  him  at  once  into  such  transports  of 
passion  against  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans 
as  carried  him  headlong  into  all  the  violent  measures 
of  his  nephews.  Full  of  high  ideas  with  respect  to 
the  papal  prerogative,  and  animated  with  the  fiercest 
zeal  against  heresy,  he  considered  the  liberty  of  deciding 
concerning  religious  matters,  which  had  been  assumed 
by  an  assembly  composed  chiefly  of  laymen,  as,  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  unpardonable  encroachment  on  that 
jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  him  alone,  and  regarded 
the  indulgence  which  had  been  given  to  the  Protestants 
as  an  impious  act  of  that  power  which  the  diet  had 
usurped.  He  complained  loudly  of  both  to  the  imperial 
ambassador.  He  insisted  that  the  recess  of  the  diet 
should  immediately  be  declared  illegal  and  void.  He 
threatened  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Bomans,  in 
case  they  should  either  refuse  or  delay  to  gratify  him 
in  this  particular,  with  the  severest  effects  of  his 
vengeance.  He  talked  in  a  tone  of  authority  and 
command  which  might  have  suited  a  pontiff  of  the 
tweKth  century,  when  a  papal  decree  was  sufficient  to 
have  shaken,  or  to  have  overturned,  the  throne  of  the 
greatest  monarch  in  Europe,  but  which  was  altogether 
improper  in  that  age,  especially  when  addressed  to  the 
minister  of  a  prince  who  had  so  often  made  pontiffs 
more  formidable  than  Paul  feel  the  weight  of  his  power. 
The  ambassador,  however,  heard  all  his  extravagant 
propositions  and  menaces  with  much  patience,  and 
endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  putting  him  in  mind 
of  the  extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperor  had  been 
reduced  at  Inspruck,  of  the  engagements  which  he  had 
come  under  to   the  Protestants  in  order  to   extricate 
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himself,  of  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  these,  and  of  ao- 
commodating  his  conduct  to  the  situation  of  his  afGun. 
But,  weighty  as  these  considerations  were,  they  made 
no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  haughty  and  bigoted 
pontiff,  who  instantly  replied  that  he  would  absolve 
him  by  his  apostolic  authority  from  those  impious 
engagements,  and  even  command  him  not  to  perform 
them;  that  in  carrying  on  the  cause  of  God  and  of 
the  Church,  no  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  maxims 
of  worldly  prudence  and  poUcy ;  and  that  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  emperor's  schemes  in  Germany  might  justly 
be  deemed  a  mark  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against 
him  on  account  of  his  having  paid  little  attention  to 
the  former,  while  he  regulated  his  conduct  entirely 
by  the  latter.  Having  said  this,  he  tmned  from  the 
ambassador  abruptly,  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherish  these 
sentiments,  and  easily  wrought  up  his  arrogant  mindi 
fraught  with  all  the  monkish  ideas  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  papal  supremacy,  to  such  a  pitch  of  resentment 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  such  a  high  opinion 
of  his  own  power,  that  he  talked  continually  of  his  being 
the  successor  of  those  who  had  deposed  kings  and  em- 
perors ;  that  he  was  exalted  as  head  over  them  all,  and 
would  trample  such  as  opposed  him  under  his  feet. 
In  this  disposition  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  found  the 
pope,  and  easily  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty  which 
had  for  its  object  the  ruin  of  a  prince  against  whom 
he  was  so  highly  exasperated.  The  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  were  much  th(^  same  as  had  been  proposed  by 
the  pope's  envoy  at  Paris,  and  it  was  agreed  to  keep 
the  whole  transaction  secret  until  their  united  forces 
should  be  ready  to  take  the  field.** 

During  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  at  Eome  and 

*»  Pallav.,  lib.   xiiL  p.    163.— F.      lib.  xvi.  540.— Mto.  de  nibier,  iL 
Paul,  365. — ThuaiL,  lib.  xv.   626,      609,  etc 
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Paris,  an  event  happened  which  seemed  to  render  the 
fears  that  had  given  rise  to  it  vain,  and  the  operations 
which  were  to  follow  upon  it  unnecessary.  This  was 
the  emperor's  resignation  of  his  hereditary  dominions 
to  his  son  Philip ;  together  with  his  resolution  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  any  concern  in  business  or  the 
aflfairs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  solitude. 

Though  it  requires  neither  deep  reflection  nor  extra- 
ordinary discernment  to  discover  that  the  state  of  royalty 
is  not  exempt  from  cares  and  disappointment;  though 
most  of  those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne  find  solicitude 
and  satiety  and  disgust  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants 
in  that  envied  pre-eminence ;  yet  to  descend  voluntarily 
from  the  supreme  to  a  subordinate  station,  and  to  re- 
linquish the  possession  of  power  in  order  to  attain  the 
enjoyment  of  happiness,  seems  to  be  an  effort  too  great 
for  the  human  mind.  Several  instances,  indeed,  occur 
in  history  of  monarchs  who  have  quitted  a  throne,  and 
have  ended  their  days  in  retirement.  But  they  were 
either  weak  princes,  who  took  this  resolution  rashly 
and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  taken,  or  unfor- 
tunate princes,  from  whose  hands  some  stronger  rival 
had  wrested  their  sceptre  and  compelled  them  to  descend 
with  reluctance  into  a  private  station.  Diocletian  is 
perhaps  the  only  prince  capable  of  holding  the  reins 
of  government  who  ever  resigned  them  from  deliberate 
choice,  and  who  continued  during  many  years  to  enjoy 
the  tranquillity  of  retirement  without  fetching  one 
penitent  sigh,  or  casting  back  one  look  of  desire  towards 
the  power  or  dignity  which  he  had  abandoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  resignation  should  fill 
all  Europe  with  astonishment,  and  give  rise,  both  among 
his  contemporaries  and  among  the  historians  of  that 
period,  to  various  conjectures  concerning  the  motives 
which  determined  a  prince  whose  ruling  passion  had 
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been  uniformly  the  love  of  power,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six,  when  objects  of  ambition  continue  to  operate  with 
full  force  on  the  mind  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  to  take  a  resolution  so  singular  and  unes^iected. 
But,  while  many  authors  have  imputed  it  to  motives 
so  frivolous  and  fantastical  as  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  influence  any  reasonable  mind,  while  others  have 
imagined  it  to  be  the  result  of  some  profound  scheme  of 
policy,  historians  more  intelligent  and  better  informed 
neither  ascribe  it  to  caprice  nor  search  for  mysterious 
secrets  of  state  where  simple  and  obvious  causes  will 
fully  account  for  the  emperor's  conduct.  Charles  had 
been  attacked  early  in  life  with  the  gout,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  precautions  of  the  most  skilful 
physicians,  the  violence  of  the  distemper  increased  as 
he  advanced  in  age,  and  the  fits  became  every  year 
more  frequent,  as  well  as  more  severe.  Not  only  was 
the  vigour  of  his  constitution  broken,  but  the  faculties 
of  his  mind  were  impaired  by  the  excruciating  torments 
which  he  endured.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fits 
he  was  altogether  incapable  of  applying  to  busiaess,  and 
even  when  they  began  to  abate,  as  it  was  only  at  inter- 
vals that  he  could  attend  to  what  was  serious,  he  gave 
up  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  trifling  and  even  childish 
occupations,  which  served  to  relieve  or  to  amuse  his 
mind,  enfi^cbled  and  worn  out  with  excess  of  pain. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  conduct  of  such  affairs 
as  occurred  of  course  in  governing  so  many  kingdoms 
was  a  burdc^n  more  than  sufficient ;  but  to  push  forward 
and  complete  the  vast  schemes  which  the  ambition  of 
his  more  active  years  had  formed,  or  to  keep  in  view 
and  carry  on  the  same  great  system  of  policy,  extend- 
ing to  every  nation  in  Europe  and  connected  with  the 
operations  of  every  diffbront  court,  were  functions  which 
so  far  exceeded  his  strength  that  they  oppressed  and 
overwhelmed  his  mind.     As  he  had  been  long  aocus- 
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tomed  to  view  the  business  of  every  department,  whether 
civil  or  military  or  ecclesiastical,  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
to  decide  concerning  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  it 
gave  him  the  utmost  pain  when  he  felt  his  infirmities 
increase  so  fast  upon  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  commit 
the  conduct  of  all  affairs  to  his  ministers.  He  imputed 
every  misfortune  which  befell  him,  and  every  miscarriage 
that  happened,  even  when  the  former  was  imavoidable 
or  the  latter  accidental,  to  his  inability  to  take  the 
inspection  of  business  himself.  He  complaiaed  of  his 
hard  fortune  in  being  opposed  in  his  declining  years 
to  a  rival  who  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  that, 
while  Henry  could  take  and  execute  all  his  resolutions 
in  person,  he  should  now  be  reduced,  both  in  council 
and  in  action,  to  rely  on  the  talents  and  exertions  of 
other 'men.  Having  thus  grown  old  before  his  time,  he 
wisely  judged  it  more  decent  to  conceal  his  infirmities 
in  some  solitude  than  to  expose  them  any  longer  to  the 
public  eye,  and  prudently  determined  not  to  forfeit  the 
fame  or  lose  the  acquisitions  of  his  better  years  by 
struggling  with  a  vain  obstinacy  to  retain  the  reins  of 
government  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  them 
with  steadiness  or  to  guide  them  with  address.*^ 


**  Dom  L^vesque,  in  his  memoirs 
of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  gives  a  rea- 
son for  the  emperor's  resignation 
which,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  historian. 
He  says  that  the  emperor  having 
ceded  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan  to  his  son  upon  his  marriage 
with  the  queen  of  England,  Philip, 
notwithstfoiding  the  advice  and  en- 
treaties of  his  father,  removed  most 
of  the  ministers  and  officers  whom 
he  had  employed  in  those  countries, 
and  appointed  creatures  of  his  own 
to  fill  the  places  which  they  held  ; 
that  he  aspired   openly,  and  with 


little  delicacy,  to  obtain  a  share  in 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  that  he  endeavoured 
to  thwart  the  emperor's  measures 
and  to  limit  his  au^ority,  behaving 
towards  him  sometimes  with  inat- 
tention and  sometimes  with  haughti- 
ness ;  that,  Charles  finding  that  he 
must  either  yield  on  every  occasion 
to  his  son  or  openly  contend  wiUi 
him,  in  order  to  avoid  either  of 
these,  which  were  both  disagreeable 
and  mortifying  to  a  father,  he  took 
the  resolution  of  resigning  his 
crowns  and  of  retiring  from  the 
world.  (VoL  i.  p.  24,  etc)  Dom 
Levesque  derived  his  information 
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•  But  tiboagh  Charles  had  revolyed  this  edieme'  in  Ida 
iDind  lor  aereral  years^  and  had  oommnnioated  it  to 
hia  aiaterai  the  dowager  qaeena  of  France  and  Hnngaxyi 
who  not  only  approved  of  his  intention  bnt  oflBared  to 
aooompany  him  to  whatever  plaoe  of  retreat  he  ahoald 
ehooae,  several  things  had  hitherto  prevented  his  oairy* 
ing  it  into  exeoation.  He  oonld  not  think  of  loading 
his  son  with  the  government  of  so  many  kmgdoms  nntO 
he  should  attain  such  maturity  of  age  and  of  abilities  in 
would  enable  him  to  sustain  tibat  weighty  burden.  But 
as  Philip  had  now  reached  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and 
had  been  early  accustomed  to  business,  for  which  he 
discovered  both  inclination  and  capacity,  it  can  hardly 
be  imputed  to  the  partiality  of  paternal  aflfeetion  thrt 
his  scruples  with  regard  to  this  point  were  entirelj 
removed,  and  that  he  thought  he  might  place  hiA  sod, 
without  further  hesitation  or  delay,  on  the  throne  which, 
he  himself  was  about  to  abandon.  His  mother's  situa- 
tion had  been  anoth^  obstruction  in  his  way ;  fat 
although  she  had  continued  almost  fifty  years  in  con- 
finement, and  under  the  same  disorder  of  mind  which 
concern  for  her  husband's  death  had  brought  upon  her, 
yet  the  government  of  Spain  was  still  vested  in  her 
jointly  with  the  emperor;  her  name  was  inserted  to- 
gether with  his  in  all  the  public  instruments  issued  in 
that  kingdom ;  and  such  was  the  fond  attachment  of  the 
Spaniards  to  her  that  they  would  probably  have  scrupled 
to  recognize  Philip  as  their  sovereign  unless  she  had 
consented  to  assume  him  as  her  partner  on  the  throne. 


conoerning  these  curious  facts,  which 
he  relates  verj  hriefly,  from  the 
original  papers  of  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle.  But  as  that  vast  collection  of 
papers,  which  has  been  preserved 
and  arranged  by  M.  I'Abb^  Boizot 
of  Besanfon,  though  one  of  the  most 
valuable  historical  monuments  of 
the  aiztecnth  century,  and  which 


cannot  fail  of  throwing  much  ligbt 
on  the  transactions  of  Charies  Y.,  it 
not  published,  I  cannot  determine 
what  degree  of  credit  should  be 
given  to  this  account  of  Chailei^a 
resignation.  I  have  therefore  at- 
ken  no  notice  of  it  in  relating  this 
event. 
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Her  utter  incapacity  for  business  rendered  it  impossible 
to  obtain  her  consent.  But  her  death,  which  happened 
this  year,  removed  this  difficulty ;  and  as  Charles,  upon 
that  event,  became  sole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the 
succession  open  to  his  son.  The  war  with  France  had 
likewise  been  a  reason  for  retaining  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely  solicitous 
to  have  terminated  it,  that  he  might  have  given  up  his 
kingdoms  to  his  son  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Bat 
as  Henry  had  discovered  no  disposition  to  close  with  any 
of  his  overtures,  and  had  even  rejected  proposals  of  peace 
which  were  equal  and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  indicate  a  fixed  purpose  of  continuing  hostilities,  he 
saw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  longer  in  expectation  of 
an  event  which,  however  desirable,  was  altogether 
uncertain. 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  for 
executing  the  scheme  which  he  had  long  meditated, 
Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  his  son  with 
a  solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction, 
and  to  perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such 
formal  pomp  as  might  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  not  only  of  his  subjects  but  of  his  successor. 
With  this  view  he  called  Philip  out  of  England,  where 
the  peevish  temper  of  his  queen,  which  increased  with 
her  despair  of  having  issue,  rendered  him  extremely 
unhappy,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  left  him  no 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  direction  of  their  aflfairs.  Having 
assembled  the  stat^  of  the  Low  Countries  at  Brussels, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  Charles  seated  himself 
for  the  last  time  in  the  chair  of  state,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other  his  sister, 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
a  splendid  retinue  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and 
grandees  of  Spain  standing  behind  him.  The  president 
of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained, 
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in  a  few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  this  extraordinaiy 
meeting  of  the  states.  He  then  read  the  instmment  of 
resignation,  by  which  Charles  sturendered  to  his  son 
Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in 
the  Low  Countries,  absolving  his  subjects  there  from 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them 
to  transfer  to  Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  senre 
him  with  the  same  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had 
manifested,  during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  in  support 
of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  un- 
able to  stand  without  support,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  recounted,  with 
dignity,  but  without  ostentation,  all  the  great  things 
which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration.  He  observed  that 
from  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  he  had  dedicated 
all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public  objects,  reserving 
no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his  ease,  and 
very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure ;  that, 
either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited 
Germany  nine  times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times, 
Italy  seven  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  England 
twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by 
sea ;  that,  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  discharge 
his  duty,  and  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  was  equal 
in  any  degree  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  such 
extensive  dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labour  nor 
repined  under  fatigue ;  that  now,  when  his  health  was 
broken,  and  his  vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an 
incurable  distemper,  his  growing  infirmities  admonished 
him  to  retire ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning  as  to 
retain  the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no 
longer  able  to  protect  his  subjects  or  to  secure  to  them 
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the  happiness  which  he  wished  fhey  should  enjoy ;  that, 
instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases  and 
scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of 
life,  accustomed  ahready  to  govern,  and  who  added  to 
the  vigour  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacily  of 
maturer  years;  that  if  during  the  course  of  a  long 
administration  he  had  committed  any  material  error  in 
government,  or  if,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and 
great  affairs  and  amidst  the  attention  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or 
injured  any  of  his  subjects,  he  now  implored  their  for- 
giveness; that,  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and 
would  carry  the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  sweetest  consolation,  as 
well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  services,  and  in  hia 
last  prayers  to  Almighty  Gk)d  would  pour  forth  his 
most  earnest  petitions  for  their  wel&re. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  hia  kneea 
and  kissed  his  other's  hand, — ^^  I^"  says  he,  ^^  I  had 
left  you  by  my  death  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I 
have  made  sudi  large  additions,  some  regard  would  have 
been  justly  due  to  my  memory  on  that  account ;  but  now, 
when  I  voluntarily  resign  to  you  what  I  might  have  still 
retained,  I  may  well  expect  the  warmest  expressions  of 
thanks  on  your  part  With  these,  however,  I  dispense, 
and  shall  consider  your  concern  for  the  wel&re  of  your 
subjects,  and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most 
acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in 
your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  to 
justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  this  day  give  of 
my  paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are 
wortiiy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.  Pre- 
serve an  inviolable  regard  for  religion;  maintain  the 
Catholic  faith  in  its  purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country 
he  sacred  in  your  eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and 
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priril^ges  of  yonr  people ;  and  if  fhe  time  shoiild  ensi 
oome  when  yon  ahall  widi  to  enjoy  fhe  tnoiqaillity  of 
priyate  life,  may  you  haye  a  son  endowed  wifh  mieb 
qualities  that  you  can  resign  yonr  sceptre  to  him  witk 
as  mnch  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine  to  you.'' 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  tiiis  long  addren  to 
his  subjects  and  to  their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into 
fhe  chair,  eidiausted  and  ready  to  feint  wifh  the  fstigiia 
of  such  an  extiaordinary  effort  During  his  disooiinto 
the  whole  audience  melted  into  tears,  some  from  admin^ 
tion  of  his  magnanunity,  others  softened  by  the  eatpitoiiH 
sions  of  tenderness  towards  his  son  and  of  loTe  to  hus 
people ;  and  all  were  affected  wifh  fhe  deepest  sorrow 
at  losing  a  sovereign  who,  during  his  administratioo, 
had  distinguished  the  Netherlands,  his  native  eountryi 
wifh  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

Philip  then  arose  from  his  knees,  and,  after  returning 
thanks  to  his  father,  wifh  a  low  imd  submissive  voieei^ 
for  fhe  royal  gift  which  his  unexampled  bounly  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  he  addressed  fhe  assembly  of  tHe 
states,  and,  regretting  his  inability  to  speak  the  Flemish 
language  with  such  facility  as  to  express  what  he  felt 
on  this  interesting  occasion,  as  well  as  what  he  owed  to 
his  good  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  begged  that 
they  would  permit  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  to  deliver 
what  he  had  given  him  in  charge  to  speak  in  his  name. 
Ghttnvelle,  in  a  long  discourse,  expatiated  on  fhe  seal 
with  which  Philip  was  animated  for  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  on  his  resolution  to  devote  all  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  promoting  of  their  happiness,  and  on  hia 
intention  to  imitate  his  father's  example  in  distinguish* 
ing  the  Netherlands  with  particular  marks  of  his  regard. 
Mags,  a  lawyer  of  great  eloquence,  replied,  in  the  name 
of  the  states,  with  large  professions  of  their  fidelity  and 
affection  to  their  new  sovereign. 

Then  Mary,  queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  resigned  llie 
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r^ency  with  which  she  had  been  intrusted  by  her  brother 
during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years.  Next  day  Philip, 
in  presence  of  the  states,  took  the  usual  oaths  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  subjects ;  and  all 
the  members,  in  their  own  name  and  in  that  of  their 
constituents,  swore  allegiance  to  him.^ 

A  few  weeks  after  this  transaction,  Charles,  in  an 
assembly  no  less  splendid,  and  with  a  ceremonial  equally 
pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the  crowns  of  Spam,  with 
all  the  territories  depending  on  them,  both  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  World.  Of  all  these  vast  possessions 
he  reserved  nothing  for  himself  but  an  annual  pension 
of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of 
his  family  and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of 
beneficence  and  charity.** 


^  Qodleveus,  Relatio  Abdica- 
tionis  Car.  V.,  ap.  Goldast,  Polit 
Imper.,  p.  377. — Strada  de  Bello 
Belgico,  lib.  i  p.  6. 

^  The  emperor's  lesignatioa  is 
an  event  not  only  of  such  import- 
ance, but  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
precise  date  of  it  one  would  expect 
should  have  been  ascertained  by 
historians  with  the  greatest  acciip 
racy.  Theie  is,  however,  an 
amazing  and  unaccountable  diver- 
sity among  them  with  regard  to  this 
point  All  agree  that  the  deed  by 
which  Charles  transferred  to  his 
son  his  dominions  in  the  Nether- 
lands bears  date  at  Brussels  the 
26th  of  October.  Sandoval  fixes 
on  the  28  th  of  October  as  the  day 
on  which  the  ceremony  of  resigna- 
tion hapipened,  and  he  was  present 
at  the  transaction  (voL  iL  p.  692). 
Oodleveus,  who  published  a  treatise 
De  Abdicatione  Caroli  V.,  fixes  the 
/public  ceremony,  as  well  as  the  date 
of  the  instrument  of  resignation, 
on  the  26  th.  P^re  Barre,  I  know 
not  on  what  authority,  fixes  it  on 


the  24th  of  November.  (EiaL 
d'Alem.,  viil.  976.)  Herrera  agrees 
with  Qodleveus  in  his  account  of 
this  matter  (tom.  i  166) ;  as  like- 
wise does  Pallavicini,  whose  autho- 
rity with  respect  to  dates,  and  every 
thbig  where  a  minute  accuracy  is 
requisite,  is  of  great  weight  (Hist., 
Ub.  xvL  p.  168.)  Hbtorians  differ 
no  less  with  repaid  to  the  day  on 
which  Charles  resigned  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  his  son.  According  to 
M.  de  Thou,  it  was  a  month  after 
his  having  resigned  his  dominions 
in  the  Netherlands, — Ce.,  about  the 
26th  of  November.  (Thuan.,  lib. 
XVL  p.  671.)  According  to  San- 
doval, it  was  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1666.  (Sand.,  iL  603.) 
Antonio  de  Vera  agrees  with  him. 
(Epitome  de  la  Yida  de  Car.  V.,  p. 
110.)  Accorrling  to  Pallavicini,  it 
was  on  the  17th  (PaL,  lib.  xvL  p. 
168) ;  and  with  him  Herrera  agrees 
(Yida  de  D.  Filipo,  tom.  i  p.  233). 
But  Ferreras  fixes  it  on  the  1st  day 
of  January.  (Hist  Q4u6t.,  torn* 
X.  p.  371.)     M.  de  Beaucaire  aup- 
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As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  letreat  in  Spauii  hoping 
that  fhe  dryness  and  the  warmth  of  the  olimate  in  that 
ooontry  might  mitigate  the  violemse  d  his  diseasOp 
which  had  been  mnch  increased  by  the  moistme  of 
the  air  and  the  rigour  of  the  winters  in  the  Nether^ 
land,  he  was  extremely  impatient  to  embark  tor  that 
kingdom,  and  to  disengage  himself  entirely  from  hnsi- 
ness,  which  he  found  to  be  impossible  while  he  re* 
mained  in  Brussels.  But  his  physicians  remonstrated 
so  strongly  against  his  venturing  to  sea  at  that  oold 
and  boisterous  season  of  the  year,  that  he  consented) 
though  with  reluctance,  to  put  off  his  yoyage  tor  some 
months. 

By  yielding  to  their  entreaties,  he  had  the  satisfao-^ 
tion,  before  he  left  the  Low  Countries,  of  taking  • 
considerable  step  towards  a  peace  with  France,  which 
he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  on  his  son^s  account| 
but  that  he  might  haye  the  merit,  when  quitting  the 
world,  of  re-establishing  that  tranquillity  in  Europe 
which  he  had  banished  out  of  it  almost  £rom  the  time 
that  he  assumed  the  administration  of  affairs.  Previous 
to  his  resignation,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by 
him  and  by  the  French  king,  in  order  to  treat  of  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  In  their  conferences  at  the 
abbey  of  Yaucelles,  near  Cambray,  an  expedient  was 


poses  the  resignation  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  have  been  executed  a 
few  days  after  the  resignation  of  the 
Netherlands.  (Com.  de  Reb.  GalL, 
p.  879.)  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  treaty  of  truce  at  Yaucelles. 
though  Charles  had  made  over  all 
his  dominions  to  his  son  some 
weeks  previous  to  the  conclusion  of 
it,  an  the  stipulations  are  in  the 
Emperor^s  name,  and  Philip  is  only 
•tyled  king  of  inland  and  Naples. 
It  is  certain  Philip  was  not  pro- 
claimed king  id  Castile,  etc,  at 


'  Valladolid  sooner  than  the  24th  cf 
March  (Sandov.,  IL  p.  606) ;  and 
previous  to  that  ceremony  he  did 
not  choose,  it  should  seem,  to  aa- 
sume  the  title  of  king  of  any  of  hia 
Spanish  kingdoms,  or  to  peifonn 
any  act  of  royal  jurisdiction.  In  a 
deed  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  trace, 
dated  April  19,  he  assumes  the 
title  of  king  of  Castile,  etc,  in  the 
usual  style  of  the  Spanish  monareba 
in  that  age.  Corps  Diplom.,  toiiL 
iv.,  Append.,  p»  86. 
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accidentally  proposed  for  terminating  hostilities  between 
the  contending  monarchs  by  a  long  truce,  during  the 
subsistence  of  which,  and  without  discussing  their  re- 
spective claims,  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his 
possession.  Charles,  sensible  how  much  his  kingdoms 
were  exhausted  by  the  expensive  and  almost  continual 
wars  in  which  his  ambition  had  engaged  him,  and  eager 
to  gain  for  his  son  a  short  interval  of  peace,  that 
he  might  establish  himself  firmly  on  his  throne,  de- 
clared warmly  for  closing  with  the  overture,  though 
manifestly  dishonourable  as  well  as  disadvantageous; 
and  such  was  the  respect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience that  Philip,  notwithstanding  his  unwilling- 
ness to  purchase  peace  by  such  concessions,  did  not 
presume  to  urge  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of 
his  father. 

Henry  could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  about 
giving  his  consent  to  a  truce  on  such  conditions  as 
would  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  together  with  the 
important  conquests  which  he  had  made  on  the  German 
frontier.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  such  a 
step  with  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to 
the  pope,  in  his  late  treaty  with  him.  The  Constable 
Montmorency,  however,  represented  in  such  a  striking 
light  the  imprudence  of  sacrificing  the  true  interests  of 
his  kingdom  to  these  rash  obligations,  and  took  such 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
who  had  seduced  the  king  into  his  alliance  with  the 
CarafFas,  that  Henry,  who  was  naturally  fiuctuating  and 
imsteady  and  apt  to  be  infiuenced  by  the  advice  last 
given  him,  authorized  his  ambassadors  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  truce  with  the  emperor  for  five  years,  on  the  terms 
which  had  been  proposed.  But,  that  he  might  not  seem 
to  have  altogether  forgotten  his  ally  the  pope,  who  he 
foresaw  would  be  highly  exasperated,  he,  in  order  to 
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soothe  him,  took  care  that  he  should  be  expressly 
included  in  the  truce.^ 

The  count  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blois,  and  the  Ad- 
miral de  Coligny  to  Brussels ;  the  former  to  be  present 
when  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter  when  the 
emperor  and  his  son,  ratified  the  treaty  and  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  observe  it.**  When  an  account 
of  the  conferences  at  Yaucelles,  and  of  the  conditions 
of  truce  which  had  been  proposed  there,  was  first  car* 
ried  to  Bome,  it  gave  the  pope  no  manner  of  disquiet. 
He  trusted  so  much  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
monarch  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  that 
Henry  could  forget  so  soon  or  violate  so  shamefully  all 
the  stipulations  in  his  league  with  him.  He  had  such  a 
high  opinion  of  the  emperor's  wisdom  that  he  made  no 
doubt  of  his  refusing  his  consent  to  a  truce  on  suoh 
unequal  terms;  and  on  both  these  accounts  he  con- 
fidently pronoimced  that  this,  like  many  preceding 
negotiations,  would  terminate  in  nothing.  But  later 
and  more  certain  intelligence  soon  convinced  him  that 
no  reasoning  in  political  aflSairs  is  more  fallacious  than 
because  an  event  is  improbable  to  conclude  that  it  will 
not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion 
of  the  truce  filled  Paul  with  astonishment  and  terror. 
The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  durst  not  encounter  that 
storm  of  indignation  to  which  he  knew  that  he  should 
be  exposed  from  the  haughty  pontiff,  who  had  so  good 
reason  to  be  incensed;  but,  departing  abruptly  from 
Bome,  he   left  to  the  Cardinal  Toumon  the   difiicult 


**  M^moires  de  Ribier,  iL  626. 
— Corps  Diplomatique^  torn.  ir. 
Appendix,  81. 

*•  One  of  Admiral  de  Coligny's 
attendants,  who  wrote  to  the  court 
of  France  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pened while  they  resided  at  Brussels, 
talces  notice,  as  an  instance  of 
Philip'«   unpolitcneas,    that   he  re- 


ceived the  French  ambassador  in  an 
apartment  hung  with  tapestrj  which 
represented  the  battle  of  Pavia,  the 
manner  in  which  Francis  I.  waa 
taken  prisoner,  his  voyage  to  Spain, 
with  all  the  mortifying  circum- 
stances of  his  captivity  and  im- 
prisonment at  Madrid.  MduL  de 
Ribier,  iL  634. 
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task  of  attempting  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews. 
They  were  fully  sensible  of  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  they  now  stood.  By  their  engagements  with 
France,  which  were  no  longer  secret,  they  had  highly 
irritated  Philip.  They  dreaded  the  violence  of  his 
implacable  temper.  The  duke  of  Alva,  a  minister 
fitted  as  well  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  severity  of  his 
nature  for  executing  all  Philip's  rigorous  schemes,  had 
advanced  from  Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to  assemble 
troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  while 
they,  if  deserted  by  France,  must  not  only  relinquish 
all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  to  which  their 
ambition  aspired,  but  remain  exposed  to  the  resent* 
ment  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  without  one  ally  to  protect 
them  against  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  so  little 
able  to  contend. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Paul  had  recourse  to  the 
arts  of  negotiation  and  intrigue,  of  which  the  papal 
court  knows  well  how  to  avail  itself  in  order  to  ward 
off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an  enemy  superior  in 
power.  He  affected  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce,  as 
a  happy  expedient  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion 
of  Christian  blood.  He  expressed  his  warmest  wishes 
that  it  might  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  peaca 
He  exhorted  the  rival  princes  to  embrace  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  setting  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  that 
purpose,  and  offered,  as  their  common  &ther,  to  be 
mediator  between  them.  Under  this  pretext,  he  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  Bebiba  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of 
Brussels,  and  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Caraffa,  to  that  of 
Paris.  The  public  instructions  given  to  both  were  the 
same ;  that  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevail  with  the  two  monarchs  to  accept  of  the  pope's 
mediation,  that  by  means  of  it  peace  might  be  re-estab- 
lished and  measures  might  be  taken  for  assembling  a 
general  coimcil.      But  under  this  specious  appearance 
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4rf  seal  for  attoinmg  oljeots  mo  desirable  in  fliemselveB, 
and  80  beooming  his  sacred  character  to  pmraey  P^ul 
concealed  yery  difElerent  intentions.  CSaraflk,  besidM 
his  public  instroctions,  received  a  priTate  commiiwion 
4o  solicit  the  French  idng  to  renounce  the  treaty  of 
truce  and  to  renew  his  engagements  wi&  the  holy  sea; 
and  he  was  empowered  to  spare  nei&er  entreaties,  nor 
promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  gain  that  point  This 
both  the  uncle  and  the  nephew  considered  as  the  real 
end  of  the  embassy,  while  the  other  served  to  amnse 
the  vulgar  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  and  his  son*  The 
cardinal,  accordingly,  set  out  instantly  for  Paris,  and 
travelled  with  the  greatest  expedition,  whilst  BeHba 
was  detained  some  weeks  at  Borne ;  and  wbBa  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  b^^  his  journey  he  received  secret 
orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  issue 
of  Carafh's  negotiation  might  be  known  before  he 
should  reach  Brussels,  and,  according  to  that,  proper 
directions  might  be  given  to  him  with  regard  to  the 
tone  which  he  should  assume  in  treating  with  Hie 
emperor  and  his  son.^^ 

Caraffa  made  his  entry  into  Paris  with  extraordinary 
pomp;  and,  having  presented  a  consecrated  sword  to 
Henry,  as  the  protector  on  whose  aid  the  pope  relied 
in  the  present  exigency,  he  besought  him  not  to  disre- 
gard the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in  distress,  but  to  employ 
that  weapon  which  he  gave  him  in  his  defence.  This 
he  represented  not  only  as  a  duty  of  filial  piety,  but  as 
an  act  of  justice.  As  the  pope,  from  confidence  in  the 
assistance  and  support  which  his  late  treaty  with  France 
entitled  him  to  es^pect,  had  taken  such  steps  as  had  irri- 
tated the  king  of  Spain,  he  conjured  Henry  not  to  suffer 
Paul  and  his  family  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
that  resentment  which  they  had  drawn  on  themselves 
merely  by  their  attachment  to  France.    Together  with 

^  Pollay.,  lib.  ziii  p.  169.— Burnet,  Hist  Reform.,  iL,  App.,  SOS. 
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this  argnment  addressed  to  his  generosity,  he  employed 
another  which  he  hoped  would  work  on  his  ambition. 
He  affirmed  that  now  was  the  time  when  with  the  most 
certain  prospect  of  success  he  might  attack  Philip's 
dominions  in  Italy;  that  the  flower  of  the  veteran 
Spanish  bands  had  perished  in  the  wars  of  Hungary, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries;  that  the  emperor 
had  left  his  son  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  kingdoms 
drained  of  men;  that  he  had  no  longer  to  contend 
with  the  abilities,  the  experience,  and  good  fortune  of 
Charles,  but  with  a  monarch  scarcely  seated  on  his 
throne,  unpractised  in  command,  odious  to  many  of 
the  Italian  states,  aad  dreaded  by  all.  He  promised 
that  the  pope,  who  had  already  levied  soldiers,  would 
bring  a  considerable  army  into  the  field,  which,  when 
joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of  French  troops,  might 
by  one  brisk  and  sudden  eflfort  drive  the  Spaniards  out 
of  Naples  and  add  to  the  crown  of  France  a  kingdom 
the  conquest  of  which  had  been  the  great  object  of  all 
his  predecessors  during  half  a  century  and  the  chief 
motive  of  all  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 

Every  word  CaraflTa  spoke  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Henry;  conscious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  pope 
had  just  cause  to  reproach  him  with  having  violated 
the  laws  not  only  of  generosity  but  of  decency  when 
he  renounced  his  league  with  him  and  had  agreed  to 
the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  eager,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  to  distinguish  his  reign  by  a  conquest  which 
three  former  monarchs  had  attempted  without  success, 
but  likewise  to  acquire  an  establishment  of  such  dig- 
nity and  value  for  one  of  his  sons.  Eeverence,  how- 
ever, for  the  oath  by  which  he  had  so  lately  confirmed 
the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  pope, 
whose  death  might  occasion  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
political  system  of  Italy,  together  with  the  representa- 
tions of  Montmorency,  who  repeated  all  the  arguments 
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he  had  used  against  the  first  loagae  with  Faul^  and 
pointed  out  the  great  and  immediate  advantages  which 
France  derived  from  the  truce,  kept  Henry  for  some 
time  in  suspense,  and  might  possibly  have  outweighed 
all  Caraffa's  arguments.  But  the  cardinal  was  not  such 
a  novice  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  negotiation  as  not 
to  have  expedients  ready  for  removing  or  surmounting 
all  these  obctacles.  To  obviate  the  king's  scruple  with 
regard  to  his  oath,  he  produced  powers  from  the  pope 
to  absolve  him  from  the  obligation  of  it  By  way  of 
security  against  any  danger  which  he  might  apprehend 
from  the  pope's  death,  he  engaged  that  his  uncle  would 
make  such  a  nomination  of  cardinals  as  should  give 
Henry  the  absolute  command  of  the  next  election,  and 
enable  him  to  place  in  the  papal  chair  a  person  entirely 
devoted  to  his  interest. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  constable's 
opinion  and  influence,  he  employed  not  only  the  active 
talents  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
brother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  but  the  address  of  the 
queen,  aided  by  the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  who,  unfortunately  for  France,  co-operated 
with  Catherine  in  this  point,  though  she  took  pleasure 
on  almost  evcr}'^  other  occasion  to  thwart  and  mortify 
her.  They,  by  their  united  solicitations,  easily  swayed 
the  king,  who  leaned  of  his  own  accord  to  that  side 
towards  wliich  they  wished  him  to  incline.  All  Mont- 
morency's prudent  remonstrances  were  disregarded ;  the 
nuncio  absolved  Henry  from  his  oath ;  and  he  signed  a 
new  league  with  the  pope,  which  rekindled  the  flames 
of  war  ])oth  in  Italy  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  his  succeeding  in  this  nego- 
tiation, he  despatched  a  messenger  after  the  nuncio 
Ilebiba,  with  orders  to  return  to  Eome,  without  proceed- 
ing to  Brussels.     As  it  was  now  no  longer  necessary 
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to  preserve  that  tone  of  moderation  which  suited  the 
character  of  a  mediator  and  which  he  had  affected  to 
assume,  o>  to  put  any  fartiier  restraint  upon  his  resent- 
ment  against  Philip,  he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
took  such  violent  steps  as  rendered  a  rupture  unavoid- 
able. He  seized  and  imprisoned  the  Spanish  envoy  at  his 
court.  He  excommunicated  the  Colonnas;  and  having 
deprived  Marco  Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  of  the 
dukedom  of  Paliano,  he  granted  that  dignity,  together 
with  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  to  his  nephew,  the 
count  of  Montorio.  He  ord^ed  a  legal  information  to 
be  presented  in  the  consistory  of  cardinals  against  Philip, 
setting  forth  that  he,  notwithstanding  the  fidelity  and 
allegiance  due  by  him  to  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  held 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  not  only  afforded  a  retreat 
in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the  pope  had 
excommunicated  and  declared  rebels,  but  had  furnished 
them  vriih  arms,  and  ..as  ready,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  to  invade  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner; that  such  conduct  in  a  vassal  was  to  be  deemed 
treason  against  his  liege-lord,  the  punishment  of  which 
was  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief.  Upon  this,  the  consis- 
torial  advocate  requested  the  pope  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  cause,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for  hearing  of  it, 
when  ho  would  make  good  every  article  of  the  charge, 
and  expect  from  his  justice  that  sentence  which  the 
heinousness  of  Philip's  crimes  merited.  Paul,  whose 
pride  was  highly  flattered  with  the  idea  of  trying  and 
passing  judgment  on  so  great  a  king,  assented  to  his  re- 
quest, and,  as  if  it  had  been  no  less  easy  to  execute  than 
to  pronounce  such  a  sentence,  declared  that  he  would 
consult  with  the  cardinals  concerning  the  formalities 
requisite  in  conducting  the  trial.** 

But,  while  Paul  allowed  his  pride  and  resentment  to 
drive  him  on  with  such  headlong  impetuosity,  Philip 
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discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on  his  part.  He  had 
been  taught,  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  who  had  the 
charge  of  his  education,  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
holy  see.  This  sentiment,  which  had  been  early  infused, 
grew  up  with  him  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  took  full 
possession  of  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  thoughtful, 
serious,  and  prone  to  superstition.  When  he  foresaw  a 
rupture  with  the  pope  approaching,  he  had  such  violent 
scruples  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  armB 
against  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  and  the  common  father 
of  all  Christians  that  he  consulted  some  Spanish  divines 
upon  that  point.  They,  with  the  usual  dexterity  of 
casuists  in  accommodating  their  responses  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  direction, 
assured  him  that,  after  employing  prayers  and  remon- 
strances in  order  to  bring  the  pope  to  reason,  he  had 
full  right,  both  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  Christianity, 
not  only  to  defend  himself  when  attacked,  but  to  begin 
hostilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  most  proper  expedient 
for  preventing  the  effects  of  Paul's  violence  and  injus- 
tice. Philip  nevertheless  continued  to  deliberate  and 
delay,  considering  it  as  a  most  cruel  misfortune  that  his 
administration  should  open  with  an  attack  on  a  per- 
son whose  sacred  fxmction  and  character  he  so  highly 
respected.*^ 

At  last  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  with  his 
master's  scruples,  had  continued  to  negotiate  long  after 
he  should  have  begun  to  act,  finding  Paul  inexorable, 
and  that  every  overture  of  peace  and  every  appearance 
of  hesitation  on  his  part  increased  the  pontiff's  natural 
arrogance,  took  the  field  and  entered  the  ecclesiastical 
territories.  His  army  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand 
men  ;  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  com- 
manded chiefly  by  those  Roman  barons  whom  Paul's 
violence   had   driven   into   exile.     The   valour   of   the 

,  **  Feireras,  Hist.  d'Espogne,  ix.  373. — HuiTerar,  i.  308. 
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troops,  together  with  the  animosity  of  their  leaders, 
who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel  and  to  recover  their 
own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  numbers.  As  none 
of  the  French  forces  were  yet  arrived,  Alva  soon 
became  master  of  the  Campagna  Bomana;  some  cities 
being  surrendered  through  the  cowardice  of  the  garri- 
sons, which  consisted  of  raw  soldiers,  ill  disciplined  and 
worse  commanded ;  the  gates  of  others  being  opened  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  eager  to  receive  back  their 
ancient  masters.  Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed 
with  impiety  in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  Church, 
took  possession  of  the  towns  which  capitulated,  in  the 
name  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  to  which,  or  to  the 
pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  Paul,  he  declared 
that  he  would  immediately  restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light  troops 
made  excursions  even  to  the  gates  of  Kome,  filled  that 
city  with  consternation.  Paul,  though  inflexible  and 
undaunted  himseK,  was  obliged  to  give  way  so  far  to 
the  fears  and  solicitations  of  the  cardinals  as  to  send 
deputies  to  Alva,  in  order  to  propose  a  cessation  of 
arms.  The  pope  yielded  the  mpre  readily  as  he  was 
sensible  of  a  double  advantage  which  might  be  derived 
from  obtaining  that  point.  It  would  deliver  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Eome  from  their  present  terror,  and  would  afford 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succours  which  he  expected 
from  France.  Nor  was  Alva  unwilling  to  close  with 
the  overture,  both  as  he  knew  how  desirous  his  master 
was  to  terminate  a  war  which  he  had  undertaken  with 
reluctance,  and  as  his  army  was  so  much  weakened  by 
garrisoning  the  great  number  of  towns  which  he  had 
reduced  that  it  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  keep  the 
field  without  fresh  recruits.  A  truce  was  accordingly 
concluded,  first  for  ten  and  afterwards  for  forty  days, 
during  which  various  schemes  of  peace  were  proposed 
and  perpetual  negotiations  were  carried  on,  but  with  no 
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sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  pope.  The  retom  of  his 
nephew  the  cardinal  to  Borne,  the  receipt  of  a  oon8ideK>* 
able  smn  remitted  by  the  king  of  France,  the  airiyal  of 
one  body  of  French  troops,  together  with  the  eiqpecta- 
tion  of  others  which  had  begun  their  march,  rendered 
him  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and  banished  all  thongihtB 
from  his  mind  but  those  of  war  and  revenge.^ 

**  Pallay.,  lib.  xiii  177.— Thuan.,  lib.  zriL  688.— M^n.  de  Bibier,  U, 
664. 
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New  tnd  fruitless  Attempt  c^  the  Emperor  to  procoie  tliA  Snceesiion  fbr 
his  Son,  Philip. — He  sets  out  for  SpaixL — His  Retreat  at  St  Justus. 
— The  Pope  renews  Hostilities  against  Philip. — Duke  of  Guise's 
Operations. — Philip  gains  the  Aid  of  England. — ^The  War  in  the 
Netherlands. — Siege  of  St  Quentin. — Measures  of  Heniy  for  the 
Defence  of  France. — Peace  between  the  Pope  and  Philip. — ^Placentia 
restored  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. — Ck)8mo  de'  Medici  recovers  SieiUL 
— The  Duke  of  Guise  invests  and  takes  Calais. — Ferdinand  chosen 
Successor  to  the  Emperor,  but  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  Pope. — 
Marriage  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  Queen  of  Scots. — ^Defeat  of  the 
French  at  Gravelinee. — Proposals  for  Peacei — ^Death  of  Charles  Y. — 
Death  of  Mary  of  England. — Both  Henry  and  Philip  court  her  Suc- 
cessor, Elizabeth. — Her  Artifice  towards  Philip. — ^Articles  of  Peace 
agreed  upon. — ^Death  of  Henry. — State  of  Europe  during  the  Reign 
oi  Charles  Y. — Progress  of  the  House  of  Austria. — Growth  of  France, 
and  of  England. — ^The  Refonnation. — State  of  Yenice  and  other 
Italian  Nations ;— of  Russia,  and  the  Northern  Powers. 

While  these  operations  or  intrigaes  kept  the  pope 
and  Philip  busy  and  attentive,  the  emperor  disentangled 
himseU  finally  from  all  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and 
set  out  for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  had  hitherto 
retained  the  imperial  dignity,  not  from  any  unwilling- 
ness to  relinquish  it,  for,  after  having  resigned  the  r^ 
and  extensive  authority  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  to  part  with  the  limited  and  often  ideal 
jurisdiction  which  belongs  to  an  elective  crown  was  no 
great  sacrifice.  His  sole  motive  for  delay  was  to  gain 
a  few  months,  for  making  one  trial  more  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  favourite  scheme  in  behalf  of  his  son. 
At  the  very  time  Charles  seemed  to  be  most  sensible  of 
the  vanity  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  when  he  appeared 
to  be  quitting  it  not  only  with  indifference,  but  with 
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contempt,  the  vast  schemes  of  ambition  which  had  so 
long  occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind  still  kept  pos- 
session of  it.  He  could  not  think  of  leaving  his  son 
in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which  he  himself  had  held 
among  the  princes  of  Europe.  As  he  had,  some  years 
before,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  the  imperial 
crown  to  Philip,  that  by  imiting  it  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain  and  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  he 
might  put  it  in  his  power  to  prosecute  with  a  better 
prospect  of  success  those  great  plans  which  his  own 
infirmities  had  obliged  him  to  abandon,  he  was  still  un- 
willing to  relinquish  this  flattering  project  as  chimerical 
or  unattainable. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  which  he  had  formerly 
met  with  from  his  brother  Ferdinand,  he  renewed  his 
solicitations  with  fresh  importimity,  and  during  the 
summer  had  tried  every  art  and  employed  every  argu- 
ment which  he  thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  the 
imperial  throne  to  Philip,  and  to  accept  of  the  inves- 
titure of  some  province,  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  an  equivalent.*  But  Ferdinand,  who  was 
so  firm  and  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point  that  he 
had  paid  no  regard  to  the  solicitations  of  the  emperor 
even  when  they  were  enforced  with  all  the  weight  of 
authority  which  accompanies  supreme  power,  received 
the  overture  that  now  came  from  him,  in  the  situation 
to  which  he  had  descended,  with  great  indifierence,  and 
would  hardly  deign  to  listen  to  it.  Charles,  ashamed 
of  his  own  credulity  in  having  imagined  that  he  might 
accomplish  that  now  which  he  had  attempted  formerly 
without  success,  desisted  finally  from  his  scheme.  He 
then  resigned  the  government  of  the  empire,  and, 
having  transferred  all  his  claims  of  obedience  and 
allegiance  from  the  Germanic  body  to  his  brother  the 
king  of  the  Eomans,  he  executed  a  deed  to  that  effect, 

^  Ambassades  de  Noailles,  torn.  v.  356. 
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with  all  the  formalities  requisite  in  such  an  important 
transaction.  The  instrument  of  resignation  he  com- 
mitted to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  empowered 
him  to  lay  it  before  the  college  of  electors.* 

Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  Charles  from  that 
retreat  for  which  he  languished.  The  preparations  for 
his  voyage  haying  been  made  for  some  time,  he  set  out 
for  Zuitburg  in  Zealand,  where  the  fleet  which  was  to 
convoy  him  had  orders  to  assemble.  In  his  way  thither 
he  passed  through  Ghent,  and,  after  stopping  there  a 
few  days,  to  indulge  that  tender  and  pleasing  melan-* 
choly  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the 
decline  of  life  on  visiting  the  place  of  his  nativity  and 
viewing  the  scenes  and  objects  familiar  to  him  in  his 
early  youth,  he  pursued  his  journey,  accompanied  by 
his  son  Philip,  his  daughter  the  archduchess,  his  sisters 
the  dowager  queens  of  France  and  Hungary,  Maxi- 
milian his  son-in-law,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  the 
Flemish  nobility.  Before  he  went  on  board,  he  dis- 
missed them,  with  marks  of  his  attention  or  regard, 
and,  taking  leave  of  Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
a  father  who  embraced  his  son  for  the  last  time,  he  set 
sail  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  under  the  convoy 
of  a  large  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships. 
He  declined  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  queen  of 
England  to  land  in  some  part  of  her  dominions,  in  order 
to  refresh  himseU  and  that  she  might  have  the  comfort 
of  seeing  him  once  more.  "It  cannot  surely,"  said  he,  "be 
agreeable  to  a  queen  to  receive  a  visit  from  a  father-in- 
law  who  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  private  gentleman." 

Bab  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  arrived  at  La- 
redo, in  Biscay,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  he  left 
Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground;  and,  considering  himself  now  as  dead  to 
the  world,  he  kissed  the  earth,  and  said,  "  Naked  came 

'  Qoldast,  Constit  Imper.,  par.  L  076. 
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I  out  of  my  motlier's  womb,  and  naked  I  now  return  to 
thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind."  From  Laredo 
he  pursued  his  journey  to  Burgos,  carried  sometimes  in 
a  chair  and  sometimes  in  a  horse-litter,  suffering  ex- 
quisite pain  at  every  step,  and  adyanoing  with  the  greatest 
dijficulty.  Some  of  the  Spanish  nobility  repaired  to 
Burgos  in  order  to  pay  court  to  him;  but  they  were  so 
few  in  number,  and  their  attendance  was  so  negligent, 
that  Charles  observed  it,  and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  monarch.  Accustomed  from  his  early 
youth  to  the  dutiful  and  officious  respect  with  which 
those  who  possess  sovereign  power  are  attended,  he  had 
received  it  with  the  credulity  common  to  princes,  and 
was  sensibly  mortified  when  he  now  discovered  that  he 
had  been  indebted  to  his  rank  and  power  for  much  of 
that  obsequious  r^ard  which  he  had  fondly  thought  was 
paid  to  his  personal  qualities.  But,  though  he  might 
have  soon  learned  to  view  with  unconcern  the  levity  of 
his  subjects  or  to  have  despised  their  neglect,  he  was 
more  deeply  afflicted  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  who, 
forgetting  already  how  much  he  owed  to  his  father's 
bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  some  weeks  at  Burgos 
before  he  paid  him  the  first  moiety  of  that  small  pension 
which  was  all  that  he  had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms. 
As  without  this  sum  Charles  could  not  dismiss  his 
domestics  with  such  rewards  as  their  services  merited  or 
his  generosity  had  destined  for  them,  he  could  not  help 
expressing  both  surprise  and  dissatisfacticm.'  At  last 
the  money  was  paid,  and  Charles  having  dismissed  a 
great  number  of  his  domestics,  whose  attendance  he 
thought  would  be  superfluous  or  cumbersome  in  his 
retirement,  he  proceeded  to  Valladolid.  There  he  took 
a  last  and  tender  leave  of  his  two  sisters,  whom  he  would 
not  permit  to  accompany  him  to  his  solitude,  though  they 
requested  him  with  tears,  not  only  that  they  might  have 

*  Strodo  de  BeUo  Bclg.,  lib.  L  9. 
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the  consolation  of  contributing,  by  their  attendance  and 
care,  to  mitigate  or  to  soothe  his  sufferings,  but  that  they 
might  reap  instruction  and  benefit  by  joining  with  him 
in  those  pious  exercises  to  which  he  had  consecrated  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

From  Yalladolid  he  continued  his  journey  to  Plasenoia, 
in  Estremadura.  Ho  had  passed  tiirough  this  place  a 
great  many  years  before,  and  haying  been  struck  at  that 
time  with  the  delightful  situation  of  the  monastery  of  St 
Justus,  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many 
miles  distant  from  the  town,  he  had  then  obserred  to 
some  of  his  attendants  that  this  was  a  spot  to  which  Dio- 
cletian might  have  retired  with  pleasure.  The  impression 
had  remained  so  strong  on  his  mind  that  he  pitched  upon 
it  as  the  place  of  his  own  retreat.  It  was  seated  in  a 
vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and 
surrounded  by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees : 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  it  was  esteemed  the  most  healthful  and 
delicious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his 
resignation  he  had  sent  an  architect  thither,  to  add  a  new 
apartment  to  the  monastery  for  his  accommodation ;  but 
he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the  building  should 
be  such  as  suited  his  present  station,  rather  than  his 
former  dignity.  It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of 
them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with  naked  walls ;  the 
other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung  with 
brown  cloth  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
They  were  all  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  with  a  door  on 
one  side  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had 
given  the  plan  and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants 
which  he  intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On 
the  other  side  they  communicated  with  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery,  in  which  he  was  to  perform  his  devotions. 
Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  su£Scient  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodation   of    a  private  gentlemaUi   did 
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Charles  enter  with  twelve  domestics  only.  He  buried 
there,  in  solitude  and  silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition, 
together  with  all  those  vast  projects  which  during  almost 
half  a  century  had  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe,  filling 
every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of  his 
arms  and  the  dread  of  being  subdued  by  his  power.* 

The  contrast  between  Charles's  conduct  and  that  of 
the  pope  at  this  juncture  was  so  obvious  that  it  struck 
even  the  most  careless  observers;  nor  was  the  com- 
parison which  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  FauL 
The  former,  a  conqueror,  bom  to  reign,  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  splendour  which  accompanies  supreme 
power,  and  to  those  busy  and  interesting  scenes  in 
which  an  active  ambition  had  engaged  him,  quitted  the 
world  at  a  period  of  life  not  far  advanced,  that  he  might 
close  the  evening  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  and  secure 
some  interval  for  sober  thought  and  serious  recollec- 
tion. The  latter,  a  priest  who  had  passed  the  early  part 
of  his  life  in  the  shade  of  the  schools  and  in  the 
study  of  the  speculative  sciences,  who  was  seemingly  so 
detached  from  the  world  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  for 
many  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  who  was  not 
raised  to  the  papal  throne  until  he  had  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  old  age,  discovered  at  once  all  the  impetuosity 
of  youthful  ambition,  and  formed  extensive  schemes,  in 
order  to  accomplish  which  he  scrupled  not  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war  in  every 
comer  of  Europe.  But  Paul,  regardless  of  the  opinion 
or  censures  of  mankind,  held  on  his  own  course  with  his 
wonted  arrogance  and  violence.  These,  although  they 
seemed  already  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  rose  to  a 
still  greater  height  upon  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guise 
in  Italv. 

That  which  the  two  princes  of  Lorraine  foresaw  and 
desired  had  happened.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted 

*  Sandov.,  ii.  607,  et  Zuiiiga,  100. — Thuan.,  lib.  xvii.  609. 
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with  the  command  of  the  army  appointed  to  maroh  to  tiie 
pope's  assistanoe.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  men 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  seoryioe  of  France.  So  high  was 
the  duke's  reputation^  and  such  the  general  expectation 
of  beholding  some  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  courage 
and  abilities,  in  a  war  into  which  he  had  precipitated 
his  country  chiefly  with  the  design  of  obtaining  a  field 
where  he  might  display  his  own  talents,  that  many  of 
the  French  nobility,  who  had  no  command  in  the  troops 
employed,  accompanied  him  as  volunteers.  This  army 
passed  the  Alps  in  an  inclement  season,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Bome  without  any  oppositioD  from  the  Spaniards^ 
who,  as  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  act  in  differant 
parts,  had  collected  all  their  forces  into  one  body  on  the 
frontiers  of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that  kingdom. 

Emboldened  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  pope 
let  loose  all  the  fury  of  his  resentment  against  Philip^ 
which,  notwithstanding  the  natural  violence  of  Ida 
temper,  prudential  considerations  had  hitherto  obliged 
him  to  keep  under  some  restraint.  He  named  oommis- 
sioners,  whom  he  empowered  to  pass  judgment  in  the 
suit  which  the  consistorial  advocate  had  commenced 
against  Philip  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  crown  of  Naples  by  taking  arms  against  the  holy 
see,  of  which  he  was  a  vassaL  He  recalled  all  the 
nuncios  resident  in  the  courts  of  Charles  Y.,  of  Philip, 
or  of  any  of  their  allies.  This  was  levelled  chiefly 
against  Cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate  in  the  court  ot 
England,  whose  great  merit  in  having  contributed  so 
succeasfully  to  reconcile  that  kingdom  to  the  Church  of 
Bome,  together  with  the  expectation  of  farther  services 
which  he  might  perform,  was  not  sufficient  to  screen  him 
from  the  resentment  that  he  had  incurred  by  his  zealous 
endeavours  to  establish  peace  between  ^e  house  of 
Austria  and  France.  He  commanded  an  addition  to  be 
made  to  the  anathemas  annually  denounced  against  the 
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enemies  of  the  Church  oa  Maunday-Thursday,  whereby 
he  inflicted  the  censure  of  excommunication  on  the 
authors  of  the  late  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories, 
whatever  their  rank  or  dignity  might  be ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  usual  prayers  for  the  emperor  were 
omitted  next  day  in  the  pope's  chapel.^ 

But,  while  the  pope  indulged  himself  in  these  wild  and 
childish  sallies  of  rage,  either  he  neglected,  or  found  that 
it  exceeded  his  power,  to  take  such  measures  as  would 
have  rendered  his  resentment  really  formidable  and  fatal 
to  his  enemies.  For  when  the  duke  of  Guise  entered 
Bome,  where  he  was  received  with  a  triumphal  pomp 
which  would  have  been  more  suitable  if  he  had  been 
returning  after  having  terminated  the  war  with  glory 
than  when  he  was  going  to  begin  it  with  a  doubtful 
chance  of  success,  he  found  none  of  the  preparations  for 
war  in  such  forwardness  as  Cardinal  Carafia  had  pro- 
mised or  he  had  expected.  The  papal  troops  were  far 
inferior  in  number  to  the  quota  stipulated ;  no  magazines 
sufficient  for  their  subsistence  were  formed;  nor  was 
money  for  paying  them  provided.  The  Venetians,  agree- 
ably to  that  cautious  maxim  which  the  misfortunes  of 
their  state  had  first  led  them  to  adopt,  and  which  was 
now  become  a  fundamental  principle  in  their  policy, 
declared  their  resolution  to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality, 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  quarrels  of  princes  so 
far  superior  to  themselves  in  power.  The  other  Italian 
states  were  either  openly  united  in  league  with  Philip, 
or  secretly  wished  success  to  his  arms  against  a  pontiff 
whose  inconsiderate  ambition  had  rendered  Italy  once 
more  the  seat  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Guise  perceived  that  the  whole  weight 
of  the  war  would  devolve  on  the  French  troops  under 
his  command,  and  became  sensible,  though  too  late,  how 

•  Pallav.,  lib.  xiii  180.— Mdin.  de  Ribier,  iL  67a 
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imprudent  it  is  to  rely,  in  the  execution  of  great  enter* 
prises,  on  the  aid  of  feeble  allies.  Pushed  on,  howerer, 
by  the  pope's  impatience  for  action,  as  well  as  by  bis 
own  desire  of  performing  some  part  of  what  he  had  so 
confidently  undertaken,  he  marched  towards  Naples  and 
began  his  operations.  But  the  success  of  these  fell  iax 
short  of  his  former  reputation^  of  what  the  world 
expected,  and  of  what  he  himself  had  promised.  He 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  CSiyiteUa,  a  town 
of  some  importance  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  But  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish  goyemor  defended  it 
baffled  dl  the  impetuous  efforts  of  the  French  valour, 
and  obliged  the  duke  of  Quise,  after  a  si^^  of  three 
weeks,  to  retire*  from  the  town  with  disgrace.  He 
endeavoured  to  wipe  off  that  stain  by  advancing  boldly 
towards  the  duke  of  Alva's  camp  and  offering  him  battle. 
But  that  prudent  commander,  sensible  of  all  the  advan- 
tages of  standing  on  the  daCensive  before  an  invading 
enemy,  declined  an  engagement  and  kept  within  his 
intrenohments,  and,  adhering  to  his  plan  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  a  Castilian,  eluded,  with  great  address,  all  the 
duke  of  Guise's  stratagems  to  draw  him  into  action.^  By 
this  time  sickness  began  to  waste  the  Erench  army; 
violent  dissensions  had  arisen  between  the  duke  of  Ghiise 
and  the  commander  of  the  pope's  forces ;  the  Spaniards 
renewed  their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  the 
pope^  when  he  found,  instead  of  tibe  conquests  and 
triimiph  which  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he  could 
not  secure  his  own  territories  from  depredation,  mur- 
mured, complained,  and  began  to  talk  of  peace.  The  duke 
of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last  degree  with  having  acted 
such  an  inglorious  part,  not  only  solicited  his  court  either 
to  reinforce  his  army  or  to  recall  him,  but  urged  Paul 
to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  called  on  Cardinal  Gara&y 
sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  threats,  to 

*  HeRex%  Vi«k  de  FiHpo,  181. 
Tou  ir.  •  • 
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make  good  tliose  magnificent  promises  from  a  rash 
confidence  in  which  he  had  advised  his  master  to 
renounce  the  truce  of  Yaucelles  and  to  join  in  league 
with  the  pope.' 

But,  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this 
wretched  situation,  an  unexpected  event  happened  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  called  the  duke  of  Guise 
from  a  station  wherein  he  could  acquire  no  honour,  to 
the  most  dignified  and  important  charge  which  could  be 
committed  to  a  subject.  As  soon  as  the  French  had  dis- 
covered their  purpose  of  violating  the  truce  of  Vaucelles, 
not  only  by  sending  an  army  into  Italy  but  by  attempting 
to  surprise  some  of  the  frontier  towns  in  Flanders,  Philip, 
though  willing  to  have  voided  a  rupture,  determined  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  such  spirit  as  should  make  his 
enemies  sensible  that  his  father  had  not  erred  when  he 
judged  him  to  be  so  capable  of  government  that  he  had 
given  up  the  reins  into  his  hands.  As  he  knew  that 
Henry  had  been  at  great  expense  in  fitting  out  the  army 
under  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  that  his  treasury  was 
hardly  able  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and  endless 
demands  of  a  distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his 
operations  in  the  Low  Countries  must  of  consequence 
prove  feeble,  and  be  considered  only  as  secondary  to 
those  in  Italy.  For  that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved 
to  make  his  principal  effort  in  that  place  where  he 
expected  the  French  to  be  weakest,  and  to  bend  his  chief 
force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would  feel  a  blow 
most  sensibly.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  the 
Low  Countries  an  army  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  the 
Flemings  serving  him  on  this  occasion  with  that  active 
zeal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  exert  in  obeying  the 
first  commands  of  a  new  sovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious 
and  provident    even  at  that    early  period   of  life,  did 

'  ThuaiL,  lib.  xiviiL  614. — Pallav.,  lib.  xiiL  81. — Bumttl.,  ii,  App. 
817. 
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not  rest  all  his  hopes  of   suocess   on  that  formidable 
force  alone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage  the 
English  to  espouse  his  quarrel;  and,  though  it  was 
manifestly  the  interest  of  that  kingdom  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality,  and  the  people  themselves  were  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  it, 
though  he  knew  how  odious  his  name  was  to  the 
English  and  how  averse  they  would  be  to  co-operate 
^with  him  in  any  measure,  he  nevertheless  did  not 
despair  of  accomplishing  his  point.  He  relied  on  the 
afiEection  with  which  the  queen  doted  on  him,  which  was 
so  violent  that  even  his  coldness  and  neglect  had  not 
extinguished  it;  he  knew  her  implicit  reverence  for 
his  opinion,  and  her  fond  desire  of  gratifying  him  in 
every  particular.  That  he  might  work  on  these  with 
greater  facility  and  more  certain  success,  he  set  out  for 
England.  The  queen,  who  during  her  husband's 
absence  had  languished  in  perpetual  dejection,  resumed 
fresh  spirits  on  his  arrival,  and,  without  paying  the 
least  attention  either  to  the  interest  or  to  the  inclinations 
of  her  people,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  In 
vain  did  her  privy  council  remonstrate  against  the 
imprudence  as  well  as  danger  of  involving  the  nation 
in  an  imnecessary  war;  in  vain  did  they  put  her  in 
mind  of  the  solemn  treaties  of  peace  subsisting  between 
England  and  France,  which  the  conduct  of  that  nation 
had  afforded  her  no  pretext  to  violate.  Mary,  soothed 
by  Philip's  caresses,  or  intimidated  by  the  threats 
which  his  ascendant  over  her  emboldened  him  at 
some  times  to  throw  out,  was  deaf  to  every  thing  that 
could  be  urged  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments,  and 
insisted  with  the  greatest  vehemence  on  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  Prance.  The  coimcil,  though 
all  Philip's  address  and  Mary's  authority  were  employed 
to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after  struggling  long,  yielded 
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at  last,  not  from  conviction,  but  merely  from  deference 
to  the  will  of  their  sovereign.  War  was  declared  against 
France,  the  only  one  perhaps  against  that  kingdom  into 
which  the  English  ever  entered  with  reluctcmce.  As 
Mary  knew  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  this  measure,  she 
durst  not  call  a  parliament  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  She  supplied  this  want,  however, 
by  a  stretch  of  royal  prerogative  not  xmusual  in  that  age, 
and  levied  large  sums  on  her  subjects  by  her  own 
authority.  This  enabled  her  to  assemble  a  sufficient 
body  of  troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand  men,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  join  Philip's 
army.® 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  military  glory,  gave 
the  command  of  his  army  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  residence  at  Cambray,  that 
he  might  be  at  hand  to  receive  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  his  motions  and  to  aid  him  with  his  counsels.  The 
duke  opened  the  campaign  with  a  masterly  stroke  of 
address,  which  justified  Philip's  choice  and  discovered 
such  a  superiority  of  genius  over  the  French  generals 
as  almost  insured  success  in  his  subsequent  operations. 
He  appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  a 
place  considerably  distant  from  the  country  which  he 
destined  to  be  the  scene  of  action;  and,  having  kept 
the  enemy  in  suspense  for  a  good  time  with  regard  to 
his  intentions,  he  at  last  deceived  them  so  efiEectually 
by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and  countermarches  as 
led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to  bend  all  his 
force  against  the  province  of  Champagne  and  would 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  on  that  side. 
In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  drew  all  their 
strength  towards  that  quarter,  and,  reinforcing  the 
garrisons  there,  left  the  towns  on  other  parts  of  the 
frontier  destitute  of  troops  sufficient  to  defend  them. 

•  Carte,  iiL  337. 
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The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  this 
feint  had  its  full  effect,  turned  suddenly  to  the  right, 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Picardy,  and,  sending 
his  cavalr}%  in  which  he  was  extremely  strong  before 
him,  invested  St.  Quentin.  This  was  a  town  deemed 
in  that  age  of  considerable  strength,  and  of  great 
importance,  as  there  were  few  fortified  cities  between 
it  and  Paris.  The  fortifications,  however,  had  been 
much  neglected ;  the  garrison  weakened  by  drafts  sent 
towards  Champagne,  did  not  ainoimt  to  a  fifth  part  of  the 
number  requisite  for  its  defence;  and  the  governor, 
though  a  brave  officer,  was  neither  of  rank  nor  authority 
equal  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, besieged  by  such  a  formidable  army.  A  few 
days  must  have  put  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  possession 
of  the  town,  if  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  who  thought  it 
concerned  his  honour  to  attempt  saving  a  place  of  such 
importance  to  his  country,  and  which  lay  within  his 
jurisdiction  as  governor  of  Picardy,  had  not  taken  the 
gallant  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  it  with  such 
a  body  of  men  as  he  could  collect  on  a  sudden.  This 
resolution  he  executed  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  be  considered,  with  no  con- 
temptible success ;  for,  though  one-half  of  his  small  body 
of  troops  was  cut  off,  he  with  the  other  broke  through 
the  enemy  and  entered  the  town.  The  unexpected 
arrival  of  an  officer  of  such  high  rank  and  reputation, 
and  who  had  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  in  order  to 
join  them,  inspired  the  desponding  garrison  with  courage. 
Every  thing  that  the  admiral's  great  skill  and  experience 
in  the  art  of  war  could  suggest  for  annoying  the  enemy  or 
defending  the  town  was  attempted ;  and  the  citizens  as 
well  as  the  garrison,  seconding  his  zeal  with  equal  ardour, 
seemed  to  be  determined  that  they  would  hold  out  to  the 
last,  and  sacrifice  themselves  in  order  tosave  their  coimtry.* 

*  Thuan.,  lib.  xiz.  647. 
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The  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  English,  under  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  joined  about  this  time,  pushed  on  the 
siege  with  the  greatest  vigour.  An  army  so  numerouis, 
and  so  well  supplied  with  everything  requisite,  carried 
en  its  approaches  with  great  advantage  against  a  gar- 
rison which  was  still  so  feeble  that  it  durst  seldom 
venture  to  disturb  or  retard  the  enemy's  operations 
by  sallies.  The  admiral,  sensible  of  the  approaching 
danger,  and  xmable  to  avert  it,  acquainted  his  imcle, 
the  Constable  Montmorency,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  French  army,  with  his  situation,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  a  method  by  which  he  might  throw  relief 
into  the  town.  The  constable,  solicitous  to  save  a 
town  the  loss  of  which  would  open  a  passage  for  the 
enemy  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  eager  to  extricate 
his  nephew  out  of  that  perilous  situation  in  which  zeal 
for  the  public  had  engaged  him,  resolved,  though  aware 
of  the  danger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  With  this 
view,  he  marched  from  La  F^re  towards  St.  Quentin  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  which  was  not  by  one-half  so 
numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  and  having  given 
the  command  of  a  body  of  chosen  men  to  Coligny*s 
brother,  Dandelot,  who  was  colonel-general  of  the 
French  infantry,  he  ordered  him  to  force  his  way  into 
the  town  by  that  avenue  which  the  admiral  had  repre- 
sented as  most  practicable,  while  he  himself,  with  the 
main  army,  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy's  camp 
on  the  opposite  side  and  endeavour  to  draw  all  their 
attention  towards  that  quarter.  Dandelot  executed 
his  orders  with  greater  intrepidity  than  conduct.  He 
rushed  on  with  such  headlong  impetuosity  that,  though 
it  broke  the  first  body  of  the  enemy  which  stood  in  his 
way,  it  threw  his  owti  soldiers  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  and  as  they  were  attacked  in  that  situation  by 
fresh  troops,  which  closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side, 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot, 
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with  about  five  hundred  of  the  most  adrentarouB  and 
most  fortunate,  making  good  his  entranoe  into  the  town. 
Meanwhile,  the  oonstable,  in  ezeouting  his  part  d 
the  plan,  advanced  so  near  tibe  camp  of  the  besiegen 
as  rendered  it  impossible  to  retreat  with  safety  in  the 
f aoe  of  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  number.  The 
duke  of  Savoy  instantly  perceived  Montmorency's 
error,  and  prepared,  with  the  presence  of  mind  and 
abilities  of  a  great  general,  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He 
drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  and,  watching  the  moment  when  the  French 
began  to  file  off  towards  La  F^,  he  detached  all  his 
cavalry,  xmder  the  command  of  the  count  of  Egmont^ 
to  fall  on  their  rear,  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  infantry,  advanced  to  support  him.  The  French 
retired  at  first  in  perfect  order  and  with  a  good  coun- 
tenance; but  when  they  saw  Egmont  draw  near  with 
his  formidable  body  of  cavalry,  the  shock  of  which 
they  were  conscious  that  they  could  not  withstand,  the 
prospect  of  imminent  danger,  added  to  distrust  of 
their  general,  whose  imprudence  every  soldier  now 
perceived,  struck  them  with  general  consteruatum. 
Xhey  began  insensibly  to  quicken  their  pace,  and 
those  in  the  rear  pressed  so  violently  on  such  as  were 
before  them  that  in  a  diort  time  tibeir  march  resembled*^ 
a  flight  rather  than  a  retreat.  £|gmont,  observing  their 
confusion,  charged  them  with  the  greatest  fury,  and  in 
a  moment  all  their  men-at-arms,  the  pride  and  strength 
of  the  French  troops  in  that  age,  gave  way,  and  fled 
with  precipitation.  The  in&ntry,  however,  whom  the 
constable,  by  his  presence  and  authority,  kept  to  tibeir 
colours,  still  continued  to  retreat  in  good  order,  untU 
the  enemy  brought  some  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon 
their  centre,  which  threw  tibem  into  such  confudon 
that  the  Flemish  cavalry,  renewing  their  attack,,  broke 
in,  and  the  rout  became  universaL    About  four  thou- 
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sand  of  the  French  fell  in  the  field,  and  among  these 
the  duke  of  Enghien,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  together 
with  six  hundred  gentlemen.  The  constable,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  be  irre- 
trievable, rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  with 
a  resolution  not  to  survive  the  calamity  which  his  ill 
conduct  had  brought  upon  his  country;  but  having 
received  a  dangerous  wound,  and  being  wasted  with 
the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  surrounded  by  some  Flemish 
officers  to  whom  he  was  known,  who  protected  him 
from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers  and  obliged  him  to 
surrender.  Besides  the  constable,  the  dukes  of  Mont- 
pensier  and  Longueville,  the  Mar^chal  St.  Andr^,  many 
officers  of  distinction,  three  himdred  gentlemen,  and 
near  four  thousand  private  soldiers,  were  taken  pri- 
soners. All  the  colours  belonging  to  the  infantry,  all 
the  ammimition,  and  all  the  cannon,  two  pieces  ex- 
cepted, fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victorious 
army  did  not  lose  above  fourscore  men.*® 

This  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  France  than  the  ancient 
victories  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt,  gained  by  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  same  frontier,  bore  a  near  resemblance  to 
those  disastrous  events,  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rout, 
in  the  ill  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  the 
number  of  persons  of  note  slain  or  taken,  and  in  the 
small  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy.  It  filled  France 
with  equal  consternation.  Many  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
with  the  same  precipitancy  and  trepidation  as  if  the 
enemy  had  been  already  at  their  gates,  quitted  the 
city  and  retired  into  the  interior  provinces.  The  king, 
by  his  presence  and  exhortations,  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole and  to  animate  such  as  remained,  and,  applying 
himself  with  the  greatest  diligence  to  repair  the  ruin- 
ous fortifications  of  the  city,  prepared  to  defend  it 
against  the  attack  which  he  instantly  expected.     But, 

"  Thuan.,  650. — Haroci  Aimal.  Brabant.,  ii.  692. — Herrera,  298. 
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happily  for  France,  Philip's  caution,  together  with  the 
intrepid  firmness  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  not  only 
sayed  the  capital  from  the  danger  to  whioh  it  was  ex- 
posed, but  gained  the  nation  a  short  interval,  during 
which  the  people  recovered  from  the  terror  and  dejec- 
tion occasioned  by  a  blow  no  less  severe  than  unex- 
pected, and  Henry  had  leisure  to  take  measures  for 
the  public  security,  witii  the  spirit  which  became  the 
sovereign  of  a  powerful  and  martial  people. 

Philip,  immediately  after  the  battie,  visited  the  camp 
at  St.  Quentin,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the 
exultation  of  military  triumph ;  and  such  were  his 
transports  of  joy  on  account  of  an  event  which  threw 
so  much  lustre  on  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  they 
softened  his  severe  and  haughty  temper  into  an  unusual 
flow  of  courtesy.  When  the  duke  of  Savoy  approached, 
and  was  kneeling  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  caught  him  in 
his  arms,  and,  embracing  him  with  warmth,  ^'  It  be- 
comes me,"  says  he,  ^^  rather  to  kiss  your  hands,  which 
have  gained  me  such  a  glorious  and  almost  bloodless 
victory.'' 

As  soon  as  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations  on 
Philip's  arrival  were  over,  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
in  order  to  determine  how  they  might  improve  their 
victory  to  the  best  advantage.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
seconded  by  several  of  the  ablest  officers  formed  under 
Charles  Y.,  insisted  that  they  should  immediately  re- 
linquish the  siege  of  St.  Quentin,  the  reduction  of 
which  was  now  an  object  below  tiieir  attention,  and 
advance  directiy  towards  PiEuis;  that,  as  thero  were 
neither  troops  to  oppose  nor  any  town  of  strength  to 
retard  their  march,  they  might  reach  that  capital  while 
under  the  full  impression  of  the  astonishment  and 
terror  occasioned  by  the  rout  of  the  army,  and  take 
possession  of  it  without  resistance.  But  Philip,  less 
adventurous  or  more  prudent  -than  his  generals,  pre- 
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ferred  a  moderate  but  certain  advantage  to  an  enter- 
prise of  greater  splendour  but  of  more  doubtful  success. 
He  represented  to  the  council  the  infinite  resources  of 
a  kingdom  so  powerful  as  France,  the  great  number  as 
well  as  marticJ  spirit  of  its  nobles,  their  attachment  to 
their  sovereign,  the  manifold  advantages  with  which 
they  could  carry  on  war  in  their  own  territories,  and 
the  unavoidable  destruction  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  penetrating  too  rashly  into  the  enemy's 
country,  before  they  had  secured  such  a  communica- 
tion with  their  own  as  might  render  a  retreat  safe,  if 
upon  any  disastrous  event  that  measure  should  become 
necessary.  On  all  these  accounts,  he  advised  the  oon- 
tinuance  of  the  siege,  and  his  generals  acquiesced  the 
more  readily  in  his  opinion  as  they  made  no  doubt  of 
being  masters  of  the  town  in  a  few  days,  a  loss  of  time 
of  so  little  consequence  in  the  execution  of  their  plan 
that  they  might  easily  repair  it  by  their  subsequent 
activity." 

The  weakness  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  small 
number  of  the  garrison,  which  could  no  longer  hope 
either  for  reinforcement  or  relief,  seemed  to  authorize 
this  calculation  of  Philip's  generals.  But  in  making 
it  they  did  not  attend  sufficieotly  to  the  character  of 
Admiral  de  Coligny,  who  commanded  in  the  town.  A 
courage  undismayed  and  tranquil  amidst  the  greatest 
dangers,  an  invention  fruitful  in  resources,  a  genius 
which  roused  and  seemed  to  acquire  new  force  upon 
every  disaster,  a  talent  of  governing  the  minds  of  men, 
together  with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  his  ascendant 
over  them  even  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse 
and  distressful,  were  qualities  which  Coligny  possessed 
in  a  degree  superior  to  any  general  of  that  age.  These 
qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  station  in 
which  he  was  now  placed  ;  and,  as  he  knew  the  infinite 

'*  Belcor.,  Commenlar.  de  Reb.  Gallic,  901. 
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importance  to  his  oountry  of  eyerj  hour  which  he 
could  gain  at  this  juncture,  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  contriying  how  to  protract  the  si^ge  and  to 
detain  the  enemy  from  attempting  any  enterprise  more 
dangerous  to  France.  Such  were  the  perseverance  and 
skill  with  which  he  conducted  the  def  encOi  and  such 
the  fortitude  as  well  as  patience  with  whioh  he  ani- 
mated the  garrison,  that  though  the  Spaniards,  the 
Flemings,  and  the  English  carried  on  the  attack  with 
all  the  ardour  which  national  emulation  inspires,  he 
held  out  the  town  seventeen  days.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  at  last,  on  the  breacAi,  overpowered  by  the 
superior  number  of  the  enemy. 

Henry  availed  himself  with  the  utmost  activity  of 
the  interval  which  the  admiral's  well-timed  obsthiaoy 
had  afforded  him.  He  appointed  officers  to  collect 
the  scattered  remains  of  the  constable's  army;  he 
issued  orders  for  levying  soldiers  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom;  he  commanded  the  ban  and  arri&re-ban  of 
the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  the  field  and  to 
join  the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Ficardy;  he  re* 
called  the  greater  part  of  the  veteran  troops  which 
served  under  the  Marshal  Brissao  in  Piedmont;  he 
sent  courier  after  courier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  requir- 
ing him,  together  with  all  his  army,  to  return  instantly 
for  the  defence  of  their  country;  he  despatohed  one 
envoy  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  to  solidt  the  assistance 
of  Ids  fleet  and  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money;  he  sent 
another  into  Scotland,  to  incite  the  Scoto  to  invade 
the  north  of  England,  that  by  drawing  Mary's  atten- 
tion to  that  quarter  he  might  prevent  her  from  rein- 
forcing her  troops  which  served  under  Philip.  These 
efforts  of  the  king  were  warmly  seconded  by  the  seal 
of  his  subjecto.  The  city  of  Paris  granted  him  a  free 
gift  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres.  The  other 
great  towns  imitated  the  liberality  of  the  capital,  and 
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contributed  in  proportion.  Several  noblemen  of  din- 
tinction  engaged  at  their  own  expense  to  garrison  and 
defend  the  towns  which  lay  most  exposed  to  the 
enemy.  Nor  was  the  general  concern  for  the  public 
confined  to  corporate  bodies  alone,  or  to  those  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  life;  but,  diffusing  itself  among  per- 
sons of  every  rank,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to 
act  with  as  much  vigour  as  if  the  honour  of  the  king 
and  the  safety  of  the  state  had  depended  solely  on  his' 
single  efforts.'' 

Philip,  who  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  prudent 
measures  taken  by  the  French  monarch  for  the  securily 
of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  spirit  with  which  his  sub- 
jects prepared  to  defend  themselves,  perceived,  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  lost  an  opportunity  which 
could  never  be  recalled,  and  that  it  was  now  vain  to 
think  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  France.  He 
abandoned,  therefore,  without  much  reluctance,  a 
scheme  which  was  too  bold  and  hazardous  to  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  his  cautious  temper,  and  em- 
ployed his  array,  during  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  the  sieges  of  Ham  and  Catelet.  Of  these  he 
soon  became  master;  and  the  reduction  of  two  such 
petty  towns,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  St.  Quen- 
tin,  were  all  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from 
one  of  the  most  decisive  victories  gained  in  that  cen- 
tury. Philip  himself,  however,  continued  in  high 
exultation  on  account  of  his  success,  and,  as  all  his 
passions  were  tinged  with  superstition,  he,  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  which  had  been  fought 
on  the  day  consecrated  to  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to 
build  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour 
of  that  saint  and  martyr.  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
year  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  in  which  all 
these  were  united,  at  the  Escurial,  in  the  neighbourhood 

"  Mem  de  Ribier,  iL  701,  703. 
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of  Madrid ;  and  the  eame  prinoiple  whioh  dictated  the 
vow  directed  the  building.  For  the  plan  of  the  vork 
was  80  formed  as  to  resemble  a  gridiron^  which|  ac- 
cording to  the  legendary  tale,  had  been  the  instrument 
of  St.  Laurence's  mar^rdom*  Notwithstanding  the 
great  and  expensive  schemes  in  which  his  restless  ambi* 
tion  inyolyed  him,  Philip  continued  the  building  with 
such  perseverance  for  twenly-two  years,  and  reserved 
such  large  sums  for  this  monument  of  his  devotion  and 
vanity,  that  the  monarchs  of  Spain  are  indebted  to  him 
for  a  royal  residence  which,  though  not  the  most  ele- 
gant, is  certainly  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent 
of  any  in  Europe.^ 

The  first  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the  French 
had  received  at  St.  Quentin  was  earned  to  Bome  by 
the  courier  whom  Henry  had  sent  to  recall  the  duke 
of  Guise.  As  Paul,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his 
French  auxiliaries,  had  hardly  been  able  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Spanish  arms,  he  foresaw  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  deprived  of  their  protection  his  territories 
must  be  overrun  in  a  moment  He  remonstrated^ 
therefore,  with  the  greatest  violence  against  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  army,  reproaching  the  duke  of 
Guise  for  his  ill  conduct,  which  had  brought  him  into 
such  an  unhappy  situation,  and  oomplaining  ol  the 
king  for  deserting  him  so  ungenerously  under  such 
circumstances.  The  duke  of  Ghiise's  orders,  however, 
were  peremptory.  Paul,  inflexible  as  he  was,  found  it 
necessary  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the  exigency 
of  his  aflGairs,  and  to  employ  the  mediation  of  the 
Venetians  and  of  Cosmo  de'  Medioi  in  order  to  obtain 
peace.  Philip,  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to  a 
rupture  with  the  pope,  and  who,  even  while  success 
crowned  his  arms,  doubted  so  much  the  justice  of  his 
own  cause  that  he  had  made  frequent  overtares  of  paoifi- 

**  CJolmtfnar,  AmuOit  dlBqi^iM^  ton.  IL  p.  186L 
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cation,  listened  eagerly  to  the  first  proposals  of  this 
nature  from  Paul,  and  discovered  such  moderation  in 
his  demands  as  could  hardly  have  heen  eiqpected  from  a 
prince  elated  with  victory. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the 
Cardinal  Caraffa  in  the  name  of  his  uncle,  met  at 
Cavi,  and,  both  being  equally  disposed  to  peace,  they, 
after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty 
on  the  following  terms  :  That  Paul  should  renounce  his 
league  with  France,  and  maintain  for  the  future  such 
a  neutrality  as  became  the  common  father  of  Christen- 
dom ;  that  Philip  should  instantly  restore  all  the  towns 
of  the  ecclesiastical  territory  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession ;  that  the  claims  of  the  Caraffas  to  the  duchy 
of  Paliano  and  other  demesnes  of  the  Colonnas  should 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  republic  of  Venice ; 
that  the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in  person  to 
Bome,  and,  after  asking  pardon  of  Paul  in  his  own 
name  and  in  that  of  his  master  for  having  invaded 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  should  receive  the  pope's 
absolution  from  that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's 
scrupulous  timidity,  finished  an  unprosperous  war  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  papal  see.  The  conqueror 
appeared  humble,  and  acknowledged  his  error;  while 
he  who  had  been  vanquished  retained  his  usual  haughti- 
ness, and  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  superiority.** 
The  duke  of  Alva,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  repaired  to 
Eome,  and,  in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  kissed  the 
feet,  and  implored  the  forgiveness  of  that  very  person 
whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
Such  was  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Spaniards 
for  the  papal  character  that  Alva,  though  perhaps  the 
proudest  man  of  the  age,  and  accustomed  from  his 
infancy  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  princes,  acknow- 
ledged that  when  he  approached  the  pope,  he  was  so 

^  Pulkv.,  lib.  xiii.  183.— F.  Paul,  380.— Ilerrera,  vol  L  310. 
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much  oyerawed  that  his  yoke  ftdled,  and  his  presence 
of  mind  forsook  him.'*        •     %' 

But  though  this  war,  whflih  at  its  commencement 
threatened  mighty  revolutions,  Teas  brought  to  an  end 
without  occasioning  any  alteration  in  those  states  which 
were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  produced  during  its 
progress  effects  of  considerable  consequence  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  As  Philip  was  extremely  solicitous 
to  terminate  his  quarrel  with  Paul  as  speedily  as  possible, 
he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain 
those  princes  who,  by  joining  their  troops  to  the 
papal  and  French  army,  might  have  prolonged  the 
war.  With  this  view,  he  entered  intc  a  negotiation 
with  Octavio  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  and,  in  order  to 
seduce  him  from  his  alliance  with  France,  he  restored 
to  him  the  city  of  Placentia,  with  the  territory  depend- 
ing on  it,  which  Charles  Y.  had  seized  in  the  year 
1547,  had  kept  from  that  time  in  his  possession,  and 
had  transmitted,  together  with  his  other  duminions,  to 
Philip. 

This  step  made  such  a  discovery  of  Philip's  character 
and  views  to  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  the  most  sagacious  as 
well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian  princes,  that  he 
conceived  hopes  of  accomplishing  his  favourite  scheme 
of  adding  Siena  and  its  territories  to  his  dominions  in 
Tuscany.  As  his  success  in  this  attempt  depended 
entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  with  which  it  should 
be  conducted,  he  employed  all  the  refinements  of  policy 
in  the  negotiation  which  he  set  on  foot  for  this  purpose. 
He  began  with  soliciting  Philip,  whose  treasury  he 
knew  to  be  entirely  drained  by  the  expense  of  the  war, 
to  repay  the  great  sums  which  he  had  advanced  to 
the  emperor  during  the  siege  of  Siena.  Wheik  Philip 
endeavoured  to  elude  a  demand  which  he  was  unable 
to  satisfy,  Cosmo  affSected  to  be  extremely  disquieted, 

^  Palky.y  lib.  ziiL  185.— Sammonli^  liUnk  di  Ni^oli,  Ir.  Sa& 
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and,  making  no  secret  of  his  disgust,  instructed  hia 
ambassador  at  Rome  to^ppen  a  negotiation  with  the 
pope,  which  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  it  The  am- 
bassador executed  his  commission  with  such  dexterity 
that  Paul,  imagining  Cosmo  to  be  entirely  alienated 
from  the  Spanish  interest,  proposed  to  him  an  alliance 
with  France,  which  should  be  cemented  by  the  marriage 
of  his  eldest  son  to  one  of  Henry's  daughters.  Cosmo 
received  the  overture  with  such  apparent  satisfaction^ 
and  with  so  many  professions  of  gratitude  for  the  high 
honour  of  which  he  had  the  prospect,  that  not  only  the 
pope's  ministers,  but  the  French  envoy  at  Bome,  talked 
confidently  and  with  little  reserve  of  the  accession  of 
that  important  ally,  as  a  matter  certain  and  decided. 
The  accoimt  of  this  was  quickly  carried  to  Philip ;  and 
Cosmo,  who  foresaw  how  much  it  would  alarm  him,  had 
despatched  his  nephew,  Ludovico  di  Toledo,  into  the 
Netherlands,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  observe  and 
take  advantage  of  his  consternation  before  the  first 
impression  which  it  made  should  in  any  degree  abate. 
Cosmo  was  extremely  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the 
instrument  whom  he  employed.  Toledo  waited  with 
patience  until  he  discovered  with  certainty  that  Philip 
had  received  such  intelligence  of  his  imcle's  negotia- 
tions at  Eome  as  must  have  filled  his  suspicious  mind 
with  fear  and  jealousy ;  and  then,  craving  an  audience, 
he  required  payment  of  the  money  which  had  been 
borrowed  by  the  emperor,  in  the  most  earnest  and 
peremptory  terms.  In  urging  that  point,  he  artfully 
threw  out  several  dark  hints  and  ambiguous  declara 
tions  concerning  the  extremities  to  which  Cosmo  might 
be  driven  by  a  refusal  of  this  just  demand,  as  well  as 
by  other  grievances  of  which  he  had  good  reason  to 
complain. 

Philip,  astonished  at  an  address  in  such  a  strain  from 
a  prince  so  far  his  inferior  as  the  duke  of  Tuscany, 
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and  comparing  what  he  now  heard  with  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  received  from  Italy,  immediately 
concluded  that  Cosmo  had  ventured  to  assume  this 
bold  and  unusual  tone  on  the  prospect  of  his  union 
with  France.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pope  and  Henry 
from  acquiring  an  ally  who  by  his  abiUties,  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  his  dominions,  would  have  added 
both  reputation  and  strength  to  their  confederacy,  he 
offered  to  grant  Cosmo  the  investiture  of  Siena  if  he 
would  consent  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
sums  due  to  him,  and  engage  to  furnish  a  body  of 
troops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's  territories  in 
Italy  against  any  power  who  should  attack  them.  As 
soon  as  Cosmo  had  brought  Philip  to  make  this  con- 
cession, which  was  the  object  of  all  his  artifices  and 
intrigues,  he  did  not  proteict  the  negotiation  by  an 
unnecessary  delay  or  any  excess  of  refinement,  but 
closed  eagerly  with  the  proposal ;  and  Philip,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  ablest  counsellors,  signed  a 
treaty  with  him  to  that  effect.** 

As  no  prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  his  rights 
than  Philip,  or  less  willing  to  relinquish  any  territory 
which  he  possessed,  by  what  tenure  soever  he  held  it, 
these  unusual  concessions  to  the  dukes  of  Parma  and 
Tuscany,  by  which  he  wantonly  gave  up  countries  in 
acquiring  or  defending  which  his  father  had  employed 
many  years,  and  wasted  much  blood  and  treasure,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  from  any  motive  but  his  superstitious 
desire  of  extricating  himself  out  of  the  war  which  he 
had  been  forced  to  wage  against  the  pope.  By  these 
treaties,  however,  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
Italian  states  was  poised  with  greater  equaUty,  and 
rendered  less  variable  than  it  had  been  since  it  received 
the  first  violent  shock  from  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII. 

»•  Thuan.,  Hb.  xviiL  624.— Herrera,  L  263,  276.— Pallav.,  Ub.  xiiL 
180. 
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of  France.  From  this  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  the 
great  theatre  on  which  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  Franc^ 
and  Germany  contended  for  power  or  for  fame.  Their 
dissensions  and  hostilities,  though  as  frequent  and 
violent  as  ever,  being  excited  by  new  objects,  stained 
other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood,  and  rendered  them 
miserable,  in  their  turn,  by  the  devastations  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Guise  left  Bome  on  the  same  day  that 
his  adversary  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humiliating 
submission  to  the  pope.  He  was  received  in  France 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  kingdom.  His  late  ill 
success  in  Italy  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  while  his 
former  services,  particularly  his  defence  of  Metz,  were 
recounted  with  exaggerated  praise;  and  he  was  wel- 
comed in  every  city  through  which  he  passed,  as  the 
restorer  of  public  security,  who,  after  having  set  bounds 
by  his  conduct  and  valour  to  the  victorious  arms  of 
Charles  V.,  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his  country, 
to  check  the  formidable  progress  of  Philip's  power. 
The  reception  which  he  met  with  from  Henry  was  no 
less  cordial  and  honourable.  New  titles  were  invented, 
and  new  dignities  created,  in  order  to  distinguish  him. 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  in  chief,  both 
within  and  without  the  kingdom,  with  a  jurisdiction 
almost  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which 
was  possessed  by  the  king  himself.  Thus  through  the 
singular  felicity  which  attended  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
the  miscarriage  of  their  own  schemes  contributed  to 
aggrandize  them.  The  calamities  of  his  country,  and 
the  ill  conduct  of  his  rival  the  constable,  exalted  the 
duke  of  Guise  to  a  height  of  dignity  and  power  which 
he  could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  the  most  for- 
tunate and  most  complete  success  of  his  own  ambitious 
projects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something  suit- 
able to  the  high  expectations  of  his  countrymen,  and 
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that  he  might  justify  the  extraordinary  confidence 
which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him,  ordered  all  the 
troops  which  could  be  got  together  to  assemble  at 
Compi^gne.  Though  the  winter  was  well  advanced,  and 
had  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  he  placed  himself  at 
their  head,  and  took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity 
and  the  zeal  of  his  subjects,  so  many  soldiers  had  been 
raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  considerable  rein- 
forcements had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, as  formed  an  army  respectable  even  in  the 
eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Philip,  alarmed  at  seeing 
it  put  in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  began  to 
tremble  for  his  new  conquests,  particularly  St.  Quentin, 
the  fortifications  of  which  were  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
repaired. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important 
enterprize ;  and,  after  amusing  the  enemy  with  threaten- 
ing successively  diflferent  towns  on  the  frontiers  of 
Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  invested 
Calais  with  his  whole  army.  Calais  had  been  taken 
by  the  English  under  Edward  III.,  and  was  the  fruit 
of  that  monarch's  glorious  victory  at  Crecy.  Being 
the  only  place  that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and 
extensive  territories  in  France,  and  which  opened  to 
them  at  all  times  an  easy  and  secure  passage  into  the 
heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  possession  of  it 
soothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much  as  it 
mortified  the  vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was 
naturally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifications  deemed  so 
impregnable,  that  no  monarch  of  France,  how  adven- 
turous soever,  had  been  bold  enough  to  attack  it.  Even 
when  the  domestic  strength  of  England  was  broken  and 
exhausted  by  the  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  its  attention  entirely  diverted 
from  foreign  objects,  Calais  had  remained  undisturbed  and 
unthreatened.     Mary  and  her  council,  composed  chiefly 
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of  France.  From  this  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  tiie 
great  theatre  on  which  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany  contended  for  power  or  for  fame.  Their 
dissensions  and  hostilities,  though  as  frequent  and 
violent  as  ever,  being  excited  by  new  objects,  stained 
other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood,  and  rendered  them 
miserable,  in  their  turn,  by  the  devastations  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Ouise  left  Bome  on  the  same  day  that 
his  adversary  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humiliating 
submission  to  the  pope.  He  was  received  in  France 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  kingdom.  His  late  ill 
success  in  Italy  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  while  his 
former  services,  particularly  his  defence  of  Metz,  were 
recounted  with  exaggerated  praise;  and  he  was  wel- 
comed in  every  city  through  which  he  passed,  as  the 
restorer  of  public  security,  who,  after  having  set  bounds 
by  his  conduct  and  valour  to  the  victorious  arms  of 
Charles  V.,  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his  country, 
to  check  the  formidable  progress  of  Philip^s  power. 
The  reception  which  he  met  with  from  Henry  was  no 
less  cordial  and  honourable.  New  titles  were  invented, 
and  new  dignities  created,  in  order  to  distinguish  him. 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  in  chief,  bolli 
within  and  Avithout  the  kingdom,  with  a  jurisdiction 
almost  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which 
was  possessed  by  the  king  himself.  Thus  through  the 
singular  felicity  whieh  attended  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
the  miscarriage  of  their  own  schemes  contributed  to 
aggrandize  them.  The  calamities  of  his  country,  and 
the  ill  conduct  of  his  rival  the  constable,  exalted  the 
duke  of  Guise  to  a  height  of  dignity  and  power  which 
he  could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  the  most  for- 
timate  and  most  complete  success  of  his  own  ambitious 
projects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something  suit- 
able to  the  high  expectations  of  his  countrymen,  and 
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that  he  might  justify  the  extraordinary  confidence 
which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him,  ordered  all  the 
troops  which  could  be  got  together  to  assemble  at 
Compi^gne.  Though  the  winter  was  well  advanced,  and 
had  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  he  placed  himself  at 
their  head,  and  took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity 
and  the  zeal  of  his  subjects,  so  many  soldiers  had  been 
raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  considerable  rein- 
forcements had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, as  formed  an  army  respectable  even  in  the 
eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Philip,  alarmed  at  seeing 
it  put  in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  began  to 
tremble  for  his  new  conquests,  particularly  St.  Quentin, 
the  fortifications  of  which  were  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
repaired. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important 
enterprize;  and,  after  amusing  the  enemy  with  threaten- 
ing  successively  different  towns  on  the  frontiers  of 
Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  invested 
Calais  with  his  whole  army.  Calais  had  been  taken 
by  the  English  under  Edward  III.,  and  was  the  fruit 
of  that  monarch's  glorious  victory  at  Crecy.  Being 
the  only  place  that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and 
extensive  territories  in  France,  and  which  opened  to 
them  at  all  times  an  easy  and  secure  passage  into  the 
heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  possession  of  it 
soothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much  as  it 
mortified  the  vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was 
naturally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifications  deemed  so 
impregnable,  that  no  monarch  of  France,  how  adven- 
turous soever,  had  been  bold  enough  to  attack  it  Even 
when  the  domestic  strength  of  England  was  broken  and 
exhausted  by  the  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  its  attention  entirely  diverted 
from  foreign  objects,  Calais  had  remained  undisturbed  and 
unthreatened.     Mary  and  her  council,  composed  chiefiy 
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of  ecclesiastics,  unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  and 
whose  whole  attention  was  turned  towards  extirpating 
heresy  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only  n^lected  to 
take  any  precautions  for  the  safety  of  this  important 
place,  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  reputation  of  its 
strength  was  alone  sufficient  for  its  security.  Full 
of  this  opinion,  they  ventured,  even  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  to  continue  a  practice  which  the  low  state 
of  the  queen's  finances  had  introduced  in  times  of 
peace.  As  the  country  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed 
during  the  winter,  and  the  marshes  around  it  became 
impassable,  except  by  one  avenue,  which  the  forts  of 
St.  Agatha  and  Newnham  Bridge  commanded,  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  English  to  dismiss  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
to  replace  it  in  the  spring.  In  vain  did  Lord  Went- 
worth,  the  governor  of  Calais,  remonstrate  against  this 
ill-timed  parsimony,  and  represent  the  possibility  of 
his  being  attacked  suddenly  while  he  had  not  troops 
sufficient  to  man  the  works.  The  privy  council  treated 
these  remonstrances  with  scorn,  as  if  they  had  flowed 
from  the  timidity  or  the  rapaciousness  of  the  governor, 
and  some  of  them,  with  that  confidence  which  is  the 
companion  of  ignorance,  boasted  that  they  would  defend 
Calais  with  their  white  rods  against  any  enemy  who 
should  approach  it  during  winter. ^^  In  vain  did  Philip, 
who  had  passed  through  Calais  as  he  returned  from 
England  to  the  Netherlands,  warn  the  queen  of  the 
danger  to  which  it  was  exposed ;  and,  acquainting  her 
with  what  was  necessary  for  its  security,  in  vain  did 
he  off(T  to  reinforce  the  garrison  during  winter  with 
a  detachment  of  his  own  troops.  Mary's  counsellors, 
though  obsequious  to  her  in  all  points  wherein  religion 
was  concerned,  distrusted,  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  every  proposition  that  came  from  her 

»'  Carte,  iii.  346. 
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husband;  and,  suspecting  this  to  be  an  artifice  of 
Philip's  in  order  to  gain  the  command  of  the  town, 
they  neglected  his  intelligence,  declined  his  offer,  and 
left  Calais  with  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  garrison 
requisite  for  its  defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise 
to  venture  on  an  enterprize  that  surprised  his  own 
countrymen  no  less  than  his  enemies.  As  he  knew 
that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his  operations 
with  such  rapidity  as  would  afford  the  English  no  time 
for  throwing  relief  into  the  town  by  sea,  and  prevent 
Philip  from  giving  him  any  interruption  by  land,  he 
pushed  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  vigour  little  known 
in  carrying  on  sieges  during  that  age.  He  drove  the 
English  from  Fort  St.  Agatha  at  the  first  assault.  He 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  fort  of  Newnham  Bridge 
after  defending  it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  castle 
which  commanded  the  harbour  by  storm,  and,  on  the 
eighth  day  after  he  appeared  before  Calais,  compelled 
the  governor  to  surrender,  as  his  feeble  garrison,  which 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  worn  out  with 
the  fatigue  of  sustaining  so  many  attacks,  and  defending 
such  extensive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English 
time  to  recover  from  the  consternation  occasioned  by 
this  blow,  immediately  invested  Guisnes,  the  garrison 
of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended  itself  with 
less  vigour,  and,  after  standing  one  brisk  assault,  gave 
up  the  town.  The  castle  of  Hames  was  abandoned  by 
the  troops  posted  there,  without  waiting  the  approach 
of  the  enemy. 

Thus,  in  a  few  days,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  fatal  battle  of  St.  Quentin  had  so 
depressed  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  French,  that  their 
utmost  aim  was  to  protect  their  own  country,  without 
dreaming  of  making  conquests  on  the  enemy,  the  en- 
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terprising  valotur  of  one  man  drove  the  English  out 
of  Calais,  after  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten 
years,  and  deprived  them  of  every  foot  of  land  in  a 
kingdom  where  their  dominions  had  been  once  very 
extensive.  This  exploit,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave 
a  high  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  France  to  all 
Europe,  set  the  duke  of  Guise,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
countrymen,  far  above  all  the  generals  of  the  age. 
They  celebrated  his  conquests  with  immoderate  trans- 
ports of  joy;  while  the  English  gave  vent  to  all  the 
passions  which  animate  a  high-spirited  people  when 
any  great  national  calamity  is  manifestly  owing  to  the 
iU  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Mary  and  her  ministers, 
formerly  odious,  were  now  contemptible  in  their  eyes. 
AU  the  terrors  of  her  severe  and  arbitrary  administra- 
tion  could  not  restrain  them  from  uttering  execrations 
and  threats  against  those  who,  having  wantonly  in- 
volved the  nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein  it  was  nowise 
interested,  had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity  brought 
irreparable  disgrace  on  their  country,  and  lost  the  most 
valuable  possession  belonging  to  the  English  crown. 

The  king  of  France  imitated  the  conduct  of  its 
former  conqueror,  Edward  III.,  with  regard  to  Calais. 
He  commanded  all  the  English  inhabitants  to  quit  the 
town,  and,  giving  their  houses  to  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  allured  to  settle  there  by  granting  them 
various  immunities,  he  left  a  numerous  garrison,  under 
an  expca'ieuccd  governor,  for  their  defence.  After 
this  his  victorious  army  was  conducted  into  quarters  of 
refreshment,  and  the  usual  inaction  of  winter  returned. 

During  those  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assem- 
bled the  college  of  electors  at  Frankfort,  in  order  to  lay 
before  them  the  instrument  whereby  Charles  V.  had 
resigned  the  imperial  crown,  and  transferred  it  to  him. 
This  he  had  hitherto  delayed  on  account  of  some  diffi- 
culties which  had  occiuTed  concerning  the  formalities 
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requisite  in  supplying  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  an 
event  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
empire.  These  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  prince  of 
Orange  executed  the  commission  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  by  Charles  :  the  electors  accepted  of  his 
resignation,  declared  Ferdinand  his  lawful  successor,  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  ensigns  of  the  imperial 
dignity. 

But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Gusman,  his  chan- 
cellor, to  acquaint  the  pope  with  this  transaction,  to 
testify  his  reverence  towards  the  holy  see,  and  to 
signify  that,  according  to  form,  he  would  soon  despatch 
an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  treat  with  his  holiness 
concerning  his  coronation,  Paul,  whom  neither  experi- 
ence nor  disappointments  could  teach  to  bring  down 
his  lofty  ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  mode- 
rate standard  as  suited  the  genius  of  the  times,  refused 
to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  presence,  and  declared  all 
the  proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular  and  invalid. 
He  contended  that  the  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Chiist, 
was  intrusted  with  the  keys  both  of  spiritual  and  of 
civil  government;  that  from  him  the  imperial  juris- 
diction was  derived ;  that  though  his  predecessors  had 
authorized  the  electors  to  choose  an  emperor  whom 
the  holy  see  confirmed,  this  privilege  was  confined  to 
those  cases  when  a  vacancy  was  occasioned  by  death ; 
that  the  instrument  of  Charles's  resignation  had  been 
presented  in  an  improper  court,  as  it  belonged  to  the 
pope  alone  to  reject  or  to  accept  of  it,  and  to  nominate 
a  person  to  fill  the  imperial  throne ;  that,  setting  aside 
all  these  objections,  Ferdinand's  election  laboured  under 
two  defects,  which  alone  were  sufficient  to  render  it 
void,  for  the  Protestant  electors  had  been  admitted  to 
vote,  though  by  their  apostasy  from  the  Catholic  faith 
they  had  forfeited  that  and  every  other  privilege  of 
the    electoral   office,  and  Ferdinand,  by   ratifying  the 
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concessions  of  several  diets  in  favour  of  heretics,  had 
rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
which  was  instituted  for  the  protection,  not  for  the 
destruction,  of  the  Church.  But,  after  thundering  out 
these  extravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  condescension,  that  if  Ferdinand  would  renounce 
all  title  to  the  imperial  crown  founded  on  the  election 
at  Frankfort,  make  professions  of  repentance  for  his 
past  conduct,  and  supplicate  him,  with  due  humility, 
to  confirm  Charles's  resignation,  as  well  as  his  own 
assumption  to  the  empire,  he  might  expect  every  mark 
of  favour  from  his  paternal  clemency  and  goodness. 
Gusman,  though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difficulties 
m  his  negotiation  with  the  pope,  little  expected  that 
he  would  have  revived  those  antiquated  and  wild  pre- 
tensions, which  astonished  him  so  much,  that  he  hardly 
knew  in  what  tone  he  ought  to  reply.  He  prudently 
declined  entering  into  any  controversy  concerning  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and,  confining 
himself  to  the  political  considerations  which  should 
determine  the  pope  to  recognize  an  emperor  already  in 
possession,  he  endeavoured  to  place  them  in  such  a  light 
as  he  imagined  could  scarcely  fail  to  strike  Paul,  if  he 
were  not  altogether  blind  to  his  own  interest.  Philip 
seconded  Gusman's  arguments  with  great  earnestness, 
by  an  ambassador  whom  ho  sent  to  Rome  on  purpose, 
and  besought  the  pope  to  desist  from  claims  so  unsea- 
sonable as  might  not  only  irritate  and  alarm  Ferdinand 
and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  but  furnish  the  enemies 
of  the  holy  see  with  a  new  reason  for  representing  its 
jurisdiction  as  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  princes 
and  subversive  of  all  civil  authority.  But  Paul,  who 
deemed  it  a  crime  to  attend  to  any  considerations  sug- 
gested by  human  pnulence  or  policy  when  he  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  assert  the  prerogatives  of  the 
papal  see,  remained  inflexible;  and  during  his  ponti- 
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ficate  Ferdinand  was  not  acknowledged  as  emperor  by 
the  court  of  Rome." 

While  Henry  was  intent  upon  his  preparations  for 
the  approaching  campaign,  he  received  accounts  of  the 
issue  of  his  negotiations  in  Scotland.  Long  experience 
having  at  last  taught  the  Scots  the  imprudence  of  in- 
volving their  country  in  every  quarrel  between  France 
and  England,  neither  the  solicitations  of  the  French 
ambassador  nor  the  address  and  authority  of  the  queen 
regent  could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  against  a 
kingdom  with  which  they  were  at  peace.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobility  and  of  a  turbulent 
people  was  restrained  by  regard  for  the  public  interest 
and  tranquillity,  which  in  former  deliberations  of  this 
kind  had  been  seldom  attended  to  by  a  nation  always 
prone  to  rush  into  every  new  war.  But,  though  the 
Scots  adhered  with  steadiness  to  their  pacific  system, 
they  were  extremely  ready  to  gratify  the  French  king 
in  another  particular,  which  he  had  given  in  charge  to 
his  ambassador. 

The  young  queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced  to  the 
dauphin  in  the  year  1548,  and,  having  been  educated 
since  that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she  had  grown 
up  to  be  the  most  amiable  and  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished princesses  of  that  age.  Henry  demanded  the 
consent  of  her  subjects  to  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  a  parliament  which  was  held  for  that 
purpose  appointed  eight  commissioners  to  represent  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation  at  that  solemnity,  with  power 
to  sign  such  deeds  as  might  be  requisite  before  it  was 
concluded.  In  settling  the  articles  of  the  marriage, 
the  Scots  took  every  precaution  that  prudence  could 
dictate  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  their  country  ;  while  the  French  used  every  art 

"  Godleveus  de  Abdicat  Car.  V.,  PaUav.,  lib.  xiiL  189. — M^m.  de 
ap     Gold.,    Polit    Imper.,  392.—      Kibier,  ii  746,  769. 
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to  secure  to  the  dauphin  the  conduct  of  affidrs  during 
the  queen's  life,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  on  the 
event  of  her  demise.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  pomp  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  parties  and  the 
magnificence  of  a  court  at  that  time  the  most  splendid 
in  Europe.*^  Thus  Henry,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  had  the  glory  of  recovering  an  important  pos- 
session which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  of  adding  to  it  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
kingdom.  By  this  event,  too,  the  duke  of  Guise 
acquired  new  consideration  and  importance ;  the  mar- 
riage  of  his  niece  to  the  apparent  heir  of  the  crown 
raising  him  so  far  above  the  condition  of  other  subjects 
that  the  credit  which  he  had  gained  by  his  great  actions 
seemed  thereby  to  be  rendered  no  less  permanent  than 
it  was  extensive. 

When  the  campaign  opened,  soon  after  the  dauphin's 
marriage,  the  duke  of  Ouise  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  with  the  same  unlimited  powers  as  formerly. 
Henry  had  received  such  liberal  supplies  from  his  sub- 
jects that  the  troops  imder  his  command  were  both 
numerous  and  well  appointed ;  while  Philip,  exhausted 
by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  preceding  year,  had 
been  obliged  o  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  during 
the  winter  that  he  could  not  bring  an  army  into  the 
field  capable  of  making  head  against  the  enemy.  The 
duke  of  Guise  did  not  lose  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  his  superiority  afforded  him.  He  invested  Thion- 
ville  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  on  the  frontiera  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  great 
importance  to  France  by  its  neighbourhood  to  Metz ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  valour  with  which 
it  was  defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  siege 
of  three  weeks.^ 

*"  Keith's  History  of  Scotland,  p.      y.  21. 
73,  AppeucL    13. — Corps  Diplom.,  ^'  Thuan.,  lib.  xx.  690. 
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But  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  lead  to  other  conquests,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  an  event  which  happened  in  an- 
other part  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  Mar^chal  de 
Termes,  governor  of  Calais,  having  penetrated  into 
Flanders  without  opposition,  invested  Dunkirk  with  an 
army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  took  it  by  storm 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege.  Hence  he  advanced  to- 
wards Nieuport,  which  must  have  soon  fallen  into  his 
hands  if  the  approach  of  the  coimt  of  Egmont  with 
a  superior  army  had  not  made  it  prudent  to  retreat. 
The  French  troops  were  so  much  encumbered  with  the 
booty  which  they  had  got  at  Dunlcirk  or  by  ravaging 
the  open  country  that  they  moved  slowly ;  and  Egmont, 
who  had  left  his  heavy  baggage  and  artillery  behind 
him,  marched  with  such  rapidity  that  he  came  up  with 
them  near  Oravelines  and  attacked  them  with  the 
utmost  impetuosity.  De  Termes,  who  had  the  choice 
of  the  ground,  having  posted  his  troops  to  advantage 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and 
the  sea,  received  him  with  great  firmness.  Victory 
remained  for  some  time  in  suspense,  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  French,  who  foresaw  the  imavoidable  de- 
struction that  must  follow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's 
country,  counterbalancing  the  superior  number  of  the 
Flemings,  when  one  of  tiiose  accidents  to  which  human 
prudence  does  not  extend  decided  the  contest  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  A  squadron  of  English  ships  of  war, 
which  was  cruising  on  the  coast,  being  drawn  by  the 
noise  of  the  firing  towards  the  place  of  the  engagement, 
entered  the  river  Aa,  and  turned  its  great  guns  against 
the  right  wing  of  the  French  with  such  effect  as  imme- 
diately broke  that  body  and  spread  terror  and  confusion 
through  the  whole  army.  The  Flemings,  to  whom 
assistance  so  unexpected  and  so  seasonable  gave  fresh 
spirit,  redoubled  their  efforts,  that  they  might  not  lose 
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the  advantage  which  fortune  had  presented  them,  or 
give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  consterna- 
tion, and  the  rout  of  the  French  soon  became  imiversal. 
Near  two  thousand  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  a  greater 
number  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in 
revenge  for  the  cruelty  with  which  their  country  had 
been  plundered,  pursued  the  fugitives  and  massacred 
them  without  mercy;  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners, 
together  with  de  Termes,  their  general,  and  many  officers 
of  distinction.** 

This  signal  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  Egmont 
was  afterwards  so  ill  requited  by  Philip,  obliged  the 
duke  of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  other  schemes,  and  to 
hasten  towards  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  that  he  might 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  province. 
This  disaster,  however,  reflected  new  lustre  on  his  re- 
putation, and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  whose 
arms  victory  always  attended,  and  in  whose  conduct, 
as  well  as  good  fortune,  they  could  confide  in  every 
danger.  Henry  reinforced  the  duke  of  Guise's  army 
with  so  many  troops  drawn  from  the  adjacent  garrisons 
that  it  soon  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men.  That  of 
the  enemy,  after  the  junction  of  Egmont  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  number.  They  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another ;  and, 
each  monarch  having  joined  his  respective  anny,  it  was 
expected,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  success 
during  this  and  the  former  campaign,  that  a  decisive 
battle  would  at  last  determine  which  of  the  rivals 
should  take  the  ascendant  for  the  future  and  give  law 
to  Europe.  But,  though  both  had  it  in  their  power, 
neither  of  them  discovered  any  inclination  to  bring  the 
determination  of  such  an  important  point  to  depend 
upon  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  single  battle.     The  fatal 

"  Tlman,,  lib.  xx.  694. 
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engagements  at  St.  Quentin  and  Oravelines  were  too 
recent  to  be  so  soon  forgotten;  and  the  prospect  of 
encountering  the  same  troops  commanded  by  the  same 
generals  who  had  twice  triumphed  over  his  arms  in- 
spired Henry  with  a  degree  of  caution  which  was  not 
common  to  him.  Philip,  of  a  genius  averse  to  bold 
operations  in  war,  naturally  leaned  to  cautious  measures, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  hazard  anything  against  a 
general  so  fortunate  and  successful  as  the  duke  of  Quise. 
Both  monarchs,  as  if  by  agreement,  stood  on  the  defen- 
sive, and,  fortifying  their  camps  carefully,  avoided 
every  skirmish  or  rencounter  that  might  bring  on  a 
general  engagement. 

While  the  armies  continued  in  this  inaction,  peace 
began  to  be  mentioned  in  each  camp,  and  both  Henry 
and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination  to  listen  to  any 
overture  that  tended  to  re-establish  it.  The  kingdoms 
of  France  and  Spain  had  been  engaged  during  half  a 
century  in  almost  continual  wars,  carried  on  at  a  great 
expense  and  productive  of  no  considerable  advantage 
to  either.  Exhausted  by  extraordinary  and  unceasing 
eflPorts,  which  far  exceeded  those  to  which  the  nations 
of  Europe  had  been  accustomed  before  the  rivalship 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  both  nations  longed 
so  much  for  an  interval  of  repose,  in  order  to  recruit 
their  strength,  that  their  sovereigns  drew  from  theni 
with  difficulty  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on 
hostilities.  The  private  inclinations  of  both  the  kings 
concurred  with  those  of  their  people.  Philip  was 
prompted  to  wish  for  peace  by  his  fond  desire  of  re- 
turning to  Spain.  Accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  the 
climate  and  manners  of  that  country,  he  was  attached 
to  it  with  such  extreme  predilection  that  he  never  felt 
himself  at  ease  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions. 
But,  as  he  could  not  quit  the  Low  Countries,  either 
with  decency  or  safety,  and  venture  on  a  voyage  to 
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Spain,  during  the  continuance  of  war,  the  prospect  of 
a  pacification,  which  would  put  it  in  his  power  to 
execute  his  favourite  scheme,  was  highly  acceptable. 
Henry  was  no  less  desirous  of  being  delivered  from 
the  burden  and  occupations  of  war,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  turn  his  attention  and  bend  the  whole  force 
of  his  government  towards  suppressing  the  opinions  of 
the  Eef  ormers,  which  were  spreading  with  such  rapidity 
in  Paris  and  other  great  towns  of  France  that  they 
began  to  grow  formidable  to  the  established  Church. 

Besides  these  public  and  avowed  considerationB, 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  two  hostile  kingdoms  or 
from  the  wishes  of  their  respective  monarchs,  there  was 
a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  court  of  France, 
which  contributed  as  much  as  either  of  the  other  to 
hasten  and  to  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  a  peace.  The 
Constable  Montmorency,  during  his  captivity,  beheld 
the  rapid  success  and  growing  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  with  the  envy  natural  to  a  rival.  Every  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine  he  considered  as 
a  fresh  wound  to  his  own  reputation,  and  he  knew  with 
what  malevolent  address  it  would  be  improved  to 
diminish  his  credit  with  the  king  and  to  augment  that 
of  the  duke  of  Guise.  These  arts  he  was  afraid  might 
by  degrees  work  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind  of  Henry, 
so  as  to  efface  all  remains  of  his  ancient  affection  towards 
himself.  But  he  could  not  discover  any  remedy  for 
this,  unless  he  were  allowed  to  return  home,  that  he 
might  try  whether  by  his  presence  he  could  defeat  the 
artifices  of  his  enemies  and  revive  those  warm  and 
tender  sentiments  which  had  long  attached  Henry  to 
him  with  a  confidence  so  entire  as  resembled  rather  the 
cordiality  of  private  friendship  than  the  cold  and  selfish 
connection  between  a  monarch  and  one  of  his  courtiers. 
While  Montmorency  was  forming  schemes  and  wishes 
for  his  return  to  France,  with  much  anxiety  of  mind 
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but  with  little  hope  of  success,  an  unexpected  incident 
prepared  the  way  for  it.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
had  shared  with  his  brother  in  the  king's  favour  and 
participated  of  the  power  which  that  conferred,  did  not 
bear  prosperity  with  the  same  discretion  as  the  duke  of 
Guise.  Intoxicated  with  their  good  fortune,  he  forgot 
how  much  they  had  been  indebted  for  their  present 
elevation  to  their  connections  with  the  duchess  of 
Valentinois,  and  vainly  ascribed  all  to  the  extraordi- 
nary merit  of  their  family.  This  led  him  not  only  to 
neglect  his  benefactress,  but  to  thwart  her  schemes  and 
to  talk  with  a  sarcastic  liberty  of  her  character  and 
person.  That  singular  woman,  who,  if  we  may  believe 
contemporary  writers,  retained  the  beauty  and  charms 
of  youth  at  the  age  of  threescore,  and  on  whom  it  is 
certain  that  Henry  still  doted  with  all  the  fondness  of 
love,  felt  this  injury  with  sensibility,  and  set  herself 
with  eagerness  to  inflict  the  vengeance  which  it  merited. 
As  there  was  no  method  of  supplanting  the  princes  of 
Lorraine  so  effectually  as  by  a  coalition  of  interests  with 
the  constable,  she  proposed  the  marriage  of  her  grand- 
daughter with  one  of  his  sons,  as  the  bond  of  their 
future  union ;  and  Montmorency  readily  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  match.  Having  thus  cemented  their  alliance, 
the  duchess  employed  all  her  influence  with  the  king 
in  order  to  confirm  his  inclinations  towards  peace  and 
to  induce  him  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  attaining 
it.  She  insinuated  that  any  overture  of  that  kind  would 
come  with  great  propriety  from  the  constable,  and,  if 
intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  his  prudence,  could  hardly 
fail  of  success. 

Henry,  long  accustomed  to  commit  aU  affairs  of  im- 
portance to  the  management  of  the  constable,  and 
needing  only  this  encouragement  to  return  to  his 
ancient  habits,  wrote  to  him  immediately  with  his  usual 
familiarity  and  affection,  empowering  him,  at  the  same 
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time,  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  sounding  Philip 
and  his  ministers  with  regard  to  peace.  Montmorency 
made  his  application  to  Philip  by  the  most  proper 
channel.  He  opened  himself  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  high  command  to  which  he 
had  been  raised,  and  the  military  glory  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  Spanish  service,  was  weary  of  remaining 
in  exile,  and  languished  to  return  into  his  paternal 
dominions.  As  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  recovering 
possession  of  them  by  force  of  arms,  he  considered  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain  as 
the  only  event  by  which  he  could  hope  to  obtain  restitu- 
tion. Being  no  stranger  to  Philip's  private  wishes  with 
regard  to  peace,  he  easily  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to 
discover  a  disposition  on  his  part  towards  accommoda- 
tion, but  to  permit  Montmorency  to  return,  on  his 
parole,  to  France,  that  he  might  confirm  his  own  sove- 
reign in  his  pacific  sentiments.  Henry  received  the 
constable  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  regard: 
absence,  instead  of  having  abated  or  extinguished  the 
monarch's  friendship,  seemed  to  have  given  it  new 
ardour.  Montmorency,  from  the  moment  of  his  appear- 
ance in  court,  assumed,  if  possible,  a  higher  place  than 
ever  in  his  affection  and  a  more  perfect  ascendant  over 
his  mir/l.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  prudently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong 
for  them  to  oppose,  and,  confining  themselves  to  their 
proper  departments,  permitted,  without  any  struggle, 
the  constable  and  duchess  of  Yalentinois  to  direct  public 
affairs  at  tlicir  pleasure.  They  soon  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  nominate  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace. 
Philip  did  the  same.  The  abbey  of  Cercamp  was  fixed 
on  as  the  place  of  congress ;  and  all  military  operationa 
were  immediately  terminated  by  a  suspension  of  arms. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  taking  towards 
a  treaty  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe,  Charles 
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Y.J  whose  ambition  had  so  long  disturbed  it,  ended  his 
days  in  the  monastery  of  St  Justus.  When  Charles 
entered  this  retreat,  he  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for 
himself  as  would  have  suited  the  condition  of  a  private 
gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  table  was  neat 
but  plain ;  his  domestics  few ;  his  intercourse  with  them 
familiar;  all  the  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  forms 
of  attendance  on  his  person  were  entirely  abolished,  as 
destructive  of  that  social  ease  and  tranquillity  which  he 
courted  in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
As  the  mildness  of  the  climiate,  together  with  his  de- 
liverance from  the  burdens  and  cares  of  government, 
procured  him,  at  first,  a  considerable  remission  from 
the  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented, 
he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  this 
humble  solitude  than  all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded 
hint.  The  ambitious  thoughts  and  projects  which  had 
so  long  engrossed  and  disquieted  him  were  quite  effaced 
from  his  mind ;  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  political 
transactions  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  restrained  his 
curiosity  even  from  any  inquiry  concerning  them ;  and 
he  seemed  to  view  the  busy  scene  which  he  had  aban- 
doned with  all  the  contempt  and  indifference  arising 
from  his  thorough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as 
from  the  pleasing  reflection  of  having  disentangled 
himself  from  its  cares. 

Other  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied 
him.  Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden 
with  his  own  hands;  sometimes  he  rode  out  to  the 
neighbouring  wood  on  a  little  horse,  the  only  one  that 
he  kept,  attended  by  a  single  servant  on  foot.  When 
his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his  apartment,  which 
often  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  these  more  active 
recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  who 
resided  near  the  monastery  to  visit  him,  and  entertained 
ihem  familiarly  at  his  table,  or  he  employed  himself  in 
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Btudying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming  cnrions 
works  of  mechanism,  of  which  he  had  always  been 
remarkably  fond,  and  to  which  his  genius  was  peca- 
liarly  turned.  With  this  view  he  had  engaged  Turriano, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  that  age,  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  retreat  He  laboured  together  with 
him  in  framing  models  of  the  most  useful  machines,  ap 
well  as  in  making  experiments  with  regard  to  their 
respective  powers ;  and  it  was  not  seldom  that  the  ideas 
of  the  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the  inventions  of 
the  artist.  He  relieved  his  mind,  at  intervals,  with 
slighter  and  more  fantastic  works  of  mechanism,  in 
Cushioning  puppets  which,  by  the  structure  of  internal 
springs,  mimicked  the  gestures  and  actions  of  men,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  monks,  who,  beholding 
movements  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  sometimes 
distrusted  their  own  senses,  and  sometimes  suspAted 
Charles  and  Turriano  of  being  in  compact  with  invisible 
powers.  He  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  clocks  and  watches ;  and  having  found, 
after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two  of 
them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  as  well  as  regret  on  his  own  folly  in 
having  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour  on  the  more 
Viiin  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a  precise  uniformity 
of  sentiment  concerning  the  profound  and  mysterious 
doctrines  of  rolifirion. 

But,  in  what  manner  soever  Charles  disposed  of  the 
rest  of  his  time,  he  eonstantlv  reserved  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  for  religious  exercises.  He  regularly  at- 
tendeil  divine  sersice  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery, 
every  morning  and  evening ;  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
reading  l>ooks  of  devotion,  partieuhirly  the  works  of 
Si.  Augustine  and  St.  Bernard,  and  conversed  much 
with  his  e-^nfossor  and  the  prior  of  the  monastery  on 
pious  subjects.     Thus  did  Charles  pass  the  first  year  of 
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his  retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbecoming  a  man  perfectly 
disengaged  from  the  affairs  of  the  present  life  and  stand- 
ing on  the  confines  of  a  future  world ;  either  in  innocent 
amusements,  which  soothed  his  pains  and  relieved  a 
mind  worn  out  with  excessive  application  to  business, 
or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he  deemed  necessary  in 
preparing  for  another  state. 

But  about  six  months  before  his  death,  the  gout,  after 
a  longer  intermission  than  usual,  returned,  with  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  violence.  His  shattered  constitu- 
tion had  not  vigour  enough  remaining  to  withstand  such 
a  shock.  It  enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and 
from  this  period  we  hardly  discern  any  traces  of  that 
sound  and  masculine  understanding  which  distinguisbad 
Charles  among  his  contemporaries.  An  illiberal  and 
timid  superstition  depressed  his  spirit.  He  had  no 
relish  for  amusements  of  any  kind.  He  endeavoured 
to  conform,  in  his  manner  of  li^ang,  to  all  the  rigour 
of  monastic  austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than 
that  of  monks,  and  was  almost  continually  employed 
with  them  in  chanting  the  hymns  of  the  missal.  As  an 
expiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave  himself  the  discipline  in 
secret  with  such  severity  that  the  whip  of  cords  which 
he  employed  as  the  instrument  of  his  punishment  was 
found,  after  his  decease,  tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor 
was  he  satisfied  with  these  acts  of  mortification,  which, 
however  severe,  were  not  unexampled.  The  timorous 
and  distrustful  solicitude  which  always  accompanies 
superstition  still  continued  to  disquiet  him,  and,  depre- 
ciating all  the  devout  exercises  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  something  extra- 
ordinary, at  some  new  and  singular  act  of  piety,  that 
would  display  his  zeal  and  merit  the  favour  of  Heaven. 
The  act  on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and  uncommon 
as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and 
disordered  fancy.      He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own 
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obfiequics  before  his  death.  He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be 
erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery.  His  domestics 
marched  thither  in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapers 
in  their  hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He 
was  laid  in  his  coffin,  with  much  solemnity.  The  ser- 
vice for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles  joined  in  the 
prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  sotd, 
mingling  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed, 
as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeraL  The 
ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin 
in  the  usual  form,  and,  all  the  assistants  retiring,  the 
doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out 
of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of 
those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a  singular  solemnity 
was  calculated  to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguing 
length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  the 
image  of  death  left  on  his  mind,  affected  him  so  much 
that  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  fever.  His  feeble 
frame  could  not  long  resist  its  violence,  and  he  expired  on 
the  twenty-first  of  September,  after  a  life  of  fifty-eight 
years,  six  months,  and  twenty-five  days." 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank  and 
dignity,  the  part  which  he  acted,  whether  we  consider 
the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  the  success  of  his  under- 
takings, was  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  from  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  his  conduct,  not  from  the  exaggerated 
praises  of  the  Spanish  historians,  or  the  undistinguishing 
censure  of  the  French,  that  a  just  idea  of  Charles's  genius 
and  abilities  is  to  be  collected.  He  possessed  qualities 
so  peculiar  that  thoy  strongly  mark  his  character,  and 
not  only  distinguish  him  from  the  princes  who  were  his 
contemporaries,  but  account  for  that  superiority  over 
them  which  he  so  long  maintained.     In  forming  his 

"  Stnwla  de  Bello  Bclg.,  lib.  L      Mariana,    vol.    iv.    216.— Vera  y 
p.    11.— Thuan.,    723.— Sandoval,      Zufiiga,  Vida  de  Carlos,  p.  111. 
ii     609,    etc— Miniana,     Contin. 
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schemes,  he  was  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious 
and  considerate.  Bom  with  talents  which  unfolded 
themselves  slowly  and  were  late  in  attaining  maturity, 
he  was  accustomed  to  ponder  every  subject  that  de- 
manded his  consideration  with  a  careful  and  deliberate 
attention.  He  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards 
it,  and,  dwelling  upon  it  with  a  serious  application, 
undiverted  by  pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any 
amusement,  he  revolved  it,  in  silence,  in  his  own  breast. 
He  then  communicated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and, 
after  hearing  their  opinions,  took  his  resolution  with  a 
decisive  firmness,  which  seldom  follows  such  slow  and 
seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  consequence, 
Charles's  measures,  instead  of  resembling  the  desultory 
and  irregular  sallies  of  Henry  YIII.  or  Francis  I.,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  in  which  all  the 
parts  were  arranged,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and 
even  every  accident  was  provided  for.  His  promptitude 
in  execution  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  patience  in 
deliberation.  He  did  not  discover  greater  sagacity  in 
his  choice  of  the  measures  which  it  was  proper  to  pursue, 
than  fertility  of  genius  in  finding  out  the  means  for  ren- 
dering his  pursuit  of  them  successful.  Though  he  had 
naturally  so  little  of  the  martial  turn  that  during  the 
most  ardent  and  bustling  period  of  life  he  remained  in 
the  cabinet  inactive,  yet,  when  he  chose  at  length  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  his  mind  was  so  formed 
for  vigorous  exertions  in  every  direction  that  he  acquired 
such  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  such  talents  for 
command,  as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation  and  suc- 
cess to  the  most  able  generals  of  the  age.  But  Charles 
possessed  in  the  most  eminent  degree  the  science  which 
is  of  greatest  importance  to  a  monarch,  that  of  knowing 
men  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  various  deprat- 
ments  which  he  allotted  to  them.  From  the  death  of 
Chifevres  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  employed  no  general 
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in  the  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabinet,  no  ambassador  to 
a  foreign  court,  no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  them. 
Though  destitute  of  that  bewitching  affability  of  maimers 
which  gained  Francis  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached 
his  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtues  which 
secure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  generals;  he  rewarded  their  services 
with  mimificenee ;  he  neither  envied  their  fame  nor  dis- 
covered any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost  all  the 
generals  who  conducted  his  armies  may  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  those  illustrious  personages  who  have  attained 
the  highest  eminence  of  military  glory ;  and  his  advan- 
tages over  his  rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so  manifestly  to 
the  superior  abilities  of  the  commanders  whom  he  set  in 
opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detract  in 
some  degree  from  his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  dis- 
covering, and  steadiness  in  employing,  such  instruments 
were  not  the  most  imdoubted  proofs  of  a  capacity  for 
government. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political 
character  which  must  considerably  abate  the  admiration 
due  to  his  extraordinary  talents.  Charles's  ambition  was 
insatiable  ;  and,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  that  he  had 
formed  the  chimerical  project  of  establishing  an  universal 
monarchy  in  Eui'ope,  it  is  certain  that  his  desire  of  being 
distinguished  as  a  conqueror  involved  him  in  continued 
wars,  which  not  only  exhausted  and  oppressed  his  sub- 
jects, but  left  him  little  leisure  for  giving  attention  to 
the  interior  police  and  improvement  of  his  kingdoms, 
the  great  objects  of  every  prince  who  makes  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people  the  end  of  his  government.  Charles 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life  having  added  the  imperial 
crown  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  to  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Burgundy,  thit^ 
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opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise,  and  engaged 
him  in  schemes  so  complicated  as  well  as  arduous,  that, 
feeling  his  power  to  be  unequal  to  the  execution  of  them, 
he  had  often  recourse  to  low  artifices,  unbecoming  his 
superior  talents,  and  sometimd^  ventured  on  such  devia- 
tions from  integrity  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  great 
prince.  His  insidious  and  fraudulent  policy  appeared 
more  conspicuous,  and  was  rendered  more  odious,  by  a 
comparison  with  the  open  and  undesigning  character  of 
his  contemporaries,  Francis  L  and  Henry  VIII.  This 
difference,  though  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of 
their  tempers,  must  be  ascribed  in  some  degree  to  such 
an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  political  conduct 
as  affords  some  excuse  for  this  defect  in  Charles's 
behaviour,  though  it  cannot  serve  as  a  justification  of  it. 
Francis  and  Henry  seldom  acted  but  from  the  impulse  of 
their  passions,  and  rushed  headlong  towards  the  object 
in  view.  Charles's  measures,  being  the  result  of  cool 
reflection,  were  disposed  into  a  regular  system  and 
carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.  Persons  who  act  in 
the  former  manner  naturally  pursue  the  end  in  view  with- 
out assuming  any  disguise  or  displaying  much  address. 
Such  as  hold  the  latter  course  are  apt,  in  forming  as  well 
as  in  executing  their  designs,  to  employ  such  refinements 
as  always  lead  to  artifice  in  conduct,  and  often  degenerate 
into  deceit 

The  circumstances  transmitted  to  us  with  respect  to 
Charles's  private  deportment  and  character  are  fewer  and 
less  interesting  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
great  number  of  authors  who  have  undertaken  to  write 
an  account  of  his  life.  These  are  not  the  object  of  this 
history,  which  aims  more  at  representing  the  great 
transactions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  and  pointing 
out  the  manner  in  which  they  affected  the  political 
state  of  Europe,  than  at  delineating  his  private  virtues 
or  defects. 
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The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spain,  and  England 
continued  their  conferences  at  Cercamp;  and  though 
each  of  them,  with  the  usual  art  of  negotiators,  made 
at  first  very  high  demands  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
courts,  yet,  as  they  were* all  equally  desirous  of  peace, 
they  would  have  consented  reciprocally  to  such  abate- 
ments and  restrictions  of  their  claims  as  must  have 
removed  every  obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  The  death 
of  Charles  V.  was  a  new  motive  with  Philip  to  hasten 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his  impatience 
for  returning  into  Spain,  where  there  was  now  no  person 
greater  or  more  illustrious  than  himself.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  concurring  wishes  of  all  the  parties  interested,  an 
event  happened  which  occasioned  an  unavoidable  delay 
in  their  negotiations.  About  a  month  after  the  opening 
of  the  conferences  at  Cercamp,  Mary  of  England  ended 
her  short  and  inglorious  reign,  and  Elizabeth,  her  sister, 
was  immediately  proclaimed  queen  with  universal  joy. 
As  the  powers  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired 
on  the  death  of  their  mistress,  they  could  not  proceed 
until  they  received  a  commission  and  instructions  from 
their  new  sovereign. 

Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the 
throne  with  equal  solicitude.  As  during  Mary's  jealous 
administration,  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
and  in  a  situation  extremely  delicate,  that  princess  had 
conducted  herself  with  prudence  and  address  far  ex- 
ceeding her  years,  they  had  conceived  a  high  idea  of  her 
abilities,  and  already  formed  expectations  of  a  reign 
very  different  from  that  of  her  sister.  Equally  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  gaining  her  favour,  both  monarchs 
set  themselves  with  emulation  to  court  it,  and  employed 
every  art  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves  into  her  confi- 
dence. Each  of  them  had  something  meritorious,  with 
regard  to  Elizabeth,  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry 
had  offered  her  a  retreat  in  his  dominions  if  the  dread  of 
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her  sister's  violence  should  force  her  to  fly  for  safety  out 
of  England.  Philip,  by  his  powerful  intercession,  had 
prevented  Mary  from  proceeding  to  the  most  fatal  ex- 
tremities against  her  sister.  Each  of  them  endeavoiired 
now  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances  in  his  favour. 
Henry  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession,  with 
the  warmest  expressions  of  regard  and  friendship.  He 
represented  the  war  which  had  unhappily  been  kindled 
between  their  kingdoms,  not  as  a  national  quarrel,  but 
as  the  effect  of  Mary's  blind  partiality  to  her  husband 
and  fond  compliance  with  all  his  wishes.  He  entreated 
her  to  disengage  herself  from  an  alliance  which  had 
proved  so  unfortunate  to  England,  and  to  consent  to  a 
separate  peace  with  him,  without  mingling  her  interests 
with  those  of  Spain,  from  which  they  ought  now  to 
be  altogether  disjoined.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand, 
unwilling  to  lose  his  connection  with  England,  the 
importance  of  which,  during  a  rupture  with  France,  he 
had  so  recently  experienced,  not  only  vied  with  Henry 
in  declarations  of  esteem  for  Elizabeth,  and  in  profes- 
sions of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the  strictest  amity 
with  her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  their 
union,  he  offered  himself  to  her  in  marriage,  and  under- 
took to  procure  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  that 
purposa 

'  1  lizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarohs 
attentively,  and  with  that  provident  discernment  of  her 
true  interest  which  was  conspicuous  in  all  her  deliber- 
ations. She  gave  some  encoiu^ement  to  Henry's  overture 
of  a  separate  negotiation,  because  it  opened  a  channel  of 
correspondence  with  France,  which  she  might  find  to  be 
of  great  advantage  if  Philip  should  not  discover  sufficient 
zeal  and  solicitude  for  securing  to  her  proper  termB  in 
the  joint  treaty.  But  she  ventured  on  this  step  with 
the  most  cautious  reserve,  that  she  might  not  alarm 
Philip's  suspicious  temper  and  lose  an  ally  in  attempting 
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to  gain  an  enemy  .^  Henry  himself  ,  by  an  nnpardonable 
act  of  indiscretion,  prevented  her  from  carrying  her 
intercourse  with  him  to  such  a  length  as  might  have 
offended  or  alienated  Philip.  At  the  very  time  when  he 
was  courting  Elizabeth's  friendship  witli  the  greatest 
assiduity,  he  yielded  with  an  inconsiderate  facility  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and  allowed  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  the  title 
and  arms  of  queen  of  England.  This  ill-timed  preten- 
sion, the  soiirce  of  many  calamities  to  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  Scots,  extinguished  at  once  all  the  confidence 
that  might  have  gi*own  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth, 
and  left  in  its  place  distrust,  resentment,  and  antipathy. 
Elizabeth  soon  found  that  she  must  unite  her  interests 
closely  with  Philip's,  and  expect  peace  only  from 
negotiations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  him.^ 

As  she  had  granted  a  commission,  immediately  after 
her  accession,  to  the  same  plenipotentiaries  whom  her 
sister  had  employed,  she  now  instructed  them  to  act  in 
every  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Spain,  and  to  take  no  step  imtil  they  had  previously 
consulted  with  them.**  But,  though  she  deemed  it 
prudent  to  assume  this  appearance  of  confidence  in  the 
Spanish  monarch,  she  knew  precisely  how  far  to  carry 
it,  and  discovered  no  inclination  to  accept  of  that  extra- 
ordinary proposal  of  marriage  which  Philip  had  made  to 
her.  The  English  had  expressed  so  openly  their  detest- 
ation of  her  sister's  choice  of  him  that  it  would  have 
been  highly  imprudent  to  have  exasperated  them  by 
renewing  that  odious  alliance.  She  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  Philip's  harsh,  imperious  temper  to  think 
of  him  for  a  husband.  Nor  could  she  admit  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  pope  to  be   sufficient  to  authorize  her 

*•  Forbes,  Full  View,  i.  p.  4.  EngKaiul,  vol.  iiL  p.  376. 

^  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Refor-  ***  Forbes,  Full  View,  L  pp.    37, 

mation,  L    11. — Carte's  History  of      40. 
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marryiDg  him,  without  condemning  her  father's  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragou,  and  acknowledging  of  conse- 
quence that  her  mother's  marriage  was  null  and  her  own 
birth  illegitimate.  But,  though  she  determined  not  to 
yield  to  Philip's  addresses,  the  situation  of  her  afEairs 
rendered  it  dangerous  to  reject  them ;  she  returned  her 
answer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evasive,  but  so 
tempered  with  respect  that,  though  they  gave  him  no 
reason  to  be  secure  of  success,  they  did  not  altogether 
extinguish  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with 
which  she  concealed  her  sentiments  and  intentions 
concerning  religion,  for  some  time  after  her  accession, 
she  so  far  gained  upon  Philip  that  he  warmly  espoused 
her  interest  in  the  conferences  which  were  renewed  at 
Cercamp  and  afterwards  removed  to  Chateau- Cambresis. 
A  definitive  treaty  which  was  to  adjust  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  so  many  princes,  required  the  examination 
of  such  a  variety  of  intricate  points,  and  led  to  such 
infinite  and  minute  details,  as  drew  out  the  negotiations 
to  a  great  length.  But  the  Constable  Montmorency 
exerted  himself  with  such  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry, 
repairing  alternately  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels, 
in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  every  difficulty,  that  all 
points  in  dispute  were  adjusted  at  length  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in  every  particular  to  Henry 
and  Philip,  and  the  last  hand  was  ready  to  be  put  to  the 
treaty  between  them. 

The  claims  of  England  remained  as  the  only  obstacle 
to  retard  it.  Elizabeth  demanded  the  restitution  of 
Calais  in  the  most  peremptory  tone,  as  an  essential 
condition  of  her  consenting  to  peace.  Henry  refused 
to  give  up  that  important  conquest ;  and  both  seemed 
to  have  taken  their  resolution  with  unalterable  firmness. 
Philip  warmly  supported  Elizabeth's  pretensions  to  Calais, 
not  merely  from  a  principle  of  equity  towards  the  English 
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nation,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  contributed  to  their 
recovering  what  they  had  lost  by  espousing  his  cause, 
nor  solely  with  a  view  of  soothing  Elizabeth  by  this 
manifestation  of  zeal  for  her  interest,  but  in  order  to 
render  France  less  formidable,  by  securing  to  her  ancient 
enemy  this  easy  access  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
The  earnestness,  however,  with  which  he  seconded  the 
argumeDts  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  soon  began  to 
relax.  During  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  Elizabeth, 
who  now  felt  herself  firmly  seated  on  her  throne,  began 
to  take  such  open  and  vigorous  measures,  not  only  for 
overturning  all  that  her  sister  had  done  in  favour  of 
popery,  but  for  establishing  the  Protestant  Church  on  a 
firm  foundation,  as  convinced  Philip  that  his  hopes  of  a 
union  with  her  had  been  from  the  beginning  vain,  and 
were  now  desperate.  From  that  period  his  interpositions 
in  her  favour  became  more  cold  and  formal,  flowing 
merely  from  a  regard  to  decorum,  or  from  the  considera- 
tion of  remote  political  interests.  Elizabeth,  having 
reason  to  expect  such  an  alteration  in  his  conduct, 
quickly  perceived  it.  But,  as  nothing  would  have  been 
of  greater  detriment  to  her  people,  or  more  inconsistent 
with  her  schemes  of  domestic  administration,  than  the 
continuance  of  war,  she  saw  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  such  conditions  as  the  situation  of  her  affairs  imposed, 
and  that  she  must  reckon  upon  being  deserted  by  an  ally 
who  was  now  united  to  her  by  a  very  feeble  tie,  if  she 
did  not  speedily  reduce  her  demands  to  what  was 
moderate  and  attainable.  She  accordingly  gave  new 
instructions  to  her  ambassadors;  and,  Philip's  pleni- 
potentiaries acting  as  mediators  between  the  French  and 
them,^  an  exp.^dient  was  fallen  upon  which  in  some 
degree  justified  Elizabeth's  departing  from  the  rigour  of 
her  first  demand  with  regard  to  Calais.  All  lesser 
articles  were  settled  without  much  discussion  or  delay. 

■•  Forbes,  L  5d. 
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Philip,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the 
English,  insisted  that  the  treaty  between  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  should  be  concluded  in  form  before  that 
between  the  French  monarch  and  himself.  The  one  was 
signed  on  the  second  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the 
day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England 
contained  no  articles  of  real  importance  but  that  which 
respected  Calais.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  king  of 
France  should  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  during  eight  years;  that  at  the  expiration 
of  that  term  he  should  restore  it  to  England ;  that  in 
case  of  non-performance  he  should  forfeit  five  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  for  the  payment  of  which  sum  seven 
or  eight  wealthy  merchants,  who  were  not  his  subjects, 
should  grant  security;  that  five  persons  of  distinction 
should  be  given  as  hostages  until  that  security  were 
provided;  that,  although  the  forfeit  of  five  hundred 
thousand  crowns  should  be  paid,  the  right  of  England 
to  Calais  should  still  remain  entire,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  term  of  eight  years  were  expired;  that  the 
king  and  queen  of  Scotland  should  be  included  in  the 
treaty ;  that  if  they  or  the  French  king  should  violate  the 
peace  by  any  hostile  action,  Henry  should  be  obliged 
instantly  to  restore  Calais;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  any  breach  of  the  treaty  proceeded  from  Elizabeth, 
then  Henry  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  were 
absolved  from  all  the  engagements  which  they  had 
come  under  by  this  treaty. 

^Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  with  which  so 
many  precautions  were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  Henry 
did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  Calais,  nor  is  it  prob- 
able that  Elizabeth  expected  it.  It  was  hardly  possible 
that  she  could  maintain,  during  the  course  of  eight 
years,  such  perfect  concord  both  with  France  and 
Scotland    as  not  to  afEord    Henry  some    pretext  for 
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allegiiig  that  she  had  yiolated  the  treaty.  But,  even 
if  that  term  should  elapse  without  any  ground  for 
complaint,  Henry  might  then  choose  to  pay  the  sum 
stipulated,  and  Elizabeth  had  no  method  of  asserting 
her  right  but  by  force  of  arms.  However,  by  throwing 
the  articles  in  the  treaty  with  regard  to  Calais  into  this 
form,  Elizabeth  satisfied  her  subjects  of  erery  denomi- 
nation :  she  gave  men  of  discernment  a  striking  proof  of 
her  address  in  palliating  what  she  could  not  preyent, 
and  amused  the  multitude,  to  whom  the  cession  of  sach 
an  important  place  would  have  appeared  altogether 
infamous,  with  a  prospect  of  recovering  in  a  short  time 
that  favourite  possession. 

The  expedient  which  Montmorency  employed  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
France  and  Spain  was  the  negotiating  two  treaties 
of  marriage,  one  between  Elizabeth,  Henry's  eldest 
daughter,  and  Philip,  who  supplanted  his  son,  the 
unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to  whom  that  princess  had 
been  promised  in  the  former  conferences  at  Cercamp ; 
the  other  between  Margaret,  Henry's  only  sister,  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  For,  however  feeble  the  ties  of 
blood  may  often  be  among  princes,  or  how  little 
soever  they  may  regard  them  when  pushed  on  to  act 
by  motives  of  ambition,  they  assume  on  other  occasions 
the  appearance  of  being  so  far  influenced  by  these 
domestic  affections  as  to  employ  them  to  justify  mea- 
sures and  concessions  which  they  find  to  be  neees- 
sary  but  know  to  be  impolitic  or  dishonourable.  Such 
was  the  use  Henry  made  of  the  two  marriages  to  which 
he  gave  his  consent.  Having  secured  an  honourable 
establishment  for  his  sister  and  his  daughter,  he,  in 
consideration  of  these,  granted  terms  both  to  Philip  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy  of  which  he  would  not  on  any  other 
account  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and 
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Spain  were,  that  a  sincere  and  perpetual  amity  should  be 
established  between  the  two  crowns  and  their  respective 
allies ;  that  the  two  monarchs  should  labour  in  concert 
to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  in  order 
to  check  the  progress  of  heresy  and  restore  i:nity  and  con- 
cord to  the  Christian  Church ;  that  all  conquests  made 
by  either  party,  on  tiiis  side  of  the  Alps,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  1551,  should  be  mutually 
restored ;  that  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  principality  of 
Piedmont,  the  country  of  Bressy,  and  all  the  other  terri- 
tories formerly  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  should  be 
restored  to  Emanuel  Philibert  immediately  after  the 
celebration  of  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  France,  the 
towns  of  Turin,  Quiers,  Pignerol,  Chivaz,  and  Villanova 
excepted,  of  which  Henry  should  keep  possession  until 
his  claims  to  these  places,  in  right  of  his  grandmother, 
should  be  tried  and  decided  in  course  of  law;  that,  as 
long  as  Henry  retained  these  places  in  his  hands,  Philip 
should  be  at  liberty  to  keep  garrisons  in  the  towns  of 
Yercelli  and  Asti ;  that  the  French  king  should  immedi- 
ately evacuate  all  the  places  which  he  held  in  Tuscany 
and  the  Sienese,  and  renounce  all  future  pretensions  to 
them ;  that  he  should  restore  the  marquisat^  of  Mont- 
ferrat  to  the  duke  of  Mantua;  that  he  should  receive 
the  Genoese  into  favour,  and  give  up  to  them  the  towns 
which  he  had  conquered  in  the  island  of  Corsica ;  that 
none  of  the  princes  or  states  to  whom  these  cessions 
were  made  should  call  their  subjects  to  account  for  any 
part  of  their  conduct  while  under  the  dominion  of  their 
enemies,  but  should  bury  all  past  transactions  in  ob- 
livion. The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Portugal,  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots, 
and  almost  every  prince  and  state  in  Christc^ndom,  were 
comprehended  in  this  pacification,  as  the  allies  either  of 
Henry  or  of  Philip.'^ 

^  Becneil  des  Traits,  torn,  il  287. 
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Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty^  peace  was  re-established 
in  Eiflrope.  All  the  causes  of  discord  which  had  so 
long  embroiled  the  powerful  monarchs  of  France  and 
Spain,  that  had  transmitted  hereditary  quarrels  and  wars 
from  Charles  to  Philip  and  from  Francis  to  Henry, 
seemed  to  be  wholly  removed  or  finally  terminated. 
The  French  alone  complained  of  the  unequal  conditionB 
of  a  treaty  into  which  an  ambitious  minister,  in  order 
to  recover  his  liberty,  and  an  artful  mistress,  that  she 
might  gratify  her  resentment,  had  seduced  their  too 
easy  monarch.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  folly 
of  giving  up  to  the  enemies  of  France  a  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  fortified  places  in  the  Low  Countries  or 
in  Italy,  in  return  for  the  three  insignificant  towns  of 
St.  Quentin,  Ham,  and  Catelet  They  considered  it 
as  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  glory  of  the  nation  to 
renounce  in  one  day  territories  so  extensive  and  so 
capable  of  being  defended  that  the  enemy  could  not 
have  hoped  to  wrest  them  out  of  its  hands  after  many 
years  of  victory. 

But  Henry,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  of  his 
people,  or  being  moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  his 
council,  ratified  the  treaty,  and  executed  with  great 
fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated  to  perform.  The 
duke  of  Savoy  repaired  with  a  numerous  retinue  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Henry's 
sister.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same  capital, 
at  the  head  of  a  splendid  embassy,  to  espouse  Elizabeth 
in  the  name  of  his  master.  They  were  received  with 
extraordinary  magnificence  by  the  French  court.  Amidst 
the  rejoicings  and  festivities  on  that  ocoasion,  Henry's 
days  were  cut  short  by  a  singular  and  tragical  accident. 
His  son,  Francis  II.,  a  prince  under  age,  of  a  weak  con- 
stitution, and  of  a  mind  still  more  feeble,  succeeded 
him.  Soon  after,  Paul  ended  his  violent  and  imperious 
pontificate,  at  enmity  with  all  the  world,  and  disgusted 
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even  with  his  own  nephews.  They,  persecuted  by 
Philip,  and  deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom 
they  had  raised  by  their  influence  to  the  papal  throne, 
were  condemned  to  the  punishment  which  their  crimes 
and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as 
infamous  as  their  lives  had  been  criminal.  Thus  most 
of  the  personages  who  had  long  sustained  the  principal 
characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe  disappeared 
about  the  same  time.  A  more  known  period  of  history 
opens  at  this  era;  other  actors  enter  upon  the  stage, 
with  different  views,  as  well  as  different  passions ;  new 
contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  occupied 
and  disquieted  mankind. 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period 
in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  the  changes  which 
are  accompUshed  appear  wonderfuUy  disproportioned 
to  the  efforts  which  have  been  exerted.  Conquests  are 
never  very  extensive  or  rapid  but  among  nations  whose 
progress  in  improvement  is  extremely  unequal.  Wh«i 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  people, 
of  simple  manners,  and  formed  to  war  by  admirable 
military  institutions,  invaded  a  state  sunk  in  luxury  and 
enervated  by  excessive  refinement;  when  Genchizcan 
and  Tamerlane,  with  their  armies  of  hardy  barbarians, 
poured  in  upon  nations  enfeebled  by  the  climate  in 
which  they  lived,  or  by  the  arts  and  commerce  which 
they  cultivated,  these  conquerors,  like  a  torrent,  swept 
every  thing  before  them,  subduing  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  was  requisite  to 
march  through  them.  But  when  nations  are  in  a  state 
similar  to  each  other,  and  keep  equal  pace  in  their 
advances  towards  refinement,  they  are  not  exposed  to 
the  calamity  of  sudden  conquests.  Their  acquisitions 
of  knowledge,  their  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  their 
political  sagacity  and  address,  are  nearly  equal.  The 
fate  of  states  in  this  situation  depends  not  on  a  single 

VOL.    IL  '  JL  K 
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battle.  Their  internal  reBonices  are  many  and  Tarioos. 
Nor  are  they  themselyeB  alone  interested  in  their  own 
safety,  or  active  in  their  own  defence.  Other  states 
intei^se,  and  balance  any  temporary  advantage  which 
either  party  may  have  acquired.  After  the  fiercest  and 
most  lengthened  contest,  all  the  rival  nations  are  ex- 
hausted, none  are  conquered.  At  length  they  find  it 
necessary  to  conclude  a  peace,  which  restores  to  each 
almost  the  same  power  and  the  same  territories  of 
which  they  were  formerly  in  possession. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  No  prince  was  so  much  superior  to  the 
rest  in  power  as  to  render  his  efforts  irresistible  and 
his  conquests  easy.  No  nation  had  made  progress  in 
improvement  so  far  beyond  its  neighbours  as  to  have 
acquired  a  very  manifest  pre-eminence.  Each  state 
derived  some  advantage,  or  was  subject  to  some  in- 
convenience, from  its  situation  or  its  climate;  each 
was  distinguished  by  something  peculiar  in  the  genius 
of  its  people,  or  the  constitution  of  its  government. 
But  the  advantages  possessed  by  one  state  were  coun- 
terbalanced by  circumstances  favourable  to  others ;  and 
this  prevented  any  from  attaining  such  superiority  as 
might  have  been  fatal  to  all.  The  nations  of  Europe  in 
that  age,  as  in  the  present,  were  like  one  great  family  : 
there  were  some  features  common  to  all,  which  fixed 
a  resemblance ;  there  were  certain  peculiarities  con- 
spicuous in  each,  which  marked  a  distinction.  But 
there  was  not  among  them  that  wide  diversity  of  cha- 
racter and  of  genius  which,  in  almost  every  period  of 
history,  hath  exalted  the  Europeans  above  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  seems  to 
have  destined  the  one  to  rule,  and  the  other  to  obey. 

But  though  the  near  resemblance  and  equality  in 
improvement  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe 
prevented    the    reign   of   Charles  V.  from  being  dis- 
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tmguislied  by  such  sudden  and  extensive  conquests  as 
occur  in  some  other  periods  of  history,  yet  during  the 
course  of  his  administration  all  the  considerable  states 
in  Europe  suff^ed  a  remarkable  change  in  their  poli- 
tical situation,  and  felt  the  influence  of  events  which 
have  not  hitherto  spent  their  force,  but  still  continue 
to  operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less  degree.  It  was 
during  his  reign,  and  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual 
efforts  to  which  his  enterprising  ambition  roused  him, 
that  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  acquired  in- 
ternal vigour ;  that  they  discerned  the  resources  of  which 
they  were  possessed ;  that  they  came  both  to  feel  their 
own  strength,  and  to  know  how  to  render  it  formidable 
to  others.  It  was  during  his  reign,  too,  that  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  in  former  times  seemed 
frequently  to  act  as  if  they  had  been  single  and  dis- 
joined, became  so  thoroughly  acquainted  and  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other  as  to  form  one  great 
political  system,  in  which  each  took  a  station,  wherein 
it  hath  remained  since  that  time  with  less  variation 
than  could  have  been  expected  after  the  events  of  two 
active  centuries. 

The  progress,  however,  and  acquisitions  of  the  house 
of  Austria  were  not  only  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  power,  but  more  discernible  and  conspicuous.  I 
have  already  enumeitited  the  extensive  territories  which 
descended  to  Charles  from  his  Austrian,  Burgundian, 
and  Spanish  ancestors.^  To  these  he  himself  added 
the  imperial  dignity ;  and,  as  if  all  this  had  been  too 
little,  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  globe  seemed  to  be 
extended,  and  a  new  world  was  subjected  to  his  com- 
mand. Upon  his  resignation,  the  Burgundian  provinces, 
and  the  Spanish  kingdoms  with  their  dependencies, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  devolved  to  Philip. 
But  Charles  transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son  in 
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a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  him- 
self had  received  them.  They  were  augmented  by  the 
accession  of  new  provinces;  they  were  habituated  to 
obey  an  administration  which  was  no  less  vigorous 
than  steady;  they  were  accustomed  to  expensive  and 
persevering  efforts,  which,  though  necessary  in  the 
contests  between  civilized  nations,  had  been  little  known 
in  Europe  before  the  sixteenth  century.  The  provinces 
of  Friesland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel,  which  he  acquired 
by  purchase  from  their  former  proprietors,  and  the 
duchy  of  Gueldres,  of  which  he  made  himself  master 
partly  by  force  of  arms,  partly  by  tlie  arts  of  negotia- 
tion, were  additions  of  great  value  to  his  Burgundian 
dominions.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  transmitted 
to  him  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal;  but,  as  he 
maintained  a  perpetual  peace  with  that  kingdom,  amidst 
the  various  efforts  of  his  enterprising  ambition,  he  made 
no  acquisition  of  territory  in  that  quarter. 

Charles  had  gained,  however,  a  vast  accession  of 
power  in  this  part  of  his  dominions.  By  his  success  in 
the  war  with  the  commons  of  Castile  he  exalted  the 
regal  prerogative  upon  the  ruins  of  the  privileges 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  people.  Though  he 
allowed  the  name  of  the  cortes  to  remain,  and  the 
formality  of  holding  it  to  be  continued,  he  reduced 
its  authority  and  jurisdiction  almost  to  nothing,  and 
modelled  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  became  rather  a 
junto  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  than  an  assembly 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  One  member  of 
the  constitution  being  thus  lopped  off,  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  other  must  feel  the  stroke,  and  suffer  by 
it.  The  suppression  of  the  popular  power  rendered  the 
aristocratical  less  formidable.  The  grandees,  prompted 
by  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age,  or  allured  by  the 
honours  which  they  enjoyed  in  a  court,  exliausted  their 
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fortunes  in  military  service^  or  in  attending  on  the 
person  of  their  prince.  They  did  not  dread,  perhaps 
did  not  observe,  the  dangerous  projress  of  the  royal 
authority,  which,  leaving  them  the  vain  distinction  of 
being  covered  in  presence  of  their  sovereign,  stripped 
them  by  degrees  of  that  real  power  which  they  pos- 
sessed while  they  formed  one  body,  and  acted  in  con- 
cert with  the  people.  Charles's  success  in  abolishing 
the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  in  breaking  the 
power  of  the  nobles  of  Castile  encouraged  Philip  to 
invade  the  liberties  of  Aragon,  which  were  still  more 
extensive.  The  Castilians,  accustomed  to  subjection 
themselves,  assisted  in  imposing  the  yoke  on  their  more 
happy  and  independent  neighbours.  The  will  of  the 
sovereign  became  the  supreme  law  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Spain ;  and  princes  who  were  not  checked  in  form- 
ing  their  plans  by  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  nor  con- 
trolled in  executing  them  by  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
could  both  aim  at  great  objects,  and  call  forth  the  whole 
strength  of  the  monarchy  in  order  to  attain  them. 

As  Charles  by  extending  the  royal  prerogative  ren- 
dered the  monarchs  of  Spain  masters  at  home,  he  added 
new  dignity  and  power  to  their  crown  by  his  foreign 
acquisitions.  He  secured  to  Spain  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand  had  usurped 
by  fraud,  and  held  with  difficulty.  He  united  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous 
Italian  provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  left  his 
successors,  even  without  taking  their  other  territories 
into  the  account,  the  most  considerable  princes  in 
Italy,  which  had  been  long  the  theatre  of  contention  to 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  had 
struggled  with  emulation  to  obtain  the  superiority. 
When  the  French,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of 
Chateau-Cambresis,  withdrew  their  forces  out  of  Italy, 
and  finally  relinquished  all  their  schemes  of  conqu^ 
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on  that  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Spanish  dominions  there 
rose  in  importance,  and  enabled  their  kings,  as  long  as 
the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  vigour,  to  preserve 
the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  country. 
But  whatever  accession,  either  of  interior  authority  or 
of  foreign  dominion,  Charles  gained  for  the  monarchs 
of  Spain  in  Europe,  was  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  his  acquisitions  in  the  New  World.  He  added 
there,  not  provinces,  but  empires,  to  his  crown.  He 
conquered  territories  of  such  immense  extent,  he  dis- 
covered such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened 
such  boundless  prospects  of  every  kind,  as  must  have 
roused  his  successor,  and  have  called  him  forth  to 
action,  though  his  ambition  had  beeu  much  less  ardent 
than  that  of  Philip,  and  must  have  rendered  him  not 
only  enterprising,  but  formidable. 

While  the  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  rose 
to  such  pre-eminence  in  Spain,  the  younger,  of  which 
Ferdinand  was  the  head,  grew  to  be  considerable  in 
Germany.  The  ancient  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria  in  Germany,  united  to  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  Ferdinand  had  acquired 
by  marriage,  formed  a  respectable  power;  and  when 
the  imperial  dignity  was  added  to  these,  Ferdinand 
possessed  territories  more  extensive  than  had  belonged 
to  any  prince,  Charles  V.  excepted,  who  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  empire  during  several  ages.  For- 
tunately for  Europe,  the  disgust  which  Philip  conceived 
on  account  of  Ferdinand's  refusing  to  relinquish  the 
imperial  crown  in  his  favour  not  only  prevented  for 
some  time  the  separate  members  of  the  house  of  Austria 
from  acting  in  concert,  but  occasioned  between  them 
a  visible  alienation  and  rivalship.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, regard  to  the  interest  of  their  family  extinguished 
this  irapolitical  animosity.  The  confidence  which  was 
natural  retui'ued;    the  aggrandizing   of  the  house   of 
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Austria  became  the  common  object  of  all  their  schemes ; 
they  gave  and  received  assistance  alternately  towards 
the  execution  of  them;  and  each  derived  considera- 
tion and  importance  from  the  other's  success.  A  family 
so  great  and  so  aspiring  became  the  general  object  of 
jealousy  and  teiTor.  All  the  power  as  well  as  policy 
of  Europe  were  exerted  during  a  century  in  order  to 
check  and  humble  it.  Nothing  can  give  a  more  striking 
idea  of  the  ascendant  which  it  had  acquired  than  that, 
after  its  vigour  was  spent  with  extraordinary  exertions 
of  its  strength,  after  Spain  was  become  only  the  shadow 
of  a  great  name,  and  its  monarchs  were  sunk  into 
debility  and  dotage,  the  house  of  Austria  still  con- 
tinued to  be  formidable.  The  nations  of  Europe  had 
so  often  felt  its  superior  power,  and  had  been  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  guarding  against  it,  that  the  dread 
of  it  became  a  kind  of  political  habit,  the  influence  of 
which  remained  when  the  causes  which  had  formed  it 
ceased  to  exist. 

While  the  house  of  Austria  went  on  with  such  suc- 
cess in  enlarging  its  dominions,  France  made  no  con- 
siderable acquisition  of  new  territory.  All  its  schemes 
of  conquest  in  Italy  ha4  proved  abortive;  it  had 
hitherto  obtained  no  establishment  of  cq^sequence  in 
the  New  World ;  and,  after  the  continued  and  vigorous 
eflForts  of  four  successive  reigns,  the  confines  of  the 
kingdom  were  much  the  same  as  Louis  XI.  had  left 
them.  But,  though  France  made  not  such  large  strides 
towards  dominion  as  the  house  of  Austria,  it  continued 
to  advance  by  steps  which  were  more  secure,  because 
they  were  gradual  and  less  observed.  The  conquest 
of  Calais  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  English  to 
invade  France  but  at  their  utmost  peril,  and  delivered 
the  French  from  the  dread  of  their  ancient  enemies, 
who  previous  to  that  event  could  at  any  time  penetrate 
into  the  kingdom  by  that  avenue,  and  thereby  retard  or 
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defeat  the  execution  of  their  best-concerted  enterprises 
against  any  foreign  power.  The  important  acquisition 
of  Metz  covered  that  port  of  their  frontier  which  for- 
merly was  most  feeble  and  lay  most  exposed  to  insult. 
France,  from  the  time  of  its  obtaining  these  additional 
securities  against  external  invasion,  must  be  deemed 
the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  is  more 
fortunately  situated  than  any  on  the  continent,  either 
for  conquest  or  defence.  From  the  confines  of  Artois 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  British 
Channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Savoy  and  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  its  territories  lie  compact  and  unmin- 
gled  with  those  of  any  other  power.  Several  of  the 
considerable  provinces  which  had  contracted  a  spirit 
of  independence  by  their  having  been  long  subject  to 
the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  who  were  often  at  vari- 
ance or  at  war  with  their  master,  were  now  accustomed 
to  recognize  and  to  obey  one  sovereign.  As  they  be- 
came members  of  the  same  monarchy,  they  assumed 
the  sentiments  of  that  body  into  which  they  were 
incorporated,  and  co-operated  with  zeal  towards  pro- 
moting its  interest  and  honour.  The  power  and  influ- 
ence wrested  from  the  ndbles  wore  seized  by  the 
crown.  The  people  were  not  admitted  to  share  in 
these  spoils ;  they  gained  no  new  privilege ;  they  ac- 
quired no  additional  weight  in  the  legislature.  It 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  but  in  order  to 
extend  their  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarchs  of 
France  had  laboured  to  humble  their  great  vassals. 
Satisfied  with  having  brought  them  under  entire  sub- 
jection to  the  crown,  they  discovered  no  solicitude  to 
free  the  people  from  their  ancient  dependence  on  the 
nobles  of  whom  they  held,  and  by  whom  they  were  often 
oppressed. 

A  monarch  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  thus  united  at 
home  and    secure  from   abroad   was   entitled    to  form 
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great  designs,  because  he  felt  himself  in  a  condition  to 
execute  them.  The  foreign  wars  which  had  continued 
with  little  interruption  &om  the  accession  of  Charles 
VIII.  had  not  only  cherished  and  augmented  the  mar- 
tial genius  of  the  nation,  but,  by  inuring  the  troops 
during  the  course  of  long  service  to  the  fatigues  of 
war,  and  accustoming  them  to  obedience,  had  added 
the  force  of  discipline  to  their  natural  ardour.  A  gal- 
lant and  active  body  of  nobles,  who  considered  them- 
selves as  idle  and  useless  unless  when  they  were  in  the 
field,  who  were  hardly  acquainted  with  any  pastime  or 
exercise  but  what  was  military,  and  who  knew  no  road 
to  power,  or  fame,  or  wealthy  but  war,  would  not  have 
suffered  their  sovereign  to  remain  long  in  inaction. 
The  people,  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  always  ready  to  take  arms  at  the  command  of  their 
superiors,  were  accustomed,  by  the  expense  of  long  wars 
carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to  bear  impositions 
which,  however  inconsiderable  they  may  seem  if  esti- 
mated by  the  exorbitant  rate  of  modem  exactions, 
appear  immense  when  compared  with  the  sums  levied  in 
France,  or  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  As  all  the  members  of  which 
the  state  was  composed  were  thus  impatient  for  action 
and  capable  of  great  efforts,  the  schemes  and  operations 
of  France  must  have  been  no  less  formidable  to  Europe 
than  those  of  Spain.  The  superior  advantages  of  its 
situation,  the  contiguity  and  compactness  of  its  territo- 
ries,  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  its  political 
constitution  at  that  juncture,  must  have  rendered  its 
enterprises  still  more  alarming  and  more  decisive.  The 
king  possessed  such  a  degree  of  power  as  gave  him 
the  entire  command  of  his  subjects;  the  people  were 
strangers  to  those  occupations  and  habits  of  life  which 
render  men  averse  to  war  or  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  nobles, 
though  reduced  to  the  subordination  necessary  in  a  re- 
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gular  goyemment,  still  retained  the  high  Trndaimted 
spirit  which  was  the  effect  of  their  ancient  independence. 
The  vigour  of  the  feudal  times  remained,  their  anarchy 
was  at  an  end;  and  the  kings  of  France  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  martial  ardour  which  that  singular  in- 
stitution had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  dangers  or  inconveniences  which  are  inseparable 
from  it  when  in  entire  force. 

A  kingdom  in  such  a  state  is,  perhaps,  capable  of 
greater  military  efforts  than  at  any  other  period  in  its 
progress.  But,  how  formidable  or  how  fatal  soever  to 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  power  of  such  a  mon- 
archy might  have  been,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out 
in  ib»nce  saved  them  at  that  juncture  from  feeling  its 
effects.  These  wars,  of  which  religion  was  the  pretext 
and  ambition  the  cause,  wherein  great  abilities  were 
displayed  by  the  leaders  of  the  different  factions,  and 
little  conduct  or  firmness  was  manifested  by  the  crown 
under  a  succession  of  weak  princes,  kept  France  occu- 
pied and  embroiled  for  half  a  century.  During  these 
commotions  the  internal  strength  of  the  kingdom  was 
much  wasted,  and  such  a  spirit  of  anarchy  was  spread 
among  the  nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  familiar  and 
the  restraint  of  laws  unknown,  that  a  considerable  inter- 
val became  requisite,  not  only  for  recruiting  the  internal 
vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-establishing  the  authority 
of  the  prince ;  so  that  it  was  long  before  France  could 
turn  her  whole  attention  towards  foreign  transactions  or 
act  with  their  proper  force  in  foreign  wars.  It  was 
long  before  she  rose  to  that  ascendant  in  Europe  which 
she  has  maintained  since  the  administration  of  Cardinal 
Eichelieu,  and  which  the  situation  as  well  as  extent  of 
the  kingdom,  the  nature  of  her  government,  together 
with  the  character  of  her  people,  entitle  her  to  maintain. 

While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into 
power   and  consequence,  England   likewise  made  con- 
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siderable  progress  towards  regular  government  and  inte- 
rior strength.  Henry  VIII.,  probably  without  intention, 
and  certainly  without  any  consistent  plan,  of  which  his 
nature  was  incapable,  pursued  the  scheme  of  depressing 
the  nobility,  which  the  policy  of  his  father,  Henry  VII., 
had  begun.  The  pride  and  caprice  of  his  temper  led 
him  to  employ  chiefly  new  men  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  because  he  found  them  most  obsequious  or  least 
scrupulous;  and  he  not  only  conferred  on  them  such 
plenitude  of  power  .but  exalted  them  to  such  pre-emi- 
nence in  dignity  as  mortified  and  degraded  the  ancient 
nobility.  By  the  alienation  or  sale  of  the  church  lands, 
which  were  dissipated  with  a  profusion  not  inferior  to 
the  rapaciousness  with  which  they  had  been  seized,  as 
well  as  by  the  privilege  granted  to  the  ancient  land- 
holders of  selling  their  estates  or  disposing  of  them 
by  will,  an  immense  property,  formerly  locked  up,  was 
brought  into  circulation.  This  put  the  spirit  of  industry 
and  commerce  in  motion,  and  gave  it  some  considerable 
degree  of  vigour.  The  road  to  power  and  to  opulence 
became  open  to  persons  of  every  condition.  A  sudden 
and  excessive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West  Indies 
proved  fatal  to  industry  in  Spain ;  a  moderate  accession 
in  England  to  the  sum  in  circulation  gave  life  to  com- 
merce, awakened  the  ingenuity  of  the  nation,  and  excited 
it  to  useful  enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles  lost 
the  crown  gained.  In  England,  the  commons  were 
gainers  as  well  as  the  king.  Power  and  influence  ac- 
companied, of  course,  the  property  which  they  acquired. 
They  rose  to  consideration  among  their  fellow- subjects ; 
they  began  to  feel  their  own  importance ;  and,  extending 
their  influence  in  the  legislative  body  gradually,  and 
often  when  neither  they  themselves  nor  others  foresaw 
all  the  effects  of  their  claims  and  pretensions,  they  at 
last  attained  that  high  authority  to  which  the  British 
constitution  is  indebted  for  the  existence,  and  must  owe 
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the  preservation,  of  its  liberty.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  English  constitution  advanced  towards  perfectLoDy 
several  circumstances  brought  on  a  change  in  the  an- 
cient system  with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  intro- 
duced another  more  beneficial  to  the  nation.  As  soon 
as  Henry  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see  and 
broke  off  all  connection  with  the  papal  court,  consider- 
able sums  were  saved  to  the  nation,  of  which  it  had 
been  annually  drained  by  remittances  to  Eome  for  dis- 
pensations and  indulgences,  by  the»  expense  of  pilgrim- 
ages into  foreign  countries,^  or  by  payment  of  annates, 
first-fruits,  and  a  thousand  other  taxes,  which  that 
artful  and  rapacious  court  levied  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind.  The  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  different  from 
that  of  the  civil  power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be 
independent  of  it  but  superior  to  it,  a  wild  solecism 
in  government,  apt  not  only  to  perplex  and  disquiet 
weak  minds,  but  tending  directly  to  disturb  society,  was 
finally  abolished.  Government  became  more  simple,  as 
well  as  more  respectable,  when  no  rank  or  character 
exempted  any  person  from  being  amenable  to  the  same 
courts  as  other  subjects,  from  being  tried  by  the  same 
judges,  and  from  being  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the 
same  laws. 

By  the  loss  of  Calais  the  English  were  excluded  from 
the  continent.  All  schemes  for  invading  France  became, 
of  course,  as  chimerical  as  they  had  formerly  been  perni- 
cious. The  views  of  the  English  were  confined,  first  by 
necessity  and  afterwards  from  choice,  within  their  own 


-•  The  loss  which  the  nation  sns-  of  Compostella  in  Spain-     (Rymer, 

tained  by  most  of  these  articles  is  vol  x.  p.  .  .)    In  1434,  the  number 

obvious,  anil  must  have  been  great  of  pilgrims  to  the  same  place  was 

Even  that  by  i)ilgriniages  was  not  two    thousand   four   hundred    and 

inconsiderable.     In  the  year  1428,  sixty.    (Ibid.,  p.  . .)    In  1446,  they 

licence  was  obtained  by  no  fewer  were  two  thousand   one  hundzedt 

than  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  per-  (Ibid.,  voL  xi.  p.  . .) 
sons  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St  James 
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island.  That  rage  for  conquest  which  had  possessed  the 
nation  during  many  centuries,  and  wasted  its  strength 
in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  ceased  at  length.  Those 
active  spirits  which  had  known  and  followed  no  profes- 
sion but  war  sought  for  occupation  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  their  country  was  benefited  as  much  by  the  one  as 
it  had  suffered  by  the  other.  The  nation  which  had 
been  exhausted  by  frequent  expeditions  to  the  continent, 
recruited  its  numbers  and  acquired  new  strength ;  and 
when  roused  by  any  extraordinary  exigency  to  take  part 
in  foreign  operations,  the  vigour  of  its  efforts  was  propor- 
tionally great,  because  they  were  only  occasional  and  of 
short  continuance. 

f  The  same  principle  which  had  led  England  to  adopt 
this  new  system  with  regard  to  the  powers  on  the  con- 
tinent occasioned  a  change  in  its  plan  of  conduct  with 
respect  to  Scotland,  the  only  foreign  state  with  which,  on 
account  of  its  situation  in  the  same  island,  the  EngUsh 
had  such  a  close  connection  as  demanded  their  perpetual 
attention.  Instead  of  prosecuting  the  ancient  scheme  of 
conquering  that  kingdom,  which  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, defended  by  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  rendered 
dangerous,  if  not  impracticable,  it  appeared  more  eligible 
to  endeavour  at  obtaining  such  influence  in  Scotland  as 
might  exempt  England  from  any  danger  or  disquiet 
from  that  quarter.  The  national  poverty  of  the  Scots, 
together  with  the  violence  and  animosity  of  their  fac- 
tions, rendered  the  execution  of  this  plan  easy  to  a 
people  far  superior  to  them  in  wealth.  The  leading 
men  of  greatest  power  and  popularity  were  gained ;  the 
ministers  and  favourites  of  the  crown  were  corrupted ; 
and  such  absolute  direction  of  the  Scottish  ooimcils  was 
acquired  as  rendered  the  operations  of  the  one  kingdom 
dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  the  sovereign  of  the 
other.  Such  perfect  external  security,  added  to  the  in- 
terior advantages  which  England  now  possessed,  must 
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soon  have  raised  it  to  new  consideration  and  importance ; 
the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  conspicuous  for 
wisdom,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vigour,  accelerated  its 
progress,  and  carried  it  with  greater  rapidity  towards 
that  elevated  station  which  it  hath  since  held  among  the 
powers  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  political  state  of  the 
great  kingdoms  underwent  such  changes,  revolutions 
of  considerable  importance  happened  in  that  of  the 
secondary  or  inferior  powers.  Those  in  the  papal  court 
are  most  obvious  and  of  most  extensive  consequence. 

In  the  preliminary  book  I  have  mentioned  the  rise 
of  that  spiritual  jurisdiction  which  the  popes  claim  as 
vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  traced  the  progrdb 
of  that  authority  which  they  possess  as  temporal 
princes.*  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  there 
was  nothing  that  tended  to  circimiscribe  or  to  mode- 
rate their  authority  but  science  and  philosophy,  which 
began  to  revive  and  to  be  cultivated.  The  progress 
of  these,  however,  was  still  inconsiderable ;  they  always 
operate  slowly ;  and  it  is  long  before  their  influence 
reaches  the  people  or  can  produce  any  sensible  effect 
upon  them.  They  may  perhaps  gradually,  and  in  a  long 
course  of  years,  undermine  and  shake  an  established 
system  of  false  religion,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their 
having  overturned  one.  The  battery  is  too  feeble  to 
demolish  those  fabrics  which  superstition  raises  on  deep 
foundations  and  can  strengthen  with  the  most  consimi- 
mate  art. 

Luther  had  attacked  the  papal  supremacy  with  other 
weapons  and  with  an  impetuosity  more  formidable.  The 
time  and  manner  of  his  attack  concurred  with  a  multi- 
tude of  circumstances,  which  have  been  explained,  in 
giving  him  immediate  success.  The  charm  which  had 
bound  mankind  for  so  many  ages  was  broken  at  once. 

»  VoL  L  p.  118,  etc. 
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The  human  mindy  which  had  contmued  long  as  tame 
and  passive  as  if  it  had  been  formed  to  believe  whatever 
was  taiight  and  to  bear  whatever  was  imposed,  roused 
of  a  sudden,  and  became  inquisitive,  mutinous,  and 
disdainful  of  the  yoke  to  which  it  had  hitherto  sub- 
mitted. That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitation  of  mind, 
which  at  this  distance  of  time  appears  unaccountable 
or  is  condemned  as  extravagant,  was  so  general  that  it 
must  have  been  excited  by  causes  which  were  natural 
and  of  powerful  efficacy.  The  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  almost  one-half 
of  Germany,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  pope, 
abolished  his  jurisdiction  within  their  territories,  and 
gave  the  sanction  of  law  to  modes  of  discipline  and 
systems  of  doctrine  which  were  not  only  independent 
of  his  power  but  hostile  to  it.  Nor  was  the  spirit  of 
innovation  confined  to  those  countries  which  openly 
revolted  from  the  pope;  it  spread  through  all  Europe, 
and  broke  out  in  every  part  of  it,  with  various  degrees 
of  violence.  It  penetrated  early  into  France,  and  made 
a  quick  progress  there.  In  that  kingdom  the  number 
of  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  Eeformers  was  so 
great,  their  zeal  so  enterprising,  and  the  abilities  of 
their  leaders  so  distinguished,  that  they  soon  ventured 
to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  established  Church, 
and  were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  obtaining  it.  In  all 
the  provinces  of  Germany  which  continued  to  acknow- 
ledge the  papal  supremacy,  as  well  as  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  Protestant  doctrines  were  secretly  taught,  and 
had  gained  so  many  proselytes  that  thoy  were  ripe  for 
revolt,  and  were  restrained  merely  by  the  dread  of  their 
rulers  from  imitating  the  example  of  their  neighbours 
and  asserting  their  independence.  Even  in  Spain  and 
in  Italy,  symptoms  of  the  same  disposition  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  appeared.  The  pretensions  of  the  pope  to 
infallible  knowledge  and  supreme  power  were  treated 
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by  many  persons  of  eminent  learning  and  alHlitics 
with  such  scorn,  or  attacked  with  such  vehemence,  that 
the  most  vigilant  attention  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the 
highest  strains  of  pontifical  authority,  and  all  the  rigour 
of  inquisitorial  jurisdiction,  were  requisite  to  check  and 
extinguish  it. 

The  defection  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  king- 
doms from  the  papal  see  was  a  fatal  blow  to  its  grandeur 
and  power.  It  abridged  the  dominions  of  the  popes 
in  extent ;  it  diminished  their  revenues,  and  left  them 
fewer  rewards  to  bestow  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  various 
denominations,  attached  to  them  by  vows  of  obedience 
as  well  as  by  ties  of  interest,  and  whom  they  employed 
as  instruments  to  establish  or  support  their  usurpations 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  countries,  too,  which  now 
disclaimed  their  authority  were  those  which  formerly 
had  been  most  devoted  to  it.  The  empire  of  superstition 
differs  from  every  other  species  of  dommion;  its  power 
is  often  greatest  and  most  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  pro- 
vinces most  remote  from  the  seat  of  government;  while 
such  as  are  situated  nearer  to  that  are  more  apt  to  dis* 
cem  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld,  or  the  impos- 
tures on  which  it  is  founded.  The  personal  frailties  or 
vices  of  the  popes,  the  errors  as  well  as  corruption  of 
their  administration,  the  ambition,  venality  and  deceit 
which  reigned  in  their  courts,  fell  immediately  under 
the  observation  of  the  Italians,  and  could  not  fail  of 
diminishing  that  respect  which  begets  submission.  But 
in  Germany,  England,  and  the  more  remote  parts  of 
Europe,  these  were  either  altogether  unknown,  or,  being 
only  known  by  report,  made  a  slighter  impression.  Ve- 
neration for  the  papal  dignity  increased  accordingly  in 
these  countries  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
Eome ;  and  that  veneration,  added  to  their  gross  igno- 
rance, rendered  them  equally  credulous  and  passive.  In 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  papal  domination,  the  boldest 
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and  most  successful  instances  of  encroachment  are  to  be 
found  in  Germany  and  other  countries  distant  from  Italy. 
In  these  its  impositions  were  heaviest  and  its  exactions 
the  most  rapacious ;  so  that,  in  estimating  the  diminution 
of  power  which  the  court  of  Bome  sufltered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Reformation,  not  only  the  number  but  the 
character  of  the  people  who  revolted,  not  only  the  great 
extent  of  territory  but  the  extraordinary  obsequiousness 
of  the  subjects  which  it  lost,  must  be  taken  into  the 
aooount. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  this  defection  of  so  many  king- 
doms and  states  which  the  Keformation  occasioned  that 
it  contributed  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Eoman 
pontiffs.  It  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  different  system 
of  conduct  towards  the  nations  which  still  continued 
to  recognize  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  govern  them  by 
new  maxims  and  with  a  milder  spirit.  The  Bef orma- 
tion  taught  them,  by  a  fatal  example,  what  they  seem 
not  before  to  have  apprehended,  that  the  credulity 
and  patience  of  mankind  might  be  overburdened  and 
exhausted.  They  became  Afraid  of  venturing  upon 
any  such  exertion  of  their  authority  as  might  alarm  or 
exasperate  their  subjects  and  excite  them  to  a  new 
revolt.  They  saw  a  rival  Church  established  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,  the  members  of  which  were  on 
the  watch  to  observe  any  errors  in  their  administration, 
and  eager  to  expose  them.  They  were  sensible  that  the 
opinions  adverse  to  their  power  and  usurpations  were 
not  adopted  by  their  enemies  alone,  but  had  spread  even 
among  the  people  who  still  adhered  to  them.  Upon  all* 
these  accounts,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  lead  or  to 
govern  their  flock  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  dark 
and  quiet  ages  when  faith  was  implicit,  when  submission 
was  unreserved,  and  all  tamely  followed  and  obeyed  the 
voice  of  their  pastor.  From  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
the  popes  have  ruled  rather  by  address  and  management 
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than  by  authority.     Though  the  style  of  their  decrees 
be  still  the  same,  the  eflTect  of  them  is  very  different 
Those  bulls  and  interdicts  which,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, made  the  greatest  princes  tremble,  have  since  that 
period  been  disregarded  or  despised  by  the  most  incon- 
siderable.   Those  bold  decisions  and  acts  of  jurisdiction 
which,  during  many  ages,  not  only  passed  uncensured 
but  were  revered  as  the  awards  of  a  sacred  tribunal, 
would,  since  Luther's  appearance,  be  treated  by  one 
part  of  Europe  as  the  effect  of  folly  or  arrogance,  and 
be  detested  by  the  other  as  impious  and  unjust.     The 
popes,  in  their  administration,  have  been  obliged  not 
only  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  notions  of  their 
adherents,  but  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  enemies.     They  seldom  venture  to  claim  new 
powers,  or  even  to  insist  obstinately  on  their  ancient 
prerogatives,  lest  they  should  irritate  the  former ;  they 
carefully  avoid  every  measure  that  may  either  excite 
the  indignation  or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the 
latter.     The  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  become  as 
cautious,  circumspect,  and  timid  as  it  was  once  adven- 
turous and  violent;   and  though  their  pretensions  to 
infallibility,  on  which  all  their  authority  is  founded,  do 
not  allow  them  to  renounce  any  jurisdiction  which  they 
have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exercised,  they  find  it  ex- 
pedient  to  suffer   many  of  their   prerogatives   to   lie 
dormant,  and  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of 
losing  that  remainder  of  power  which  they  still  enjoy, 
by  ill-timed  attempts  towards  reviving  obsolete  preten- 
sions.    Before  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popes  were 
the  movers  and  directors  in  every  considerable  enter- 
prise; they  were  at  the  head  of  every  great  alliance; 
and,  being  considered  as  arbiters  in  the  affairs  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  court  of  Rome  was  the  centre  of  political 
negotiation  and  intrigue.     Since  that  time,  the  greatest 
operations  in  Europe  have  been  carried  on  independent 
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of  them ;  they  have  sunk  almost  to  a  level  with  the 
other  petty  princes  of  Italy;  they  continue  to  claim, 
though  they  dare  not  exercise,  the  same  spiritual  juris- 
diction, but  hardly  retain  any  shadow  of  the  temporal 
power  which  they  anciently  possessed. 

But  how  fatal  soever  the  Reformation  may  have  been 
to  the  power  of  the  popes,  it  has  contributed  to  improve 
the  Church  of  Rome  both  in  science  and  in  morals. 
The  desire  of  equalling  the  Reformers  in  those  talents 
which   had   procured  them   respect,  the   necessity  of 
acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  for  defending  their 
own  tenets  or  refuting  the  arguments  of  their  opponents, 
together  with  the  emulation  natural  between  two  rival 
churches,  engaged  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  useful  science,  which  they 
cultivated  with  such  assiduity  and  success  that  they 
have  gradually  become  as  eminent  in  literature  as  they 
were  in  some  periods  infamous  for  ignorance.    The  same 
principle  occasioned  a  change  no  less  considerable  in  the 
morals  of  the  Romish  clergy.     Various  causes,  which 
have  formerly  been  enumerated,  had  concurred  in  in- 
troducing great  irregularity,  and  even  dissolution  of 
manners,  among  the  popish  clergy.     Luther  and  his 
adherents  began  their  attack  on  the  Church  with  such 
vehement  invectives   against  these,  that,  in  order  to 
remove   the  scandal  and   silence    their   declamations, 
greater  decency  of  conduct  became  necessary.      The 
Reformers  themselves  were  so  eminent  not  only  for  the 
purity  but  even  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  had 
acquired  such  reputation  among  the  people  on   that 
account,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  must  have 
soon  lost  all  credit  if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to 
conform  in  some  measure  to  their  standard.      They 
knew  that  all  their  actions  fell  under  the  severe  inspec- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  whom  enmity  and  emulation 
prompted  to  observe  every  vice,  or  even  impropriety, 
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in  their  conduct,  to  censure  them  without  indulgence,  and 
to  expose  them  without  mercy.  This  rendered  theni| 
of  course,  not  only  cautious  to  avoid  such  enormities  as 
might  give  offence,  but  studious  to  acquire  the  virtues 
which  might  merit  praise.  In  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
where  the  tyrannical  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquifiition 
crushed  the  Protestant  faith  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  the 
spirit  of  Popery  continues  invariable ;  science  has  made 
small  progress,  and  the  character  of  ecclesiastics  has 
imdergone  little  change.  But  in  those  countries  where 
the  members  of  the  two  Churches  have  mingled  freely 
with  each  other,  or  have  carried  on  any  considerable 
intercourse,  either  commercial  or  literary,  an  extraordi- 
nary alteration  in  the  ideas  as  well  as  in  the  morals  of 
the  popish  ecclesiastics  is  manifest.  In  France,  the 
manners  of  the  dignitaries  and  secular  clergy  have 
become  decent  and  exemplary  in  a  high  degree.  Many 
of  them  have  been  distinguished  for  all  the  accomplish- 
ments and  virtues  which  can  adorn  their  profession,  and 
differ  greatly  from  their  predecessors  before  the  Befor- 
mation,  both  in  their  maxims  and  in  their  conduct. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  Eeformation  been  felt 
only  by  the  inferior  members  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church;  it  has  extended  to  the  see  of  Eome,  to  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  themselves.  Violations  of  decorum, 
and  even  trespasses  against  morality,  which  passed 
without  censure  in  those  ages  when  neither  the  power 
of  the  popes  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  their 
character  had  any  bounds, — when  there  was  no  hostile 
eye  to  observe  the  errors  in  their  conduct,  and  no  ad- 
versaries zealous  to  inveigh  against  them, — would  be 
liable  now  to  the  severest  animadversion,  and  excite 
general  indignation  or  horror.  Instead  of  rivalling  the 
courts  of  temporal  princes  in  gaiety  and  surpassing 
thom  in  licentiousness,  the  popes  have  studied  to  assume 
manners  more  severe  and  more  suitable  to  their  ecclesi- 
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astical  character.  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  hath  not  been 
polluted,  during  two  centuries,  by  any  pontiff  that 
resembled  Alexander  YI.,  or  several  of  his  predecessors, 
who  were  a  disgrace  to  religion  and  to  human  nature. 
Throughout  this  long  succession  of  popes,  a  wonderful 
decorum  of  conduct,  compared  with  that  of  preceding 
ages,  is  observable.  Many  of  them,  especially  among 
the  pontiffs  of  the  present  century,  have  been  conspicu- 
ous for  all  the  virtues  becoming  their  high  station,  and 
by  their  humanity,  their  love  of  literature,  and  their 
moderation,  have  made  some  atonement  to  mankind  for 
the  crimes  of  their  predecessors.  Thus  the  beneficial 
influences  of  the  Reformation  have  been  more  extensive 
than  they  appear  on  a  superficial  view ;  and  this  great 
division  in  the  Christian  Church  hath  contributed,  in 
some  measure,  to  increase  purity  of  manners,  to  diffuse 
science,  and  to  inspire  humanity.  History  recites  such 
a  number  of  shocking  events  occasioned  by  religious 
dissensions  that  it  must  afford  peculiar  satisfaction  to 
trace  any  one  salutary  or  beneficial  effect  to  that  source 
from  which  so  many  fatal  calamities  have  fiowed. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  appeared  so  formidable  that 
almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  united  in  a  con- 
federacy for  its  destruction,  declined  gradually  from  its 
ancient  power  and  splendour.  The  Yenetians  not  only 
lost  a  great  part  of  their  territory  in  the  war  excited 
by  the  League  of  Cambray,  but  the  revenues  as  well  as 
vigour  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extrordinary 
and  long-continued  efforts  in  their  own  defence;  and 
that  commerce  by  which  they  had  acquired  their  wealth 
and  power  began  to  decay,  without  any  hopes  of  its 
reviving.  All  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  republic, 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on 
the  first  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of   Good  Hope,  actually  took  place.     Their 
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endeavours  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  fix)m  establisluDg 
themselves  in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the 
soldans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ottoman  monarchs,  to  torn 
their  arms  against  such  dangerous  intruders,  but  bj 
affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  in  order  to  insfure 
their  success,*^  proved  ineffectual.     The  activity  and 
valour  of  the  Portuguese  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and 
obtained  such  a  firm  footing  in  that  fertile  country  as 
secured  to  them  large  possessions,  together  with  an  in- 
fluence still  more  extensive.    Lisbon,  instead  of  Venice, 
became  the  staple  for  the  precious  commodities  of  the 
East.    The  Venetians,  afler  having  possessed  for  many 
years  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  had 
the  mortification  to  be  excluded  from  almost  any  share 
in  it.     The  diseoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Western 
World  proved  no  less  fatal  to  inferior  branches  of  their 
commerce.     The  original  defects  which  were  formerly 
pointed  out  in  the  constitution  of  the  Venetian  republic 
still  continued,  and  the  disadvantages  with  which  it 
undertook  any  great  enterprise  increased  rather  than 
diminished.     The  sources  from  which  it  derived  its 
extraordinary  riches  and  power  being  dried  up,  the 
interior  vigour  of  the  state  declined,  and,  of  course, 
its  external  operations  became  less  formidable.     Long 
before   the   middle   of  the  sixteenth  century,  Venice 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and 
dwindled  into  a  secondary  and  subaltern  state.     But, 
as  the  senate  had  the  address  to  conceal  the  diminution 
of  its  power  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and  caution, 
as  it  made  no  rash  effort  that  could  discover  its  weak- 
ness, as  the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in  states  are 
not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so  apparent  to  their 
neighbours  as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their 
conduct  towards  them,  Venice  continued  long  to  be 
considered  and  respected.     She  was  treated  not  accord- 
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ing  to  her  present  condition,  but  according  to  the  rank 
which  she  had  formerly  held.  Charles  V.,  as  well  as 
the  kings  of  France,  his  rivalsy  courted  her  assistance 
with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprises. 
Even  down  to  the  close  of  the  century,  Yenice  remained 
not  only  an  object  of  attention,  but  a  considerable  seat 
of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and 
Lawrence,  his  grandson,  had  acquired  in  the  republic 
of  Florence  by  their  beneficence  and  abilities,  inspired 
their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping  the 
sovereignty  in  their  country,  and  paved  their  way 
towards  it.  Charles  Y.  placed  Alexander  de'  Medici 
at  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  to  the  natural  interest 
and  power  of  the  family  added  the  weight  as  well  as 
credit  of  the  imperial  protection.  Of  these,  his  suc- 
cessor Cosmo,  surnamed  the  Great,  availed  himself; 
and,  establishing  his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  republican  constitution,  he  transmitted, 
that,  together  with  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,; 
to  his  descendants.  Their  dominions  were  composed  of 
the  territories  which  had  belonged  to  the  three  common- 
wealths of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena,  and  formed  one  of 
the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  former  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  possessed  territories  which  were  not 
considerable  either  for  extent  or  value ;  and  the  French, 
having  seized  the  greater  part  of  them,  obliged  the 
reigning  duke  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  strong  fortress 
of  Nice,  where  he  shut  himself  up  for  several  years, 
while  his  son,  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  endeavoured  to 
better  his  fortune  by  serving  as  an  adventurer  in  the 
armies  of  Spain.  The  peace  of  Chateau-Cam bresis 
restored  to  him  his  paternal  dominions.  As  these  are 
environed  on  every  hand  by  powerful  neighbours,  all 
whose  motions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  must  observe  with: 
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the  greatest  attention^  in  order  not  onlyto  goafd  againat 
the  danger  of  being  Bnipriaed  and  orerpowend,  but 
dbat  they  may  ohoofle  their  aide  with  diaoemment  i& 
tihose  qnanela  wherein  it  ia  impoflaihle  for  them  to  aveid 
taking  part,  this  peculiarity  of  their  aitoatioii  aeema  to 
hare  hail  no  inoonaiderable  inflnenoe  on  tiieir  chazaoter. 
By  ronaing  them  to  perpetual  attention^  by  keying 
their  ingenuity  always  on  the  atxetch,  and  angaging 
them  in  almost  continual  action,  it  hath  formed  a  xaoe 
ef  princes  more  sagacioua  in  discoyering  their  true* 
interests,  more  decisiye  in  their  resolutionS|  and  mora 
dexterous  in  availing  themselyes  of  eyery  oceonenoa 
which  presented  itself,  than  any,  periiapa,  that  can  be 
singled  out  in  the  history  of  Europe.  By  gradual  ao- 
quisitions  the  dukes  of  Sayoy  haye  added  to  their  terxi- 
tories,  as  well  as  to  their  own  importance ;  and,  aspiring 
at  length  to  regal  dignity,  wkleh  they  obtained  about 
half  a  century  ago,  by  the  title  of  kings  of  Sardiniai 
they  hold  now  no  inconsiderable  rank  among  ib» 
monarchs  of  Europe 

The  territories  which  form  the  republic  of  the  United 
Netherlands  were  lost,  during  the  first  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  among  the  numerous  provinces  subject 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  were  then  so  inconsiderable 
that  hardly  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath 
occurred  in  all  the  busy  period  of  this  history.  But 
soon  after  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis  the  violent 
and  bigoted  maxims  of  Philip's  government,  being 
carried  into  execution  with  unrelenting  rigour  by  the 
duke  of  Alva,  exasperated  the  people  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  such  a  degree  that  they  threw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke  and  asserted  their  ancient  liberties  and 
laws.  These  they  defended  with  persevering  valour, 
which  gave  employment  to  the  arms  of  Spain  during 
half  a  century,  exhausted  the  vigour,  ruined  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  monarchy,  and  at  last  constrained  their 
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ancient  masters  to  recognize  and  to  treat  with  them  as 
a  free  and  independent  state.  This  state,  founded  on 
liberty  and  reared  by  industry  and  economy,  grew  into 
great  reputation,  even  while  struggling  for  its  existence. 
But  when  peace  and  security  allowed  it  to  enlarge  its 
views  and  to  extend  its  commerce,  it  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  most  respectable  as  well  as  enterprising  powers  in 
Europe. 

The  transactions  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  north  of 
Europe  have  been  seldom  attended  to  in  the  course  of 
this  history. 

Eussia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarism  and  ob- 
scurity from  which  it  was  called  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  by  the  creative  genius  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  made  his  country  known  and  formidable  to 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
v.,  great  revolutions  happened  in  their  constitutions, 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  In  the  former  kingdom, 
a  tyrant  being  degraded  from  the  throne  and  expelled 
the  country,  a  new  prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  In  the 
latter,  a  fierce  people,  roused  to  arms  by  injuries  and 
oppression,  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  conferred 
the  regal  dignity  on  its  deliverer,  Gustavus  Ericson,  who 
had  all  the  virtues  of  a  hero  and  of  a  patriot.  Den- 
mark, exhausted  by  foreign  wars  or  weakened  by  the 
dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  became 
incapable  of  such  efforts  as  were  requisite  in  order  to 
recover  the  ascendant  which  it  had  long  possessed  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  Sweden,  as  soon  as  it  was  freed 
from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  began  to  recruit  its 
strength,  and  acquired  in  a  short  time  such  internal 
vigour  that  it  became  the  first  kingdom  in  the  North. 
Early  in  the  subsequent  century  it  rose  to  such  a  high 
rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe  that  it  had  the  chief 
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league  which  protected  not  xmly  th6  ProteBtant  religion 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Is  the  Advertisement  I  have  noticed  the  existence  of  sundry  docu- 
ments in  the  Archiyes  of  Simancas  which  give  an  entirely  new  com- 
plexion to  the  life  of  Charles  the  Fifth  after  his  abdication.  The  manner 
in  which  these  documents  have  been  brought  before  the  public  forms  a 
curious  chapter  in  literary  history ;  and  the  account  which  I  have  given 
of  it  at  the  close  of  the  First  Book  of  the  History  of  Philip  the  Second 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader: 

**  While  the  manuscripts  of  Simancas  were  hidden  from  the  world,  a 
learned  keeper  of  the  archives,  Don  Thomas  Gk)nsales,  discontented  with 
the  unworthy  view  which  had  been  given  of  the  latter  days  of  Charles  the 
FifUi,  had  profited  by  the  materials  which  lay  around  him,  to  exhibit  his 
life  at  Yuste  in  a  new  and  more  authentic  light  To  the  volume  which 
he  compiled  for  this  purpose  he  gave  the  tiUe  of  ^Retiro  Estancia  y  Huerte 
del  EmperadoT  Carlos  Quinto  en  el  Moruuterio  de  Ytute.^  The  work,  the 
principal  value  of  which  consists  in  the  copious  extracts  with  which  it  is 
furnished  from  the  correspondence  of  Charles  and  his  household,  was 
suffered  by  the  author  to  remain  in  manuscript ;  and  at  his  death  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  who  prepared  a  summary  of  its  contents,  and 
endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  volume  at  a  price  so  exorbitant  that  it 
remained  for  many  years  without  a  purchaser.  It  was  finally  bought  by  the 
French  government  at  a  greatly  reduced  price, — four  thousand  francs.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  it  should  have  brought  even  this  sum,  since  the  time 
of  the  sale  was  that  in  which  the  new  arrangements  were  made  for  giving 
admission  to  the  archives  that  contained  the  original  documents  on  which 
the  Gk)nsales  MS.  was  founded.  The  work  thus  bought  by  the  French 
government  was  transferred  to  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangh^es^  then 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Mignet.  The  manuscript  could  not  be  in  better 
hands  than  in  those  of  a  scholar  who  has  so  successftilly  carried  the  torch 
of  criticism  into  some  of  the  darkest  passages  of  Spanish  history.  His 
occupations,  however,  took  him  in  another  direction ;  and  for  eight  years 
the  Gk)nsalez  MS.  remained  as  completely  hidden  from  the  world  in  the 
Parisian  archives  as  it  had  been  in  those  of  Simancas.  When  at  length 
it  was  applied  to  the  historical  uses  for  which  it  had  been  intended,  it  was 
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through  the  agency,  not  of  a  French,  but  of  a  British  writer.  This 
Mr.  Stirling,  the  aathor  of  the  'Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,' — a  woA 
honourable  to  its  author  for  the  familiarity  it  shows  not  only  with  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  that  country,  but  also  with  its  literature. 

"Mr.  Stirling,  during  a  visit  to  the  Peninsula  in  1849,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Tuste ;  and  the  traditions  and  hoary  reminiscences  gathered 
round  the  spot  left  such  an  impression  on  the  traveller's  mind  that  on  his 
return  to  England  he  made  them  the  subject  of-  two  elaborate  pi^pera  in 
Fraser's  Magazine,  in  the  numbers  for  April  and  May,  1851.  Althoagh 
these  spirited  essays  rested  wholly  on  printed  works,  which  had  long  been 
accessible  to  the  scholar,  they  were  found  to  contain  many  new  and  highly 
interesting  details ;  showing  how  superficially  Mr.  Stirling's  predecessors 
had  examined  the  records  of  the  emperor's  residence  at  Taste.  SftUl,  in 
his  account  the  author  had  omitted  the  most  important  feature  of  Charles's 
monastic  life, — the  influence  which  he  exercised  on  the  administratioD  of 
the  kingdom.    This  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  manuscripts  of  Simancas. 

'^  Mr.  Stirling,  who  through  that  inexhaustible  repository,  the  Handbook 
of  Spain,  had  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Gonsalei  MS., 
was,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  essays,  ignorant  of  its  fate.  On  learning 
afterwards  where  it  was  to  be  found,  he  visited  Paris,  and,  having  obtained 
access  to  the  volume,  so  far  profited  by  its  contents  as  to  make  them  the 
basis  of  a  separate  work,  which  he  entitled  '  The  Cloister  Life  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.'  It  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  received,  in  short,  with  an 
avidity  which  showed  both  the  importance  attached  to  the  developments 
the  author  had  made,  and  the  attractive  form  in  which  he  had  presented 
them  to  the  reader. 

^*  The  Parisian  scholars  were  now  stimulated  to  turn  to  account  the 
treasure  which  hod  remained  so  long  neglected  on  their  shelves.  In 
1854,  less  than  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Stirling's  book, 
M.  Am6d6o  Pichot  pu))li8hcd  his  *Chronique  de  Charles- Quint ^'^  a  work 
which,  far  from  being  confined  to  the  latter  days  of  the  emperor,  covers 
the  whole  range  of  his  biography,  presenting  a  large  amount  of  informar 
tion  in  regard  to  his  personal  habits,  as  well  as  to  the  interior  organisar 
tion  of  his  government  and  the  policy  which  directed  it.  The  whole  is 
enriched,  moreover,  by  a  multitude  of  historical  incidents,  that  may  be 
regarded  rather  as  subsidiary  than  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  narrative, 
which  is  enlivened  by  much  ingenious  criticism  on  the  state  of  manners, 
arts,  and  moral  culture  of  the  period. 

"  It  was  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  work  that  M.  Gachard, 
whom  I  have  elsewhere  noticed  as  having  been  commissioned  by  the 
Belgian  government  to  make  extensive  researches  in  the  Archives  of 
Simancas,  gave  to  the  public  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  in  the  first 
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Tolame  of  his  ^Retraiie  d  Mori  de  Charles- QuintJ'  It  is  devoted  to  the 
letters  of  the  emperor  and  his  household,  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
Gonzalez  MS. ;  thus  placing  at  the  disposition  of  the  future  biographer  of 
Charles  the  original  materials  with  which  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  his 
latter  days. 

*' Lastly  came  the  work,  long  expected,  of  M.  Mignet,  ^  CharUs-Quint ; 
ton  Abdication,  son  S^'our,  et  sa  Mori  au  Monasih-e  de  Yuste,''  It  was  the 
reproduction,  in  a  more  extended  and  elaborate  form,  of  a  series  of  papers 
the  first  of  which  appeared  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Stirling's 
book.  In  this  work  the  French  author  takes  the  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  his  subject  so  characteristic  of  his  genius.  The  difficult  and 
debatable  points  he  discusses  with  acuteness  and  precision ;  and  the  whole 
story  of  Charles's  monastic  life  he  presents  in  so  luminous  an  aspect  to  the 
reader  as  leaves  nothing  further  to  be  desired. 

'*  The  critic  may  take  some  interest  in  comparing  the  different  manners 
in  which  the  several  writers  have  dealt  with  the  subject,  each  according  to 
his  own  taste  or  the  bent  of  his  genius.  Thus,  through  Stirling's  more 
free  and  familiar  narrative  there  runs  a  pleasant  vein  of  humour,  with 
piquancy  enough  to  give  it  a  relish,  showing  the  author's  sensibility  to  the 
ludicrous,  for  which  Charles's  stingy  habits  and  excessive  love  of  good 
cheer,  even  in  the  convent,  furnish  firequent  occasion. 

''Quite  a  different  conception  is  formed  by  Mignet  of  the  emperor's 
character,  which  he  has  cast  in  the  true  heroic  mould,  not  deigning  to 
recognize  a  single  defect,  however  slight,  which  may  at  all  impair  the 
majesty  of  the  proportions.  Finally,  Am6d6e  Pichot,  instead  of  the 
classical,  may  be  said  to  have  conformed  to  the  romantic  school,  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  subject,  indulging  in  various  picturesque  episodes, 
which  he  has,  however,  combined  so  successfully  with  the  midn  body  of 
the  narrative  as  not  to  impair  the  unity  of  interest. 

''  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  eminent 
writers  in  the  execution  of  their  task,  the  effect  of  their  labours  has  un- 
doubtedly been  to  make  that  the  plainest  which  was  before  the  most 
obscure  portion  of  the  history  of  Charles  the  Fifth." 

I  may  add  to  this  account  that,  since  the  publication  of  the  History  of 
Philip  the  Second,  M.  Gachard  has  given  to  the  world  his  second  volume 
of  the  ^^Retraite  et  Mort  de  CharUa-Quint,^^  containing  some  additional 
information  of  interest  in  regard  to  Charles's  convent  life,  by  which  I  have 
not  failed  to  profit. 
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BOOK  I. 


The  Convent  of  Yuste. — Charles's  Departure  from  the  Netherlands. — Wb 
Voyage  to  Spain. — His  Progress  through  the  Country. — Reception 
at  Yalladolid. — Journey  to  Jarandilla. — His  Residence  there. — ^Dis- 
content of  his  Household. — His  Visitors. — Pernicious  Indulgence  ol 
his  Appetite. — His  Removal  to  Yuste. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  had  conceived  the 
design  of  resigning  his  sceptre,  and  withdrawing  from 
the  world,  many  years  before  he  put  it  into  execution. 
This  appears  from  a  conversation  which  he  had  soon 
after  his  abdication  with  the  Portuguese  envoy,  Lorenzo 
Pires  de  Tavora,  in  which  the  emperor  remarked  that 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Tunis,  in  1535,  he  had  formed 
the  purpose  of  abdicating  his  crown.  This  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory,  when  his 
arms  had  just  been  crowned  with  a  brilliant  victory. 
The  despondency  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the 
death  of  his  beautiful  and  beloved  consort,  IsabeUa  of 
Portugal,  some  five  years  later,  heightened  stiU  further 
his  disgust  with  the  world.  The  tender  age  of  his  son, 
Philip,  induced  'him  to  defer  the  immediate  execution 
of  his  plan,  which  was  still  further  postponed  by  the 
weighty  affairs  that  pressed  on  him,  and  espeeiaUy  by 
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the  religious  wars  in  whicli  lie  was  involved  in  Germany. 
When  at  length  the  hour  of  his  abdication  did  arrive, 
it  found  him  broken  in  health,  and  with  spirits  greatly 
depressed  by  the  series  of  reverses  which  had  gathered 
like  dark  clouds  round  the  evening  of  his  reign.  He 
lamented  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador  that  he  had  not 
earlier  taken  this  step,  when  he  could  have  done  it  so 
much  more  gracefully,  while  his  fame  was  not  yet 
tarnished  by  defeat. 

The  place  selected  by  Charles  for  his  retreat  was  the 
Jeronymite  monastery  of  Yuste,  in  Spain,  situated  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain-ridge  that  traverses  the  north  of 
Estremadura.  The  order  of  St.  Jerome  is  Spanish  in  its 
origin,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Humble  in  its  beginning,  it  soon 
rose,  under  the  patronage  of  princes  and  the  benefac- 
tions of  the  pious,  to  high  consideration.  Its  domains 
extended  over  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  its  con- 
vents, occupying  the  most  picturesque  situations,  some- 
times assumed  the  aspect,  and  almost  the  dimensions, 
of  castellated  towns.  The  growing  reputation  of  the 
brotherhood  kept  pace  with  the  prosperous  condition  of 
their  fortunes.  If  in  point  of  scholarship  they  could 
not  boast  such  names  as  some  other  fraternities,  they 
might  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  for  the  decorum, 
and  even  sanctity,  of  their  lives,  for  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  their  religious  services,  and  for  the  munifi- 
cence with  which  they  dispensed  their  charities  to  the 
poor.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by  no  means  prodigal  of 
his  money,  even  towards  the  Church,  endowed  more 
than  one  monastery  of  the  order.  Charles  the  Fifth 
honoured  it  still  further  by  selecting  Yuste,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  Philip  the  Second 
distinguished  it  from  every  other  fraternity  by  lodging 
its  members  in  the  palace-convent  of  the  Escorial. 

The  community  at  Yuste  was  among  the  most  ancient 
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houses  of  the  order,  dating  from  the  year  1404.  The 
name,  which  some  writers  have  incorrectly  called  St. 
Just,  or  St.  Justus,  was  derived  from  no  saint,  but  from 
a  little  stream  that  gushed  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 
The  handful  of  monks,  of  which  the  convent  consisted 
at  the  beginning,  were  sorely  annoyed  by  the  depreda- 
tions and  insults  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  a 
neighbouring  monastery  of  a  rival  order.  They  were 
subsequently  placed  by  their  superior  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  counts  of  Oropesa,  who  possessed  large 
patrimonial  estates  in  that  quarter  of  the  country.  In 
process  of  time  the  little  community  grew  in  opulence 
and  strength  so  as  to  be  able  to  protect  itself.  Its  broad 
acres  extended  far  over  the  cultivated  vera  ;  its  convent 
was  surrounded  with  orange-gardens  and  orchards ;  the 
buildings  gradually  expanded  from  diminutive  cloisters 
into  the  ampler  dimensions  required  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  increased  number  of  the  inmates,  and  not 
long  before  the  arrival  of  Charles  had  been  enlarged  by 
a  spacious  quadrangle,  that  displayed  the  more  elegant 
style  of  architecture  which  had  been  recently  introduced 
from  Italy. 

In  the  hour  of  their  prosperity  the  monks  of  Yuste 
fully  vindicated  the  reputation  for  hospitality  belonging 
to  their  order.  Their  doors  were  freely  opened  to  the 
pilgrim ;  their  board  was  bountifully  spread  for  the 
poor  who  craved  alms  at  the  convent  gate;  and  the 
good  brethren,  to  whom  long  practice  had  given  a  skill 
that  almost  amounted  to  science,  were  never  weary  of 
administering  relief  to  the  sick  and  the  infirm. 

How  Charles  came  to  <Jioose  this  secluded  spot  in 
Estremadura  as  the  place  of  his  retreat  is  not  very  clear. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  ever  seen  it.  Yet, 
as  he  is  known  to  have  resided  more  than  once  in  its 
neighbourhood,  he  may  possibly  have  strayed  over  the 
beautiful  vera^  or  at  least  have  gathered  such  reports  of 
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it  from  those  in  the  country  as  pleased  his  tancy.  And 
certainly  it  was  the  place  of  all  others  best  suited  to  his 
purpose.  Nestling  among  the  dark  forests  of  oak  and 
chestnut  that  clothed  the  sides  and  descended  to  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  sierra,  the  convent  of  Tuste  looked 
down  on  the  cultivated  plain  which  stretched  for  some 
leagues  in  an  unbroken  expanse  towards  the  city  of 
Plasencia.  In  the  depths  of  these  sylvan  solitudes  the 
monarch  might  indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  a  life  of 
quiet  contemplation,  while  he  would  not  be  too  far 
removed  from  means  of  intercourse  with  the  world, 
with  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  he  was  still,  in 
his  retirement,  to  maintain  a  lively  sympathy. 

Charles  had  obtained  a  plan  from  two  of  the  best  archi- 
tects in  Spain  for  the  construction  of  such  a  dwelling,  to 
be  attached  to  the  convent,  as  should  answer  for  the 
accommodation  of  himself  and  the  few  followers  who 
were  to  accompany  him  to  his  retreat.  He  had  advised 
Philip  of  his  intention  to  build,  and  afterwards  had 
directed  his  son  to  visit  the  spot  in  person  and  quicken 
the  operations  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  work 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  either  of  Charles  or  Philip 
to  change  the  laws  of  nature,  or  to  accelerate  the  slug- 
gish movements  of  the  Spaniard.  ]\Iore  than  two  years 
had  elapsed,  and,  though  the  plan  of  the  building  was 
extremely  simple,  the  work  was  far  from  being  completed. 
The  emperor's  impatience  could  brook  no  further  delay. 
But  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Yuste  the  mansion  would  not  be  ready  for  his  reception. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  1556,  Charles  quitted  Brus- 
sels and  took  his  way  to  the  port  of  Flushing,  where  a 
fleet  of  fifty-six  vessels  was  waiting  to  escort  him  and  his 
retinue  to  Spain,  lie  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
Flemish  lords,  some  few  of  whom  were  to  attend  him 
on  his  voyage.  Among  these  was  Florence  de  Mont- 
morency, baron  of  Montigny,  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
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afterwards  doomed  by  his  sovereign  to  an  obscure  and 
ignominious  death.  In  the  company  were  also  two 
sisters  of  the  emperor,  the  dowager  queens  of  Hungary 
and  Portugal.  The  former  and  younger  of  these,  Mary, 
had  lately  held  the  post  of  regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
where  her  vigorous  rule  had  for  many  years  put  a  curb 
on  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  the  people.  In 
her  masculine  qualities  she  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
her  amiable  sister,  the  once  beautiful  Eleanor,  the  ill- 
assorted  bride  of  Francis  the  First,  and,  after  his  death, 
married  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  whom  she  had  also 
survived.  She  was  a  year  older  than  the  emperor,  who 
had  always  regarded  her  with  peculiar  aflPection,  which 
he  intimated  in  his  correspondence  by  usually  addressing 
her  as  "  ma  meilleure  sosur.^^  The  royal  ladies,  who  held 
their  brother  in  the  greatest  reverence,  like  him  were 
weary  of  the  world,  and  wished  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic  privacy. 
They  would  have  accompanied  Charles  to  his  place  of 
retirement.  But,  as  that  could  not  be,  they  proposed 
to  seek  out  some  quiet  spot  in  the  Peninsula,  as  little 
removed  as  might  be  from  the  monastic  residence  of  the 
emperor. 

The  imperial  train  was  yet  further  swelled  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  followers,  who  were  to  be  perma- 
nently retained  in  the  service  of  the  monarch.  The 
emperor's  household  had  been  formed  on  the  splendid 
model  of  the  Burgundian  court.  It  had  consisted  of  no 
less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  persons.  From 
these  he  now  selected  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  attend 
him  to  Spain,  of  whom  somewhat  more  than  a  third  were 
to  remain  with  him  at  Yuste.  Among  the  number  were 
his  major-domo,  his  physician,  his  secretaries,  his  cham- 
berlains, and  other  functionaries,  intimating  that,  though 
he  had  chosen  a  monastery  as  the  place  of  his  residence, 
he  had  no  intention  of  leading  the  life  of  a  monk. 
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Philip  joined  his  father  at  Ohent*  There  the  em« 
peror,  tenderly  embracing  his  son,  bade  him  adieu,  and 
left  him  to  assume  that  burden  of  sovereignty  whioh  had 
pressiBd  so  heavily  on  his  own  declining  years.  Oharleii 
continued  his  way  to  the  coast,  where,  on  the  thirteanflL 
of  September,  he  embarked  on  board  the  Bertendona, 
a  Biscayan  vessel  of  five  hundred  and  sixty^five  tons^ 
which  had  been  fitted  up  expressly  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. The  emperor's  cabin,  which  was  on  the  upper 
deck,  consisted  of  two  large  apartm^ts,  and  two  smaller 
rooms,  or  cabinets.  It  was  furnished  with  eight  win- 
dows, which  commanded  views  in  every  direction.  The 
wood-work  was  curiously  carved,  and  hung  witii  green 
drapery.  The  bed,  as  well  as  some  of  the  heavier  arm- 
chairs, was  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceiling,  that 
the  emperor's  gouty  limbs  might  be  as  little  incom- 
moded as  possible  by  the  motion  of  the  vesseL  On  the 
same  deck  accommodations  were  provided  for  some  of 
his  principal  attendants ;  while  below,  ample  space  was 
allotted  to  the  royal  kitchen,  and  to  the  larder,  which 
was  bountifully  supplied  with  stores  for  the  voyage. 

His  two  sisters,  with  their  retinues,  had  quarters  pre- 
pared for  them  in  a  Flemish  vessel.  On  the  thirteenth 
the  fleet  weighed  anchor,  but,  encountering  a  head- 
wind, was  detained  at  Eammekens,  where  Charles,  on 
the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  received  a  final  visit 
from  his  son,  who  had  lingered  at  Ghent.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  fleet  took  its  departure. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  of  September,  1517,  thirty- 
nine  years  before  this,  that  Charles  had  quitted  these 
same  shores  on  a  visit  to  Spain,  whither  he  was  going 

*  So  says  YandeTnesse,  in  opposi-  work,  which  is  a  simple  itineraiyy 

tion  to  some  other  authorities.    His  is  still  in  manuscript^  and  copiea  of 

name,  however,  outweighs  them  all.  it  are  not  readily  met  witL     My 

He  filled  an  important  office  in  the  own  copy  is  from  a  manuscript  in 

household    of    the    emperor,    and  the  Imperial  Lirarby  of  Vieiiiuu 
afterwards  in  that  of  his  son.     His 
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to  receive  the  rich  inheritance  which  had  descended 
to  him  from  his  grandparents,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
the  Catholic.  He  was  then  in  the  morning  of  life, 
just  entering  on  a  career  as  splendid  as  ever  opened 
to  young  ambition.  How  different  must  have  been 
the  reflections  which  now  crowded  on  his  mind,  as, 
with  wasted  health,  and  spirits  sorely  depressed,  he 
embarked  on  the  same  voyage  I  He  had  run  the  race 
of  glory,  had  won  the  prize,  and  found  that  all  was 
vanity.  He  was  now  returning  to  the  goal  whence  he 
had  started,  anxious  only  to  reach  some  quiet  spot 
where  he  might  lay  down  his  weary  limbs  and  bo  at 
rest.* 

In  passing  through  the  Channel,  the  course  of  the 
fleet  was  again  interrupted  by  contrary  winds.  While 
it  lay  off  Dover,  the  lord  high  admiral  came  out  with  a 
squadron  of  flve  ships,  desirous  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  father-in-law  of  his  queen.  He  was  received  on 
board,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the  emperor's  hand.  A 
favourable  breeze  sprung  up  as  the  fleet  neared  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and,  continuing  to  blow  for  several  days, 
enabled  Charles  to  hold  his  course  without  further 
delay  till  he  reached  the  coast  of  Spain.  Fortunately, 
the  propitious  state  of  the  weather  allowed  the  em- 
peror to  effect  his  landing  without  inconvenience,  on 
the  twenty- eighth  of  September,  in  the  ancient  port 
of  Laredo.  But  scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on  shore 
when  the  wind  freshened  into  a  tempest,  which  scat- 
tered his  little  navy,  compelling  the  ship  bearing  the 
queens  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  port  of  San- 
tander,  and  doing  much  damage  to  some  merchant- 
vessels  off  the  coast,  one  of  which,  with  its  crew  on 
board,  went  to  the  bottom.  This  disaster  is  so  far 
embellished  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  that,  giving 
a  touch  of  the  marvellous  to  the  account,  they  repre- 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Gachard  for  the  suggestion  of  this  striking  contrast 
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Bent  the  lost  ship  to  have  been  the  emperor's^  and  that 
it  went  down  as  soon  as  he  had  left  it.  If  this  were  so^ 
it  would  be  still  more  marvellous  that  no  allusion  to  the 
circumstance  should  be  found  in  any  of  the  letters  — 
of  which  we  have  several — ^from  members  of  Charles's 
household  while  at  Laredo. 

As  little  do  we  find  mention  made  of  another  extra- 
ordinary circimistance  reported  by  the  historians,  who 
tell  us  that  the  emperor,  on  landing,  prostrated  himself 
on  the  earth,  exclaiming,  ^^  0  thou  common  mother  of 
mankind,  naked  came  I  from  thy  bosom,  and  naked  I 
return  to  it ! "  The  incident,  however  edifying  in  the 
moral  it  may  convey,  has  no  better  foundation  than  the 
invention  of  writers,  who,  far  removed  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  ignorant  of  what  really  took  place  there, 
were  willing,  by  the  exhibition  of  startling  contrasts,  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  of  their  readers. 

Charles,  on  landing,  found  his  patience  put  to  a 
severe  trial  by  the  scanty  preparations  made  for  his 
reception.  An  epidemic  had  broken  out  on  the  voyage, 
which  had  carried  off  several  of  the  men,  while  others 
remained  dangerously  ill.  There  were  no  physicians 
in  Laredo,  and  scarcely  accommodations  for  the  well, 
much  less  for  the  sick.  The  emperor  had  directed 
that  six  chaplains  should  be  there  to  meet  him.  Their 
spiritual  services,  in  the  present  state  of  his  followers, 
were  more  than  ever  required.  He  had  expected,  more- 
over, to  find  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  fleet  and  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  voyage.  There  was  nothing  of  all  this  to  be 
seen.  The  only  persons  in  waiting  for  him  were  an 
alcalde  named  Durango,  with  a  posse  of  alguazils,  and 
the  bishop  of  Salamanca.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
active  exertions  of  the  good  prelate,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  royal  party  to  procure  the  means 
of  subsistence. 
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Charles  gave  audible  vent  to  his  displeasure  at  this 
apparent  neglect ;  his  feelings  were  exhibited  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  letters  addressed  by  his  orders 
to  Valladolid,  where  his  daughter  Joanna,  the  regent, 
was  holding  her  court.  This  neglect  of  a  father  who  had 
so  recently  given  all  that  he  had  to  Philip  has  brought 
much  obloquy  on  his  head.  But  it  would  seem  to  be 
imdeserved.  On  the  fourteenth  of  May  he  had  written 
to  his  sister,  the  regent,  informing  her  of  the  emperor's 
speedy  return  to  Spain,  and  directing  her  to  have  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  him  on  his  landing.  These  com- 
mands he  had  repeated  in  a  second  letter,  dated  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August.  He  had  been  particular  in  his 
instructions,  specifying  the  six  chaplains  and  the  money 
for  the  fleet,  and  enjoining  on  his  sister  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  were  due  to  their  father's  rank  and 
would  best  secure  his  personal  comfort.  These  direc- 
tions he  had  repeated  yet  again  in  a  third  letter,  written 
September  the  eighth,  shortly  before  Charles's  embarka- 
tion. Philip,  at  his  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
could  do  no  more.  * 

Joanna,  on  receiving  these  instructions  from  her 
brother,  gave  orders  at  once  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
But,  with  the  procrastinating  habits  of  the  Spaniards 
it  was  much  easier  to  command  than  to  execute.  Yet 
some  of  the  blame  may  be  reasonably  laid  at  the  em- 
peror's own  door,  who,  had  he  come  earlier,  might 
possibly  have  found  things  in  a  better  state  of  prepara- 
tion. But  he  had  postponed  the  period  of  his  return 
so  often  that  the  minds  of  his  subjects  were  imsettled 
by  the  delay ;  and  when  at  last  he  did  come,  they  were 
taken  unawares. 

When  Joanna  received  the  letter  announcing  her 
father's  presence  in  the  country,  she  at  once  caused 
thanks  to  be  offered  up  in  the  churches  for  his  safe 
arrival.     At  the  same  time  she  despatched  a  messenger 
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to  the  emperor's  major-domo,  Don  Luis  Quixada,  then 
residing  on  Ids  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yalla- 
dolid,  ordering  him  to  proceed  with  all  expedition  to 
the  coast  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his 
master's  journey  to  the  capital  He  was  especially  to 
ascertain  in  what  manner  her  father  wished  to  be  re- 
ceived at  court, — whether  with  the  honours  due  to  his 
rank,  or  simply  as  a  private  citizen.  As  this  personage 
is  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  remainder  of  our 
narrative,  it  will  be  well  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
some  particulars  of  his  history. 

Luis  Mendez  Quixada  belonged  to  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family ;  but,  as  he  was  a  younger  son,  the 
family  name  was  the  best  part  of  his  inheritance.  His 
first  introduction  at  court  was  as  a  page  in  the  imperial 
household.  He  afterwards  entered  the  army,  received 
a  commission  as  captain  of  infantry,  and  in  time  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  followed  the  emperor  to 
the  wars,  and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occa- 
sions by  his  gallantry.  He  was  a  strict  martinet,  and 
was  remarked  foi>the  perfect  discipline  which  he  main- 
tained among  the  men  under  his  command.  The 
emperor,  with  whose  acute  perception  of  character  the 
reader  has  become  acquainted,  did  full  justice  to  the 
excellent  qualities,  and  especially  the  trustworthiness 
and  loyal  devotion  of  Quixada.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  three  major-domos  who  formed  part  of  the 
imperial  household.  In  his  new  capacity  he  was 
brought  into  frequent  intercourse  with  his  master,  who 
soon  bestowed  on  him  more  of  his  confidence  than  he 
gave  to  any  other  man.  At  least  this  is  true  in  one 
remarkable  instance.  Charles  intrusted  to  his  care  his 
illegitimate  son,  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  famous  hero 
of  Lepanto,  when  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  at  the 
same  time  confiding  to  Quixada  the  secret  of  his  birth. 
The  major-domo  was  married  to  Doiia  Magdalena  de 
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TJlloa,  a  lad}  of  illustrious  lineage,  which  she  graced 
by  virtues  so  rare  as  to  be  commemorated  in  a  special 
biography,  that  has  expanded  into  a  respectable  quarto 
under  the  hands  of  one  of  her  countrjrmen,  Doiia 
Magdalena  took  the  boy  to  her  home  and  her  heart, 
supposing  him  the  fruit  of  some  eaiiy  amour  of  her 
lord's  previous  to  his  marriage.  Quixada  did  not  think 
proper  to  undeceive  the  kind-hearted  lady,  and  faith- 
fully kept  the  perilous  secret,  which  he  may  have 
thought  was  the  emperor's  secret  rather  than  his  own. 
Under  her  maternal  care  the  young  hero,  who  always 
regarded  his  foster-mother  with  grateful  affection,  was 
carefully  trained  in  those  accomplishments  whicli  fitted 
him  for  the  brilliant  career  on  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  enter. 

Quixada  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Spanish 
hidalgo.  Proud,  punctilious,  precise  in  his  notions,  he 
was  as  nice  in  the  point  of  honour  as  any  paladin  of 
romance.  He  was  most  orthodox  in  his  creed;  but, 
though  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  he  had  no  respect  for 
monks,  as  he  showed  rather  plainly  during  his  residence 
at  Yuste.  His  nature  was  frank  and  honest ;  and,  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  querulous  in  his  temper, 
he  delivered  his  mind  occasionally  with  a  freedom  that 
had  in  it  something  less  of  courtesy  than  candour.  For 
the  emperor  he  had  the  greatest  reverence.  This  did 
not,  however,  prevent  him  from  addressing  his  master  at 
times  with  a  degree  of  plainness  to  which  the  royal 
ear  was  but  little  accustomed.  Charles  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  be  displeased  with  this  frankness,  for  he 
well  knew  the  sincerity  and  the  strength  of  Quixada's 
attachment.  He  had  been,  moreover,  too  long  on  the 
throne  not  to  know  that  truth  was  the  jewel  of  greatest 
price  and  the  one  most  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  palaces 
of  princes.  Once,  writing  to  his  son  concerning  his 
preceptor,  Zuniga,  the  emperor  remarked,  ^^  If  he  deals 
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plainly  with  you,  it  is  for  the  love  he  bears  you.  If  he 
were  to  flatter  you,  he  would  be  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  you  would  have  no  one  near  to  tell  you  the 
truth;  and  a  worse  thing  cannot  happen  to  any  one, 
old  or  young."  When  Charles  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  return  to  Spain,  he  settled  on  Quixada  as  the  most 
suitable  person  to  make  the  arrangements  for  his  journey 
through  the  country  and  afterwards  to  take  charge  of 
his  establishment  at  Yuste.  The  result  justified  his 
choice. 

On  receiving  the  regent's  letter,  the  major-domo  at 
once  threw  himself  into  his  saddle  and  posted  with  all 
expedition  to  the  coast.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  he  performed  the  journey  of  fifty- 
five  leagues  in  something  less  than  three  days,  making 
arrangements,  as  he  went  along,  for  the  emperor's 
reception. 

Quixada-s  arrival  at  Laredo  was  greeted  with  joy  by 
the  whole  party,  and  by  none  more  than  Charles,  who 
seemed  to  feel  that  in  the  presence  of  his  major-domo 
all  difficulties  would  speedily  vanish.  No  time,  indeed, 
was  lost ;  for  on  the  day  following,  the  sixth  of  October, 
the  emperor  and  his  suite  were  on  the  way  to  Valladolid. 
As  the  road  frequently  passed  across  rough  and  hilly 
tracts  of  uncultivated  country,  the  emperor  travelled  in 
a  horse-litter,  and  over  the  more  difficult  passages  was 
borne  by  his  attendants  in  a  chair.  Quixada  rode  by 
his  side ;  and  the  rest  of  his  train  followed  on  horse- 
back. A  long  file  of  mules,  with  the  baggage,  brought 
up  the  rear.  The  van  was  led  by  the  alcalde,  Durango, 
and  his  posse  of  alguazils,  giving  to  the  whole  proces- 
sion, as  Quixada  thought,  much  the  appearance  of  a 
gang  of  prisoners  under  the  convoy  of  officers  of  justice. 
The  two  queens,  with  their  retinues,  followed  at  the 
distance  of  a  day's  march  in  the  rear,  to  obviate  the 
annoyance  that  might  arise  from  the  want  of  accommoda- 
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tions  for  so  large  a  party.  For  the  greater  convenience 
of  Charles,  who  could  ill  endure  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a 
journey,  he  proceeded  by  short  stages,  seldom  exceeding 
four  or  five  leagues  in  a  day. 

As  the  cavalcade  advanced  into  the  country,  and  the 
tidings  spread  abroad  of  the  emperor's  return,  great 
numbers  assembled  on  the  route  to  take  their  last  look 
at  their  sovereign.  At  all  the  principal  places  where 
he  halted,  he  was  met  by  the  great  lords  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  by  deputations  from  the  councils  and 
from  the  authorities  of  the  cities.  As  he  drew  near  to 
Burgos,  the  great  constable  of  Castile,  attended  by  a 
gallant  retinue  of  followers,  came  out  to  meet  him.  He 
would  fain  have  persuaded  the  emperor  to  allow  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  inhabitants  for  giving  him  a 
solemn  reception ;  but  this  he  positively  declined.  The 
evening  had  set  in  before  Charles  entered  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Cid.  He  was  not  allowed  to  do  this  with  the 
privacy  he  had  desired ;  and,  as  he  passed  through  its 
illuminated  streets,  the  bells  of  the  churches  sent  forth 
a  merry  peal  to  give  him  welcome.  He  was  conducted 
by  the  constable  to  his  own  mansion,  the  hereditary  halls 
of  the  Velascos.  While  there,  the  admiral  of  Castile, 
the  duke  of  Infantado,  and  the  principal  grandees  who 
resided  in  that  quarter,  with  others,  like  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  and  the  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  whose 
estates  lay  chiefly  in  the  south,  came  to  pay  their  obei- 
sance to  their  ancient  master.  Deputations  arrived  from 
the  chancery  of  Valladolid,  and  from  the  different  cities, 
bearing  loyal  addresses  from  their  municipalities.  After 
enjoying  for  two  days  the  hospitalities  of  the  constable, 
Charles  again  set  forward  on  his  journey.  He  was  at- 
tended for  some  distance  by  his  host ;  and  Don  Frances 
de  Beamonde,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  escort,  accom- 
panied him  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Valladolid. 
This  arrangement  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Quixada,  as 
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it  enabled  biTn  to  dispense  with  the  further  attendance 
of  the  alcalde  and  his  posse. 

On  the  third  evening  after  they  had  quitted  Bulges^ 
the  travellers  halted  at  Torquemada,  a  town  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  country. 
Here  the  emperor  was  met  by  Don  Pedro  de  la  Gbsea, 
bishop  of  Palencia.  This  eminent  prelate  had  been 
intrusted  by  Charles  with  an  extraordinary  mission  to 
the  New  World,  when  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalvo  Pizarro 
threatened  Sparu  with  the  loss  of  Peru.  Gasca,  with 
signal  ability  and  address,  succeeded  in  quashing  the 
insurrection,  in  defeating  its  leaders  and  bringing  them 
to  pimishment,  and,  finally,  in  reclaiming  the  tottering 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants,  thus  securing  to  Castile 
the  fairest  of  her  colonies.  In  return  for  these  services 
he  had  been  raised  by  Charles  to  the  see  of  Palencia. 
On  learning  his  sovereign's  approach,  the  good  bishop 
sent  a  liberal  supply  of  poultry,  fruit,  and  wine  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  royal  party,  and  on  the  following 
morning  came  in  person  to  pay  his  homage  to  the 
emperor. 

At  Cabezon,  a  place  about  two  leagues  from  Valla- 
dolid,  Charles  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  his  grand- 
son, the  infant  Don  Carlos,  that  unfortimate  prince, 
whose  brief  but  diastrous  career  forms  so  melancholy 
a  page  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time.  The  boy,  who  was 
then  eleven  years  old,  had  bec^n  sent  from  Valladolid  to 
meet  his  grandfatlicT.  One  may  well  believe  that  it 
was  with  no  little  interest  that  ('harles  regarded  his 
dc^secaidant,  the  heir  to  the  monarchy.  He  had  Carlos 
to  sup  with  him  at  his  own  table  ;  and,  as  the  lad 
showed  much  curiosity  in  repird  to  military  affairs,  the 
emperor  entertained  him  with  an  account  of  his  cam- 
paigns. AVlu^i  he  described  his  flight  from  Inspruck, 
Carlos  exclainuHl,  "  I  never  would  have  fled."  His 
grandfather  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  neces- 
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sity  of  flight  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  But  the  boy  only  repeated,  with  more  earnest- 
ness than  before,  "  /  never  would  have  fled," — ^greatly 
to  the  delight  of  the  emperor,  who  saw  in  this  the 
mettle  of  his  own  earlier  days. 

But  the  penetrating  eye  of  Charles  was  not  slow  in 
discerning  other  traits  in  his  grandson's  character,  which 
filled  him  with  apprehension.  "  He  seems  very  rest- 
less," said  the  emperor :  "  neither  his  behaviour  nor  his 
temper  pleases  me.  I  know  not  what  is  to  become^ 
him."  The  young  prince  was  much  taken  with  a  little 
portable  stove,  which  his  grandfather  carried  with  him, 
in  default  of  fireplaces,  to  warm  his  apartment.  Carlos 
would  willingly  have  appropriated  this  article  to  him- 
self ;  but  the  emperor  gave  him  to  understand  that  this 
could  not  be  till  he  was  dead.  The  care  of  the  prince's 
education  had  been  intrusted  to  his  aunt,  the  regent. 
Charles,  when  he  saw  his  daughter  in  Valladolid,  plainly 
told  her  that  ^*  if  she  showed  less  indulgence  to  the  child 
the  nation  would  have  more  reason  to  thank  her." 

Along  the  route  by  which  the  emperor  travelled, 
people  had  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  see  him  pass. 
There  were  two  roads  from  Cabezon  by  which  the  capital 
was  to  be  approached.  One  was  more  retired  than  the 
other ;  and  some  of  Charles's  suite,  knowing  his  aversion 
to  crowds,  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  to  take  it. 
He  determined  to  do  so,  when  the  honest  Quixada 
represented  "  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  hide  himself 
from  his  loyal  subjects,  who  wished  to  look  on  him  for 
the  last  time."  The  major-domo  prevailed;  but  Charles 
would  by  no  means  consent  that  preparations  should  be 
made  for  giving  him  a  public  reception  in  Valladolid. 
This  might  be  done,  he  said,  for  his  two  sisters,  who 
accordingly  made  their  entrance  in  great  state  into  the 
capital,  escorted  by  a  brave  procession  of  nobles  and 
cavaliers^  headed  by  the  authorities  of  the  city. 
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Yalladolid  was  at  this  time,  as  indeed  it  had  been  for 
many  years,  the  residence  of  the  court.  In  this  pre- 
eminence it  had  succeeded  Toledo,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Visigoths.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second  that  it  lost  this  distinction,  and  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Madrid,  which  thenee- 
forth  became  the  permanent  capital  of  the  monarchy. 
Yalladolid  was  at  this  time,  therefore,  in  the  zenith  of 
its  glory,  embellished  with  stately  public  buildings, 
4|yd  filled  with  the  palaces  of  the  great  nobles,  who 
naturally  sought  a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  court. 

Charles  was  received  in  the  most  loving  and  dutiful 
manner  by  his  daughter,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
mansion  of  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  favourite 
minister.  This  the  emperor  preferred  to  taking  up  his 
quarters  in  the  royal  palace,  which  was  consequently 
assigned  to  his  sisters.  He  spent  some  time  in  the  fair 
city,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  daughter,  and  recruiting 
his  strength  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  During 
his  stay,  his  house  was  thronged  with  visitors,  among 
whom  we  find  some  of  the  principal  grandees,  and  such 
of  the  prelates  as  were  at  the  court.  These  attentions 
were  the  more  grateful  to  Charles  since,  now  that  he 
had  resigned  the  sceptre,  they  carried  with  them  the 
appearance  of  being  rendered  to  the  man  rather  than 
to  the  monarch.  The  members  of  the  council,  the 
corregidor,  and  the  municipality  obtained  an  audience 
of  their  ancient  master,  and  were  permitted  to  kiss  his 
hand.  To  all  he  showed  that  gracious  deportment  which 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,  and  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  impassible  reserve — the  sosiego^  as  the 
Spaniards  term  it — which  had  so  chilling  an  effect  on 
those  who  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  son. 
The  ladies  of  the  court,  who  came  to  take  leave  of  him, 
were  received  by  Charles  with  the  same  distinguished 
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courtesy.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Pedro 
de  Sant  Erbas,  one  of  that  privileged  class  of  fools,  or 
rather  wits,  who  in  ancient  times  were  the  necessary 
appendage  of  a  court,  happening  to  pass  across  the 
saloon,  Charles,  in  a  merry  vein,  touched  his  cap  to 
him.  "  You  are  welcome,"  said  the  jester :  "  do  you 
raise  your  hat  to  me  because  you  are  no  longer  em- 
peror?" "No,  Pedro,"  replied  Charles;  "but  because 
I  have  nothing  but  this  poor  courtesy  to  give  you." 

Among  those  who  waited  on  the  monarch  were  three 
of  the  brethren  from  Yuste,  and  at  their  head  the 
general  of  the  order.  The  good  father  acquainted  him 
with  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  works  at 
Tuste.  He  assured  him,  moreover,  of  the  great  satis- 
faction felt  by  the  fraternity  that  his  majesty  should 
have  condescended  to  choose  their  abode  as  the  place 
of  his  retreat.  With  the  assistance  of  these  monks, 
Charles  was  enabled  to  select  from  the  different  con- 
vents of  the  order  such  individuals  as  were  best  qualified 
to  conduct  the  service  of  the  chapel,  as  well  as  those 
whose  piety  and  learning  fitted  them  to  officiate  as  his 
preachers— persons,  in  short,  who  might  form  what  may 
be  called  the  religious  part  of  his  establishment. 

During  his  stay  at  Valladolid,  the  emperor  attended 
to  the  despatch  of  some  important  affairs  of  a  public 
nature.  He  had  daily  communication  with  his  daughter, 
and  gave  her  the  benefit  of  his  large  experience  in 
administering  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
evident  that,  if  he  was  willing  to  follow  the  example 
of  Diocletian  in  withdrawing  from  the  world,  he  had 
no  mind,  like  that  monarch,  to  divorce  himself  from 
the  great  interests  of  humanity. 

After  prolonging  his  stay  for  a  fortnight  in  Valla- 
dolid, Charles  prepared  to  resume  his  journey.  On  the 
fourth  of  November  he  consented,  for  the  last  time,  to 

the  ceremony  of  dining  in  public.     On  that  same  after- 
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noon  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  daughter 
and  his  grandson,  and  of  his  two  sisters,  who  were  to 
accompany  him  no  farther.  He  was  attended  by  a  large 
train  of  nobles  and  cavaliers  to  the  gates  of  the  city, 
where  he  courteously  dismissed  them,  though  many 
would  gladly  have  followed  him  on  his  route.  He 
accepted,  however,  the  escort  of  a  small  body  of  mounted 
horsemen  and  forty  halberdiers,  who  were  to  continue 
with  him  till  he  arrived  at  Tuste. 

In  quitting  Valladolid,  Charles  seemed  to  turn  his 
back  for  ever  on  the  pomps  and  glories  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  separation  from  his  family  to  sever  the  last 
tie  which  bound  him  to  life.  He  travelled  in  a  litter, 
and  by  easy  stages,  as  before.  The  second  night  he 
passed  at  the  ancient  town  of  Medina  del  Campo, 
famous  as  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  last  hours  of 
the  greatest  and  best  of  his  ancestral  line,  Isabella 
the  Catholic.  He  did  not,  however,  occupy  the  royal 
residence,  which  probably  had  not  been  made  more 
comfortable  by  age,  but  took  up  his  quarters  for  the 
night  with  a  wealthy  banker,  named  Eodrigo  de 
Duenas.  This  person,  whether  to  display  his  riches 
or  to  do  honour  to  his  illustrious  guest,  had  the  em- 
peror's apartment  warmed  by  a  brazier  of  solid  gold, 
which,  instead  of  the  usual  fuel,  was  fed  with  sticks 
of  cinnamon.  The  perfume  of  the  cinnamon  was  dis- 
agreeable to  Charles,  who,  when  he  went  away  on  the 
following  morning,  in  order  to  rebuke  the  ostentation 
of  his  host,  would  not  permit  him  to  kiss  his  hand, 
and  caused  him,  moreover,  to  be  paid  for  the  night's 
lodging,  like  any  ordinary  innkeeper.  Yet  Charles 
gave  no  such  sign  of  displeasure  at  the  similar  compli- 
ment which  he  had  once  received  from  the  Fuggers, 
the  famous  bankers  of  Germany.  On  his  return  from 
his  memorable  expedition  against  Tunis,  for  which 
they  had  advanced  him   considerable  sums  of  money^ 
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Charles  spent  the  night  at  their  house  at  Augsburg; 
and  his  hosts  filled  the  brazier  in  his  chamber,  in  like 
maimer,  with  cinnamon.  But,  to  show  theix  gratitude 
for  the  service  the  emperor  had  rendered  Christendom 
in  breaking  up  the  nest  of  Barbary  pirates,  they  threw 
Charles's  receipts  for  the  money  they  had  lent  him  into 
the  fire,  which  so  far  qualified  the  odour  of  the  cinnamon 
that  it  gave  no  offence  to  the  royal  nostrils. 

As  the  travellers  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior, 
and  left  the  great  world  behind  them,  Charles  felt  in 
anticipation  all  the  luxury  of  the  retirement  to  which  he 
was  hastening.  "  Heaven  be  praised !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"after  this  no  more  visits  of  ceremony,  no  more  re- 
ceptions ! "  Their  route  lay  in  a  southerly  direction ; 
but,  as  it  would  round  the  base  of  the  mountain-range 
that,  in  its  course  from  east  to  west,  traverses  the  central 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  the  keen  air  chilled  the  emperor, 
who,  from  his  delicate  temperament,  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  cold.  As  the  luxury  of  fireplaces  was  a 
thing  unknown  in  these  parts,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
himself  warm  by  means  of  his  portable  stove.  Every- 
where along  the  route  the  people  gave  all  the  proofs  in 
their  power  of  the  most  loyal  devotion.  They  aided 
his  progress  by  clearing  away  the  obstacles  in  the  road, 
which  became  worse  and  worse  as  it  was  farther  removed 
from  the  great  highways  of  the  country.  They  knew 
Charles's  tastes;  and  they  searched  the  streams  for 
trout,  eels,  and  other  fish,  of  which  he  was  extremely 
fond,  and  with  which  his  table  was  liberally  supplied 
whenever  he  halted. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November  the  emperor  reached 
Tomavacas,  a  small  place  near  the  northern  confines  of 
Estremadura.  It  was  separated  by  a  bold  sierra  from 
the  Veray  or  Valley,  of  Plasencia,  on  the  border  of  which 
stood  the  monastery  which  was  the  object  of  Charles's 
pilgrimage.     The    Vera  was  to  be  approached  in  two 
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obliged  to  be  borne  in  his  chair ;  and  occasionally  the 
sturdy  rustics  carried  him  in  their  arms. 

At  length,  after  some  hours  of  excessive  toil,  the 
party  reached  the  most  elevated  point  of  their  route ; 
and,  as  they  emerged  from  the  dark  defiles  of  the  Puerto 
JVuevOj — since  called  "The  Emperor's  Pass," — ^he  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  the  last  pass  I  shall  go  through  in  this 
world,  save  that  of  death." 

The  descent  was  comparatively  easy;  and  Charles's 
eyes  were  soon  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful 
Vera  and  its  bright  carpet  of  verdure,  which  had  not 
yet  begun  to  fade  under  the  cold  touch  of  autumn.  An 
occasional  hamlet,  glistening  in  the  distance,  relieved 
the  unbroken  character  of  the  expanse,  terminated  on 
the  west  by  the  stately  city  of  Plasencia.  Nearer  by 
several  leagues  might  be  dimly  descried  the  gray  walls 
of  Yuste,  half  hidden  among  the  groves  of  chestnut 
which  fringed  the  skirts  of  the  sierra. 

As  Charles's  dwelling  was  not  yet  fit  for  his  reception, 
it  was  decided  that  he  should  remain  for  the  present  at 
Jarandilla,  a  village  two  leagues  east  of  Yuste,  where 
there  was  a  castle  belonging  to  the  count  of  Oropesa,  a 
nobleman  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  large  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  a  lordly  pile,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  while  the  emperor's  tem- 
porary residence  there  is  commemorated  by  a  fountain 
in  the  garden  which  still  bears  his  name. 

Charles  met  with  the  most  hospitable  reception  from 
its  loyal  master,  who  had  prepared  for  his  accommo- 
dation a  spacious  apartment,  with  a  pleasant  aspect 
towards  the  south,  looking  down  upon  a  garden  of 
citron-  and  orange  trees.  The  weather  was  fine ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the  emperor, 
pleased  with  the  spot,  was  in  excellent  spirits.  In  the 
midst  of  this  fine  weather  at  Jarandilla,  the  Flemings 
could  see,  from  the  windows  of  the  castle,  dense  masses 
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of  vapoizr  rolling  lazily  along  Hie  aidea  of  the  monntam 
where  Yuste  waa  aituated.  Soon  the  ood  nights  of 
autumn  began  to  make  themaelvea  ML  The  empenri 
aoouatomed  to  the  uae  of  firepkeea  in  Fboideni  eixr 
ohanged  hia  apartment  for  one  where  he  had  eanaed  a 
chimney  to  be  made.  Soon  afterwaxda^  the  coont  of 
Oropesa,  surrendering  hia  oaatle  entirely  to  the  nae  of 
hia  royal  guest,  withdrew  to  another  leridenoe  on  m 
distant  quarter  of  his  estatea. 

As  winter  approached,  the  rainy  aeaaon  aet  in.  TbB 
streets  of  Jarandilla  were  saturated  with  water;  and 
the  poor  major-domo  with  difficulty  waded  through  the 
mire  in  the  performanoe  of  hia  duties^  which  required 
him  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  imperial 
retinue.  To  add  to  his  vexation,  the  village  waa  bnt 
scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  supporting  so  large 
and  unexpected  an  addition  to  its  usual  populatioiL 
The  querulous  tone  of  Quixada's  lettera  ahowa  the  per* 
plexities  of  his  situation.  Yet  it  waa  impoaaiUe  for 
Charles  to  abridge  the  number  of  hia  retinue  until  he 
was  supplied  with  the  means  of  paying  their  arrears  by 
a  remittance  from  Yalladolid.  The  emperor's  household 
cast  many  a  rueful  glance  at  the  damp  and  desolate 
spot  which  he  had  selected  for  his  abode,  where  the 
constant  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  they  argued, 
boded  no  good  to  the  infirmities  of  their  master.  Quix« 
ada  did  not  hesitate  to  intimate  as  much  to  him.  But 
the  emperor  answered  that,  ^^  in  all  parts  of  Spain  where 
he  had  been,  ho  had  found  that  it  was  cold  and  rainy 
in  the  winter." 

The  major-domo  and  the  secretary,  Gaztelu,  un« 
bosomed  themselves  more  freely  in  their  coirespond- 
ence  with  the  secretary  of  state  at  Yalladolid.  They 
vented  their  discontent  iu  the  most  doleful  prognostioi 
of  the  influence  of  such  a  climate  on  the  emperor's  eon* 
stitution,  speaking  at  the  same  time  in  no  very  flattering 
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terms  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  him  at  the 
convent,  and  of  the  character  of  its  inmates.  They 
requested  that  their  complaints  might  not  reach  the 
ears  of  the  regent ;  but  in  some  way  or  other  the  em- 
peror's family  became  so  far  persuaded  of  their  truth 
that  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  wrote  to  beg  hin} 
not  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Tuste.  Charles,  though 
somewhat  annoyed  by  this  interference  with  his  plans, 
good-humouredly  wrote  in  answer  that  "  the  lion  was 
not  so  terrible  as  he  was  painted." 

It  is  strange  that  those  who  knew  him  so  well  should 
have  thought  so  easily  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 
81ow  to  an  uncommon  degree  in  deciding  on  his  mea- 
sures, when  these  had  been  once  settled  no  power  on 
earth  was  strong  enough  to  make  him  change  them. 
He  was  aware  of  this  trait  in  his  character,  and  once 
spoke  of  it  to  the  Venetian  Contarini.  The  courtly 
envoy  observed,  it  was  not  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  sound 
opinions.  "  True,"  replied  Charles ;  "  but  I  sometimes 
adhere  to  those  which  are  unsound." 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  November  he  availed  him- 
self of  a  day  somewhat  more  propitious  than  usual  to 
cross  over  to  Yuste  and  examine  the  condition  of  the 
works  with  his  own  eyes.  He  professed  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  with  the 
arrangements  for  his  accommodation.  He  even  gave 
directions  to  provide  for  more  than  double  the  number 
of  persons  he  had  originally  designed  to  lodge  there ; 
and  when  Brother  Roger,  to  whom  the  charge  of  making 
the  arrangement  was  intrusted,  ventured  to  suggest  the 
impossibility  of  providing  accommodations  for  so  large 
a  number,  Charles  silenced  him  by  telling  him  "  to  do 
as  he  was  bid,  and  not  give  his  opinion  in  the  matter.'' 
Charles's  household  came  at  length  to  comprehend  that 
remonstrances,  from  whatever  quarter,  would  have  no 
effect  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.     *^The  emperor 
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will  never  change  his  purpose,"  wrote  the  desponding 
secretary,  ^^  though  heaven  and  earth  should  come 
together." 

The  rain  now  continued  to  fall  without  intermission, 
and  with  a  degree  of  violence  exceeding  anything  that 
the  Spaniards  had  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
"As  much  water  falls  here  in  a  single  hour,"  wrote 
Quixada,  "  as  in  a  whole  day  in  Yalladolid ;  in  Yuste, 
they  tell  me,  it  is  still  worse."  The  secretary's  report 
is  not  better.  "  The  fogs,"  he  writes,  "  are  so  thick 
that  one  cannot  distinguish  a  man  twenty  paces  distant." 
The  emperor,  who  during  the  fine  weather  had  strolled 
out  for  exercise  and  occasionally  amused  himself  with 
his  fowling-piece,  was  now  imprisoned  in  his  apartment, 
and  could  only  keep  himself  warm  by  sitting  in  the 
chimney-comer,  rolled  up  in  his  robe  of  eider-down, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  his  daughter  Joanna. 
Here  he  would  sit,  and  listen  greedily  to  tlie  despatches 
which  came  from  Brussels  or  Valladolid. 

Spain  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Paul 
the  Fourth,  a  pontiff  who,  emulating  the  belligerent 
spirit  of  Julius  the  Second,  converted  his  crosier  into  a 
sword  and  vowed  to  drive  the  barbarians  out  of  Italy. 
Charles  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  accounts 
furnished  him  from  time  to  time  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
victorious  career  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  When  Gkiztelu 
had  finished  reading,  he  would  ask,  ^^  Is  there  nothing 
more  ?  "  IJut  when  he  heard  of  the  truce  made  by  the 
Spanish  commander  at  the  very  time  when  the  fate  of 
Rome  seemed  to  hang  upon  his  sword,  Charles's  indig- 
nation knew  no  bounds.  He  would  not  so  much  as 
listen  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  as  his  secretary  tells 
us.  "  It  was  only  giving  time  to  the  French,"  he  said, 
"  to  unite  their  forces  with  those  of  the  pope ;  "  mutter- 
ing other  things  between  his  teeth,  not  easy  to  be  under- 
stood,    lie  delivered  his  mind  freely  on  the  subject, 
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in  his  letters  both  to  Philip  and  Joanna.  When  the 
French  war  soon  after  broke  out,  he  wrote  in  the  most 
pressing  manner  to  his  daughter,  urging  the  necessity 
of  placing  the  frontiers,  especially  Navarre,  in  the  best 
state  of  defence.  He  admonished  her  to  strengthen 
the  fleet  on  the  coasts,  to  pay  off  the  debt  due  to  the 
German  bankers,  that  the  credit  of  the  country,  so  im- 
portant at  such  a  crisis,  might  be  maintained,  and  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  African  possessions, — 
for  that  of  Oran  in  particular,  which,  with  a  prophetic 
eye,  he  pointed  out  as  a  probable  place  of  attack ;  "  and 
were  this  to  be  lost,"  he  added,  "  I  should  desire  not  to 
be  in  Spain,  nor  the  Indies,  nor  anywhere  on  earth 
where  tidings  of  an  event  so  disastrous  to  the  king  and 
to  the  monarchy  could  ever  reach  me." 

It  was  clear  that  Charles,  if  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  world,  was  not  weaned  from  a  lively  interest  in 
whatever  touched  the  welfare  of  the  country.  On  this 
and  other  occasions  he  was  ready  to  fortify  the  inex- 
perience of  his  successor  by  those  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  which  had  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of 
being  the  shrewdest  prince  in  Christendom.  Philip 
often  invited  the  emperor's  interference  in  his  concerns ; 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to  have  shown  the 
same  deference  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  his  father 
in  retirement  that  he  had  shown  to  him  in  the  fulness  of 
his  power,  when  his  wishes  were  commands. 

The  tedium  of  Charles's  confinement  to  the  house  wag 
occasionally  relieved  by  the  visits  which  he  consented 
to  receive  from  some  of  the  nobles  resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  desirous  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him.  The  count  of  Oropesa,  and  his  brother,  who  had 
been  viceroy  of  Peru,  were  constant  in  their  attentions. 
He  found  particular  pleasure  in  a  visit  from  Don  Luis 
de  Avila  y  Zufiiga,  grand  commander  of  the  order  of 
Alcantara.    This  remarkable  man,  after  a  long  and  sue- 
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oeosful  career  in  public  life^  had  come  to  paw  tiba  erea- 
ing  of  his  days  at  his  princely  xesidanoe  in  HaaenauL 
In  his  youth  he  had  accompanied  the  emperor  to  flia 
wars,  and  had  fought  by  his  side  at  Tunis  and  in  the 
German  campaigns,  where  he  had  achieved  a  high  mili- 
tary  reputation.  He  had  subsequendy  senred  his  master 
in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  and  beoi  intrusted  by  him  with 
the  conduct  of  some  important  negotiations.  Einallyi 
ambitious  of  gracing  the  trophies  he  had  won  bofli  as  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman  with  the  laurels  of  authoidiip^ 
he  wrote  a  history  of  the  campaigns  against  tiie  Protes- 
tants in  Germany,  in  which  he  had  himself  performed  so 
distinguished  a  part  The  work  was  so  successful  that  it 
passed  through  several  editions  in  his  lifetime^  and  was 
translated  into  various  European  languages.  Ghaxiea 
showed  the  greatest  kindness  to  his  old  companion  in 
arms,  whose  presence  may  well  have  recalled  to  the  em- 
peror the  proud  days  of  his  military  renown,  whan  tu>» 
tory  was  sure  to  wait  upon  his  banner.  And  we  may 
imagine  that  the  conversation  of  the  old  campaigners 
must  have  turned  much  more  on  the  stirring  scenes  of 
early  life  than  on  the  sober,  contemplative  themes  better 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  recluse. 

Such  themes  formed  a  fitter  topic  for  discussion  with 
another  of  Charles's  visit ors,  whom  in  younger  days  he 
had  honoured  with  his  friendship.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Francisco  de  Borja,  formerly  duke  of  Gandia,  now 
a  humble  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Bom  in  the 
highest  rank  of  the  Spanish  aristocracy,  he  had  early 
shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  those  refined  and  ele- 
gant accomplishments  which  in  a  rough  age  are  less 
frequently  to  be  found  than  the  talents  of  the  soldier  or 
the  statesman.  But  these  talents  also  he  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree.  Charles,  quick  to  discern  merit  in 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  was  not  likely  to  be  blind 
to  it  in  one  whose  birth  placed  him  in  so  conspicuous  a 
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position;  and  he  testified  his  confidence  in  Borja  by 
raising  him  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  considera- 
tion. But,  although  the  latter  fully  justified  his  sove- 
reign's favour  by  the  ability  with  which  he  filled  these 
offices,  his  heart  was  not  in  his  business.  An  intense 
devotional  feeling  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul.  He 
became  weary  of  the  world  and  its  vanities,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  abjure  them,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  great  work  of  his  salvation.  With  his 
master's  consent,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  resigned 
his  ducal  title  and  his  large  possessions  to  his  eldest  son, 
and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which,  then  in  its 
infancy,  had  given  slender  augury  of  the  magnificent 
fortunes  that  awaited  it.  Here  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
the  generous  sacrifice  he  had  made  of  worldly  honours, 
and  the  indefatigable  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  institution,  gained  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  that  fell  little  short  of  that  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  himself,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  In  time  he 
became  general  of  the  order,  being  the  third  who  filled 
that  post ;  and  there  was  probably  no  one  of  its  mem- 
bers who  did  more  to  establish  the  reputation  of  the 
society,  or  to  open  the  way  to  that  pre-eminence  which  it 
afterwards  enjoyed  among  the  religious  communities  of 
Christendom. 

Borja  was  at  this  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fla- 
sencia,  where  he  was  employed  in  superintending  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  his  order.  On  learning 
from  the  count  of  Oropesa  that  the  emperor  would  be 
glad  to  see  him,  he  instantly  repaired  to  Jarandilla. 
When  Father  Francis  "  the  Sinner  " — ^for  that  was  the 
humble  name  he  had  assumed — ^presented  himself  before 
Charles,  he  showed  that  his  present  way  of  life  had  not 
effaced  from  his  memory  the  courtly  observances  of 
earlier  days.  He  knelt  down  before  the  emperor,  and 
in  that  attitude  would  have  addressed  him;   but  the 
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taumaroh,  raising  Boija  up,  would  not  liBla  to  Mot  tiB 
he  was  both  seated  and  oorered.  As  the  infterfianr  ma 
priyate,  we  have  no  authentio  aoooont  of  the  oonvotaa 
tion  that  followed.  It  is  said  to  have  zdated  ehiedy  to 
the  ohaiacter  and  oironmstanoes  of  the  new  society 
which  Boija  had  entered.  The  seleotion  had  not  met 
with  his  master's  approhatioiu  Ghaorles  had  seen  the 
humble  b^mnings  of  an  arder  in  which  his  eye  did  not 
detect  the  seeds  of  future  greatness.  With  the  oonser- 
vative  feelings  natural  to  a  monarch  and  an  did  man,  he 
was  no  friend  to  innoyation. 

The  institution  of  Jesuits  had  taken  place  at  a  time 
when  the  Church  of  Borne  was  trembling  under  the  bat- 
teries of  Luther.  Its  avowed  purpose  was  to  uphold  the 
sinking  fortunes  of  the  papacy.  But  Charles^  bigot  as  he 
was  at  hearty  did  not  look  at  the  new  order  with  a  mora 
&yourable  eye  that  it  came  forward  as  the  spiritoal 
militia  of  the  pope.  More  than  once  he  had  been  at 
feud  with  the  coiurt  of  Rome;  and  Spain  was  at  IhisTeiy 
moment  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Vatican.  Hie  wonld 
willingly  have  persuaded  Borja  to  leave  the  Jesuits  and 
attach  himself  to  the  Jeronymites,  among  whom  he  was 
to  establish  his  own  residence. 

His  visitor  went  into  a  full  diseussion  of  the  matter. 
He  stated  to  the  emperor  the  grounds  of  his  preference, 
and  explained  at  great  length  the  principles  on  which 
the  society  had  been  organized,  and  the  great  objecto 
it  proposed.  In  the  end,  if  he  did  not  convert  his  au- 
ditor to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  which  was  hardly  to 
be  expected,  he  seems  to  have  so  far  reconciled  him 
to  the  course  which  he  had  adopted  for  himself  that 
Charles  desisted  from  any  further  attempt  to  make  him 
change  it. 

Borja  remained  three  days  at  Jarandilla,  passing  most 
of  his  time  in  the  emperor's  apaitment.  When  he  took 
his  leave,  the  unusual  compliment  was  paid  him  of  being 
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invited  to  repeat  his  visit  after  the  emperor  had  removed 
to  Yuste.  We  may  readily  conceive  that  the  monarch 
must  have  taken  much  comfort  in  the  society  of  one 
whose  situation  in  many  respects  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  his  own.  For,  like  his  master,  Borja  had 
resigned  f ortime,  fame,  exalted  rank,  all  that  men  most 
covet,  that  he  might  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  days 
to  Heaven.  He  had  not,  however,  waited,  like  Charles, 
till  disease  and  disaster  had  weaned  him  from  the  world, 
but  had  carried  his  plans  into  execution  in  the  freshness 
of  life,  in  the  hour  of  ambition,  when  the  race  of  glory 
yet  remained  to  be  run. 

It  was  not  altogether  in  the  refined  and  intellectual 
pleasures  of  ^reading  and  social  intercourse  that  Charles 
passed  the  time  of  his  confinement.  He  had  brought 
with  him  into  retirement  the  same  relish  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  which  he  had  indulged  through  Ufa 
His  appetite  was  excessive,  rivalling  that  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  or  Frederic  the  Great,  or  any  other  royal 
gourmand  whose  feats  are  recorded  in  history.  The 
pertinacity  with  which  he  gratified  it  under  all  circum- 
stances amounts  to  a  trait  of  character.  A  Venetian 
envoy  at  his  court,  in  the  latter  part  of  Charles's  reign, 
tells  us  that,  before  rising  in  the  morning,  potted  capon 
was  usually  served  to  him,  prepared  with  sugar,  milk, 
and  spices ;  after  which  he  would  turn  to  sleep  again. 
At  noon  he  dined  on  a  variety  of  dishes.  Soon  after 
vespers  he  took  another  meal,  and  later  in  the  evening 
supped  heartily  on  anchovies,  or  some  other  gross  and 
savory  food,  of  which  he  was  particularly  fond.  The 
invention  of  his  cooks  was  sorely  puzzled  how  to  devise 
rich  and  high-seasoned  dishes  to  suit  his  palate;  and 
his  maitre-d^ hStelj  much  perplexed,  told  his  discontented 
master  one  day,  knowing  his  passion  for  time-pieces, 
that  '^  he  really  did  not  know  what  he  could  do,  unless 
it  were  to  serve  up  his  majesty  a  fricassee  of  watches." 
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The  reply  had  the  effect  of  provoking  a  hearty  laugh 
from  the  emperor, — a  circumstance  of  rare  occnirence  in 
the  latter  days  of  his  reign. 

To  wash  down  this  extraordinary  quantity  of  food, 
Charles  drank  in  proportion.     Iced  beer  was  a  f ayonrite 
beverage  with  him,  administered  often  the  first  thing 
on  rising  in  the  morning.      When  stronger  potations 
were  required,  he  had  no  objection  to  ^enish  wine. 
Boger  Ascham,  when  in  Germany,  saw  the  emperor  on 
St.  Andrew's  Day,  sitting  at  dinner  at  the  feast  of  the 
Gk)lden  Fleece.     ^^He  drank  the  best,"  says  Ascham, 
^^  that  I  ever  saw.     He  had  his  head  in  the  glass  five 
times  as  long  as  any  of  us,  and  never  drank  less  than 
a  good  quart  at  once  of  Ehenish."     It  wa9  in  vain  that 
his  physician  remonstrated,   and   that    his    confessor, 
Cardinal  Loaysa,  with  an  independence  which  did  him 
credit,  admonished  him  to  desist  from  the  pernicious 
practice  of  eating  and  drinking  to  excess,  reminding  him 
that  his  Creator  had  not  sent  him  into  the  world  to  in- 
dulge in  sensual  delights,  but  by  his  diligent  labours  to 
save  the  Christian  commonwealth.    Charles  gave  as  little 
heed  to  the  warnings  of  the  divine  as  to  those  of  the 
doctor.   Unfortunately,  his  position  enabled  him  too  easily 
to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  those  fasts  of  the  Church 
which  might  otlierwisc  have  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
In  the  end  came  the  usual  heavy  reckoning  for  such  in- 
dulgence.     He  was  tormented  with  indigestion,  bile, 
gout,  and  various  other  maladies  that  flesh— especially 
when  high-fed  and  overfed — is  heir  to.     The  gout  was 
the  most  formidable  of  his  foes.     Its  attacks  were  inces- 
sant.     The  man  who  had  followed  the  chase  without 
fatigue  among  the  roughest  passes  of  the  Alpujarras,  who 
had  kept  the  saddle  day  and  night  in  his  campaigns,  and 
had  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  j ousters  in  Europe, 
was  obliged  at  length,  whenever  he  travelled,  to  be  borne 
in  a  litter,  like  a  poor  cripple.     Care  and  excessive  toil 
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had  combined  with  his  imtemperate  way  of  Kfe  to  break 
down  a  constitution  naturally  robust;  and,  before  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifty,  Charles  was  already  an  old 
man. 

The  same  mischievous  propensities  accompanied  him 
to  his  monastic  retreat.  In  the  almost  daily  correspond- 
ence between  Quixada,  or  Gaztelu,  and  the  secretary  of 
state  at  Yalladolid,  there  is  scarcely  a  letter  that  does 
not  turn  more  or  less  on  the  emperor's  eating  or  his  ill- 
ness. The  one  seems  naturally  to  follow,  like  a  running 
commentary,  on  the  other.  It  is  rare  that  such  topics 
have  formed  the  burden  of  communications  with  the 
department  of  state.  It  must  have  been  no  easy  matter 
for  the  secretary  to  preserve  his  gravity  in  the  perusal 
of  despatches  in  which  politics  and  gastronomy  were  so 
strangely  mixed  together.  The  courier  from  Valladolid 
to  Lisbon  was  ordered  to  make  a  detour  so  as  to  take 
Jarandilla  in  his  route  and  bring  supplies  for  the  royal 
table.  On  Thursdays  he  was  to  bring  fish  to  serve  for 
the  jour  maigre  that  was  to  follow.  The  trout  in  the 
neighbourhood  Charles  thought  too  small ;  so  others,  of 
a  larger  size,  were  to  be  sent  from  Valladolid.  Fish  of 
every  kind  was  to  his  taste,  as,  indeed,  was  anything 
that  in  its  nature  or  habits  at  all  approached  to  fish. 
Eels,  frogs,  oysters,  occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
royal  bill  of  fare.  Potted  fish,  especially  anchovies, 
found  great  favour  with  him ;  and  he  regretted  that  he 
had  not  brought  a  better  supply  of  these  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Oif  an  eel-pasty  he  particularly  doted.  Good 
supplies  of  these  savory  abominations  were  furnished 
from  time  to  time  from  the  capital  by  his  daughter,  who 
thus  made  amends  for  the  remissness  which,  according 
to  Gaztelu,  she  had  shown  in  supplying  the  emperor's 
table  on  his  journey  through  the  country.  Soles,  lam- 
preys, flounders,  came  in  great  quantities  from  Seville 
aud  FoitugaL     The  country  round  Jarandilla  furnished 
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the  piiees  de  risistance^  in  the  form  of  pork  and  mutton, 
for  the  emperor's  table.  Game  also  was  to  be  had  in 
abundance.  He  had  a  lively  recollection,  however,  of 
some  partridges  from  a  place  beloDging  to  the  count 
of  Ossomo,  formerly  sent  to  him  in  Flanders.  The 
major-domo  ordered  some  to  be  procured  from  the  same 
quarter  now.  But  Charles  remarked  ^^they  did  not 
taste  now  as  they  had  formerly  tasted."  The  olives 
of  Estremadura  were  too  large  and  coarse  for  his  liking. 
Eepeated  directions  wore  given  to  procure  a  supply 
from  Fere j  on,  the  trader  who  had  furnished  some  of 
a  smaller  and  more  delicate  kind,  and  to  obtain  from 
him,  if  possible,  the  receipt  for  pickling  them.  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  land  of  pork,  in  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  Charles  was  living,  would  be  that  of 
sausages;  but  he  had  not  forgotten  those  which  his 
mother,  "now  in  glory,"  was  in  the  habit  of  having 
made  for  herself  in  Tordcsillas.  There  the  secretary  of 
state  was  directed  to  apply  for  some.  In  case  he  failed 
in  that  quarter,  he  could  easily  obtain  a  receipt  for 
making  them  from  the  kitchen  of  the  marquis  of  Denia. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  major-domo  laments,  the  sausages 
did  not  reach  Jarandilla  till  Thursday  night;  and,  as 
they  could  not  by  any  construction  come  into  the  cate- 
gory of  fish,  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  defer  his  ad- 
dresses to  them  for  four-and-twenty  hours  at  least ;  pos- 
sibly much  longer,  as  the  next  letter  records  a  sharp 
attack  of  f2:ont. 

The  nobles  in  the  vicinity,  who  knew*  Charles's  weak 
side,  sent  him  constantly  presents  of  game  and  vege- 
tables. The  churchmen  were  equally  attentive.  The 
prior  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  the  archbishop  of 
Saragossa,  the  bisliop  of  Plasencia,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  were  liberal  in  their  contributions ;  the  last 
prelate  sending  a  caravan  of  mules  laden  with  provisions 
for   the   supply   of  the   emperor  and  his  suite.     The 
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duchesses  of  Bejar  and  Frias,  who  lived  in  that  quarter, 
testified  their  devotion  to  their  ancient  lord  by  presents 
of  sweetmeats,  confectionery,  or  some  little  ornament  or 
article  of  dress.  Among  the  presents  received  from  the 
latter  lady  were  some  delicate  gloves,  then  a  greater 
rarity  than  now.  Charles,  casting  a  glance  at  his  gouty 
fingers,  remarked  that  "  the  duchess  should  have  sent 
him  hands  to  wear  them."  Quixada,  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  scantiness  of  supplies  on  his  first  arrival  at 
Jarandilla,  as  they  now  poured  in  so  abundantly,  drew 
the  most  doleful  auguries  of  the  effects  on  his  master, 
who  in  his  present  state  of  inactivity  might  be  thought 
hardly  capable  of  meeting  even  the  ordinary  drafts  on 
his  constitution.  But  remonstrance,  as  the  major-domo 
plaintively  wrote  to  Valladolid,  was  of  no  avail.  The 
result  justified  his  prognostics. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  December  Charles  had  a 
severe  fit  of  gout,  which,  beginning  with  his  right  hand 
and  arm,  soon  extended  to  the  neck,  then  to  the  left  arm 
and  hand,  and  then  to  the  knees,  until,  in  fine,  crippled 
in  all  his  limbs,  unable  so  much  as  to  feed  himself,  the 
emperor  took  to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  several  days  in 
great  torment.  He  resorted  to  his  usual  remedies, — ^his 
barley-water,  his  yelks  of  eggs,  and  his  senna  wine. 
This  last  nostrum  was  made  of  a  decoction  of  senna 
that  had  been  steeped  for  some  months  in  a  light  wine 
of  excellent  quality.  Indeed,  the  process  took  a  year 
for  its  completion.  This  beverage  he  considered  as  pos- 
sessed of  such  singular  virtue  that  he  had  ordered  the 
receipt  for  it  to  be  forwarded  from  Flanders  to  the 
secretary  of  state  at  Valladolid,  under  whose  care  the 
preparation  was  to  be  made.  But  it  could  not  save 
him  from  other  troubles ;  and,  while  the  gout  was  still 
on  him,  he  had  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  attended 
by  a  sore  throat  that  rendered  him  almost  incapable 
of  taking  nourishment     This  had  one  good  effect,  how- 
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ever ;  and  Quixada  oomf orted  his  master  hy  telling  him 
that  ^^  the  best  way  to  cure  the  gout  was  to  keep  the 
mouth  shut." 

The  emperor's  physician  was  a  yoimg  man ;  and  his 
daughter,  the  regent,  sent  him  her  own,  as  older  and 
more  experienced,  to  advise  with  him.  Another  of  the 
faculty  was  also  added  from  Italy,  a  man  of  some  repute 
for  the  treatment  of  the  disorders  to  which  Charles  was 
subject.  He  undertook  to  relieve  the  emperor  of  his 
gout ;  but  he  did  not  find  his  patient  so  tractable  as 
could  be  wished.  The  Italian's  first,  very  reasonable 
injunction  was  that  he  should  give  up  his  iced  beer. 
But  the  emperor  plainly  told  him  "  he  would  do  no  such 
thing."  The  doctor  then  remonstrated  against  the  cli- 
mate of  Yuste,  as  altogether  too  damp.  Charles  intimated 
that  he  could  leave  it  when  he  liked,  saying  that  "  he 
had  not  yet  taken  the  vows."  Quixada  seems  to  have 
had  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  doctor's  skill,  and  per- 
haps of  that  of  the  faculty  in  general ;  for  he  remarked 
that  "  the  emperor,  if  he  chose,  could  prescribe  for  himself 
better  than  anyone  else  could."  Happily,  his  master's 
condition  compelled  him  to  resort  to  that  abstinence  which 
was  the  only  eflfeetual  remedy.  Yet  we  can  hardly  ac- 
cuse him  of  pushing  this  to  an  extreme,  when  we  find 
him,  on  his  waking  at  three  in  the  morning,  swallowing 
a  basin  of  capon-broth. 

The  first  attack  of  gout  was  followed  by  a  second, 
in  the  month  of  January,  1557.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  immediately  caused  by  Charles's  vexation  at  the 
news  above  referred  to  from  Italy.  It  was  not  so 
severe  or  of  so  long  duration  as  the  preceding.  As 
the  symptoms  grew  more  favourable  and  the  gout  gra- 
dually subsided,  the  spirits  of  the  sick  man  rallied,  and 
he  regaled  himself  with  an  omelette  of  sardines,  and 
some  other  savoury  messes,  greatly  to  the  dismay  of 
the   major-domo,  who,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary 
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of  state,  declares  that  "  it  was  no  fault  of  his ;  for  any 
attempt  to  reason  his  master  out  of  his  passion  for  fish 
was  but  labour  lost." 

Charles  had  now  prolonged  his  stay  three  months  at 
Jarandilla.  Meantime,  the  buildings  at  Yuste  were  so 
nearly  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  his  reception.  The 
monks  were  impatient  for  his  coming.  "  If  the  emperor 
should  not  go,  after  all,  they  would  hang  themselves," 
wrote  the  secretary,  Gttzteliu  "  Yet,"  he  says,  "  for 
myself,  I  shall  never  believe  that  he  will  go  till  I  have 
seen  it." 

The  fact  is,  that  Charles  was  detained  at  Jarandilla 
by  the  want  of  funds  to  pay  off  those  of  his  household 
who  were  not  to  accompany  him  to  Yuste.  For  this  he 
had  required  from  Valladolid  thirty  thousand  ducats. 
Weeks  elapsed  without  the  remittance  of  a  single  ducat ; 
and  the  royal  exchequer  was  reduced  so  low  that  Quixada 
was  obliged  to  advance  a  hundred  reals  from  his  own 
pocket  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment. 
At  leogth,  twenty-six  thousand  ducats  were  sent.  But 
Charles  would  not  move  till  he  had  received  the  full 
amount.  Yet  no  blame  for  this  remissness  seems  to 
have  been  imputed  to  the  regent.  The  emperor  had 
learned  from  his  own  experience  that  it  was  not  always 
easy  for  a  king  of  Spain,  with  the  Indies  at  his  com- 
mand, to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  his  own 
household. 

At  length  the  remittances  came.  Quixada  was  en- 
abled to  discharge  all  arrears.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  sending  back  such  of  the  retinue  as  were 
not  to  accompany  their  master  to  Yuste ;  and  the  regent 
was  requested  to  charter  the  vessels  to  convey  them  to 
Flanderd. 

Out  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  retainers 
who  had  followed  Charles  to  Jarandilla,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  only  were  reserved  for  his  establishment  at 
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Yuste.  The  selection  was  attended  with  some  difficulty. 
Several  of  the  principal  Flemings  whom  their  lord  had 
retained  in  his  service  were  not  disposed  to  remain  with 
him.  They  had  no  mind  to  give  up  their  native  land  and 
their  hopes  of  court  preferment  in  order  to  bury  them- 
selves in  a  convent  of  monks  in  the  wilds  of  Estremadura. 
They  knew,  moreover,  the  parsimonious  temper  of  their 
master  too  well  to  count  upon  any  remuneration  that 
would  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  they  must  make. 
"  They  bear  little  love  to  us,"  writes  Quixada :  "  it  goes 
to  my  heart  to  hear  them  talk  of  the  long  and  faithful 
services  they  have  rendered,  and  of  the  poor  return  they 
have  received,  or  expect  to  receive,  for  them." 

It  fared  not  much  better  with  those  who  were  to 
remain  with  the  emperor.  It  was  Quizada's  business 
to  notify  them  of  their  salaries  and  of  the  provision 
which  their  master  had  made  for  them  after  his  decease. 
^^The  same  thing  happened  ia  this  case,"  writes  the 
major-domo,  "  that  usually  happens.  Some  were  more 
contented  with  what  had  been  done  for  them  than 
others.  No  one  was  altogether  satisfied ;  and  I  least 
of  all,  tliat  I  should  find  myself  in  so  disagreeable  a 
business,  and  be  obliged  to  tell  things  to  one  and 
another  which  they  liked  as  little  to  hear  as  I  to  say." 
Charles,  however,  might  derive  some  satisfaction  from 
the  reflection  that,  as  mercenary  motives  were  excluded, 
those  who  remained  in  his  service  must  have  done  so 
for  the  love  they  bore  him.  Indeed,  if  not  a  generous, 
he  was  a  kind  master ;  and  the  courtesy  of  his  manners, 
and  his  eonsidenito  regard  for  his  dependants,  were 
such  as  to  inspire  them  with  a  strong  feeling  of  loyal 
attaclim(*nt,  independently  of  the  reverence  in  which 
they  naturally  held  him.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  Flemings,  in  whom  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  was 
heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  emperor  was 
their  own  countryman, — having  been  bom  in  Ghent. 
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When,  therefore,  they  assembled  round  his  door,  pre- 
paratory to  his  departure,  and  listened  for  the  last  time 
to  the  kind  accents  that  fell  from  his  lips,  there  were 
few  among  them  who  were  not  melted  to  tears.  In 
short, — to  borrow  the  words  of  Mignet, — the  regret 
of  those  who  were  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  their 
master  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  sorrow  of  those 
who  were  to  be  buried  with  him  in  the  Jeronymite 
convent. 

On  the  third  of  February,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  emperor,  followed  by  his  retinue,  took  leave  of  the 
hospitable  walls  of  the  lord  of  Oropesa.  He  was  car- 
ried, as  usual,  in  a  horse-litter,  his  noble  host  and  the 
trusty  major-domo  riding  by  his  side.  As  he  passed 
through  the  files  of  halberdiers  drawn  up  before  the 
castle,  they  threw  their  pikes  on  the  ground,  in  token 
that  their  service  was  ended.  The  cavalcade  proceeded 
across  the  valley,  and  more  slowly  climbed  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain,  shaggy  with  woods,  which  the  winter 
winds  had  long  since  stripped  of  their  foliage.  As  they 
drew  near  to  Tuste,  the  sound  of  the  convent  bells  ring- 
ing merrily  came  through  the  woods.  The  brethren 
were  assembled  in  the  church,  which  was  decorated  in 
the  gayest  manner,  as  for  a  festival ;  and  the  gather- 
ing shadows  of  evening  were  dispelled  by  numerous 
tapers,  with  which  the  chapel  was  illuminated.  As  the 
emperor  entered  the  outer  gates,  the  whole  body  of  the 
monks,  forming  a  procession,  with  the  prior  bearing 
a  crucifix  at  their  head,  came  forward,  chanting  the  Te 
Deum,  to  welcome  their  royal  guest  to  his  new  abode. 
Charles,  alighting  from  his  litter,  and  accompanied  by 
the  count  of  Oropesa  and  by  Quixada,  was  borne  in 
a  chair  by  his  attendants  to  the  foot  of  the  high  altar. 
Here  he  remained,  absorbed  in  his  devotions,  till  the 
service  was  concluded  and  the  last  tones  of  the  organ 
had  died  away.     He  then  courteously  received  the  salu- 
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tetioDS  of  the  bETotheiliood,  who  gaflifiKed  loond  biiiiy 
addiefliring  a  kind  word  to  each  of  the  maobi  as  thej 
eame  forward  to  kiss  his  hand.  The  psior,  eomewhat 
embatraBsed  by  the  august  pcesmioe  into  wldoh  he  was 
now  hronght^  in  a  oomplimentaiy  qpeeoh  addraawd 
CSiarles  hy  the  title  of  ^^paUrmdad^  whioh  tiie  good 
father  hastily  oonreoted  as  one  of  the  brethieny  in  a 
whisper,  so^iestedthe  proprieiy  of  ^^mageiiadP 

This  ceremony  being  conduded,  Ihe  emperor  had 
sufficient  strength  to  go  through  Ihe  monastery,  as  well 
as  eyery  part  of  his  own  mansion,  to  aiamine  the 
aooommodations  for  his  f oUoiwers,  and  finally  to  be 
carried  in  his  arm-chair  to  the  little  hennitage  of 
Bethlehem,  in  the  woodE^  at  the  distanoe  of  two  bow- 
shots from  the  oonyent.  He  was  in  good  spirits,  pro- 
fessiHg  himself  pleased  with  all  that  he  saw;  aiod  in 
this  contented  frame  of  mind  he  took  possession  of  the 
simple  residence  in  which  he  was  to  pass  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  The  monks,  in  thehr  torn,  were 
overjoyed  at  seeing  that  which  they  had  hardly  bdiered 
would  ever  come  to  pass.  ^^  Pray  Heaven,"  writes  the 
secretary,  Gaztelu,  ^^  that  his  majesty  may  continue  to 
endure  the  friars  as  patiently  as  he  does  now.  This 
will  be  no  easy  matter.  They  are  all  an  importunate 
race ;  and  the  more  importunate  in  proportion  to  their 
iguorance,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  among  the  brother- 
hood of  Yuste." 


Arrival  of  Chorlw  V.  at  Yuate. 
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Charles's  Mansion  at  Yuste. — Furniture  and  Works  of  Art — ^Van  Male. 
— Charles's  Household  and  Expenditure. — ^His  Way  of  Life. — Hia 
Confessor. — His  Mechanical  Pursuits. — His  Ohservance  of  Religioiu 
Rites. — His  Contentment  at  Tuste. 

The  emperor's  dwelling  at  Tuste,  notwithstanding 
it  had  been  contrived  by  one  of  the  best  architects  in 
Spain,  had  little  pretensions  to  the  name  of  "  palace,"  by 
which  the  monkish  chroniclers,  in  their  reverence  for  its 
occupant,  are  wont  to  distinguish  it.  It  was  a  simple 
structure,  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  and  stood  on 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  with  its  back  against  the 
southern  wall  of  the  monastery.  It  consisted  of  only 
eight  rooms,  four  on  each  floor,  which  were  of  a  uniform 
size,  being  twenty-five  feet  long  by  twenty  broad.  They 
all  opened  into  corridors,  that  crossed  the  building  and 
terminated  in  two  deep  porticos,  or  galleries,  that  flanked 
it  on  the  east  and  west.  These  led  out  upon  terraces, 
for  which  the  sloping  land  was  eminently  favourable, 
and  which  the  emperor  afterwards  embellished  with 
flowers,  fountains,  and  flsh-ponds,  fed  by  the  streams 
from  the  surrounding  hills.  From  the  western  terrace 
a  gently  sloping  path,  suited  to  the  monarch's  feeble 
limbs,  led  to  the  garden,  which  spread  out  below  the 
house.  This  was  of  considerable  extent;  and  a  high 
wall,  which  enclosed  it,  separated  it  from  the  domain  of 
the  monks.  A  small  part  of  it  was  reserved  for  raising 
the  vegetables  for  the  royal  table.  The  remainder  was 
laid  out  as  a  pleasure-ground,  with  parterres  of  flowerSi 
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and  pleasant  walks  shaded  with  orange-,  citron-,  and  mul- 
berry-trees, that  in  this  sheltered  spot,  screened  from 
the  rude  winds  of  the  north,  grew  as  luxuriantly  as 
in  a  more  southern  latitude.  One  of  these  alleys  led 
to  a  light  and  tasteful  summer-house,  the  ruins  of 
which  may  be  detected  by  the  traveller  among  the 
rubbish  that  covers  the  ground  at  the  present  day. 
Another  walk,  bordered  with  cypresses,  led  to  a  gate 
which  opened  into  the  neighbouring  forest,  where  two 
cows  were  pastured  that  supplied  milk  for  the  emperor's 
dairy. 

Charles  took  for  his  bed-chamber  the  north-eastern 
room  on  the  second  floor,  contiguous  to  the  chapel, 
which,  indeed,  was  the  part  of  the  monastery  against 
which  his  mansion  was  erected.  The  apartment  was  so 
situated  that  a  window,  or  glass  door,  opened  from  it 
directly  into  the  chancel,  giving  him,  while  he  lay  in 
bed,  a  complete  view  of  the  high  altar,  and  enabling 
him,  when  confined  to  his  chamber,  to  take  part  in  the 
service.  In  the  opposite  comer  of  the  building  was  the 
cabinet  where  he  passed  the  day  in  transacting  business, 
which  still  followed  him  to  Yuste,  and  in  receiving 
envoys  and  visitors  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him  in  his  retirement. 

The  northern  chambers  must  have  been  dark  and 
dreary,  with  no  light  but  what  found  its  way  under  the 
deep  porticos  that  protected  the  sides  of  the  dwelling. 
But  on  the  south  the  rooms  lay  open  to  the  sun,  and 
looked  pleasantly  down  upon  the  garden.  Here  the 
vines,  clambering  up  the  wails,  hung  their  coloured 
tassels  around  the  casements,  and  the  white  blossoms 
of  the  orange- trees,  as  they  were  shaken  by  the  breeze, 
filled  the  apartment  with  delicious  odours.  From  the 
windows  the  eye  of  the  monarch  ranged  over  a  mag- 
nificent prospect.  Far  above  rose  the  bold  peaks  of 
the  sierra,  dark  with  its  forests  of  chestnut  and  oak. 
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while  below,  for  many  a  league,  was  spread  out  the 
luxuriant  savannah,  like  a  sea  of  verdure,  its  gay  colours 
contrasting  with  the  savage  character  of  the  scenery 
that  surrounded  it.  Charles,  who  had  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature  as  well  as  in  art,  loved  to  gaze 
upon  this  landscape;  and  in  the  afternoon  he  would 
frequently  take  his  seat  in  the  western  gallery,  when 
warm  with  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  as  it  was 
sinking  in  glory  behind  the  mountains. 

Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  was  careful  to  guard  him- 
self against  cold,  always  travelling  with  his  stove,  and 
causing  chimneys  to  be  built  in  houses  where  he  pro- 
longed his  residence.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not 
omit  this  practice  in  a  place  like  Tuste,  where  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  fire-places,  al- 
though little  in  vogue  among  the  natives,  as  important 
as  in  a  colder  region.  He  had  chimneys  constructed 
for  every  room  in  the  house.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to 
possess  the  constitution  of  a  salamander,  and  usually 
kept  his  apartment  in  a  sort  of  furnace-heat,  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  his  household.  With  all  this, 
and  with  the  further  appliances  of  furs  and  wrappings 
of  eider-down,  he  would  often  complain,  especially 
when  the  gout  was  on  him,  that  he  was  chilled  to  the 
bone. 

The  furniture  and  decorations  of  Charles's  dwelling 
seem  not  to  have  been  altogether  in  keeping  with  the 
plainness  of  the  edifice.  Yet  Sandoval,  the  emperor's 
historian,  assures  us  that  ^^  the  apartments  were  so  ill 
provided  in  respect  to  these,  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  sacked  by  an  enemy,  instead  of  being  the  resi- 
dence of  a  great  monarch;  that  the  walls  were  hung 
with  nothing  better  than  black  cloth,  as  if  for  mourning, 
and  with  this  only  in  his  bed-chamber ;  that  he  had  but 
one  arm-chair,  or  rather  half  a  chair,  so  old  and  rickety 
that  it  would  not  have  fetched  four  reals  at  auction; 
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finally,  fhat  his  wardrode  was  on  fhe  same  humble 
scale,  consisting  of  a  single  black  suit,  and  that  of  poor 
quality."  The  same  account,  with  more  or  less  varia- 
tion, is  echoed  by  Vera  y  Figueroa,  Valparayso,  Strada, 
and  other  writers  of  authority.  That  Charles  had  not 
much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  dress  may  well  be 
believed  ;  for  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had 
been  singularly  indifferent  to  his  apparel.  "  When  he 
rode  into  the  towns,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  amidst  a 
brilliant  escort  of  courtiers  and  cavaUers,  the  emperor's 
person  was  easy  to  be  distinguished,  among  the  crowd, 
by  the  plainness  of  his  attire."  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  he  dressed  wholly  in  black.  Soger  Ascham,  who 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  by  him  in  his  privy  cham- 
ber some  five  years  before  his  abdication,  says  that  the 
emperor  ^^  had  on  a  gown  of  black  taffety,  and  looked 
somewhat  like  the  parson  at  Epurstone."  His  natural 
parsimony  came  in  aid  of  his  taste.  It  is  told  of  him 
that  once,  being  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naumburg,  he  took  off  his  new  velvet  cap,  and 
remained  uncovered  while  he  sent  into  the  town  for  an 
old  one.  "  Poor  emperor,"  thought  one  of  the  com- 
pany, who  tells  the  anecdote,  "  spending  tons  of  gold 
on  his  wars,  and  standing  bareheaded  in  the  rain  for 
the  sake  of  his  velvet  bonnet ! "  The  reflection  is  a 
natural  one,  but  not  more  natural  than  the  inconsistency 
which  gave  rise  to  it. 

That  Charles  was  not  altogether  unmindful  of  his 
wearing-apparel  in  Yuste  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  his  wardrobe  contained  no  less  than  sixteen  robes 
of  silk  and  velvet,  lined  with  ermine,  or  eider-down,  or 
the  soft  hair  of  the  Barbary  goat.  As  to  the  furniture 
and  upholstery  of  his  apartments,  how  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  reports  so  carelessly  circulated  about 
these,  may  be  gathered  from  a  single  glance  at  the  in- 
ventory of  his  effects,  prepared  by  Quixada  and  Gaztelu 
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soon  after  their  master's  death.  Among  the  items  ure 
find  carpets  from  Turkey  and  Alcaraz,  canopies  of  vel- 
yet  and  other  stuffs,  hangings  of  fine  black  cloth,  which, 
since  his  mother's  death,  he  had  always  chosen  for  his 
own  bedroom;  while  the  remaining  apartments  were 
provided  with  no  less  than  twenty-five  suits  of  tapestry, 
from  the  looms  of  Flanders,  richly  embroidered  with 
figures  of  animals,  and  with  landscapes.  Instead  of 
the  crazy  seat  that  is  spoken  of,  we  find,  besides  a 
number  of  sofas  and  chairs  of  carved  walnut,  half  a 
dozen  arm-chairs  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  two 
others,  of  a  more  elaborate  workmanship,  for  the  em- 
peror's especial  use.  One  of  these  was  garnished  with 
six  cushions  and  a  footstool,  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  tender  joints,  and  the  other  well  stuffed  and  pro- 
vided with  handles,  by  which,  without  annoyance  to 
himself,  he  could  be  borne  out  upon  the  terrace,  where, 
in  fine  weather,  he  often  preferred  to  take  his  repasts. 
The  accommodations  of  his  sleeping-apai-tment  showed 
an  equal  attention  to  his  personal  comfort ;  for,  besides 
two  beds,  of  different  dimensions,  we  find  such  an  ample 
supply  of  bolsters,  pillows,  blankets,  and  bed-gear  of 
all  descriptions  as  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the 
most  ambitious  housekeeper. 

With  the  article  of  plate  he  was  no  less  generously 
provided,  though  we  are  assiu'ed  by  the  authorities 
above  quoted  that  he  had  but  three  or  foiu*  pieces, 
and  those  of  the  plainest  pattern.  The  service  of  his 
oratory  was  uncommonly  ample,  and  was  mostly  of 
silver-gilt.  His  table-service  was  also  of  silver,  as  were 
the  articles  for  his  toilet,  the  vases,  the  pitchers,  the 
basins,  and  even  the  humblest  utensil  in  his  bed- 
chamber. The  vessels  in  his  apothecary's  room  were  of 
the  same  precious  material,  as  well  as  most  of  the  articles 
in  the  pantry  and  the  kitchen.  Among  the  different 
pieces  of  plate  we  find  some  of  pure  gold,  and  others 
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especially  noted  for  their  curiouB  workmanship;  and, 
as  this  was  an  age  in  which  the  art  of  working  the 
precious  metals  was  carried  to  the  highest  perfection, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  some  of  the  finest  specimens  had 
come  into  the  emperor's  possession.  The  whole  amount 
of  plate  was  estimated  at  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
thousand  ounces  in  weight. 

The  emperor's  inventory  makes  no  great  display  of 
jewels.  Such  trinkets,  worthless  in  the  monastery,  he 
left  to  those  who  had  still  their  showy  parts  to  play  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  He  brought  with  him,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  richly-mounted  caskets  of  gold,  silver, 
and  enamel,  containing  different  articles  which  still  had 
value  in  his  eyes.  Among  these  were  several  collars 
and  badges  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  proud  Burgun- 
dian  order  of  which  the  Spanish  sovereign  was  now 
the  head.  But  most  of  these  jewelled  coffers  were  filled 
with  relics  or  amulets.  Among  the  former  was  a  bit  ol 
the  true  cross.  It  afterwards  passed  as  a  precious  legacy 
to  Philip ;  as  did  also  the  contents  of  another  casket,  a 
crucifix  which  his  mother,  the  empress  Isabella,  had  in 
her  hands  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  which  was  after- 
wards to  solace  the  last  moments  of  her  husband  and 
her  son.  Tlie  other  boxes  were  chiefly  devoted  to  talis- 
mans, which  the  superstition  of  the  times  had  invested 
with  marvellous  properties  for  warding  off  disease. 
There  were  stones  set  in  gold,  sure  styptics  for  stop- 
ping blood;  nine  English  rings,  a  specific  against 
crump;  a  blue  stone,  richly  chased,  for  expelling  the 
gout ;  four  bezoar  stones,  in  gold  settings,  of  singular 
efiicacy  in  curing  the  plague ;  and  other  charms  of  the 
same  kind.  It  may  surprise  one  that  a  person  of  so 
strong  a  mind  as  Charles  the  Fifth  should  have  yielded 
so  far  to  the  popular  superstition  as  to  put  faith  in  such 
tnmipery.  That  he  did  so  is  evident  from  the  care 
with   which  he  prc^served  these  amulets,  and  from  his 
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sending  one  of  them — ^a  bezoar  stone — ^to  his  chamber- 
lain Yan  Male,  when  supposed  to  be  ill  of  the  plague. 
Yet  this  should  not  be  set  down  so  much  to  superstition 
as  to  the  credulity  which  grew  out  of  an  ignorance  of 
the  real  properties  of  matter, — an  ignorance  which  the 
emperor  *  shared  with  the  best-instructed  men  of  the 
age,  who,  in  whatever  related  to  physical  science,  were 
constantly  betrayed  into  errors  of  which  a  school-boy 
at  the  present  day  would  be  ashamed. 

There  was  one  decoration  for  his  dwelling  which  the 
abdicated  monarch  brought  with  him  to  Yuste,  of  more 
worth  than  his  plate  or  his  jewels.  This  was  a  smiall  but 
choice  collection  of  pictures,  some  of  which  ranked  as  the 
noblest  masterpieces  of  art.  They  were  variously  painted, 
on  canvas,  wood,  and  stone,  mostly  of  the  size  of  life, 
and  hung  in  rich  frames  round  the  walls  of  his  apart- 
ments. Some  were  in  miniature,  and  among  these  were 
no  less  than  three  of  the  empress ;  while  an  elaborate 
altar-piece,  displaying  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Child  was  ornamented  with  gold  medallions  that  con- 
tained likenesses  of  the  different  members  of  the  imperial 
family. 

But  the  gems  of  the  collection  were  eight  paintings 
from  the  pencil  of  Titian.  Charles  was  a  true  lover  of 
art,  and,  for  a  crowned  head,  no  contemptible  connoisseur. 
He  fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  great  Venetian, 
had  him  often  near  his  person  at  the  court,  and  at 
all  times  delighted  to  do  homage  to  his  genius.  There 
is  a  story  that  on  one  occasion  the  monarch  picked  up  a 
pencil  which  Titian  had  dropped  while  painting,  and  re- 
stored it  to  him,  saying  that  ^^  so  great  an  artist  should 
be  served  by  an  emperor.''  This  is  too  like  some  well- 
attested  anecdotes  of  Charles  to  be  rejected  as  altogether 
improbable.  However  this  may  be,  he  showed  his  esti- 
mation of  the  artist  by  conferring  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  by  assigning  him  a  yearly  pension  on 
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the  revenues  of  Naples,  of  two  hundred  gold  crowns.  He 
may  be  thought  to  have  done  some  yiolenoe  to  his  nature^ 
moreover,  by  never  paying  him  a  less  sum  than  eight 
hundred  crowns  for  each  of  his  portraits.  There  were 
several  of  himself  at  Yuste,  from  the  hand  of  Titian ; 
one  a  full-length,  representing  the  emperor  in  complete 
mail.  He  was  painted  many  times  by  the  Venetian 
artist ;  for  it  was  by  his  pencil  that  he  desired  his  like- 
ness should  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  He  had  his 
wish.  Some  of  these  portraits  are  among  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  Italian  art ;  and  the  emperor  lives  immortal 
on  the  canvas  of  Titian,  no  less  than  in  the  pages  of 
history. 

There  are  several  pictures  also  of  the  empress  by  the 
same  master;  and  others  of  Philip  and  the  different 
members  of  the  royal  family.  But  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  collection,  and  one  that  Charles  had  caused  to  be 
painted  a  few  years  before,  that  he  might  take  it  with 
him  to  his  retreat,  was  the  celebrated  "  Gloria,"  in  which 
he  appears  with  the  empress  in  the  midst  of  the  heavenly 
host,  and  supported  by  angels,  in  an  attitude  of  solemn 
adoration.  This  superb  picture,  which,  after  the  monarch's 
death,  accompanied  his  remains  to  the  Escorial,  is  re- 
ported by  tradition  to  have  been  placed  over  the  great 
altar  in  the  church  of  Yuste.  That  this  was  the  case  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  size  of  the  painting,  which 
made  it  better  suited  to  a  church  than  a  private  apart- 
ment. In  the  space  above  the  altar,  Charles  could, 
moreover,  readily  see  it  through  the  window  of  his 
chamber ;  and  from  his  sick-bed  his  eyes  might  still  rest 
on  th(^  f  eatur(\s  of  the  sainted  being  who  had  been  dearest 
to  him  on  earth. 

TluTc  were  other  pictures  by  different  artists,  the 
principal  of  whom  was  "  Master  Michael,"  as  he  is 
termed,  respecting  whose  identity  historians  are  some- 
what puzzled.     The  subjects  of  his  pieces  were  chiefly 
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of  a  religious  character,  and  celebrated  different  pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  Our  Lord.  The  whole  collection 
was  one  well  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  monarch 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  the  world  to 
a  life  of  holy  meditation.  While  surrounded  by  the 
images  of  those  who  were  associated  in  his  memory 
with  the  most  tender  recollections,  his  religious  sensi- 
bilities were  kindled  by  the  sight  of  those  scenes  which 
commemorated  the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of  his 
Saviour. 

Charles  had  brought  but  a  meagre  array  of  books 
to  adorn  his  shelves  at  Tuste.  He  was  never  a  great 
reader.  His  life  had  been  too  busy  to  allow  the  leisure 
for  it.  It  was  his  misfortune  in  his  youth  not  to  have 
acquired  a  fondness  for  books, — ^that  best  source  of 
enjoyment  in  prosperity,  as  it  is  the  unfailing  solace  in 
the  hour  of  trouble.  The  learned  Adrian  of  Utrecht  was, 
indeed,  his  preceptor.  But  Chi^vres,  the  politic  Flemish 
minister  who  had  the  direction  of  his  affairs,  considered 
letters  as  belonging  to  gownsmen,  and  that  a  prinoe 
could  better  bestow  his  time  on  manly  and  chivalrous 
exercises.  Charles's  whole  library  did  not  exceed  thirty- 
one  volumes.  These  were  mostly  of  a  religious  character, 
as  psalters,  missals,  breviaries,  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Meditations  of  St.  Augustine.  Of 
the  Consolations  of  Boethius — a  work  once  so  popular 
— ^there  were  copies  in  three  different  languages.  He 
had  a  few  scientific  works,  among  them  the  Almagesta 
of  Ptolemy,  which  contained  whatever  was  known,  or 
rather  not  known,  of  astronomy  in  that  day. 

One  might  have  expected  that  history,  at  least,  would 
have  found  favour  with  the  emperor.  But  he  was  too 
busy  in  furnishing  materials  for  history  to  find  time  for 
reading  it.  He  possessed  a  fragment  of  the  unfinished 
manuscript  of  Florian  de  Ocampo's  Crdnica  de  EspaHa ; 
a  work  in  which  the  author,  starting  from  the  Deluge, 
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usual  with  the  Spanish  chronicler  in  that  day, — 
was  interrupted  by  death  before  he  had  groped  his  way 
through  the  Dark  Ages.  A  copy  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries graced  the  shelves.  But  it  was  in  an  Italian 
translation,  as  Charles  had  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Latin.  He  took  more  pleasure  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  his  friend  the  Grand  Commander  Avila, 
which  celebrated  the  wars  in  Germany  in  which  the 
emperor  played  the  principal  part. 

But  the  work  which  had  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
monarch  was  a  French  poem,  ^^Le  ChevaUer  Dilihiri^'^ 
which  had  great  success  in  its  day.  It  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  celebrating  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  especially  that  prince  of  fire-eaters,  Charles 
the  Bold.  The  emperor,  pleased  with  the  work,  and  the 
more  so,  no  doubt,  that  it  commemorated  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  own  ancestral  line,  had  formerly  amused  his 
leisure  hours  by  turning  it  into  Spanish.  He  afterwards 
employed  his  chamberlain,  William  Van  Male,  to  revise 
it  and  correct  the  style  for  him.  Thus  piuified,  it  was 
handed  over  to  a  poet  of  the  court,  named  AcuiLa,  who 
forthwith  did  it  into  set  Castilian  verse. 

Van  Male,  the  chamberlain,  who  had  thus  performed 
the  same  office  for  his  master  which  Voltaire  used  to 
intimate  he  had  rendered  to  Frederic  the  Great,  by 
saying  he  had  washed  out  the  king's  dirty  linen,  was  a 
person  who  held  too  important  a  place  in  the  emperor's 
household  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  He  was  bom 
in  Flanders,  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family.  He 
early  followed  the  wars,  and  took  service  under  the 
duke  of  Alva.  But  the  profession  of  arms  was  not 
suited  to  his  quiet  and  studious  tastes  ;  and  when  peace 
came  he  quitted  the  army,  with  the  design  of  entering 
the  Church.  The  poor  gentleman,  however,  had  no 
patron  to  push  him  forward  in  the  path  of  preferment, 
and,   satisfied    of    this,  he    gladly  embraced  an  ofEer| 
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which  ho  obtained  through  the  interest  of  Charles's 
minister,  De  Praedt,  of  the  post  of  chamberlain  in  the 
imperial  household. 

In  his  new  situation  Van  Male  was  necessarily 
brought  into  close  relations  with  his  master,  to  whom 
his  various  accomplishments  enabled  him  to  render 
other  services  than  those  strictly  demanded  by  his  office. 
When  Charles's  fingers  were  too  much  crippled  by 
gout  to  hold  the  pen,  the  chamberlain  acted  as  his 
secretary,  and  sometimes  wrote  his  despatches.  If  the 
monarch,  oppressed  with  care  or  tormented  by  bodily 
pain,  was  unable  to  compose  himself  to  sleep,  Van  Male 
beguiled  the  time  by  reading  aloud  to  him ;  and  many 
a  weary  hour,  and  often  far  into  the  night,  did  the 
chamberlain  stand  by  his  master's  bedside,  engaged  in 
his  unenviable  office.  It  was  in  such  intervals  as  he 
could  snatch,  during  this  occupation,  that  he  wrote 
those  letters  to  his  friend  the  minister  De  Praedt,  which 
have  recently  been  published,  and  which  throw  many 
gleams  of  light  on  the  emperor's  personal  character  and 
way  of  life.  In  their  constant  intercourse.  Van  Male's 
guileless  character,  his  integrity,  and  his  amiable  dis- 
position, won  the  regard  of  his  master,  who  seems  to 
have  honoured  him  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence 
than  any  other  of  his  household,  except  Quixada.  But 
for  all  that,  and  notwithstanding  the  important  services 
he  received  from  him,  Charles  did  little  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  chamberlain's  fortunes.  When  the  latter 
announced  that  he  was  about  to  marry,  the  emperor 
looked  graciously  on  the  plan,  and  favoured  him  with 
some  prudent  counsels  in  regard  to  his  housekeeping. 
The  simple-hearted  chamberlain  overflowed  with  grati- 
tude at  this  mark  of  condescension,  which  he  does  not 
fail  to  communicate  in  his  letters  to  De  Praedt.  But 
these  prudent  counsels  were  all  that  Charles  had  to  give 
him.     At  length  the  time  came  when  the  emperor  could 
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be  generous  to  Van  Male,  and  that  without  any  cost  to 
himself. 

He  determined  to  present  him  with  the  manuscript 
containing  the  Castilian  version  of  the  "  Chevalier 
DSl%b4rf.y^^  and  to  have  a  large  edition  of  it  struck  off 
at  once.  This  was  to  be  done  at  the  chamberlain's 
expense,  who  would  be  abundantly  remunerated  by  the 
sale  of  the  poem.  "It  will  put  five  hundred  gold 
crowns  into  his  pocket,"  exclaimed  a  wicked  wag,  the 
historian  Avila.  "And  William  is  well  entitled  to 
them,"  said  the  emperor,  "  for  he  has  sweat  hard  over 
the  work."  But  the  subject  of  the  royal  bounty  took 
a  very  different  view  of  the  matter.  Nothing  seemed 
certain  to  him  but  the  cost, — especially  as  Charles  posi- 
tively declined  to  propitiate  the  public  by  mdcing 
known  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  composition 
of  the  work.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  chamberlain 
protested.  His  master  would  not  be  balked  in  his 
generous  purpose,  and  in  that  same  year,  1655,  an 
edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  book  appeared 
from  the  press  of  Jean  Stecltz,  in  Antwerp.  Whether 
the  result  justified  the  ominous  presages  of  Van  Male, 
we  are  not  told.  He  was  one  of  the  Flemings  who 
followed  their  master  to  Tuste.  He  survived  him  but 
two  years ;  and,  as  there  is  no  appearance  that  his 
affairs  were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  at  the  time 
of  his  own  death,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
manuseript  of  the  "  Caballcro  Determinado "  proved 
a  gold-mine  to  him.  Charles  had  brought  with  him 
to  Yuste  two  copies  of  the  epic,  which  he  probably  re- 
garded with  more  complacency  than  that  with  which 
they  were  viewed  by  Van  Male.  One  was  in  the  origi- 
nal IVencli,  the  other  in  the  Castilian  version,  and  both 
W(Te  ornamented  with  coloured  drawings,  and  richly 
bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  clasps  and  comers  of 
silver,  like  many  of  the  other  books  in  the  collection. 
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The  imperial  household  consisted  of  about  fifty  per- 
sons— a  number  not  greater  than  belonged  to  the  family 
of  many  a  private  gentleman.  But  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  officials  intimated  the  state  maintained  in  the 
establishment.  There  were  the  major-domo,  the  almo- 
ner, the  physician,  the  apothecary,  the  secretary,  four 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe, 
and  the  like.  There  were  also  cooks,  confectioners, 
fruiterers,  bakers,  brewers,  gamekeepers,  and  a  number 
of  menials  for  the  inferior  offices.  Charles,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  retain 
the  services  of  some  of  the  more  distinguished  Flemings 
in  his  monastic  retreat.  Their  attachment  to  their 
master  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  them  renounce 
the  world  and  bury  themselves  in  the  solitudes  of  Yuste. 
With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  a  few  men  of  family 
and  education,  who  filled  the  higher  posts,  the  esta- 
blishment was  made  up  of  illiterate  persons,  suited  to 
the  humblest  station.  Even  one  of  the  chamberlains,  as 
we  gather  from  the  emperor's  will,  was  unable  either  to 
read  or  write. 

The  emperor's  family  was  variously  distributed. 
Quixada,  Gaztelu,  Moron,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
some  others  of  the  principal  attendants,  were  lodged  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Cuacos,  half  a  league  from 
the  monastery, — a  place,  as  the  secretary  pathetically 
complains,  "  even  worse  than  Yuste."  Much  the 
greater  number  found  accommodations  in  a  part  of  the 
new  cloisters,  to  which  the  avenues  from  the  rest  of 
the  monastery  were  carefully  closed,  while  easy  com- 
munications were  opened  with  "  the  palace."  Thus  the 
emperor's  establishment,  in  the  words  of  Mignet,  was 
complete  in  itself,  supplying  him  not  only  with  all  that 
was  required  in  the  way  of  personal  service,  but  with 
whatever  was  necessary  for  his  use, — from  the  bread 
for  his  table  to  the  various  medicines  for  his  maladies ; 
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from  the  wine  and  beer  of  hii  cellar  to  the  wax-li 
for  his  oratory. 

The  salariee  of  the  attendants  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  aervices.  Quixada,  aa  head  of  the 
establishment^  was  to  reoeiye  the  same  yearly  stipend 
with  that  assigned  to  the  marqnis  of  Denia,  who  had 
held  the  post  of  chamberlain  in  qneen  Joanna's  honse- 
hold.  The  amount  is  .not  stated.  Gazteln,  the  secre- 
tary, and  Mathys,  the  physician,  received  each  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  florins  a  year.  Moron  had  four  hun- 
dred florins,  as  master  of  the  wardrobe ;  Torriano,  the 
mechanician,  three  hundred  and  flfty ;  Yon  Male,  and 
the  other  chamberlains  of  the  flrst  class,  three  hundred 
each.  The  whole  amount  of  the  wages  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand  florins.^ 

Charles  had  estimated  his  probable  expenses  at  about 
sixteen  thousand  gold  ducato  a  year.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  require  twenty  thousand;  and  he 
ordered  the  secretary  Vazquez  to  remit  to  him  that 
amount^  in  quarterly  pajrments  of  five  thousand  each. 
Oaztelu  urged  the  importance  of  punctuality  in  the  re- 
mittances ;  for  ^^  the  emperor,''  he  said,  ^^  is  the  man  of 
aU  others  who  requires  to  be  served  with  punctuality ; 
and  the  least  want  of  it  causes  him  the  greatest  annoy- 
ance." One  might  have  thought  that  the  lord  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  would  have  long  been  familiar  with  such 
sources  of  annoyance. 

The  abdicated  monarch  had  reserved  for  himself  the 
proceeds  of  certain  taxes  called  los  sets  y  ome  al  miUar^ 


*  The  Flemish  florin,  according 
to  Mignet  (Charles-Quint,  p.  227), 
contained  an  amount  of  silver 
equivalent  to  that  of  six  francs 
ninety-seven  centimes  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  silver  has  greatly 
depreciated  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Taking  three  as  the  multiple 
indicating    the    depreciation,    the 


Flemish  florin  would  be  equal  to 
nearly  twenty-one  francs  of  the 
present  currency.  There  are  so 
many  embarrassments,  however,  in 
the  way  of  forming  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  value  of  money 
in  different  ages,  that  any  conclu- 
sion at  which  we  may  arrive  must 
be  received  with  diffidence. 
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and  a  right  in  the  mines  of  Guadalcanal.  These,  which 
were  of  silver,  and  situated  in  the  south,  not  far  from 
Cordova,  were  of  daily  increasing  value ;  though  it  was 
not  till  some  years  later,  when  leased  to  the  Fuggers 
of  Augsburg,  that  their  productiveness  was  fully  esta- 
blished. Besides  these  sources  of  revenue,  Charles  had 
laid  aside  for  himself  thirty  thousand  gold  ducats, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  fortress  of  Simancas.  His 
daughter  Joanna,  more  than  once,  when  hard  pushed 
for  money  for  the  public  service,  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  allow  her  to  borrow  from  this  hoard  on  the  faith  of 
the  national  credit.  But  her  father,  who  knew  from 
experience  that  government  paper  was  by  no  means 
as  good  as  gold,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  application, 
and  kept  his  treasure  untouched  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Charles's  way  of  life  at  Yuste  was  of  that  regular 
kind  to  have  been  expected  in  one  who  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  convent.  He  rose  early,  and  imme- 
diately breakfasted.  His  stomach  abhorred  a  vacuum, 
even  for  the  shortest  space  of  time.  When  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  his  confessor,  Father  Juan  de  Eegla, 
appeared.  The  history  of  this  man  affords  one  of  the 
many  examples  of  the  wise  policy  with  which  the 
Catholic  Church  opens  a  career  to  talent  and  desert 
wherever  found,  instead  of  making  rank  the  only  path 
to  preferment.  Eegla  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Aragonese 
peasant.  While  a  lad,  he  went  to  Saragossa,  where  he 
lived  for  some  time  on  charity,  especially  on  the  alms 
doled  out  at  the  convent  gate  of  St.  Engracia.  He 
performed  also  some  menial  offices ;  and  the  money  he 
thus  picked  up  he  spent  on  books.  The  brethren  of 
the  convent  aided  him  by  their  spiritual  teachings,  and 
by  their  recommendation  of  him  to  a  wealthy  patron, 
who  gave  him  the  charge  of  his  sons  in  the  University 
of  Salamanca.     Eegla  seems  to  have  fully  shared  in  all 
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the  advantages  for  education  afforded  by  this  seat  of 
science.  He  profited  by  them  to  the  utmost,  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  tongues,  espe- 
cially Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  went  still  deeper  into 
the  canon  law,  as  he  had  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  Church.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  entered  the 
order  of  St.  Jerome,  making  his  profession  in  the  old, 
familiar  convent  of  St.  Engracia.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  conformed  to 
the  discipline  of  the  society.  Though  a  subtle  and 
dexterous  casuist,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  great  suc- 
cess as  a  preacher.  But  he  was  the  most  popular  con- 
fessor in  Saragossa.  His  learning  and  exemplary  way 
of  life,  recommended  by  plausible  manners,  gradually 
acquired  for  him  such  consideration  with  the  brother- 
hood that  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prior  in  the 
veiy  convent  at  whose  gate  he  had  once  received 
charity. 

The  first  term  of  his  office  had  just  expired,  and  he 
was  about  to  be  re-elected  for  another,  when  he  received 
a  summons  to  attend  the  emperor  as  his  confessor  at 
Yuste.  However  gratifying  the  appointment  may  have 
been  to  his  feelings,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  to  re- 
main in  the  independent  position  which  he  held  as  head 
of  the  Jeronymite  monastery.  At  least,  he  showed  no 
alacrity  in  complying  with  the  summons.  When  at 
length  he  presented  himseK  before  the  emperor,  the 
latter,  who  had  been  impatient  of  his  delay,  inquired 
the  cause  of  it ;  to  which  the  Jeronymite,  with  a  down- 
cast look,  replied,  "  It  was  because  he  did  not  think 
himself  worthy,  or  indeed  qualified,  to  take  charge  of 
his  majesty's  conscience."  Charles,  who  perhaps  did 
not  give  the  monk  credit  for  as  much  humility  as  he 
professed,  told  him  to  take  courage  ;  "for,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  had  five  learned  divines,  who  have  been  busy  with 
my  conscience  for  this  year  past  in  Flanders ;  and  all 
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with  which  you  will  have  to  concern  yourself  will  be 
my  life  in  Yuste." 

The  meek  and  austere  deportment  of  the  confessor 
soon  established  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  mon- 
arch, who,  in  one  instance,  showed  him  a  singular 
proof  of  consideration.  He  not  only  allowed,  but  com- 
manded, Eegla  to  be  seated  in  his  presence, — ^an  act  of 
condescension  which  greatly  scandalized  the  loyal  Quix- 
ada,  who  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  an  indignity  that  a 
poor  friar  should  thus  be  placed  on  a  level  with  his 
august  sovereign.  Regla  himself  felt  the  awkwardness 
of  his  situation,  for  much  the  same  etiquette  was 
observed  towards  Charles  in  his  retirement  as  when 
on  the  imperial  throne.  The  monk  saw  the  odium  to 
which  his  master's  favour  would  expose  him ;  and  on 
his  knees  he  besought  the  emperor  to  allow  him  to 
stand  in  his  presence.  "  When  any  one  enters  tho 
room,  it  makes  me  feel,"  said  the  poor  man,  ^^  like  a 
criminal  on  the  scaffold,  dressed  in  his  san-benitoy 
^'  Be  in  no  pain  about  that,"  said  Charles  to  him : 
"  you  are  my  father-confessor.  I  am  glad  that  people 
should  find  you  sitting  when  they  come  into  the  room ; 
and  it  does  not  displease  me,"  he  coolly  added,  "  that 
you  should  change  countenance  sometimes  at  being 
found  so." 

Notwithstanding  this  show  of  deference  to  his  con- 
fessor, or  to  the  cloth,  Begla  soon  found  that  humility 
was  not  a  cardinal  virtue  of  his  royal  penitent,  and 
that,  if  he  had  resigned  the  sceptre,  he  still  retained  a 
full  measure  of  the  imperious  temper  with  which  he 
had  swayed  it.  On  one  occasion,  the  monk  having 
gone  on  his  own  affairs  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Plasencia,  Charles,  as  soon  as  he  learned  it,  sent  a 
courier  to  order  him  back.  "  I  would  have  you  know, 
brother  Juan,"  said  the  emperor  to  him  on  his  return, 
that  it  is  my  pleasure  you  go  not  hence  without  my 
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express  permission.  You  are  not  to  quit  me  for  a  single 
moment."  Regla  received  the  rebuke  with  patience, 
and  from  that  hour  never  left  the  monastery  so  long  as 
his  master  lived. 

After  the  confessor  had  assisted  Charles  in  his  morn- 
ing devotion,  the  latter  amused  himself  with  some 
occupation, — often  of  a  mechanical  kind,  for  which 
he  had  a  taste.  His  companion  at  these  times  was 
Torriano,  the  mechanician  whom  we  have  mentioned 
as  forming  one  of  the  household.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cremona,  in  Italy,  a  man  of  singular  ingenuity,  who 
afterwards  gained  himself  a  name  as  an  engineer  by 
the  construction  of  the  celebrated  hydraulic  works  of 
Toledo.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of 
timepieces,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  made  those  elaborate 
clocks  which  adorned  the  apartments  at  Yuste.  He 
was  engaged,  at  this  time,  on  an  astronomical  timepiece 
of  a  most  complicated  construction,  which  required 
more  than  three  years  for  its  completion.  Charles  is 
said  to  have  observed  the  progress  of  this  curious  piece 
of  mechanism  with  great  interest.  He  had  brought 
with  him  to  Yuste  a  number  of  watches  made  by  the 
same  hand.  Pocket-watches  were  a  great  rarity  at  that 
period,  for  their  invention  was  of  recent  date,  going 
back  no  farther  than  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Charles  had  a  passion  for  timepieces,  though  one 
might  have  thought  that  he  would  have  cared  little  for 
the  precise  measurement  of  the  hours  as  they  glided  away 
in  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  monastery.  The 
difficulty  which  he  found  in  adjusting  his  clocks  and 
watches  is  said  to  have  d^a^vn  from  the  monarch  a 
philosophical  reflection  on  the  absurdity  of  his  having 
attempted  to  bring  men  to  anything  like  uniformity 
of  belief  in  matters  of  faith,  when  he  could  not  make 
any  two  of  his  timepieces  agree  with  each  other.  But 
that  he  never  reached  the  degree  of  philosophy  required 
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for  such  a  reflection,  is  abundantly  shown  by  more  than 
one  sentiment  that  fell  from  his  pen,  as  well  as  his  lips, 
during  his  residence  at  Yuste. 

Charles  had  a  turn  for  the  mathematical  sciences; 
and  his  inventory  contains  a  number  of  geometrical  and 
other  instruments  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  his 
retreat.  In  the  catalogue  we  find,  moreover,  mention 
made  of  no  less  than  thirty-six  pairs  of  spectacles.  He 
had  a  decided  taste,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  talent,  for 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  when  in  Germany  had  invented 
a  carriage  for  his  own  accommodation,  in  which  he  used 
to  take  his  airings  in  the  country.  He  would  often 
amuse  himself  with  Torriano  in  making  little  puppets, — 
soldiers  performing  their  exercises,  girls  dancing  with 
their  tambourines,  and,  if  the  accoimt  be  true,  wooden 
birds  that  could  fly  in  and  out  at  the  window ! — all 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  monks,  savoured  of 
necromancy.  But  what  satisfied  them  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Torriano  was  an  adept  in  the  black  art  was  his 
invention  of  a  hand-mill  small  enough  to  be  tucked 
away  in  the  sleeve  of  a  friar,  but  of  suflScient  power  to 
grind  enough  meal  in  a  day  to  feed  a  man  for  a  week. 
It  may  have  been  some  such  piece  of  witchcraft  that 
furnished  an  argument  for  his  prosecution  afterwards  by 
the  Holy  Office. 

At  ten  o'clock  some  of  the  emperor's  ayudas  de 
edmara  or  of  his  barberos — gentlemen  of  the  chamber 
of  the  first  and  second  class— came  to  assist  him  at  his 
toilette.  At  noon  he  heard  mass.  When  well  enough, 
he  always  attended  the  service  in  person,  occupying 
his  place  in  the  choir.  At  other  times  he  would  sit  at 
his  chamber-window,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  opened 
on  the  chancel,  where  the  clear,  sonorous  tones  of  his 
voice  might  be  heard  mingling  with  those  of  the  chor- 
isters below.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for  music,  and 
understood  the  principles  of  the  art.     When  on  the 
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throne,  the  music  of  his  chapel  was  unsurpassed  bj 
that  of  any  church  in  Christendom.  On  his  coming  to 
Yuste,  the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken  to  select  for 
him  the  best  voices  from  the  different  convents  of  the 
order.  No  person  was  admitted  into  the  choir  except 
those  who  regularly  belonged  to  it.  On  one  occasion 
a  professional  singer  from  Plasencia  having  joined  in 
the  chant,  the  unaccustomed  tones  soon  drew  the  em- 
peror's attention;  and  the  intruder  was  compelled  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Charles  had  a  quick  ear;  and 
sometimes,  when  a  false  note  jarred  on  it,  he  would 
break  into  a  passion,  and  salute  the  offender  with  one 
of  those  scurrilous  epithets  which  he  had  picked  up 
in  the  wars,  and  which  were  much  better  suited  to  a 
military  life  than  to  a  monastic. 

Immediately  after  mass  he  dined, — an  important 
meal,  which  occupied  much  time  with  him  always,  at 
the  convent  as  well  as  at  the  court.  At  Yuste  he  still 
retained  the  unsocial  privilege  claimed  by  royalty  of 
eating  alone.  He  beguiled  the  time,  however,  by  con- 
versing with  some  one  of  his  household  who  was  present 
during  the  repast.  Sometimes  it  was  Mathys,  the  phy- 
sician, a  man  of  science,  but  who  unfortunately  did  not 
possess  tlie  authority  exercised  by  Sancho  Panza's  island- 
doctor,  to  order  off  the  unwholesome  dishes  from  the 
table.  Sometimes  it  was  the  learned  chamberlain,  Van 
Male,  who  was  present.  Frequently  both  remained ;  and 
the  emperor  conversed  with  them  on  different  topics, 
usually  those  relating  to  science, — to  anything  but 
polities.  The  subject  often  turned  on  natural  history, 
of  which  Charles  was  fond,  when  Pliny  would,  of  course, 
be  cited  as  sovereign  authority  ;  and,  if  a  passage  chanced 
to  puzzle  the  disputants,  the  confessor — a  good  scholar, 
as  we  have  seen — would  sometimes  be  sent  for  to  settle 
the  dispute. 

After  dinner,  the  monk  read  to  his  master  some  por- 
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tion  of  St.  Bernard  or  St.  Jerome,  pausing  frequently 
while  his  auditor  made  a  running  commentary  on  the 
text ;  80  that  the  exercise,  as  the  narrator  adds,  partook 
rather  of  the  nature  of  "a  sweet  and  heavenly  com- 
munion." At  other  times  the  conversation  turned  on 
lighter  and  more  familiar  topics.  Then  came  a  short 
jnesta  ;  after  which  the  emperor  repaired  to  the  church, 
where  three  days  in  the  week  he  listened  to  a  discourse 
from  one  of  his  chaplains.  There  were  three  of  these, 
men  selected  for  their  piety  and  learning  from  the  differ- 
ent houses  of  the  order.  Among  the  number  Fray 
Francisco  de  Villalva  was  especially  endowed  with  a 
rare  and  touching  eloquence,  which  made  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  day ;  and,  as  his  dis- 
courses found  great  favour  with  Charles,  he  was  selected 
to  deliver  the  sermon  much  oftener  than  either  of  his 
brethren.  Occasionally  assistance  was  not  refused  from 
other  quarters ;  and  if  any  member  of  the  order  belonging 
to  some  other  convent,  who  had  a  gift  for  preaching, 
happened  to  visit  Yuste,  he  was  invited  to  mount  the 
pulpit  and  display  his  eloquence  before  the  emperor. 
Whenever  there  was  preaching,  Charles  made  it  a  point  to 
be  present.  If  prevented  by  illness,  or  by  the  necessity 
of  preparing  despatches  for  Brussels  or  Yalladolid,  he 
expected  to  hear  from  his  confessor,  on  the  same  evening, 
a  full  report  of  the  discourse. 

On  the  other  afterroons  of  the  week  he  listened  to 
some  portion  of  the  Scriptures  from  Fray  Bernardo  de 
Salinas,  a  learned  divine,  who  had  received  his  degree 
of  doctor  from  the  University  of  Paris.  The  part  most 
frequently  selected  for  this  exercise  was  the  Epistle 
to  the  Eomans,  which  the  emperor  preferred,  says  a 
monkish  historian,  as  containing  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  the  other  epistles  and  comprehending 
within  itself  all  the  sound  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the 
Churoh.     The  remainder  of  the   day  he  was  occupied 
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wilih  nuh  aAun  m  dnmed  hb  attentioii.  After  rm^ 
peora^  and  belora  retiring  to  rest^  lie  rebefllmL  hinMll 
with  a  sapper,  in  which  fid^  dreBMd  in  some  liA 
wholeBcnne  W17,  was  pretty  more  to  nuke  part  of  the  repast 
A  religions  sentimenti  which  nnliqvpily  was  deefdy 
tmotmed  with  bagotry,  ky  at  the  basis  of  Ghaxles's 
ohaiaoter,  as  was  shown  in  the  busiest  parts  of  his  life^ 
no  less  than  in  his  retiramenl  He  had  ever  paid  dne 
attrition  to  the  solemnities  of  the  Ghorch,  and  was 
anxious  to  show  his  respect  for  its  ministers.  On  one 
occasion,  when  attending  divine  service  in  Ihe  du^ 
of  the  XTnivendly  of  AkaU,  he  dedioed  to  take  tiie 
throne  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  took  his 
seat  with  the  canonS|  saying  Ihat  '^he  oonld  find  no 
better  place  than  among  sudi  reverend  and  learned 
divines."  After  the  death  of  the  raipress,  he  heard 
a  private  mass  for  her  every  di^  as  soon  as  he  had 
risen ;  and  when  he  had  despiddied  the  business  of  Ihe 
audience-chamber  he  repaired  to  the  chapel  and  heard 
mass  there  in  public  At  Yuste  he  caused  four  masses 
to  be  performed  every  day;  two  for  the  souls  of  his 
parents,  another  for  his  wife,  and  a  fourth  for  himsdf, 
at  which  last  he  was  always  present.  He  seemed  desirous^ 
on  all  occasions,  to  manifest  the  earnestness  of  his  devo- 
tion. When  one  of  the  brethren,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
abashed  by  the  emperor's  presence,  hesitated  to  sprinkle 
him  with  the  holy  water,  he  took  the  hyssop  from  the 
monk  and  scattered  the  drops  liberally  over  himself, 
saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  father,  you  must  do  in  future, 
and  without  any  fear."  On  Gtood  Friday,  when  the  con- 
vent was  assembled  to  adore  the  Cross,  Charles  appeared 
with  his  household,  who  applied  the  scourge  briskly  to 
themselves,  as  they  followed  their  master.  He  allowed 
the  monks  to  take  precedence ;  and,  though  so  feeble  at 
the  time  as  to  require  the  support  of  his  attendants,  he 
insisted  on  going  through  all  the  ceremonies  practised  by 
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the  brethren,  prostrating  himself  thrice  on  the  ground, 
before  saluting  the  cross  with  his  lips. 

Charles  was  pimctual — as  far  as  his  health  per- 
mitted him — in  observing  the  fasts  and  festivals  of 
the  Church.  His  infirmities  excused  him,  to  some  ex- 
tent, from  the  former.  In  1554  he  had  obtained  a  bull 
from  Julius  the  Third,  granting  him  a  dispensation  for 
breaking  his  fast  even  on  the  mornings  when  he  was  to 
take  the  sacrament.  In  the  terms  of  the  instrument, 
"he  was  discharged  from  any  scruples  of  conscience 
that  he  might  experience  for  having  done  this  at  any 
time  before,  with  a  complete  dispensation  for  the 
future ; "  and  this  was  granted  him,  it  was  said,  "  not 
only  on  account  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  but  of 
the  pious  zeal  with  which  he  had  ever  stood  forth  as  the 
defender  of  the  Catholic  faith." 

But,  though  Charles  was  excused  by  his  infirmities 
from  keeping  the  fasts  of  the  Church,  he  was  very  strict 
in  enforcing  the  observance  of  them  by  his  people.  He 
was  no  less  so  in  requiring  their  attention  to  other  religious 
ordinances.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  when  all  his  house- 
hold were  expected  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  he  might 
be  seen  standing  on  the  upper  steps  of  the  altar,  taking 
note  that  no  one  of  the  number  was  absent.  He  set  an 
edifying  example  in  his  own  person.  Every  Friday  in 
Lent  he  took  his  place  in  the  choir;  and  after  the 
ceremonies  were  finished,  and  the  monks  had  ex- 
tinguished their  tapers,  the  emperor  followed  their 
example,  and  applied  the  lash  with  such  good  will  to 
his  back  and  shoulders  that  it  was  stained  with  his 
blood.  The  scourges  which  he  used  were  preserved  in  a 
coffer,  among  other  relics  and  precious  memorials  of  his 
father's  piety,  by  Philip  the  Second,  and  by  that  monarch 
bequeathed  to  his  imbecile  son  and  successor,  Philip  the 
Third. 

While  Charles  was  thus  mindful  of  the  lugubrious 
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earemonieo  of  the  Cihurch,  ha  did  not  allow  its  festivals 
to  pass  unheeded.  The  most  interesting  ci  these,  from 
its  connection  with  his  personal  history,  was  ^b»/ite  of 
St  Matthias.  The  twenly-foorth  of  Febroarjr,  the  day 
of  this  apostle,  was  as  important  an  epoch  in  (Jharles's 
life  as  die  third  of  September  was  in  that  ci  Oliyer 
CromweH  It  was  the  day  on  whioh  the  emperor  was 
bom;  that  on  whidi  he  won  the  great  victory  of  Pavia 
over  his  rival,  Francis  the  First;  that  on  which  he 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope  at  Bologna; 
and,  finally,  it  was  the  birthday  of  his  natoral  son,  the 
ftunous  John  of  Austria.  So  froitful  an  anniversary 
eonld  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded  by  the  monarch, 
who  ever  held  his  patron,  St.  Matthias  in  the  greatest 
honour.  The  pope  had  granted  an  indulgence  to  all 
who  should  be  in  the  same  place  with  the  emperor  on  that 
day,  or  even  where  his  remains  were,  after  death. 

Qiarles  continued  to  observe  tiie  fiU  of  St.  Matthias 
at  Yuste  with  the  same  solemnity,  if  not  with  the  same 
pomp,  as  when  upon  the  throna  On  the  morning  of 
that  day  he  appeared  in  the  chapel  richly  attired,  with 
the  superb  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  hanging  from 
his  neck.  He  was  attended  by  his  household,  all 
dressed  in  their  gala  suits  for  the  occasion.  After 
high  mass  had  been  performed  Charles  approached  the 
altar,  and,  kneeling  down,  returned  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  countless  blessings  that  had  been 
heaped  on  his  head.  He  then  laid  his  gift  reverentiy 
on  the  altar,  consisting  of  as  many  gold  pieces  as  he 
had  numbered  years  of  his  life.  After  this  came  a 
sermon  from  Father  Yillalva.  But  the  church  was  im- 
able  to  contain  half  of  those  who  had  come  to  celebrate 
the  jubilee.  They  had  gathered  from  forty  leagues  round, 
to  profit  by  the  indulgence,  and  to  see  the  great  emperor 
who  had  exchanged  the  pomps  of  the  world  for  a  life  of 
penitence  and  prayer  in  the  solitudes  of  Estremadura. 
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An  altar  was  raised  in  the  open  fields,  not  far  from  the 
garden  gate,  where  mass  was  performed ;  and  while  the 
discourse  was  going  on  in  the  neighbouring  church, 
another  was  delivered  from  a  pulpit  under  the  shadows 
of  the  famous  walnut-tree  of  Yuste,  which  still  throws 
its  gigantic  arms  over  the  spot  where  the  multitudes 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  St.  Matthias. 

Another  anniversary,  which  derives  its  interest  from 
its  connection  with  the  emperor's  cloister  life,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  This  was  the  third  of  February,  St  Bias's 
day,  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Yuste.  A  singular  cir- 
cumstance gave  a  peculiar  character  to  the  celebration  of 
it.  When  Charles  had  nearly  completed  a  year  of  his 
residence,  the  master  of  the  novices  told  Moron,  the 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  that  he  must  learn  from  the 
emperor  whether  he  was  contented  with  his  way  of  life 
and  was  willing  to  make  his  profession ;  for,  after  the 
year  had  passed,  he  would  not  be  allowed,  by  the  rules 
of  the  order,  to  leave  the  convent.  The  Jeronymite,  as 
the  chronicler  tells  us,  hardly  expected  that  this  would 
be  reported  to  the  emperor.  But  the  latter,  when  it  was 
repeated  by  Moron,  took  it  in  good  part,  and,  though 
labouring  at  that  time  imder  an  attack  of  the  gout, 
determined  to  enter  into  the  humour  of  the  thing.  He  an- 
nounced, accordingly,  that  he  was  well  content  with  the 
convent,  and,  if  the  brethren  were  contented  with  him, 
they  might  consider  him  as  having  professed  from  that 
hour. 

He  then  inquired  what  ceremonies  were  necessary 
on  the  occasion.  He  was  told  the  first  step  was  to  ex- 
amine into  the  lineage  of  the  candidate,  and  see  if  he 
were  of  the  "  blue  blood," — sangre  azul^ — that  is,  with- 
out taint  of  Moorish  or  Jewish  ancestry.  The  pedigree 
of  his  majesty  made  such  an  inquiry  in  his  case  super- 
fluous. But  the  act  of  profession  required  to  be  celebrated 
with  certain  solemnities  that  could  not  so  well  be  dis- 
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pensed  with.  Charles  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
punctually  observed.  Accordingly,  on  St.  Bias's  day, 
mass  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel,  a  procession  was 
formed  of  all  the  brethren,  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  and  a 
sermon  was  pronounced  by  the  emperor's  favourite 
preacher,  who  told  his  hearers  "how  much  more  glorious 
it  was  to  become  the  servant  of  Christ,  poor  and  lowly 
as  such  a  condition  might  be,  than  to  be  the  lord  of  the 
whole  world."  The  religious  services  were  concluded 
by  a  scene  of  a  more  festive  character,  as  was  usual  when 
a  new  member  was  admitted  into  the  fraternity.  A 
table  was  spread  in  the  refectory,  sumptuously  provided 
at  the  emperor's  expense,  and  garnished  with  game  and 
other  dainties,  which  had  been  sent  for  the  occasion 
from  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  Flemings  from 
Cuaeos,  with  their  wives,  dressed  in  their  holiday 
apparel,  came  to  partake  of  the  good  cheer  with  the 
Jeronymite  brethren ;  and  when  the  banquet  was  ended, 
the  latter,  who  had  been  long  pent  up  within  the  walls 
of  the  monastery,  were  permitted  to  go  forth  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  rambling  among  the  forests 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

The  accession  of  the  imperial  neophyte  to  their  body 
was  a  proud  day  for  the  community  of  Tuste.  They 
seem  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
emperor's  profession.  At  least  they  intimated  as  much 
by  opening  a  new  register,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
professed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  name  of  Charles, 
written  with  his  own  hand.  "  Whether  it  was  by  way 
of  jest,  or  spiritual  pastime,  or  however  one  may  call 
it,  so  it  was,"  says  the  chronicler  of  the  order.  Beneath 
the  royal  autograph  was  inscribed  the  following  sen- 
tence:  "Dedicated  to  the  eternal  memory  of  this 
illustrious  and  puissant  monarch,  in  order  that  the 
future  members  of  this  house  may  glorify  themselves 
on  seeing  their  own  names  inscribed  beneath  the  name 
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of  this  great  prince."  The  volume,  thus  royally  illus- 
trated, was  cherished  with  pious  care  by  the  community 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  in  1809 
the  monastery  of  Yuste  was  sacke(^  by  the  French,  and 
the  archives,  like  every  thing  else  within  its  walls,  were 
converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Charles  was  sufficiently  affable  in  his  deportment 
towards  the  Jeronymites.  He  knew  them  all  by  name, 
and  occasionally  conversed  with  them.  Indeed,  he 
showed  them  a  degree  of  kindness,  and  even  conside- 
ration, that  was  incomprehensible  to  his  household, 
especially  the  Flemings,  whose  feelings  seem  to  have 
been  anything  but  those  of  deference  for  the  friars. 
On  one  occasion  he  bestowed  a  gratuity  on  the  monks, 
which  led  to  a  remonstrance  from  the  board  of  visitors 
on  their  annual  inspection  of  the  convent.  "  The 
order,"  they  said,  "  supplied  the  brethren  with  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  His 
majesty's  bounty  would  only  serve  to  make  them  list- 
less  and  lazy,  fond  of  gormandizing  and  sleeping ;  and 
Gk)d  grant  that  the  mischief  might  extend  no  farther  I " 
Charles  admitted  the  reasonableness  of  the  objections, 
and  promised  to  refrain  from  such  indiscreet  generosity 
for  the  future.  / 

Once  during  his  residence  at  Yuste  he  condescended 
to  dine  with  the  brethren  in  the  refectory.  He  sat  at 
a  separate  table,  and  Van  Male  acted  as  his  carver. 
But  Charles's  dainty  appetite  had  been  too  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  savoury  messes  of  his  own  kitchen  to  relish 
the  simple  fare  of  the  convent.  He  had  made  but 
slender  progress  in  the  repast,  when  he  suddenly  rose 
and  withdrew.  Not  to  mortify  his  hosts,  however,  he 
told  them,  as  he  left,  to  set  aside  the  untasted  dishes 
for  him,  adding  that  "he  should  not  yet  hold  them 
quits."  But,  for  all  this,  he  never  dined  with  them 
again ;  still  less  did  he  ever  return  the  compliment,  by 
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asking  any  of  them  to  dine  with  him.  The  Jerony- 
mites  were  not  long  in  finding  that,  notwithstanding 
his  late  act  of  profession,  brother  Charles  was  not  a 
whit  more  of  a  moiik  than  when  he  first  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ynste.  Their  prior  haying  died,  they 
besought  the  emperor  to  obtain  from  the  general  of 
the  society  permission  for  them  to  elect  a  new  prior. 
But  Charles  testily  answered  that  "he  would  not  be 
pestered  with  their  af^drs,  or  with  those  of  their  order 
either.'^ 

During  the  first  months,  indeed  the  greater  part  of 
the  first  year,  of  the  emperor's  cloister  life,  his  health 
visibly  improved  —  the  consequence,  it  may  be,  of 
change  of  climate  and  occupations.  At  least,  such  is 
the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Jeronymite  historian,  who 
tells  us  that  the  "  equable  temperature  of  Yuste,  where 
the  monarch's  senses  were  r^aled  with  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  the  groves  and  gardens,  and,  above  all) 
the  holy  calm  of  his  present  occupations,  far  from  the 
feverish  turmoil  of  the  world,  difiused  a  sweet  serenity 
over  his  soul,  and  gave  new  vigour  to  his  constitu- 
tion." From  whatever  cause  the  favourable  change  in 
his  health  and  spirits  proceeded,  it  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  remark  among  the  members  of  his  family. 
"  The  emperor,"  writes  Gaztelu  to  the  secretary  Vazquez, 
"  is  so  well,  and  in  such  good  condition,  that  you 
would  hardly  know  him."  This  was  in  June.  In  the 
following  August,  Quixada,  in  a  letter  to  the  same 
functionary,  notices  the  "  excellent  health  of  his  master, 
who  eats  and  sleeps  well,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  twinge  of  gout  in  the  fingers  and 
shoulder,  has  nothing  to  complain  of.  He  enjoys  his 
present  quiet  life,  has  no  desire  to  exchange  it  for  any 
other,  and,  in  short,  is  the  most  contented  man  in  the 
world." 

Unfortunately,  the  contentment  of  the  monarch  was 
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bot  shared  by  his  households  The  major-domo,  in 
particular,  gave  vent  to  his  ill  humour  in  more  than  one 
petulant  letter  to  Vazquez,  to  whom  he  unbosomed 
himself  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  "  If  his  majesty,*' 
he  vmtes,  "  wanted  solitude,  by  my  faith  he  has  got 
it.  •  .  .  This  is  the  most  wretched  and  lonely  life  I 
ever  passed ;  fit  only  for  those  who  desire  to  give  up 
the  world,  and  turn  friars,  of  which  number  I  am  not 
one.  But,  God  willing,  I  will  make  some  change 
before  long." 

Shortly  after,  he  obtained  a  furlough  from  the  em- 
peror, with  leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  family  at  Villa- 
garcia.  Overjoyed,  he  wrote  at  once  to  Vazquez,  "I 
shall  not  return  in  a  hurry,  I  assure  you,  to  eat  truffles 
and  asparagus  in  Estremadura ! "  But  it  was  not 
Quixada's  destiny  to  live  separate  from  his  master. 
The  latter,  during  the  major-domo's  absence,  employed 
one  of  the  monks  as  his  commissary,  to  cater  for  the 
palace.  But  the  good  father  knew  but  little  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  and  proved  so  incompetent  to  his 
office,  that  Charles  caused  a  despatch  to  be  sent  forth- 
with to  his  old  servant,  desiring  his  instant  return. 
"  I  believe  that  his  majesty,"  wrote  Gaztelu,  with  great 
satisfaction,  "is  now  convinced  that  the  monks  are  not 
fit  to  be  employed  in  any  thing  whatever."  Quixada 
was  requested  to  bring  his  family  along  with  him,  and 
take  up  his  residence  permanently  ut  Cuacos. 

The  idea  of  thus  removing  all  his  family  to  Yuste,  as 
to  a  permanent  abode,  was  a  bitter  pill  to  the  major- 
domo.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  his  loyalty;  but  in 
the  end  his  attachment  to  his  master  prevailed,  and 
he  made  his  preparations  for  obeying^'him,  though,  it 
must  be  admitted,  with  a  very  bad  grace.  On  his 
return,  he  poured  forth  his  complaints  into  the  ear  of 
his  friend  Vazquez.  "  I  should  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
eonvenienoe  of  leaving  my  own  quarters,  were  it  not 
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that  I  am  tranfiferred  to  a  spot  where  there  is  nothing 
to  eat,  no  house  fit  to  -live  in,  and  where  my  days  are 
spent  in  running  to  and  from  the  monastery ;  and  this 
in  all  weathers,  in  heat  and  cold,  in  rain  and  snow ;  it 
is  all  one.  I  feel  chiefly,  however,"  he  adds,  "  for  my 
wife — to  be  thus  brought  from  her  pleasant  residence 
at  Villagarcia  to  this  dreary  solitude,  where  there  are 
no  amusements  or  enjoyments  of  any  kind.  But  his 
majesty,"  he  concludes,  "will  be  served  by  it;  so  I 
must  acquiesce,  though  much  against  my  vrill,  I  assure 
you;  and  especially  when  I  consider  that  my  past 
services  have  not  been  so  well  requited  that  I  should 
feel  under  any  obligation  to  render  new  ones."  This 
amiable  epistle  is  dated  "  the  thirtieth  of  August,  from 
Tuste — ^woe  betide  him  who  built  it ! "  Gaztelu  chimes 
in  with  the  same  tune,  though  in  a  more  subdued  key. 
"  Many  of  the  Flemings,"  he  writes,  "  complain,  I  am 
told,  of  their  way  of  life,  and  none  are  contented.  The 
worst  is,  there  is  good  reason  for  this.  But  breathe 
it  to  no  one,"  adds  the  cautious  secretary.  "His 
majesty,"  he  continues,  "is  in  excellent  condition, 
growing  fresher  and  fatter  every  day.  There  is  not 
cue  of  the  household  to  compare  with  him  in  health. 
As  for  the  rest  of  us,  indeed,  we  are  all  on  the  sick 
list." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  household  were 
careful  not  to  betray  their  discontent  to  their  master. 
If  they  did,  he  gave  little  heed  to  it.  He  had  not  that 
light  and  fickle  temper  which  would  readily  render 
him  disgusted  with  his  own  plans.  He  had  reached  at 
last  the  quiet  haven  he  hud  so  long  sighed  for ;  and  now 
that  he  was  relieved  from  the  burden  of  sovereignty, 
which  of  late  years  had  bowed  him  to  the  earth,  his 
weary  spirit  welcomed  the  repose  which  it  foimd  in 
the  shades  of  Yuste.  Not  that  he  had  lost  his  interest 
in  public  affairs.     Far  from  this,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
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his  advice  in  respect  to  them — ^the  precious  fruit  of  his 
large  experience  —was  as  freely  given  as  it  was  asked. 
But  it  was  only  as  an  adviser,  not  as  an  actor,  that  he 
now  appeared;  and  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  wearing  responsibility  which  had 
robbed  him  of  his  rest  by  night,  and  turned  his  hairs 
gray  before  the  prime  of  manhood. 

It  is  not  strange  that  both  health  and  spirits  should 
have  improved  under  the  influence  of  his  present  regular 
way  of  life.  Not  that  this  was  in  all  respects  the  most 
judicious  possible.  The  free  indulgence  of  his  appetite, 
which  had  been  his  besetting  sin  in  the  world,  still 
clung  to  him  in  the  cloister;  and  his  friends,  with 
indiscreet  kindness,  continued  to  tempt  him  by  presents 
of  pernicious  dainties  at  Yuste,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  had  done  at  Jarandilla.  But  the  evil  con- 
sequences were  counteracted,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  present  position.  In  the 
fine  weather  of  the  spring  and  summer  he  was  much 
in  the  open  air.  He  took  pleasure  in  pruning  his 
young  trees,  and  tending  his  plants.  He  was  fond 
of  a  garden ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him,  it  is  said, 
for  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  the  little  garden 
pink,  which  he  brought  back  from  his  African  cam- 
paigns, and  which  will  continue  to  bloom  when  the 
wreath  of  the  conqueror  shall  have  faded  and  been 
forgotten.  He  found  occupation  for  his  leisure  in 
building  the  terrace  already  noticed,  on  a  level  with 
the  second  floor  of  his  mansion,  planting  it  with  orange- 
trees,  and  ornamenting  it  vrith  flowers  and  fountains 
that  filled  the  air  with  a  cool  and  delicious  fragrance. 

In  early  days  Charles  had  been  passionately  fond  of 
field-sports.  He  would  follow  the  chase  with  such 
eagerness  as  to  leave  his  attendants  far  behind,  and 
sometimes  to  lose  himself  among  the  mountains.  When 
he  found  his  way  back,  led  by  some  peasant  guide  late 
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in  the  evening,  lights  were  in  the  windows  of  all  the 
houses,  and  the  bells  were  ringing  to  call  the  people 
together  to  go  in  search  of  him.  These  were  the 
days  when  he  was  accounted  ^^  the  most  perfect  cayalier 
of  his  time;"  when  a  soldier-chronicler  could  lament 
that  ^^the  best  light-horseman  in  the  world  was  spoiled 
by  Charles's  haying  been  bom  to  a  throne."  It  was 
in  these  days  that  he  carried  off  the  prizes  at  the 
Moorish  tilt  of  reeds,  and  at  the  Christian  tourney; 
when,  it  was  said,  he  even  coveted  the  honours  of  the 
matador^  and,  with  the  national  spirit  of  the  old  Cas- 
tilian,  would  descend  into  the  arena,  and  contend  against 
the  bull.  But  all  this  was  changed ;  and  many  a  year 
had  passed  since  the  emperor  had  mounted  his  war- 
horse,  or  followed  the  chase  in  the  German  forests  or 
the  wild  passes  of  the  Alpuxarras.  In  place  of  hiF 
noble  stud,  he  had  brought  with  him  to  Yuste  only  a 
one-eyed  pony  and  a  mule.  Once  only  did  he  venture 
into  the  saddle,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  giddiness 
which  compelled  him  hastily  to  dismount.  The  poor 
emperor  was  as  little  able  to  ride  as  to  walk.  Hence- 
forth his  only  mode  of  conveyance,  when  he  went 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  garden,  was  the  litter 
or  the  arm-chair — most  frequently  the  latter — borne 
by  his  attendants.  Yet  he  would  still  occasionally 
endeavour  to  revive  the  recollections  of  his  sporting 
days  by  an  excursion  into  the  neighbouring  woods, 
where  he  would  do  some  execution  on  such  birds  as 
came  within  the  range  of  his  fowling-piece.  Gaztelu, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  fifth  of  June,  mentions,  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  his  master  had  been  strong  enough  to 
rise  from  his  seat  without  aid,  and  shoot  two  pigeons 
with  his  arquebuse. 

The  tranquillity  of  Charles's  present  way  of  life 
suited  his  taste  so  well  that  he  made  arrangements  not 
only  for  embellishing  his  house,  but  for  extending  it 
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and  rendering  it  more  comfortable  as  a  permanent 
residence.  A  stove  of  curious  construction  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  from  Quixada's  place  at  Villagarcia,  whither 
it  had  been  brought  from  Flanders.  A  suit  of  tapestry 
from  the  Flemish  looms,  displaying  the  emperor's  cam- 
paign against  Timis,  which  still  adorns  the  queen's 
palace  at  Madrid,  was  also  received  at  Yuste.  Charles 
further  amused  himself  with  designs  for  an  oratory,  as 
well  as  with  a  more  extended  plan  for  a  new  building, 
which  he  intended  for  the  reception  of  Philip  when  he 
should  return  to  Spain.  He  looked  forward  with  the 
greatest  interest  to  a  visit  from  his  son,  and  talked  to 
the  monks  of  the  arrangements  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  for  the  king's  accommodation.  Philip 
did  indeed  make  his  visit  to  the  convent,  but  not  till 
twelve  years  had  passed  away,  when  his  father  had  long 
since  gone  to  his  rest,  and,  after  ^^  life's  fitful  fever^^'  lay 
quietly  sleeping  in  the  vaults  of  Yuste. 
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EiToneons  Opinions  respecting  Charles. — His  Interest  in  Public  Aflfaim. — 
Luis  de  Avila. — Petty  Annoyances. — Visit  of  Francisco  Boija. — 
Charles's  Memoirs  of  Himsell — Visit  of  his  Sisters  to  Yuste. — 
Death  of  Queen  Eleanor. — Charles's  Resignation  of  the  Imperial 
Title.— His  Zeal  for  the  Faith. 

It  has  been  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  Charles 
the  Fifth,  on  entering  his  monastic  retreat,  conformed 
so  far  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  to  abjure  all  con- 
nection with  temporal  concerns,  and  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  great  work  of  his  own  salvation.  This 
opinion  found  favour  with  the  ancient  chroniclers,  who, 
as  we  have  intimated,  thought  by  it  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  a  monarch  who  could 
descend  from  the  proudest  pinnacle  of  earthly  grandeur 
to  bury  himself  in  a  convent.  "  lie  was  as  completely 
withdrawn  from  the  business  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
concerns  of  the  government,"  says  one  historian,  "  as 
if  he  had  never  taken  part  in  them ;" — "  so  entirely 
abstracted  in  his  solitude,"  says  another  contemporary, 
"  that  neither  the  arrival  of  the  treasures  brought  in  his 
fleets  from  the  Indies,  nor  the  sound  of  arms,  amidst 
which  his  life  had  been  hitherto  passed,  had  any  power 
to  disturb  his  tranquillity."  Yet  the  same  writer  tells 
us  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  minister  Granvelle  having 
remarked  to  Philip  the  Second  that  it  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  his  father  had  abdicated 
the  govoniment,  ''True,"  replied  the  king,  "and  the 
anniversary  also  of  the  day  on  which  he  repented  having 
done  so."      The   incorrectness  of   these    statements  is 
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proved  by  the  letters  of  Charles  himself,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  his  household,  from  the  convent  of  Yuste. 

When  the  monarch  took  up  his  abode  among  the 
Jeronymites,  the  affairs  of  Philip  wore  a  gloomy  and 
most  disheartening  aspect.  We  have  seen,  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  disgust  expressed  By  Charles  at  the  truce 
which  the  duke  of  Alva,  when  in  the  full  tide  of  his 
victorious  career,  had  made  with  the  Eoman  pontiflf, 
and  which  the  emperor  predicted,  would  only  serve 
to  give  breathing-time  to  the  enemy,  and  enable  him 
to  gather  strength  to  renew  the  struggle.  The  French 
king  had  profited  by  it  to  push  his  army  across  the 
Alps,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  whose 
brilliant  defence  of  Metz,  some  years  previous,  against 
the  best  troops  of  Spain,  with  the  emperor  at  their 
head,  had  established  his  military  reputation.  This 
gallant  chieftain,  descending  towards  the  south,  after 
a  junction  with  the  papal  troops,  crossed  the  frontiers 
of  Naples,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  fell  with  pitiless 
fury  on  the  flourishing  towns  and  hamlets  that  lay 
along  the  borders.  A  considerable  force,  at  the  same 
time,  under  Coligni,  governor  of  Picardy,  menaced 
Flanders  with  an  invasion  on  the  west ;  while  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  was  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  two 
Christian  powers,  and  make  a  descent  on  the  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  tempest 
thus  gathering  around  him  from  every  quarter,  the 
young  and  inexperienced  Philip  naturally  turned  for 
support  to  the  parent  by  whose  sagacious  counsels  he 
had  been  guided  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He 
despatched  his  confidential  minister,  Euy  Gomez,  after- 
wards prince  of  EboU,  to  Yuste,  with  instructions  to 
obtain  from  the  emperor  his  advice  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  the  war.  He  was  to  solicit  him  in 
the  most  humble  manner,  and  to  urge  him  with  every 
argument  he  could  think  of,   not  merely  to  give  his 
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advice,  but  to  leave  the  monastery  for  a  time,  and  take 
up  his  residence  in  some  place  suited  to  his  healthy 
where  by  his  personal  presence  and  authority  he  might 
assume  the  direction  of  affairs.  Such  a  step  could  not 
fail  to  insure  success.  The  mere  report  of  it  would 
strike  terror  into  the  enemies  of  Spain,  and  disconcert 
their  measures. 

Euy  Gomez  reached  the  convent  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  March,  1557.  He  was  graciously  received 
by  Charles,  who  paid  him  the  extraordinary  compli«> 
ment  of  ordering  Quixada  to  prepare  an  apartment  for 
him  in  the  palace.  Two  days  the  accomplished  envoy 
of  Philip  remained  at  Yuste;  and  five  hours  of  each 
day  he  passed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor,  who  thus 
had  full  opportunity  of  communicating  his  own  views 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  best  mode  of 
arranging  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Buy  Gk>mez  had 
been  directed  to  state  to  Charles  the  embarrassments 
under  which  Philip  laboured  from  the  want  of  funds ; 
and,  as  the  attention  of  the  latter  was  necessarily  en- 
gaged by  the  operations  in  the  field,  the  emperor  was 
to  be  urged,  with  all  the  address  of  which  the  envoy 
was  capable,  to  take  charge  of  the  financial  department 
himself,  to  devise  the  means  for  raising  the  necessary 
supplies  and  to  superintend  their  punctual  remittance 
to  the  seat  of  war. 

Charles  had  no  mind  to  leave  the  quiet  haven  where 
he  was  now  moored,  and  throw  himself  again  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  political  life.  But  he  renewed  a  pro- 
mise which  he  had  already  made  by  letter  to  his  son,  to 
aid  him  by  word  and  deed,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power 
in  his  retirement.  lie  engaged,  moreover,  to  do  all 
that  he  could  in  the  way  of  providing  him  with  money, 
"  fearing,"  as  he  afterwards  wrote,  "  he  could  be  of 
little  use  to  him  in  any  other  way."  This,  the  most 
burdensome  duty  of  government,  was  particularly  so  in 
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an  age  when  the  resources  of  a  country  were  so  little 
understood,  and  when,  in  default  of  any  sure  and  well- 
arranged  system  of  taxation,  it  was  usual  to  resort  to 
benevolences,  monopolies,  loans  at  exorbitant  interest, 
and  other  temporary  shifts,  that  entailed  a  heritage  of 
woe  on  the  nation.  Of  this  Philip  the  Second  himself 
lived  long  enough  to  have  dismal  experience.  That 
the  emperor  should  have  taken  charge,  to  any  extent, 
of  this  department,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  those 
idle  calumnies  which  accuse  the  son  of  parsimony  in  his 
dealings  with  his  father ;  since  it  was  not  Philip  who 
was  to  supply  Charles  with  funds,  but  Charles  who  was 
to  supply  Philip. 

The  emperor,  faithful  to  his  engagements,  caused 
letters  to  be  written — occasionally,  when  his  fingers 
were  in  condition  for  it,  writing  with  his  own  hand — 
to  his  daughter,  the  r^ent,  and  to  her  secretary,  Vaz- 
quez. In  these  he  indicated  the  places  to  be  defended, 
the  troops  to  be  raised,  and  the  best  mode  of  providing 
the  funds.  He  especially  recommended  a  benevolence 
from  the  clergy,  and  made  application  himself  to  some 
of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  By  these  means 
considerable  sums  were  raised,  and  remittances,  under 
his  vigorous  direction,  were  forthwith  made  to  the  duke 
of  Alva,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  the  Italian 
campaign  with  vigour.  In  this  way  did  Charles,  even 
in  his  retirement,  render  effectual  service  to  his  son. 
His  counsels  may  be  said  to  have  directed  the  policy 
of  the  regent's  court  at  Yalladolid ;  and  the  despatches 
from  Yuste  were  held  in  much  the  same  deference  as 
the  edicts  which  had  formerly  issued  from  the  imperial 
cabinet. 

In  his  financial  concerns,  Charles  experienced  annoy- 
ance from  a  quarter  whence  he  had  little  expected  it. 
It  was  required  that  all  the  bullion  brought  home  in 
the  India  fleets,  whether  on  public  or  private  account| 
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should  be  lodged  in  the  keeping  of  the  Casa  de  la  Om- 
tratacion^  or  Board  of  Trade,  at  Seville.  There  it  was 
duly  registered;  and  the  government  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  it  to  its  own  use  when  the  exigenoies 
of  the  state  seemed  to  require  it^  giving  bonds  to  the 
owners  by  way  of  security  for  its  repayment.  At  the 
present  time  the  amount  of  gold  registered  was  no  less 
than  five  millions  of  ducats, — an  important  fund,  on 
which  Philip  relied  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  But  the  merchants  of  Seville,  to  whom  a  great 
part  of  the  treasure  belonged,  naturally  preferring  their 
gold  to  government  paper,  had,  with  the  collusion  of 
some  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  secretly 
transferred  the  bullion  from  the  vaults  where  it  was 
lodged  to  their  own  quarters.  When  Philip  was  made 
acquainted  with  this  high-handed  proceeding,  his  per- 
plexity was  extreme ;  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  indigna- 
tion in  a  letter  to  Joanna,  in  which  he  denounced  the 
parties  implicated  as  enemies  to  their  country,  who  "not 
only  made  war  on  the  property  of  their  sovereign,  but 
on  his  honour  and  reputation." 

But  Philip's  indignation  was  light  in  comparison 
with  the  wrath  of  his  father;  or  habit  had  enabled 
him  to  put  a  stronger  curb  on  the  indulgence  of  it. 
Charles  regarded  the  transaction  with  the  eye  of  a  de- 
spotic prince,  who  sees  only  one  side  in  a  case  where 
the  government  is  a  party ;  and  he  held  the  merchants 
who  had  thus  taken  possession  of  their  property  as  so 
many  knaves  who  had  robbed  the  exchequer.  The 
officers  who  had  connived  at  it  he  held  as  offenders  of 
a  still  deeper  dye.  "  Were  it  not  for  my  infirmities," 
he  writes  to  Joanna,  "  I  would  go  to  Seville  myself, 
find  out  the  authors  of  this  villany,  and  bring  them  to 
a  speedy  reckoning."  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  Vaz- 
quez, he  says,  ''The  culprits  should  be  arrested,  put  in 
irons,  and  removed,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Simancas, 
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where  they  should  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  their 
efiects  sequestrated,  until  the  king's  pleasure  can  be 
known."  "Indeed,"  writes  his  secretary,  Gaztelu,  in 
another  letter  of  the  same  date,  "  such  is  the  emperor's 
indignation,  and  such  are  the  violent  and  bloodthirsty 
expressions  he  commands  me  to  use,  that  you  will 
pardon  me  if  my  language  is  not  so  temperate  as  it 
might  be." 

The  stem  mandates  were  obeyed.  The  guilty  func- 
tionaries were  deposed  from  their  offices  and  impri- 
soned in  Simancas,  where  one  of  their  number  perished 
miserably  from  the  injuries  he  suffered  on  the  rack. 
But  the  gold  was  not  recovered.  Charles,  however, 
shrewdly  provided  against  the  recurrence  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, by  ordering  a  vessel  at  once  to  be  despatched  to 
the  Azores,  where  it  would  meet  the  India  fleet  on  its 
return,  and  measures  might  be  arranged  for  defeating 
any  attempt  of  the  merchants  to  recover  their  gold  on  its 
arrival  at  Seville. 

Cheering  news  now  arrived  from  the  seat  of  war. 
Tidings  were  brought  to  Yuste  that  the  English  had 
at  length  made  common  cause  with  Spain.  The  news, 
writes  Gaztelu  to  the  Secretary  Vazquez,  gave  infinite 
pleasure  to  his  majesty,  "  who,"  he  adds  in  the  next 
sentence,  "was  no  less  delighted  with  the  seeds  you 
sent  him,  as  he  will  now  have  plenty  of  melons,  of 
which  he  is  very  fond,  for  his  table  next  summer." 
Every  new  contribution  to  the  imperial  bill  of  fare, 
whether  in  the  form  of  fruit  or  flesh,  was  sure  to  receive 
honourable  mention  in  the  despatches  from  Yuste. 

Soon  after  came  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  vic- 
tory of  St.  Quentin,  where  the  Constable  Montmorency 
was  made  prisoner,  and  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  tidings  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  imperial  household,  and  the  joy  of 
CharleB  was  unbounded.    He  looked  on  it  as  an  auspi- 
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oious  augury  for  the  beginmng  of  Philip's  reign,  like 
that  great  victory  of  Pavia  which  had  heralded  in  his 
own.  He  rewarded  the  messenger  who  brought  the 
news  with  sixty  gold  ducats  and  a  chain  of  equal  yalue. 
He  caused  processions  to  be  formed  by  the  monkSi 
masses  to  be  said  in  the  chapel,  and  thanks  to  be  offered 
up  to  Heaven  for  the  glorious  event.  The  only  thing 
that  damped  his  joy  was  the  circumstance  of  his  son's 
absence  from  the  fight.  Philip  had  lamented  this  him- 
self, in  a  letter  to  his  father.  He  could  not  lament  it 
more  sincerely  than  Charles  did.  "  He  cannot  be  con- 
soled," wrote  Quixada,  "  for  the  king's  absence  on  that 
day ; "  and  the  writer  forthwith  proceeds  to  curse  the 
English  as  the  cause  of  it.  Charles  loved  his  son  too 
tenderly,  or  was  too  politic,  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
him.  Yet  he  must  have  felt  that,  had  he  been  in 
Philip's  place,  no  power  on  earth  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  him  from  the  field  where  so 
much  glory  was  to  be  won.  But  he  soon  turned  from 
the  victory  to  the  fruits  of  it.  "  His  majesty,"  writes 
Quixada,  "desires  exceedingly  to  know  what  course  his 
son  has  taken  since  the  battle.  He  is  very  impatient  on 
this  point,  and  reckons  that  he  must  ah-eady  be  under 
the  walls  of  Paris."  He  judged  of  Philip's  temper  by 
his  own.  But  there  was  a  wide  diff'erence  between  them. 
Charles,  bold  and  determined,  would  have  pressed  on 
towards  the  capital  while  the  enemy  was  stunned  by 
the  blow  he  had  received.  But  Philip  was  sluggish  in 
his  movements.  He  was  of  a  more  cautious  nature. 
Charles  counted  the  chances  of  success.  Philip  calcu- 
lated those  of  failure.  He  called  to  mind  his  father's 
invasion  of  France  and  his  disastrous  retreat ;  when  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  tauntingly  said,  "marchi^d  into  the 
country  feasting  on  turkeys,  but  were  glad  to  escape 
from  it  feeding  on  roots."  Instead  of  striking  into  the 
interior,  therefore,  Philip  took  the  more  prudent  course 
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of  besieging  fhe  fortified  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  his  operations,  his  father  was  of  no  small  assistance  to 
him  by  exerting  his  authority,  and  by  writing  in  the 
most  pressing  terms  to  the  regent  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  the  remittances  to  the  king,  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign. 

Tuste  now  became  the  centre  of  political  movement. 
Couriers  were  constantly  passing  between  that  place  and 
the  courts  of  Brussels  and  Valladolid.  Envoys  arrived 
at  the  convent,  not  only  from  those  courts,  but  from 
foreign  princes,  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Charles  in 
person.  It  came  soon  to  be  understood  that  the  abdi- 
cated monarch  was  not  immured  in  the  cell  of  a  monk, 
and  that  his  will  still  exercised  a  potent  imfluence  on 
public  affairs.  Many  were  the  pilgrimages  now  made  to 
Tuste  by  suitors  who  came  to  request  his  good  oflSces  in 
their  behalf,  or  by  parties  who  sought  redress  of  griev- 
ances, or  by  the  great  lords,  who  came  simply  to  pay 
their  homage  to  their  former  master.  Among  the  latt^ 
was  the  old  count  of  TJrefia,  who  came  with  such  a 
throng  of  servants  and  horses  that  Quixada  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  provide  for  him.  On  the  major-domo 
devolved  all  the  duties  of  the  commissariat;  and,  as 
no  one  lodged  at  Yuste,  ho  was  compelled  to  find  accom- 
modations for  the  visitors  at  Cuacos.  '*  I  am  obliged  to 
play  the  landlord  to  everyone  who  comes  here,"  he  com- 
plains in  one  of  his  letters,  "and  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
every  man  in  Spain."  "  Night  never  comes,"  he  else- 
where laments,  "without  my  feet  aching  more  than  I  can 
bear ;  and  there  is  not  a  day  in  which  I  am  not  on  my 
legs  at  least  half  a  dozen  hours,  waiting  on  the  emperor, 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  the  time  spent  in  running  here  and 
there  in  the  way  of  my  vocation."  When  Charles's 
health  permitted  it,  and  he  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  he 
usually  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  his  visitors.  At 
other  times  he  would  refuse  to  see  them,  as  was  the  case 
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with  the  admiral  of  Aragon^  who  came  to  interest  the 
emperor  in  his  suit  against  the  grand  master  of  the 
order  of  Montesa.  On  these  occasions  he  would  turn 
them  over  to  his  major-domo,  or  refer  them  at  once,  for 
the  settlement  of  their  affairs,  to  the  court  of  Brussels  or 
Valladolid.  "  If  he  had  given  audience  to  all  who  came 
there,"  exclaims  a  Jeronymite  chronicler  then  resident 
at  the  convent,  ^^  he  would  have  turned  Yuste  itself  into 
a  court." 

There  was  one  class  of  applicants  who  seemed  to  have 
a  peculiar  claim  on  his  attention, — the  widows  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  under  his  banner  in  Africa  and 
in  Europe.  The  sight  of  these  poor  women,  which  called 
to  mind  the  day  of  his  military  renown,  seems  to  have 
touched  the  heart  of  the  old  campaigner ;  and  it  was  rare 
that  their  business  did  not  speed  as  favourably  as  they 
could  have  desired. 

Among  the  visitors,  two  are  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  from  their  personal  relations  with  the  emperor. 
One  of  these  was  Sepulveda,  who,  after  officiating  as  his 
chaplain,  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  to  the  post  of 
national  historiographer.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
preferred  to  write  his  works  in  the  Latin  tongue,  think- 
ing probably,  with  the  English  poet,  that 

**  Those  who  lasting  marble  seek 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek," 

He  was  distinguished,  indeed,  by  such  a  fluent  elegance 
of  style  that  he  received  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Livy. 
Charles  held  the  historian  in  great  esteem,  in  proof  of 
which,  as  Sepulveda  was  getting  old,  the  monarch  ordered 
particular  care  to  be  taken  that  no  hann  should  come  to 
his  manuscript,  in  case  of  its  author's  death  before  it  had 
been  put  to  the  press. 

The  emperor  felt  a  solicitude,  not  unnatural  in  one 
who  had  performed  so  great  achievements,  as  to  the 
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manner  in  which  they  might  be  presented  on  the  page  of 
history.  Few  writers  who  had  hitherto  dealt  with  his 
character  had  satisfied  him.  Two  of  the  principal,  Slei- 
dan  and  Paulo  Giovio,  he  used  to  call  ^^his  two  liars," — 
the  one  because  of  his  slanders,  the  other  because  of  his 
flattery.  He  looked  to  Sopulveda  to  do  him  justice ;  to 
do  for  him  with  his  pen  what  Titian  had  done  for  him 
with  his  pencil, — exhibit  him  in  his  true  proportioni?,  and 
in  a  permanent  form,  to  the  eye  of  posterity.  The  his- 
torian had  been  lately  raised  to  the  dignity  of  arch-priest 
of  Ledesma.  He  had  now  come,  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  in  Germany,  to  take  possession  of  his  bene- 
fice and  lay  his  bones  in  his  native  land.  On  his  jour- 
ney through  the  country  he  deviated  from  his  route  in 
order  to  pay  his  respects .  to  his  ancient  lord.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Charles,  and,  during  the  few  days  he 
passed  at  Yuste,  Sepulveda,  who  seems  at  that  time  to 
have  been  employed  on  the  emperor's  biography,  had 
the  means  of  gathering  some  important  information  from 
the  subject  of  his  narrative.  When,  howeyer,  he  pro- 
posed  to  read  to  Charles  what  he  had  already  written, 
the  monarch  refused  to  listen  to  it.  "I  will  neither  hear 
nor  read,"  said  he,  "what  people  have  written  of  me. 
Others  may  do  this,  after  I  am  gone.  But,  if  you  wish 
for  information  on  any  point,  you  have  only  to  ask,  and  I 
will  willingly  give  it." 

How  free  he  was  from  that  petty  vanity  which,  like 
a  flaw  in  some  noble  piece  of  statuary,  sometimes  dis- 
figures even  the  fairest  character,  may  be  seen  also  by 
his  remarks  to  the  historian  Avila.  That  accomplished 
courtier  and  soldier,  who,  after  fighting  by  his  master's 
side  in  his  wars  against  the  German  Protestants,  had 
spread  the  fame  of  his  exploits  over  Christendom  by  his 
elegant  Commentaries,  resided,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
in  the  city  of  Plasencia.  Here  the  weary  statesman, 
withdrawn  from  public  affairS|  was  passing  the  evening 
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of  his  days  in  elegant  retirement,  embellisliing  his 
residence  with  costly  works  of  art,  and  amusing  his 
leisure  with  the  composition  of  an  historical  work  on 
the  emperor's  campaigns  in  Africa,  which  was  to  form  a 
coimterpart  to  his  previous  Ciommentaries.  The  work, 
much  commended  hy  those  critics  of  the  time  who  had 
access  to  it,  has  met  with  a  fate  by  no  means  rare  in 
Spain,  and  still  remains  in  manuscript.  As  Plasencia 
was  but  a  few  leagues  from  Yuste,  the  grand  com- 
mander made  frequent  visits  to  the  convent,  where 
he  was  sure  to  receive  a  gracious  welcome  from  the 
emperor.  Avila's  splendid  mansion  in  Plasencia  was 
adorned  with  more  than  one  picture  commemorating  the 
deeds  of  his  favourite  hero.  Among  other  subjects  was 
the  battle  of  Eenti,  painted  in  fresco  on  one  of  the  ceil- 
ings. This  was  a  bloody  fight,  attended  with  so  doubt- 
ful an  issue  that  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  Avila, 
however,  had  no  doubts  on  the  matter,  and,  like  a  true- 
hearted  hidalgo,  had  caused  the  French  to  be  represented 
as  put  to  a  shameful  rout,  and  flying  ofi  the  field,  in 
all  directions,  before  the  conquering  Spaniards.  This  did 
not  altogether  please  the  emperor,  who,  when  Avila 
had  described  the  picture  to  him,  remarked  that  "it 
was  not  correct;  that,  far  from  being  routed,  the 
French  had  made  a  well-ordered  retreat ;  and  that  the 
artist  must  go  over  his  work  again  and  make  it  con- 
formable to  truth." 

There  was  no  one  of  the  household  at  Yusto  who 
took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign then  going  on  in  Picardy  as  Charles  himself, 
nis  first  question,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  was 
whether  any  thing  new  had  been  received  from  the 
seat  of  war.  He  listened  to  the  despatches  with  great 
attention,  inquiring  whether  there  was  nothing  further, 
and  frequently  causing  them  to  be  read  to  him  more 
than  once.     He  was  always  desirous  to  get  letters  from 
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his  son,  and  would  sometimes  oomplain  that  they  were 
too  short.  Indeed,  Philip,  however  attentive  he  may 
have  been  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  his  father  in  other 
respects,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  a  degree  of  negligence 
amounting  almost  to  ingratitude,  in  not  f  umishhig  him 
with  the  information  which  he  so  much  coveted  in 
respect  to  the  course  of  public  events.  The  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  his  father  while  in  Yuste  did  not 
exceed  six  in  number.  Philip,  on  the  throne,  did  not 
find  so  much  time  for  writing  letters  as  his  father,  at 
Yuste,  did  for  reading  them. 

The  great  interest',  and  indeed  the  active  part,  which 
Charles  took  in  the  management  of  affairs,  led  to  the 
report  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  convent  and 
assume  the  command  of  the  army  in  Navarre.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  contradict  the  rumour, 
thinking,  perhaps,  with  Philip,  that  such  an  expecta- 
tion might  be  of  service  to  the  cause.  That  it  imposed 
on  AvUa  seems  pretty  evident  from  a  letter  of  his, 
dated  the  thirteenth  of  August,  to  the  secretary  Vaz- 
quez. "  I  have  left  Brother  CharUs^'^  he  writes,  "  in 
a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  with  full  confidence 
in  his  strength.  He  thinks  he  has  quite  enough  to 
euable  him  to  leave  the  convent.  Since  I  was  there, 
things  may  have  changed ;  but  there  is  nothing  of 
which  I  do  not  believe  him  capable,  from  the  love 
he  bears  his  son,  as  well  as  from  his  courageous 
heart  and  his  early  habits,  for  he  has  been  nourished 
in  war,  as  the  salamander,  they  say,  is  bred  in  the 
fire.''  Quixada  was  not  so  easily  duped  by  appear- 
ances. On  his  return  from  Villagarcia,  where  he  had 
been  to  visit  his  family,  he  wrote,  "  As  to  what 
people  here  say  of  his  majesty's  quitting  the  place, 
there  are  no  grounds  for  it.  I  observe  no  change  in 
him;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  decided  feeling  of  con- 
tentment and  repose.      If   he    has  said  anything  to 
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encourage  fhe  idea,  it  must  have  been  from  mere  policy. 
The  thing  is  impossible/' 

iNayarre,  thus  assigned  as  the  theatre  on  which 
Charles  was  to  make  his  reappearance  before  the  world, 
was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  perplexing  negotiation  at 
Yuste.  The  country  was  a  conquest  of  his  grandfather, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  now  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  emperor  had  al- 
ways entertained  some  doubt — as  well  he  might— of 
the  justice  of  this  acquisition,  and  some  scruples  of 
conscience  as  to  his  right  to  retain  it.  These  scruples 
however,  were  not  by  any  means  so  powerful  as  to 
compel  him  to  a  restitution.  They  were,  indeed,  such 
asmight  be  said  rather  to  tease  than  to  torment  his  con- 
science ;  and  he  quieted  them  altogether  by  means  of  a 
secret  clause  in  his  will,  dated  some  years  before  his 
abdication,  in  which  he  enjoined  on  his  successor  to 
look  carefully  into  the  matter  and  do  what  was  right 
in  it.  Haying  thus  happily  relieyed  his  conscience  of 
all  further  responsibility  in  the  affair,  he  seems  to  have 
discharged  it  from  his  thoughts.  It  was,  howeyer, 
again  brought  before  him  by  the  aggrieved  party. 

The  right  of  the  dethroned  family  had  vested  in 
Antony  of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome,  who  had  married 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Albret.  This  prince,  styled 
by  the  French  writers  kings  of  Navarre,  would  willingly 
have  exchanged  his  barren  sovereignty  for  a  substantial 
consideration,  like  the  duchy  of  Milan,  or  some  other 
territory  which  the  Spanish  crown  possessed  in  Italy. 
Tliis  was  the  object  of  a  negotiation  brought  before 
Charles  by  the  duke's  emissaries  at  Burgos,  resumed 
afterwards  at  Jarandilla,  and  finally  conducted  with 
great  pertinacity  and  prolixity  at  Yuste.  It  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Spanish  government  either  to  make 
restitution  or  compensation  to  VendSme.  But  he  was 
still  possessed  of  that  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
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house  of  Albret  which  lay  north  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and 
were  he  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  France  he 
might  afford  obyions  facilities  to  the  enemy  for  an 
invasion  of  Navarre.  It  was  well,  therefore,  to  amuse 
him  by  encouraging  his  hopes,  so  as  to  gain  time.  "  At 
all  events,^^  wrote  the  emperor  to  his  daughter,  "we 
cannot  fail  to  profit  by  drawing  out  the  negotiations  as 
long  as  possible."  When,  however,  Navarre  had  been 
put  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence,  and  the  army  was 
sufficiently  strengthened  to  resist  invasion,  the  govern- 
ment took  a  more  decided  tone;  and  the  conferences 
were  abruptly  closed  by  Charles,  who  ordered  Vendome 
to  be  told  that,  "since  he  had  rejected  the  proposals 
made  to  him,  neither  the  emperor  nor  his  son  would  have 
any  thing  more  to  do  with  him."  It  is  evident  that  the 
crafty  policy  which  had  distinguished  the  emperor  on 
the  throne  did  not  desert  him  in  the  cloister. 

• 

The  tidings  from  Italy  were  now  of  the  most  en- 
couraging kind.  Every  courier  brought  accounts  of 
fresh  successes  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  That  able  com- 
mander, with  the  help  of  the  funds  remitted  from  Spain, 
for  which  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  Charles's  exertions, 
had  got  together  a  force  large  enough  to  enable  him  to 
make  head  against  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Guise.  He 
accordingly  marched  rapidly  towards  the  north.  As 
he  advanced,  the  places  which  had  been  conquered  by 
the  French  threw  open  their  gates  to  receive  him. 
Gkiise  hardly  waited  for  his  arrival ;  and  Alva,  without 
the  hazard  of  a  battle,  drove  his  enemy  across  the 
borders.  He  then  fell  with  his  whole  strength  on  the 
papal  territory.  City  and  hamlet  went  down  before 
him;  and  Paul  the  Fourth,  from  his  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  might  descry  the  course  of  the  enemy's  march 
by  the  smoking  rains  of  the  Campagna,  The  duke 
even  brought  his  victorious  legions  up  to  the  gates  of 
the  capitaL     For  a  few  hours  the  fate  of  Rome  trembled 
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in  the  balance,  as  the  Spanish  general  threatened  to 
peat  the  bloody  drama  which  had  been  acted  by  the 
constable  of  Bourbon,  and  which  still  lingered  in  the 
memorj  of  many  a  Homan.  The  panic  of  the  inhabitants 
was  fearful.  With  fiantic  cries  they  called  on  Paul  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  enemy.  The  arrogant  pontiff  saw 
that  the  mood  of  the  people  was  a  dangerous  one,  and 
that  no  alternative  remained  but  to  submit.  In  this 
hour  of  humiliation,  the  clemency — ^the  superstition  of 
his  enemies  converted  his  humiliation  into  triumph. 

Philip  had  long  felt  that  there  was  neither  profit  nor 
honour  to  be  gained  from  a  war  with  the  pope.  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  reckless  violence  of  Paul  could  have 
forced  him  into  a  war  with  the  Church,  opposed  as  such 
a  step  was  to  both  his  principles  and  his  established 
policy.  It  was  as  the  champion  of  the  Church,  not  as 
its  assailant,  that  Philip  would  stand  before  the  world. 
He  instructed  Alva  to  extricate  him  from  his  present 
position  by  coming  to  terms  as  soon  as  possible  with  his 
holiness.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  signed,  on  the  14th 
of  September,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  conquests 
made  from  the  Church  should  be  restored  to  it,  and  that 
the  Spanish  commander  should  publicly  ask  pardon  for 
having  bome  arms  against  the  Holy  See.  It  was  a 
treaty,  as  Alva  bluntly  remarked,  "  that  seemed  to  have 
been  dictated  by  the  vanquished  rather  than  the  victor." 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  however.  The  orders  of  Philip 
were  peremptory;  and  Paul  the  Fourth,  after  all  his 
disasteis,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  enemy  sue 
for  forgiveness  on  his  knees,  and  of  grunting  him  abso- 
lution.  "Had  I  been  king,"  said  Alva,  indignant  at  the 
humiliation,  "  his  holiness  should  have  sent  one  of  his 
nephews  to  Brussels  to  sue  for  my  pardon,  instead  of 
my  general's  having  to  sue  for  his." 

The  news  of  the  peace  was  received  with  joy  through- 
out Spain,  where  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  as  anxious 
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as  their  sovereign  for  a  reconciliation  with  Borne.  The 
tidings  were  everywhere  greeted  with  illuminations, 
bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and  solemn  processions. 
Joanna,  with  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  assisted  at  two  of 
these  latter,  of  which  an  account  was  sent  by  the  secre- 
tary Vazquez  to  Tuste ;  where  despatches  were  also  re- 
ceived containing  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  They  made  a 
very  different  impression  on  the  emperor  from  what  they 
had  done  on  the  public.  He  had  never  shared  in  his 
son's  scruples  in  regard  to  the  war.  "  It  was  a  just 
war,"  he  said.  "  The  pope  could  not  have  dealt  worse 
with  Philip  if  he  had  been  a  heretic ;  and  he  stood  ex- 
cused before  Qod  and  man  from  the  consequences  of  a 
war  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by  necessity."  It  was 
even  a  matter  of  regret  at  Yuste,  when  a  courier  arrived 
from  Italy,  that  he  brought  no  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Paul  or  of  his  mischievous  counsellors,  the  Caraffas  I  ^ 
If  he  had  learned  that  Bome  had  been  sacked  by  Alva, 
as  it  had  formerly  been  by  his  own  troops  imder  Bourbon, 
it  would  probably  have  disturbed  him  less  than  the  terms 
of  the  present  treaty. 

As  he  listened  to  the  despatches,  he  could  not  repress 
his  indignation.  The  secret  articles,  he  said,  were  as 
scandalous  as  the  pubUc.  Not  a  day  passed,  for  a 
month  afterwards,  according  to  Quixada,  without  his 
muttering  between  his  teeth  in  tones  scarcely  audible, 
but  plainly  intimating  his  discontent.  When  he  was 
told  that  Alva  was  preparing  to  quit  his  government  at 
Naples  and  return  home,  "  his  anger,"  says  the  secretary, 
^^  was  more  than  was  good  for  his  health."     Some  time 

'  **  Del  Papa  y  de  Caraffa  se  siente  de  Gaztelu  &  Vazquez  de  Molina, 

aqoi  que  no  haya  llegado  la  nueva  8    de   Novierabre,    1556,    MS. — 1 

de  que  se  ban  muerto,  que  es  harto  give  the   original,  as  I  have  not 

dafio  que  se  desee  esto  ^  un  Vicaiio  seen  this  remaikable  passage  quoted 

de  Jesus  Ciisto,  y  en  Espana,  y  elsewhere,  and  the  letter  containing 

znncho  mayor  que  dd   ocasion   el  it  is  not  in  Qachard's  printed  col- 

Papa  pan  ella''     Carta  de  Martin  lection. 
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afterwards,  the  grand  commaDder  Avila  brought  him  a 
letter  from  the  duke,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  allowed,  on  his  return,  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  his  majesty.  On  this  Charles  did  not  vouchsafe  a 
remark ;  and,  when  Avila  would  have  read  some  par- 
ticulars which  the  duke  communicated  in  regard  to  the 
treaty,  the  emperor  would  not  listen  to  them, — sayisg, 
he  had  heard  too  much  already. 

The  reader  has  seen  enough  to  be  aware  that  the 
emperor's  anger  was  misdirected, — that  it  should  have 
fallen  not  on  the  duke,  who  only  obeyed  orders,  but  on 
the  king,  who  gave  them.  Yet  no  reflection  on  his 
son's  conduct  escaped  his  lips ;  and,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary that  his  wrath  should  find  some  object  on  which 
to  expend  itself,  Alva,  the  agent  who  carried  the  ob- 
noxious measures  into  execution,  became  the  scape-goat. 
Charles,  indeed,  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  he 
deserved  to  be  so.  When  the  monarch  learned,  shortly 
before  his  death,  that  his  son  had  bestowed  on  his 
general  the  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats, 
"  He  has  done  more  for  the  duke,"  exclaimed  the  em- 
peror, "  than  the  duke  ever  did  for  him." 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Italian 
news  the  emperor  was  smarting  under  an  attack  of 
gout, — the  more  severe,  perhaps,  from  the  long  interval 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  preceding  one.  The  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  unwelcome  tidings  no  doubt 
aggravated  the  disorder;  and  his  bodily  pains  by  no 
means  served  to  allay  the  irritation  of  his  temper.  "  It 
was  the  sharpest  attack,"  he  said,  "  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced." Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  him 
by  his  physician  on  one  day  ;  and  Quixiida,  who  feared 
the  consequences  of  his  master's  plethoric  habit  and  self- 
indulgence  at  the  table,  expressed  a  wish  that,  instead 
of  sixteen  ounces,  it  had  been  thirty. 

To  add  to  Charles's  disgust  at  this  time,  he  was  ex- 
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posed  to  Bome  of  those  petty  annoyances  that  are  often 
quite  as  trying  to  the  temper  as  those  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  Tillage  of 
Cuacos  seem  to  have  been  a  rude,  unmannerly  race, 
showing  but  little  of  the  reverence  that  might  have 
been  expected  for  the  illustrious  recluse  who  had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  seized 
and  impounded  his  cattle  when  they  strayed  from  their 
pastures.  They  fished  in  the  streams  which  were  re- 
served to  supply  his  table  with  trout.  They  plundered 
his  orchards,  quarrelled  with  his  domestics, — in  short, 
contrived  in  a  hundred  ways  to  inflict  on  him  those 
annoyances  of  which  he  had  had  no  experience  until  he 
descended  into  a  private  station.  This  was  rendered 
the  more  disagreeable  from  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Cuacos  had  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  subjects  of 
the  emperor's  bounty  since  his  residence  among  them. 
From  the  time  he  came  to  Yuste  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  appropriating  a  part  of  his  revenue  to 
charitable  uses,  dispensing  a  liberal  sum,  through  his 
almoner,  for  the  relief  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Veraj 
releasing  poor  debtors  from  prison,  and  providing 
marriage-portions  for  the  young  maidens.  Cuacos, 
where  many  of  his  household  lodged,  had  reaped  the 
full  benefit  of  his  charities.  There  was  abundant  occa- 
sion for  them  during  the  first  summer  of  Charles's  con- 
vent life,  when  the  crops  foiled  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  persons  actually  perished  of  famine.  The  distress 
of  the  peasantry  was  so  great  that  they  were  driven  to 
plunder  the  emperor's  sumpter  mules  on  their  way  to 
the  convent. 

At  his  request,  the  government  had  appointed  a 
magistrate  to  act  as  a  sort  of  rural  judge  of  the  district, 
with  authority  to  decide  in  cases  in  which  the  emperor 
was  a  party.  By  his  assistance,  several  of  the  culprits 
were  brought  to  justice ;  but,  through  Charles's  interpo- 
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sition,  the  punisliinent  was  a  light  one.  A  depredation 
of  a  serious  nature  was  committed  in  his  own  house,  where 
eight  hundred  ducats  were  purloined  from  his  cofiers. 
The  theft  must  have  been  perpetrated  by  one  of  his 
family ;  and  the  judge  recommended  the  application  of 
the  torture — the  most  effectual  mode  of  extracting  evi- 
dence in  that  day.  The  emperor,  however,  would  not 
consent  to  it,  and  put  a  stop  to  further  proceedings,  wisely 
remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  ^^  there  were  some 
cases  in  which  it  was  as  well  not  to  know  the  truth/^ 

On  the  eleventh  of  June  died  John  the  Third,  king 
of  Portugal.  He  had  married  the  emperor's  youngest 
sister,  Catherine,  whom  he  intrusted  by  his  will  both 
with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  and  the  guardianship 
of  his  grandson  and  infant  heir  to  the  crown,  Don 
Sebastian, — the  prince  whose  quixotic  adventures  and 
mysterious  fate,  turning  history  into  romance,  furnish 
the  most  extraordinary  pages  in  the  Portuguese  annals. 
The  young  prince  was  also  grandson  of  Charles,  being 
the  child  of  his  daughter,  Joanna,  and  the  only  fruit 
of  her  short-lived  union  with  the  prince  of  Portugal. 
Joanna  felt  herself  much  aggrieved  by  the  will  of  her 
father-in-law,  conceiving  that  she  had  a  better  title 
than  Queen  Catherine  both  to  the  regency  and  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  boy.  She  accordingly  sent  an 
envoy,  Don  Fadrique  Henriqucz  de  Guzman,  charged 
with  letters  to  the  queen-regent  and  to  some  of  the 
great  lords,  in  which  she  set  forth  her  pretensions. 
Don  Fadrique  stopped  at  Yuste  to  acquaint  the  emperor 
with  the  purport  of  his  mission.  Charles  saw  at  once 
the  mischief  that  might  arise  from  the  interference  of 
his  daughter  in  this  delicate  business.  Without  hesi- 
tation he  took  possession  of  the  de6j)iitches,  and  sub- 
stituted others  in  their  place,  addressed  to  the  queen, 
his  sister,  in  which  he  condoled  with  her  on  her  late 
bereavement,  and  offered  the  consolations  of  an  affec- 
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tionate  brother.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  his 
daughter,  stating  what  he  had  done,  and  gently  rebuking 
her  for  an  interference  which  might  well  lead  to  a  serious 
misunderstanding  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal He  concluded  his  paternal  homily  by  reminding 
her  how  important  it  was  for  members  of  the  same 
&unily  to  maintain  an  affectionate  intercourse  with  one 
another.  The  course  so  promptly  taken  by  Charles  on 
this  occasion  shows  how  absolute  was  the  control  which 
he  exercised  in  his  seclusion,  and  the  deference  which 
was  paid  to  it  even  by  persons  highest  in  authority. 

While  the  emperor  thus  wisely  stopped  the  negotia- 
tions of  his  daughter,  he  opened  one  on  his  own  account 
with  the  queen-regent  of  Portugal  The  object  of  this 
was  to  secure  to  his  grandson,  Carlos,  the  succession 
to  that  crown  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  young  Sebas- 
tian. This  would  unite  under  one  sceptre  the  different 
states  of  the  Peninsula.  The  project  failed;  for  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Portuguese,  always  jealous  of  their 
Spanish  neighbours,  made  it  too  hazardous  for  Catherine 
to  entertain  it  for  a  moment ;  and  Charles  was  persuaded 
by  her  arguments  to  renounce  it.  It  was  a  grand  idea, 
however,  that  of  thus  bringing  together  two  nations 
which,  by  community  of  race,  language,  and  religion, 
would  seem  originally  to  have  been  designed  for  one. 
It  shows  how,  in  the  depth  of  the  cloisters,  Clarles's 
comprehensiye  mind  was  occupied  with  the  interests 
of  his  country.  Eyents  were  not  ripe  for  such  a  con- 
summation. But  it  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  the  great  emperor  could  he  have  foreseen  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  would  not  elapse  before  it  would 
be  achieyed  by  his  own  son. 

The  man  whom  Charles  had  employed  on  this 
delicate  and  confidential  mission  was  no  other  than  his 
friend  Francisco  Borja.  The  good  father  chose  to  per- 
form hii^  jomney  on  foot;  and  the  fatigue  of  trayel 
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threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  had  welbiigh  ended  his 
earthly  pilgrimage.  On  his  return,  he  passed  some 
two  or  three  days  at  Yuste,  where  he  was  cordially 
welcomed;  for  between  the  imperial  recluse  and  the 
noble  Jesuit  similarity  of  circumstances  had  created  a 
sympathy  such  as  existed  between  Charles,  and  no  other 
person.  Brother  Francis,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of 
his  biographers,  even  received  the  extraordinary  oompU- 
ment  of  being  lodged  in  the  palace,  where  he  was  sup- 
plied, each  day,  with  a  dish  from  the  emperor's  table. 

The  conversation  of  the  two  friends  naturally  turned 
on  the  circumstances  of  their  situation.  In  the  course 
of  it,  the  emperor  regretted  that  his  infirmities  were 
such  as  not  to  allow  him  to  perform  the  penance  he 
wished,  by  dispensing  with  a  bed,  and  lying  in  his 
clothes  all  night.  Brother  Francis  slept  in  his  frock, 
and  on  a  board.  "It  is,"  replied  the  Jesuit,  in  the 
oourtly  strain  which  savoured  of  his  early  breeding, 
"because  your  majesty  has  so  long  watched  in  your 
armour  that  you  cannot  now  sleep  in  your  clothes. 
But,  Heaven  be  praised !  you  have  done  more  good 
by  the  vigils  you  have  kept  in  defence  of  the  Faith 
than  was  ever  done  by  monks  who  have  slept  all  night 
in  hair-cloth." 

Some  allusion  having  been  made  to  Borja's  children, 
Charles  was  surprised  to  find  how  entirely  his  fi*iend's 
devotion  to  his  new  calling  had  absorbed  his  sympa- 
thies, to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  were  nearest  and 
should  have  been  dearest  to  him.  It  was  otherwise 
with  the  emperor,  whose  attachment  to  his  own  family 
was  in  no  degree  blimted  by  his  cloister  life. 

One  curious  point  of  casuistry  was  submitted  by  the 
monarch  to  his  guest.  Charles  wished  to  know  if  there 
could  be  any  thing  wrong  in  a  man's  writing  his  own 
biography,  provided  it  were  done  in  good  faith  and 
nothing  set  down   from  vanity.     He   had  written  his 
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memoirs,  he  added,  from  no  desire  of  self-glorification, 
but  simply  to  correct  sundry  errors  which  had  been 
circulated  of  him,  and  to  exhibit  his  conduct  in  its 
true  light.  "  Should  you  find,"  he  said,  "  that  my 
pen  has  been  guided  by  secret  vanity, — for  I  am  aware 
that  the  heart  is  a  great  deceiver  in  these  matters, — I 
would  throw  it  down  at  once,  and  give  what  I  have 
written  to  the  wind,  since  it  would  be  as  empty  as  the 
wind.'*  One  would  have  liked  to  be  edified  by  the 
father's  answer,  which,  unfortunately,  has  not  been 
preserved.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  could  have 
insisted  on  the  suppression  of  a  work  conducted  on  such 
Bound  principles  and  of  such  interest  to  the  world.  But 
it  has  never  come  to  light. 

That  Charles  did  write  such  an  autobiography,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  is  proved  by  other  evidence.  His  learned 
chamberlain,  Yan  Male,  assures  his  correspondent  that 
his  master,  when  sailing  on  the  Shine,  wrote  an  account 
of  his  journeys  and  his  military  expeditions  to  as  late 
a  date  as  1550.  A  work  compiled  under  such  cir- 
cumstances could  have  been  little  more  than  a  sketch, 
— ^unless  we  suppose  that  the  composition  then  began 
was  completed  in  the  leisure  of  later  years.  That 
it  was  something  more  than  a  fragment  seems  probable 
from  the  general  tone  of  Van  Male's  remarks,  who 
commends  it,  moreover,  for  the  elegance  of  the  style, 
as  well  as  for  its  dignified  tone,  and  its  fidelity  to 
historic  truth.  The  admiring  chamberlain  deeply  regrets 
that  the  emperor  will  not  give  his  production  to  the 
public,  but  "  keeps  it  locked  under  a  hundred  keys." 
It  seems,  however,  he  obtained  his  master's  consent 
to  make  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work,  which,  with 
much  self-complacency,  he  proposes  to  execute  in  "a 
style  that  should  combine  the  separate  merits  of  Tacitus, 
livy,  Suetonius,  and  Cuesar.'' 

Unhappily,  the  world  was  not  destined  to  profit  by 
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this  rare  style  of  composition;  for,  on  his  master's 
death,  Luis  Quixada — as  the  poor  chamberlain  used 
afterwards  to  complain  with  tears  in  his  oyes^-r-entered 
his  apartment,  and  carried  oflf  the  emperor's  manu- 
script. He  remembered  enough  of  its  contents,  he 
was  wont  to  add,  to  compose  another  memoir  of  the 
emperor,  which  he  intended  to  do.  On  his  death, 
which  occurred  only  two  years  later,  Philip  ordered 
that  the  poor  gentleman's  papers  should  be  searched, 
and  that  any  which  might  be  found  relating  to  the 
emperor  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fire.  No  such  memoir  was  found,  however;  and  the 
report  ran  that  Van  Male  had  burnt  most  of  his  papers 
before  his  death.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Philip 
should  have  desired  to  destroy  a  history  of  his  father 
compiled  by  one  who,  from  his  daily  intercourse  with 
him,  had  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  information.  Perhaps 
it  was  for  that  very  reason  that  he  wished  to  destroy 
it.  Van  Male  had  been  behind  the  scenes  where  the 
purple  was  laid  aside.  Philip  considered  that  a  king 
was  hedged  round  with  a  peculiar  sanctity,  which  the 
prying  eye  of  the  vulgar  was  not  to  penetrate.  He 
would  have  his  father  presented  to  the  world  as  a 
hero ;  and  no  man,  he  knew,  was  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
chamhre? 

What   was  the  precise  character  of   Cliarles's  auto- 


'  M.  Gachard,  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  his  "  JUtraite  et  Mort  de 
Charles-Quint*'  (Preface,  p.  150), 
which  has  made  its  appearance 
since  the  text  above  was  written, 
notices,  as  one  of  the  items  in  an 
inventory  of  the  emperor's  effects 
prepared  by  onler  of  his  executors, 
a  velvet  bag  containing  papers 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Van 
Male,  and  taken  from  him  hy  Luis 
Quixada  and  afterwards  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  ki]ig.     This  con- 


firms the  truth  of  Van  Male's  own 
statement,  and  leads  very  naturally 
to  the  conclusion  that  among  these 
papers  was  the  memoir  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Of  their  subsequent 
fate  we  know  nothing.  But  this 
should  not  surprise  us.  There  is 
more  than  one  well-attested  instance 
on  record  of  Philip's  having  de- 
stroyed documents  that  he  did  not 
care  should  meet  the  eye  of  pos- 
terity. 
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biography  we  have  no  moans  of  determiniTig.  War 
had  been  the  great  business  of  his  life ;  and,  from  the 
hints  dropped  by  Van  Male,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  work  consisted  of  military  memoirs,  fashioned,  it  may 
be,  on  Ceesar's  Commentaries,  which  he  held  in  great 
esteem,  and  a  translation  of  which  was  among  the  small 
collection  of  volumes  he  took  with  him  to'Tuste.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  any  thing  relating  to  the  times, 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
trolled the  politics  of  Europe  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
would  be  of  inestimable  value ;  and  the  loss  of  such  a 
work  must  be  deplored  by  every  friend  of  science. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  Tuste  was  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  the  emperor's  two  sisters,  the  dowager 
queens  of  France  and  Hungary.  When  he  had  been 
advised  of  their  coming,  considering  that  the  palace 
would  afford  no  accommodation  for  the  royal  ladies 
with  their  numerous  train,  he  ordered  Quixada  to  find 
lodgings  for  them  at  Jarandilla, — probably  in  the  same 
hospitable  halls  of  Oropesa,  where  he  had  himself  found 
a  shelter.  The  poor  major-domo,  wlio  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  provide  for  the  royal  household  from  the 
famine-stricken  Veray  was  driven  to  his  wits'  ends  by 
the  prospect  of  the  new  demands  that  wei'e  to  be  made 
on  his  larder.  "We  can  give  their  majesties  plenty 
of  ice,"  ho  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  secretary  of  state, 
**  and  that  is  the  greatest  dainty  we  can  give  them." 

Charles,  who  had  not  seen  his  sisters  since  he  parted 
from  them  at  Valladolid,  received  them  with  much  kind- 
ness. To  Eleanor,  the  ex-queen  of  France  and  Portugal, 
he  was  particularly  attached.  Her  gentle  manners  and 
amiable  character  made  her  generally  beloved.  Mary's 
masculine  understanding  rendered  her  a  more  fitting 
companion  for  his  business  hours.  She  was  often 
closeted  with  him  in  his  cabinet,  where  they  would 
read  over  together  the  latest  despatches  from  the  seat 
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of  war.  GharleB  deferred  much  to  her  judgment^  which 
had  been  sharpened  by  long  practioe  in  a&ira  of  govern- 
ment.  He  fieems  to  have  aJwaya  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  Ihe  oapaoily  of  Ihe  sex.  His  earliest  yean 
had  been  sp^it  at  the  oonzt  of  a  woman,  his  aunt^ 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  who  swayed  Ihe  viceregal  sceptre 
of  the  Netherlands  with  great  ability;  and  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mary,  she  acquitted  herself 
with  no  less  credit  in  a  post  that  proved  so  embarrassing 
to  her  successors.  Indeed,  Charles  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  sister,  that  he  would  willingly  have 
associated  her  in  tiie  regenir|r  of  Spain  with  his  daughter 
Joanna,  who  had  by  no  means  the  efficiency  of  her 
aunt, — ^perhaps,  the  emperor  may  have  thought,  not 
enouigh  for  the  present  critical  time.  She  had  spirit 
enough,  however,  to  decline  any  partner  in  the  govern* 
ment,  much  more  her  aunt  of  Hungary,  who,  she 
said,  ^^  was  so  ambitious  of  power,  that  she  should  find 
herself  very  soon  reduced  to  a  cipher."  The  project^ 
accordingly,  was  abandoned.  Mary  requited  her  brother's 
confidence  by  regarding  him  with  feelings  little  short 
of  idolatry, — speaking  of  him  as  ^^  her  all  in  this  world 
after  God." 

During  nearly  three  months  which  the  royal  matrons 
passed  at  Jarandilla,  Eleanor  was  prevented  by  her  feeble 
health  from  visiting  the  convent  more  than  two  or  three 
times.  Her  more  robust  sister,  fond  of  the  saddle  and 
indifferent  to  the  weather,  would  often  gallop  through 
the  autumnal  woods  to  Yuste,  and  pass  a  few  hours  with 
the  emperor,  rarely,  however,  staying  long  enough  to 
enliven  his  solitary  repast  with  her  presence.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  received  much  encouragement 
to  do  so.  After  the  queens  had  been  a  few  days  at 
Jarandilla,  Quixada  inquired  of  his  master  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  provide  quarters  for  them  at 
Yuste.    But  Charles  replied  that  it  v,  as  best  as  it  was : 
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that  they  could  come  over  and  transact  their  business 
when  they  hod  a  mind,  and  then  go  back  again.  '^  And 
gince  that  is  his  majesty's  will  in  the  matter,"  concludes 
the  major-domo,  "  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said." 

While  at  Jarandilla,  arrangements  were  made  for  an 
interview  between  Eleanor  and  the  infanta,  Mary  of 
Portugal,  her  only  daughter,  by  Emmanuel  the  Great. 
It  was  twenty  five  years  since  she  had  seen  her  child, 
and  she  longed  with  a  mother's  yearning  to  have  her 
remove  to  Spain,  where  the  queen  during  the  brief 
remainder  of  her  days  might  enjoy  the  consolation  of 
her  daughter's  society.  But  Mary,  who  had  been  bom 
and  bred  in  Portugal,  where  she  continued  after  her 
widowed  mother  had  given  her  hand  to  Francis  the 
First,  had  no  mind  to  leave  her  native  land,  still  less  to 
live  in  Spain.  It  had  once  been  proposed  to  unite  her 
to  her  cousin  Philip,  and  she  may  have  resented  the 
indignity  put  on  her  by  that  prince  when,  in  obedience 
to  his  politic  father,  he  had  transferred  his  heart — at 
least  his  hand — ^from  Mary  of  Portugal  to  his  kinswoman 
Mary  of  England.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  infanta 
was  much  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  profited 
too  largely  by  her  benefactions  to  wish  to  see  her  transfer 
her  residence  to  Castile.  The  free  hand  with  which  she 
applied  her  revenues  to  religious  uses  gained  for  her  a 
reputation  little  short  of  that  of  a  saint.  But,  like  some 
other  saints,  Mary  seemed  to  think  that  the  favour  of 
Heaven  was  best  to  be  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of 
earthly  ties.  However  submissive  to  the  Church  she 
might  be,  she  was  far  from  being  a  dutiful  or  afiectionate 
daughter. 

The  afiair  became  the  subject  of  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence, in  which  the  emperor  took  part,  soothing 
by  turns  the  irritation  of  the  mother  and  of  the  daughter, 
and  endeavouring  to  bring  them  nearer  to  each  other. 
In  the  end,  after  a  negotiation  as  long  and  embarrassing 
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as  if  a  treaty  between  nations  liad  been  the  subject, 
lie  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  meeting  arranged 
between  the  parties  in  the  frontier  town  of  Badajoz. 
The  infanta  would  consent  to  no  spot  farther  removed 
from  Portugal.  The  meeting  was  to  take  place  in  the 
coming  spring;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  December 
the  two  queens  rode  over  to  the  convent  to  take  leave 
of  their  brother,  preparatory  to  their  departure.  Besides 
their  usual  train,  he  provided  them  with  an  escort, 
consisting  of  the  count  of  Oropesa  with  other  nobles 
and  cavaliers,  to  accompany  them  to  the  place  of  in- 
terview. There  they  found  the  infanta,  attended  by  a 
brilliant  retinue  of  the  great  lords  and  ecclesiastics  of 
Portugal,  intimating  the  high  consideration  which  she 
enjoyed  in  that  country.  A  detachment  from  this  body 
she  sent  forward  to  Yuste,  to  bear  her  compliments  to 
her  uncle  the  emperor. 

The  fond  mother  had  the  happiness  of  embracing  the 
child  from  whom  she  had  been  separated  for  so  many 
years.  Both  she  and  her  sister  Mary  gave  substantial 
proofs  of  their  affection  in  the  magnificent  presents 
which  they  lavished  on  the  infanta.  Among  these  were 
jewels  given  by  queen  Eleanor,  of  the  value  of  fifty 
thousand  gold  ducats.  But  neither  presents,  nor  ca- 
resses, nor  the  tears  of  her  mother,  had  any  power  to 
touch  the  heart  of  the  infanta.  She  would  not  relent  in 
her  original  purpose  of  remaining  in  Portugal.  Nor 
would  she  prolong  the  interview  beyond  three  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  she  bade  a  last  adieu  to  her  mother  and 
her  aunt,  and,  turning  her  back  for  ever  on  Spain,  she 
retraced  her  steps  to  Lisbon.  Her  disconsolate  parent, 
attended  by  the  queen  of  Hungary,  set  out  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Guadalupe,  but  had  hardly  gone  a  few  leagues 
when  she  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  caused  in  part,  no 
doubt,  by  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  which  was  soon 
attended  with  the  most  alarming  symptoms. 
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While  this  was  passing,  the  little  community  of  Yuste 
was  astounded  by  tidings  of  a  disastrous  character  from 
France.  The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified  by  the  result  of 
the  Italian  campaign,  was  desirous,  by  some  brilliant 
achievement,  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  disasters  and  to 
raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  nation.  The  enterprize 
he  proposed  was  the  recovery  of  Calais, — ^that  strong- 
hold on  the  French  soil  where  England  had  planted  her 
foot  immovably  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The 
recovery  of  this  place  at  some  future  day  had  been  the 
fond  hope  in  which  the  French  had  indulged,  like  that 
once  entertained  by  the  Moriscos  on  the  Barbary  coast 
of  the  recovery  of  the  lost  kingdom  of  Granada.  It 
was  a  hope,  however,  rather  than  an  expectation.  The 
English,  on  their  part,  were  confident  in  the  impreg- 
nable character  of  the  place,  as  was  implied  by  an 
inscription  in  bronze  on  the  gates,  which  boasted  that 
•*  the  French  would  never  besiege  Calais  till  lead  and 
iron  should  swim  like  cork."  .  It  was  this  confidence 
which  proved  their  ruin. 

Guise  conducted  his  movements  with  silence  and  ce- 
lerity. He  mustered  his  forces,  marched  upon  Calais 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  and,  when  an  enemy  was  least 
expected,  presented  himself  before  the  gates.  It  was 
the  first  day  of  January,  1558.  The  forts  which  co- 
vered the  place  were  stormed;  and  the  town,  shorn 
of  its  defences,  fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  A  single  week  had  sufficed  for  the  conquest 
of  the  strong  post  which  had  defied  the  arms  of  England 
under  Edward  the  Third  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 

The  report  of  this  brilliant  coup-de-main  filled  the 
country  with  unbounded  joy.  The  heart  of  every 
Frenchman  swelled  with  exultation  as  he  learned  that 
the  foul  stain  was  at  length  wiped  away  from  the 
national  scutcheon.  The  English  were  in  the  same 
proportion  depressed  by  the  tidings;  and  Philip  might 
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well  tremble  for  the  Netherlands,  as  he  saw  the  bulwark 
removed  which  had  hitherto  served  to  stay  the  tide  of 
invasion  on  that  quarter.  Ill  news  is  said  to  travel  apace. 
And  it  may  be  thought  strange  that,  even  in  that  age, 
an  event  of  such  interest  as  the  loss  of  Calais  should 
have  been  more  than  three  weeks  in  getting  to  the 
regent  at  Valladolid,  and  still  three  days  more  in  reach- 
ing Yuste.  It  must  be  admitted  to  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  electric  speed  with  which  intelligence 
is  communicated  in  our  day. 

The  news  reached  Yuste  on  the  third  of  February. 
Charles  was  at  the  time  in  a  low  state,  not  having  ral- 
lied as  yet  from  his  last  attack  of  gout, — the  second 
which  he  had  had  during  the  winter.  Though  supported 
by  cushions  in  his  easy-chair,  he  said  "  the  pain  pierced 
to  the  very  bones."  The  courier  who  brought  the 
tidings  of  the  loss  of  Calais  arrived  in  the  evening. 
Quixada  deferred  communicating  them  to  his  master 
till  the  next  morning,  lest  they  should  cause  him  a 
sleepless  night.  He  judged  right.  Charles  said,  when 
the  news  was  told  to  him,  "  that  nothing  he  had  ever 
heard  had  given  him  so  much  pain."  It  was  not  the 
loss  of  Calais  simply  that  he  deplored.  His  eye 
glanced  to  the  consequences.  He  saw  in  imagination 
the  French  sweeping  across  the  borders  and  carrying 
devastation  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Brussels.  As  far 
back  as  November,  having  heard  of  preparations  in 
France,  he  had  warned  the  government  that  an  attempt 
would  probably  be  made  by  the  enemy  to  recover  some 
of  the  places  he  had  lost.  He  did  not  now  waste  his 
time  in  idle  lament.  Feeble  as  he  was,  he  at  once  sent 
despatches  to  Valladolid,  urging  the  regent  to  lose  no 
time  in  forwarding  remittances  to  her  brother,  as  on 
them  must  depend  his  power  of  keepin^g  the  field 
and  protecting  the  Netherlands  against  invasion.  "I 
know,"  concluded  Charles,  "that  you  will  require  no 
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argninents  of  mine  to  make  you  use  all  diligence  in 
the  matter.  But  I  cannot  help  writing ;  for  I  feel  so 
sensibly  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  the  late  dis- 
aster, that  I  shall  have  no  more  peace  till  I  learn  what 
has  been  done  to  repair  it."  Thus  stimulated,  the  go- 
yemment  at  Valladolid  made  extraordinary  eflfbrts ;  and 
such  large  remittances  of  funds  were  promply  sent  to 
Philip  as  enabled  him  to  keep  on  foot  a  force  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  in  the  end — 
after  his  father's  death — ^to  dictate  the  terms  of  a 
peace  as  honourable  to  Spain  as  it  was  inglorious  to 
the  enemy. 

While  affairs  abroad  were  in  this  gloomy  condition, 
Charles  was  more  keenly  distressed  by  tidings  of  a 
domestic  calamity.  This  was  the  death  of  his  sister, 
the  queen  of  France.  The  fever  which  had  interrupted 
her  journey,  and  confined  her  in  a  little  town  only 
three  leagues  from  Badajoz,  was  aggravated  by  an 
attack  of  asthma,  to  which  disease  she  had  long  been 
subject.  The  symptoms  became  every  day  more  un- 
&tvourable.  The  complicated  malady  baffled  all  the 
skill  of  her  physician;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
Eleanor's  days  were  numbered.  G^aztelu,  the  emperor's 
secretary,  had  been  sent  by  him  with  despatches  for  the 
queen  of  Himgary.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  receive 
the  last  instructions  of  her  sister.  He  found  the  dying 
queen  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties,  waiting  with 
resignation  for  the  hour  when  her  gentle  spirit  should  be 
released.  She  charged  the  secretary  with  many  tender 
remembrances  for  her  brother,  whom  she  besought  with 
all  humility,  by  the  love  he  had  always  borne  her,  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  her  child  when  she  should  be 
no  more  here  to  do  it  herself.  Her  last  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  the  daughter  who  had  made  so  poor  a 
requital  for  her  tenderness.  By  her  will  she  made  her 
the  sole  heir  to  the  extensive  estates  she  possessed  both 
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in  France  and  Spain,  which,  combined  with  the  large 
domains  belonging  to  the  infanta  in  Portugal,  made  her 
the  most  splendid  match  in  Christendom.  But,  though 
proposals  were  made  for  her  alliance  with  more  than 
one  prince,  it  was  the  destiny  of  Mary  of  Avis  to  live 
and  die  a  maid.  She  survived  her  mother  but  a  few 
years ;  and  the  greater  part  of  her  princely  patrimony 
she  devoted,  at  her  death,  to  the  endowment  of  convents 
and  chapels,  and  other  religious  uses,  for  which  she  is 
held  in  reverence  by  the  Portuguese  chroniclers,  and  her 
memory  cherished  as  that  of  one  who  had  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity. 

The  emperor,  at  the  time  of  his  sister's  illness, 
was  suffering  from  a  fourth  attack  of  gout,  no  doubt 
much  exasperated  by  the  state  of  his  mind.  It  was 
so  severe  as  to  confine  him  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
to  his  bed.  To  add  to  his  distress,  his  mouth  was 
exceedingly  inflamed,  and  his  tongue  swollen,  so  that 
he  could  take  little  other  nourishment  than  sweetened 
biscuit.  With  this  dismal  cheer  he  kept  the  fete  of  St. 
Matthias,  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, — his  own 
birthday, — in  strong  contrast  to  the  joyous  manner  in 
which  ho  had  celebrated  the  same  anniversary  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Charles  was  greatly  afflicted  by  the  news  of  his 
sister's  death.  Though  not  accustomed  to  exhibit  his 
emotions,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke  of  her 
to  his  secretary,  Gaztelu.  ^'  She  was  a  good  Christian," 
he  said.  "  We  ahAays loved  each  other.  She  was  older 
than  I  by  fifteen  months;  and  before  that  time  has 
elapsed  I  shall  probably  be  with  her."  In  less  than  half 
that  time  the  sad  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
blow ;  and  she  resolved  to  repair  to  Yuste,  to  seek 
consolation  in  the  society  of  her  brother.  This  time 
he  determined  to  lodge  her  in  the  palace,  and  he  gave 
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the  major  domo  directions  accordingly.  Charles  had 
sent  to  Yalladolid  for  mourning,  as  he  intended  to  put 
his  whole  household  into  black;  and  he  was  anxious 
that  it  should  come  before  queen  Mary's  arrival.  He 
seemed  to  look  forward  with  a  sort  of  nervous  apprehen- 
sion to  their  meeting.  "  1  shall  never  feel  that  my  sister 
is  dead,"  he  said  to  Quixada,  ^ Hill  I  see  the  queen  of 
Hungary  enter  the  room  alone."  Both  parties  were 
much  affected  at  the  interview.  But  the  emperor  endea- 
voured to  repress  his  emotions,  while  his  sister  gave  free 
indulgence  to  hers. 

The  queen  was  lodged,  as  her  brother  had  ordered,  in 
an  apartment  on  the  lower  floor.  Her  retinue  were 
quartered  in  Cuacos  and  Jarandilla,  where  their  presence, 
greatly  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  commissariat  de- 
partment, gave  little  joy  to  its  chief.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  the  season  of  Lent.  "It  is  no  light  matter  in 
Estremadura,"  says  the  imhappy  functionary,  "  to  keep 
open  house  in  Lent,  when  fish  is  the  only  thing  in 
request.  The  fish-market  jof  Cuacos  is  somewhat  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  Antwerp  or  Brussels.  But  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can."  He  concludes  by  expressing  a 
wish  that  the  secretary,  Vazquez,  to  whom  he  is  writing, 
would  send  "a  supply  of  fresh  salmon,  if  any  can  be  had, 
or  any  other  dainty, — above  all,  herrings,  both  dry  and 
salt,  of  which  his  majesty  is  especially  fond."  In  a 
week  after  this  we  find  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mathys,  the 
physician,  in  which,  after  some  remarks  on  his  master's 
improved  health,  as  the  gout  had  begun  to  yield,  the 
writer  adds,  in  a  doleful  tone,  that  the  emperor  had 
already  begun  to  stimulate  his  appetite  with  salt  meats, 
garlic,  herrings,  and  other  provocatives,  which  had 
always  proved  so  ruinous  to  his  stomach. 

Queen  Mary  protracted  her  stay  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night. She  then  took  leave  of  her  brother, — a  final 
leave^  for  they  were  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world. 
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She  establiflhed  hat  zesidenoe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yalladolid  The  emperor,  at  Philip's  solioitatioii^ 
eameetly  pressed  her  to  retmh  to  the  Netherlands 
and  to  resume  the  regeney,  for  irhioh  she  had  proTed 
herself  so  weU  qualified.  With  great  reluctanoe,  she 
at  last  gaye  her  oonsent|  under  certain  conditions ;  but 
her  death  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and 
sayed  her  from  the  humiliating  \  seenes  to  which  her 
successor,  Margaret  of  Parma,  was  exposed  by  the  re?o- 
lutionary  troubles  of  the  country.  Mary,  who  died  of 
a  disease  of  the  heart,  much  a^rayated  by  the  suffering 
she  had  of  late  experienced,  survived  her  brother  but  a 
few  weeks.  In  the  brief  space  of  two  years  from  the 
time  when  the  emperor  and  his  sisters  had  landed  in 
Spain,  the  earthly  career  of  aU  of  them  was  dosed. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Charles  received  the  intelli- 
gence that  his  renunciation  of  the  empire  had  at  last 
been  accepted.  At  the  time  of  abdicating  his  other 
crowns,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Philip  to  defer  his 
resignation  of  the  imperial  sceptre  for  the  present 
For  a  short  time  he  consented  to  retain  the  title  of 
"  emperor,"  devolving  all  the  real  power  on  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Bomans,  who  was  to  succeed 
him  on  the  throne.  When  the  French  war  broke  out, 
Philip,  with  still  more  reason,  was  desirous  that  his 
father  should  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Germany.  But 
Charles  had  already  sent  his  resignation  to  the  electoral 
college,  and  he  would  take  no  steps  to  postpone  the 
meeting  of  that  body.  Various  circumstances,  how- 
ever, conspired  to  delay  this  meeting;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  twelfth  of  March,  1558,  that  the  diet,  having 
accepted  the  renunciation  of  Charles,  finally  elected 
Ferdinand  as  his  successor.  It  is  another  proof  of  the 
tardy  pace  at  which  news  travelled  in  that  day,  that 
the  tidings  of  an  event  of  so  much  interest  did  not 
reach  Yuste  till  the  twenty-ninth  of  April    One  might 
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hare  thoaght  that  the  intelligence  would  have  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  in  less  than  half  the  time  that 
it  is  stated  to  have  taken  to  send  it  by  the  courier. 
That  this  was  not  so  can  only  be  explained  by  the  low 
state  of  commercial  intercourse  in  that  day,  and  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  an  interest  in  public  affairs. 

It  was  with  undisguised  satisfaction  that  Charles 
welcomed  the  tidings  of  an  event  that  released  him  from 
the  shadow  of  sovereignty,— for  it  was  only  the  shadow 
that  had  followed  him  to  Yuste.  He  wrote  at  once  to 
Yalladolid,  directing  that  all  despatches  hereafter  should 
be  addressed  to  him  as  a  private  individual,  not  as 
emperor.  He  ordered  that  two  seals  should  be  made, 
without  crown,  eagle,  or  other  imperial  device,  but 
simply  with  the  arms  of  Spain  quartered  with  those 
of  Burgundy,  intimating  his  descent  by  father's  and 
mother's  side.  He  commanded  the  escutcheons  and 
other  insignia  to  be  removed  from  the  walls  of  his  con- 
vent palace,  and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  to  be  substituted 
for  his  own  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  mass.  He  was  so  punctilious  that,  when  the 
ladies  of  Cuacos  presented  him  with  a  basket  of  flowers 
fancifully  disposed  so  as  to  represent  the  imperial  crown, 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  stand  in  his  apartment  till  the 
flowers  had  been  rearranged  by  the  gardener  in  some 
other  form.  He  called  his  household  together  and 
informed  them  of  Ferdinand's  election,  adding,  "As 
for  me,  the  name  of  Charles  is  enough :  henceforth  I  am 
nothing."  To  his  domestics  it  seemed  as  if  this  renun- 
ciation of  worldly  grandeur  was  in  some  sort  a  prepa- 
ration for  death,  and  many  of  them  were  affected  to 
tears.  Even  the  monks,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
one  of  their  number,  could  not  perform  mass  without 
being  sensibly  touched  as  they  substituted  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  for  that  of  their  beloved  emperor. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  received  the  alarming 
intelKgence  that  the  Protestant  doctrines,  which  had 
been  convulsing  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Chris- 
tendom, had  at  length  found  tiieir  way  across  the 
Pyrenees,  and  were  secretly,  but  by  no  means  slowly, 
sapping  the  foimdations  of  the  Church.  The  heretics 
had  even  been  so  audacious  as  to  begin  their  operations 
in  Valladolid,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  regent.  The 
cry  was  raised,  and  the  bloodhoimds  of  the  Holy  Office 
were  already  on  the  scent  to  ferret  out  the  offenders 
and  drag  them  into  day.  Charles,  whose  life  had  been 
passed  in  battling  against  the  heresy  of  Luther,  was 
£Qled  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  its  even  then  infecting 
the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed.  To  get  rid  of  the 
infection  by  the  speediest  way  possible  became  now  the 
engrossing  subject  of  his  thoughts.  On  the  third  of 
May  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  Joanna,  "  Tell  the  grand 
inquisitor  and  his  council,  from  me,  to  be  at  their  posts, 
and  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil  before  it 
spreads  further.  I  rely  on  your  zeal  for  bringing  the 
guilty  to  trial,  and  for  having  them  punished,  without 
favour  to  anyone,  with  all  the  severity  that  their  crimes 
demand."  In  another  letter,  written  three  weeks  later, 
he  says,  "  If  I  had  not  entire  confidence  that  you  would 
do  your  duty,  and  arrest  the  evil  at  once,  by  chastising 
the  guilty  in  good  earnest,  I  know  not  how  I  could  help 
leaving  the  monastery  and  taking  the  remedy  into  my 
own  hands."  He  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
be  well,  in  so  black  an  afiiiir,  to  dispense  with  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice,  and  to  show  no  mercy ;  ''  lest  the 
criminal,  if  pardoned,  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
repeating  his  crime."  He  recommended,  as  an  example, 
his  own  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Netherlands;  ^' where 
all  who  remained  obstinate  in  their  errors  were  burned 
alive,  and  those  who  were  admitted  to  penitence  were 
beheaded." 
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Not  content  with  writing,  Charles  ordered  Quixada 
to  proceed  to  Valladolid,  where  he  was  to  see  the  regent 
and  the  inquisitor-general,  communicate  to  them  more 
fully  the  emperors  views  on  the  subject,  and  discuss 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  Charles 
then  wrote  to  his  son,  informing  him  of  what  he  had 
done,  and,  to  give  greater  force  to  his  injunctions,  added 
a  postscript  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  urged  Philip 
to  apply  the  sharpest  and  speediest  remedy  that  could  be 
devised  for  extirpating  the  seeds  of  the  disease  before  it 
had  spread  over  the  whole  system.  His  injunctions  fell 
upon  willing  ears,  as  appears  from  the  king's  memoran- 
dum endorsed  on  his  father's  letter :  "Thank  him  for  the 
orders  he  has  given,  and  request  him  to  follow  up  the 
affair, — ^telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  we  shall 
pursue  the  same  course  here,  and  acquainting  him 
with  what  has  been  done  already." 

The  emperor's  letters  from  Yuste  afford  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  intolerance  of  his  disposition.  The  com- 
promises and  concessions  wrenched  from  him  by  the 
Gterman  Protestants  were  so  many  sacrifices  to  policy, 
that  must  have  done  great  violence  to  his  nature.  In 
his  correspondence  with  his  family  we  find  the  true 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  rendered,  doubtless,  more  aus- 
tere under  the  influence  of  declining  health  and  the 
monastic  life  which  separated  him  from  the  world.  One 
cannot  without  a  shudder  see  him  thus  fanning  the  flame 
of  fanaticism  in  the  bosoms  of  his  childi-en,  to  whose 
keeping  were  intrusted  the  destinies  of  the  country. 

Bigotry  seems  most  naturally  to  belong  to  feeble  and 
ignorant  minds.  It  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  Spanish  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  more 
than  one  member  of  that  dynasty  was  feeble  to  the  verge 
of  fatuity.  It  is  the  more  striking  when  f oimd  to  lodge 
with  those  extraordinary  powers  which  seem  to  raise 
their  possessor  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity. 
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TJnf ortnnateiyi  in  Charles  these  powen  oenred  only  to 
giye  greater  intensity  to  the  feeling  of  bigotry,  and  to 
make  it  more  widely  misohieyons  in  its  operation.  In- 
stead of  a  mere  passiye  sentiment^  it  was  qniokened  into 
an  actiye  principle  of  fEmaticisoL  His  great  talents  were 
employed  to  perfect  a  system  of  persecnticm  which  led  to 
the  most  frightfol  results  in  the  Netherlands.  No  one 
of  his  line  did  so  much  to  fssten  the  yoke  of  superstition 
on  the  necks  of  the  Spaniards.  He  may  be  truly  said 
to  haye  stamped  his  dharaoter  not  only  on  his  own  gene- 
ration but  on  that  that  followed  it.  His  example  and 
his  teabhings  directed  the  policy  of  the  pitiless  Philip 
the  Second,  and,  through  him,  of  the  imbeoUe  Philip  the 
Third.  His  dying  words — to  his  codicil,  executed  on 
his  death-bed,  as  we  shall  see,  breathed  the  same  spirit 
as  his  letters— still  lingered  in  the  ears  of  his  posterity, 
to  urge  them  forward  in  the  path  of  persecution ;  and 
thus  did  he  become  largely  responsible  for  the  woes 
brought  on  the  land  long  after  he  had  been  laid  in  the 
dark  chambers  of  the  Kscorial, 
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Cbaxles's  lU  Health.—- He  rehearses  his  Obsequies. — Is  attacked  by  h!i 
last  Illness. — Codicil  to  his  Will  —Progress  of  the  Disease. — Extreme 
XJnctioiL — I^ast  Horns,  and  Death. — Funeral  Honours. — Philip  the 
Second's  Visit  to  Yuste. — Bodies  of  Charles  and  his  Family  removed 
to  the  EscoriaL — Decay  ol  the  Convent  at  Yuste. 

As  the  spring  of  1558  adyanced,  the  emperor's  health 
gradually  mended.  He  was  extremely  sensible  to  cold ; 
and  as  the  summer  drew  near  he  felt  the  genial  influence 
of  the  warmer  weather,  and  the  letters  from  Yuste  spoke 
ol  him  as  restored  to  his  usual  health.  With  renovated 
health  his  appetite  returned ;  and  he  indulged  it  in  his 
usual  intemperate  manner.  "  His  majesty  eats  much," 
writes  his  physician,  Dr.  Mathys,  "  and  drinks  still 
more,  changing  nothing  of  his  former  way  of  life,  and 
rashly  trusting  to  the  natural  strength  of  his  constitu- 
tion, but  little  to  be  relied  on  in  a  body  so  full  of  bad 
humours."  "  Kings,"  writes  Quixada,  ^'  must  surely 
imagine  their  stomachs  are  made  differently  from  those 
of  other  men."  At  length  the  bad  humours  of  which 
the  doctor  spoke  shewed  themselves  in  a  cutaneous 
eruption  below  the  knees,  which  caused  Charles  great 
annoyance.  To  allay  the  irritation,  he  slept  under  the 
lightest  covering,  and  with  the  windows  and  doors  of 
his  chamber  open.  He  frequently  also  bathed  his  limbs 
in  cold  water.  His  physician  looked  with  distrust  on 
the  use  of  these  violent  remedies  ;  but  the  emperor  said 
he  would  rather  have  a  little  fever  than  suffer  from  this 
intolerable  itching.  On  this  Mathys  sensibly  remarked 
that  it  was  not  given  to  us  to  choose  our  diseases :  we 
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might  chance,  by  attempting  it,  to  get  something  worse 
than  what  we  have  already.  The  doctor's  remonstrances, 
however,  were  little  heeded  by  Charles,  whose  impe- 
rious nature  had  ever  made  him  the  most  intractable 
of  patients. 

The  season  proved  to  be  extremely  unhealthy  in  the 
Vera,  where  tertian  fever  of  a  maUgnant  type  became 
prevalent  and  several  persons  died  of  it.  The  count 
of  Oropesa  lay  so  ill  of  this  disease,  in  his  chateau  at 
Jarandilla,  that  the  emperor  sent  his  own  physician  to 
him.  On  the  ninth  of  August,  Charles,  after  a  con- 
siderable interval,  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
which  was  attributed  to  a  cold  taken  in  consequence  of 
his  sleeping  with  his  windows  open, — the  air,  which  had 
been  sultry  in  the  evening,  having  changed  and  become 
chilly  during  the  night.  The  attack  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  as  severe  as  he  had  sometimes  experienced 
during  his  residence  at  Yuste ;  for  on  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month  we  find  him  present  at  the  service  in  the 
chapel,  though  requiring  the  support  of  his  attendants 
and  seated  in  his  chair.  All  symptoms  of  the  disease 
had  vanished  by  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  when  we 
find  the  letters  from  Yuste  speaking  of  him  as  entirely 
recovered. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  that 
an  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place  which  has  afforded 
a  fruitful  theme  for  speculation  to  modem  critics.  This 
was  the  emperor's  celebration  of  his  own  obsequies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  two  Jeronymite  chroniclers  from  whom 
the  narrative  is  derived,  Charles,  who  caused  masses  to 
be  celebrated  for  the  soul  of  his  deceased  wife  on  every 
anniversary  of  her  death,  expressed  a  wish  at  this  time 
to  his  confessor,  Juan  de  Rcgla,  to  have  funeral  services 
performed  in  her  honour  and  also  in  that  of  his  parents. 
The  confessor  having  approved  of  this  pious  intention, 
preparations  were  instantly  made  for  carrying  it  into 
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execution ;  and  the  obsequies,  occupying  three  days  suc- 
cessively, were  celebrated  by  the  whole  convent  with 
great  solemnity.  Charles  himself  took  part  in  them, 
taking  his  place  near  the  altar,  and  following  the  ser- 
vice in  his  prayer-book, — a  plain  volume,  which  bore 
the  marks  of  long  and  diligent  use. 

When  the  ceremony  was  finished,  Charles  inquired 
of  his  confessor  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  him 
also  to  perform  his  own  obsequies,  and  thus  see  with 
his  own  eyes  what  must  soon  befall  him.  The  priest, 
startled  by  this  extraordinary  proposal,  was  much  af- 
fected, and  besought  the  emperor,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  not  thus  to  anticipate,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  his 
death.  But  Charles,  urging  the  matter,  inquired  if  it 
would  not  be  profitable  for  his  soul ;  and,  the  accommo- 
dating father  having  applauded  it  as  a  pious  act,  worthy 
of  imitation,  arrangements  were  made  for  conducting  it 
with  greater  pomp  than  that  of  the  preceding  services. 
The  chapel  was  accordingly  hung  with  black,  and  the 
blaze  of  hundreds  of  wax-lights  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  dispel  the  darkness.  The  brethren  in  their  conven- 
tual dress,  and  all  the  emperor's  household  clad  in  deep 
mourning,  gathered  round  a  huge  catafalque,  shrouded 
also  in  black,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  centre  of  the 
chapel.  The  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  then 
performed ;  and,  amidst  the  dismal  wail  of  the  monks, 
the  prayers  ascended  for  the  departed  spirit,  that  it 
might  be  received  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 
The  sorrowful  attendants  were  melted  to  tears,  as  the 
image  of  their  master's  death  was  presented  to  their 
minds, — or  they  were  touched,  it  may  be,  with  com- 
passion by  this  pitiable  display  of  weakness.  Charles, 
muffled  in  a  dark  mantle,  and  bearing  a  lighted  candle 
in  his  hand,  mingled  with  his  household,  the  spectator 
of  his  own  obsequies;  and  the  doleful  ceremony  was 
concluded  by  his  placing  the  taper  in  the  hands  of  the 
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priest,  in  sign  of  his  surrendering  up  his  soul  to  the 
Almighty. 

Such  is  the  account  given  us  by  the  Jeronymite 
fathers,  one  of  whom  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes 
he  describes,*  and  the  other,  though  not  present  him- 
self,  had  ample  means  of  obtaining  information  from 
those  who  were.^  Since  that  time  the  story  has  been 
repeated  by  successive  writers,  gaining  at  each  repe- 
tition, until  in  Robertson's  pages  we  find  the  emperor 
performing  in  his  shroud,  and  then  lying  down  in  his 
coffin,  where,  after  joining  in  the  prayers  for  the  rest 
of  his  own  soul,  not  yot  departed,  he  is  left  by  the 
monks  to  his  meditations.  It  was  not  till  the  present 
day  that  a  more  careful  scrutiny,  by  discovering  in- 


^  Nothing  is  known  of  this  person 
except  what  is  to  be  collected  from 
his  own  narrative.  He  was  one 
of  the  convent,  and  seems  to  have 
lived  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  Charles  resided  at  Yuste. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  monks  se- 
lected to  keep  watch  over  the  em- 
peror's remains  after  his  death,  and 
to  accompany  them  when  they  were 
removed  to  the  Escorial.  His  ma- 
nuscript, which  has  very  recently 
been  given  to  the  public  by  the 
industrious  Gachard,  found  its  way, 
in  some  manner  not  easy  to  be 
explained,  into  the  archives  of  the 
Feudal  Court  of  Brabant  in  Brus- 
sels. It  was  there  discovered,  not 
long  since,  by  M.  Biikhuizen  van 
den  Brink,  a  member  of  that  court, 
and  an  analysis  of  it  was  jiublished 
by  him  in  the  Ihdldins  de  la  Comr 
mission  Koyule  d' llistoire.  The  nar- 
rative is  given  at  length  by  Gachard, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Re- 
traite  ct  Mort  de  Charles-Quint."  No 
one  who  has  read  this  simple  recoiti, 
which  bears  on  every  pa^'e  the  evi- 
dence of  the  writer's  calling  and  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  can 


doubt  its  authenticity  for  a  moment 
For  this  reason,  notwithstanding  it 
comes  to  us  without  a  name,  it 
becomes  an  historical  document  of 
great  value,  inferior  only  to  that 
of  the  original  letters  from  the 
membeiB  of  the  emperor's  house- 
hold. 

*  This  was  Fray  Joseph  de  Sig- 
ueuQa,  prior  of  the  EscoriaL  As 
head  of  the  great  Jeronymite  monas- 
tery, the  best  sources  of  infonnation 
were  open  to  him.  He  enjoyed, 
moreover,  the  opportunity  of  per- 
sonal communication  with  some 
who  were  living  at  Yuste  during 
the  emperor's  residence  there,  and 
who,  after  his  death,  accompanied 
his  remains  to  the  Escorial.  The 
result  of  his  investigations  he  has 
given  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
great  work,  "  Historia  dt  la  Orden 
de  San  GeronimOf"  published  at 
Madrid  in  1605  ;  a  work  which, 
from  the  conscientiousness  of  the 
writer,  and  the  luminous  style  in 
which  it  is  written,  holds  a  high 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  literature 
of  Spain. 
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consistencies  in  the  account,  led  some  writers  to  regard 
it  as  a  monkish  legend,  and  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it 
altogether. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  the 
obsequies  had  been  celebrated,  being  the  thirty-first  of 
August,  Charles,  according  to  the  Jeronymite  chroniclers, 
took  his  seat  on  the  coyered  terrace  on  the  western  side, 
of  his  housa  Here  he  would  often  sit,  drinking  in  the 
sweet  odours  of  the  garden,  and  enjoying  the  grateful 
warmth  left  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sim.  As  he 
sat  thus  musing,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dial  which 
Torriano  had  erected  for  him  in  the  grounds  below,  he 
suddenly  ordered  his  jewel-keeper  to  be  called,  and 
directed  him  to  bring  a  miniature  of  the  empress  Isa- 
bella, of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  more  than  one 
portrait  in  his  collection.  He  dwelt  a  long  time  on  her 
beautiful  features,  "as  if,"  says  the  chronicler,  "he 
was  imploring  her  to  prepare  a  place  for  him  in  the 
celestial  mansions  to  which  she  had  gone."  Some  time 
longer  he  spent  in  contemplating  Titian's  "Agony  in 
the  Garden ; "  after  which  he  ordered  the  picture  of  the 
"  Last  Judgment "  to  be  brought  to  him, — ^the  master- 
piece of  Titian.  It  was  probably  only  a  sketch,  as  the 
great  work,  which  himg  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  was 
too  large  to  be  removed.  Indeed,  his  testament  notices 
a  picture  of  the  "  Last  Judgment "  as  among  the  articles 
in  the  possession  of  his  jewel-keeper.  He  gazed  so  long 
and  with  such  rapt  attention  on  the  picture  as  to  cause 
apprehension  in  his  physician,  who,  in  the  emperor's 
debilitated  state,  feared  the  effects  of  such  excitement 
on  his  nerves.  There  was  good  reason  for  apprehen- 
sion;  for  Charles  at  length,  rousing  from  his  reverie, 
turned  to  the  doctor  and  complained  that  he  was  ill. 
His  pulse  showed  him  to  be  in  a  high  fever.  He  soon 
after  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  which  he  was  never 
more  to  leave. 

TOL.  n.  ^  7 


That  fhiB  account  of  the  Jeronymite  brethren  10  not 
perfectly  correct  10  shown  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  Mathya, 
dated  on  the  first  of  September,  in  which  he  states  thaty 
having  gone  by  his  master's  orders,  on  the  tfairtietii  of 
Angusti  to  Jarandilla,  to  attend  the  connt  of  Oropesa, 
he  found  the  emperor,  on  his  letntn,  snfiisring  from  a 
severe  headache,  which  he  attribnted  to  the  e£hot  of  the 
son's  rays,  that  fell  with  great  power  on  the  terrace 
where  he  had  dined.  After  a  sleepless  night,  continues 
the  doctor,  in  which  the  emperor  suffered  much  from 
thirst,  he  rose  and  dressed  himself ;  but,  though  some- 
what better  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon  he  relapsed, 
the  psin  in  his  head  returned  witii  increased  force,  and 
he  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  fever.  From  this 
letter  of  his  phjrsician,  written  on  the  spot,  we  pee  it 
was  impossible  tiiat  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  the 
Jeronymite  historians  could  have  taken  place  on  llie 
day  they  assign  for  them.  Charles  was  certainly  in  no 
condition  on  that  day  for  so  exciting  a  scene  aa  the 
peocformance  of  his  own  obsequies. 

A  still  more  formidable  objection  to  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  is  furnished  by  Ihe  silence  of  Charles's  house- 
hold in  regard  to  it.  It  would  seem  strange  that  neither 
Quixada  nor  Gaztelu,  who  were  so  careful  to  notice 
every  occurrence  of  interest  in  their  master's  life,  should 
have  made  any  allusion  to  one  so  extraordinary  as  this. 
This  silence  is  so  significant  that,  instead  of  negative, 
it  may  be  thought  to  acquire  the  value  of  positive  proof 
against  the  truth  of  the  story. 

A  candid  review  of  the  whole  matter  will  suggest 
some  considerations  which  may  tend  much  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  these  objections.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  dates,  that  would  not  be  a  marvellous 
thing  at  any  time,  especially  with  the  careless  chroni- 
clers of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  regent  Joanna 
furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  this  inaccuracy  in  a 
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letter  addressed  to  Philip,  giving  with  much  care  the 
oircumBtanoee  fdi;e]iding  their  father's  illness,  in  which 
she  falls  into  the  gross  blunder  of  mistaking  the  date 
of  his  death,  although  the  documents  from  Yuste  were 
before  her.  It  may  well  be  that  the  date  of  the  funeral 
services  was  some  days  previous  to  that  reported  by  the 
monks,  when  Charles  would  seem  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  the  gout  to  have  taken  part  in 
them.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  from  Gaztelu, 
relating  to  public  business,  we  have  no  letter  from  the 
secretary  or  the  major-domo  between  the  eighteenth 
and  the  twenty-eighth  of  August ;  at  least,  I  have  none 
in  my  collection,  and  have  seen  none  cited  by  others. 
The  interval  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony  and  the  writing  of  these 
functionaries  may  help  to  explain  their  silence  on  an 
event  which  no  longer  made  any  strong  impression  on 
their  minds.  For,  after  all,  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  the  exaggerated  tone  natural  to  the  monkish 
chronicler,  this  act  was  one  not  altogether  so  different 
in  its  character  from  those  celebrations  with  which 
Charles  used  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his  monastic  life. 
Thus  he  showed  a  morbid  relish  for  performing  the  ob- 
sequies not  merely  of  his  kindred,  but  of  anyone  whose 
position  seemed  to  him  to  furnish  an  apology  for  it, 
Not  a  member  of  the  toison  died,  but  he  was  prepared 
to  commemorate  the  event  with  solemn  funeral  rites. 
These,  in  short,  seemed  to  be  the  festivities  of  Charles's 
cloister  life.  These  lugubrious  ceremonies  had  a  fasci- 
nation for  him  that  may  remind  one  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  his  mother,  Joanna,  clung  to  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband,  taking  it  with  her  wherever  she  went.  It  was 
after  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  his  parents  and  his 
wife,  which  occupied  several  successive  days,  that  he 
conceived,  as  we  are  told,  the  idea  of  rehearsing  his 
own  funeral, — ^a  piece  of  extravagance  which  becomes 
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ihe  more  credible  when  ire  reflect  on  fhe  ftate  of  m- 
natural  excitement  to  whioli  bii  mind^may  have  been 
brought  by  dwelling  bo  long  on  the  dreary  i^paratos 
of  death. 

There  ia  one  part  of  the  narrative^  howerery  that 
cannot  be  bo  readily  ezplained| — the  portrait  Bcene  on 
the  terrace.  There  mnst  be  acme  error  in  regard  to 
both  the  time  and  the  manner  of  tiie  erent^  aa  reported 
by  the  chronicler.  Tim  icene  npon  the  terrace  cooli 
not  have  been  the  one  which  immediately  preceded  111* 
illneBB  of  the  emperor.  Thiii  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Dr.  MathySi  who,  &r  from  being  prefient  on  {has 
occaaion,  expressly  says  that  he  was  with  the  count  of 
Oropesa  at  Jarandilla.  The  porfarait  scene  must  ha;f|B 
occurred  at  some  earlier  period,  therefore,  unlcaa  the 
reader  may  be  disposed  to  dismiss  it  altogdheri  aa  one 
of  those  legends  that  have  their  birth  in  Ihe  doiatevs 
and  easily  find  credit  there.  There  is  no  pretence  that 
the  monk  who  reports  it  was  himself  present.  He  teUs 
it  only  as  a  rumour,  and  one  that,  seen  through  the  ndat 
of  more  than  twenty  years, — as,  from  a  date  in  his 
manuscript,  appears  to  have  been  the  case, — ^may  well 
have  been  distorted  in  his  recollection. 

But  the  obsequies  stand  upon  very  different  ground, 
as  the  writer  assumes  to  haye  been  present  and  to  haye 
taken  part  in  them  himself.  We  cannot  reject  the 
story  without  regarding  it  as  a  sheer  invention  of  the 
chronicler.  Such  an  effort  of  invention  may  be  thought 
to  be  no  miracle  in  a  monk,  especially  where  the  glory 
of  his  convent  was  concerned.  But  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  this  was  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  a 
matter  which  was  altogether  personal  to  Charles.  The 
character  of  the  writers,  moreover,  greatly  strengthens 
the  improbability  of  anything  like  wilful  misrepresen- 
tation on  their  part.  The  manuscript  of  the  monk  of 
Yuste   is  stamped,  as  his  Belgian  editor  justly  re- 
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marks,  with  the  character  of  simplicity  and  tnith ;  and 
8igaen9a,  the  other  Jeronymite  authority,  although 
tinged  with  the  superstition  of  his  age,  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation  for  integrity  and  good  faith.  It  is 
a  question  of  difficulties,  in  whateyer  light  we  may 
ohoose  to  regard  it ;  but  a  candid  consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances  may  perhaps  lead  the  reader  to  ex- 
plain these  difficulties  by  a  mistake  of  the  date, — ^not 
very  extraordinary,  considering  the  length  of  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  event, — ^rather  than  by  a  wilful 
fabrication  on  the  part  of  the  writers.' 

But,  to  return  from  a  discussion  longer,  it  may  be 
thought,  than  the  importance  of  the  subject  warrants, 
it  appears  from  his  physician's  letter  that  Charles,  after 
his  repast  on  the  terrace  on  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
was  seized  with  the  illness  from  which  he  was  destined 
never  to  recover.  A  restless  night  was  succeeded  by 
a  day  of  great  suffering.  He  was  tormented  with 
ecccessive  thirst;  and  the  pain  in  his  head  was  so 
violent  at  times  that  he  lost  his  consciousness.     The 

'  There  is  one  authority,  could  designed  to  appropriate  to  this  object 
Ids  work  be  lecovered,  who  might  was  in  the  end  applied  to  his  real 
piobablj  settle  this  vexed  question,  obsequies.  Yet  the  marquis  of 
This  is  Fray  Martin  de  Angulo,  Valporayso,  in  a  work  still  in  ma- 
prior  of  Tnstey  who  prepared,  for  nnscript,  which  he  compiled  some 
Uie  information  of  the  regent  seventy  years  later,  with  the  memoir 
Joannay  a  full  account  of  the  latter  of  Angulo  before  him  as  one  of  his 
days  of  her  father,  with  whom,  as  authorities,  expressly  asserts  the 
tlie  Baperior  of  the  convent,  he  was  fact  of  the  mock  funeral  having 
m  the  habit  of  daily  communica-  taken  place.  In  this  conflict  of 
tioiL  HIb  manuscript,  which  has  testimony,  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
found  its  way  to  the  press,  that   the    original    manuscript    of 


in  the  hands  of  the  historian  Father  Angulo  could  be  discovered. 

Sindoval,   who   professes   to   have  It  is  said  still  to  exist  in  the  Na- 

transferred  its  contents  to  his  own  tional  Library  of  Madrid,  where  M. 

pagea.     In  these  we   find  a  con-  Gachard  tells  us  he  once  had  sight 

Tenation  reported  which  the  em-  of  it     But,  if  so,  it  has  again  be- 

penir  had  with  one  of  his  household  come   engulpbed   in   the  ocean  of 

nqMOting  his  mock  funeral,  which,  manuscripts  in  the  library,  and  thus 

howerer,  we  are  to  infer,  never  took  far  eluded  every  effort  that  has  been 

plaeey  from    its    being  afterwards  mode  to  bring  it  to  lighk 
stated  that  the  money  which  Charles 
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disease  soon  took  the  aspect  of  malignant  tertian  fever ; 
and  Mathys  determined,  notwithstanding  the  weak 
state  of  his  patient,  that,  if  the  symptoms  did  not 
prove  more  favourable  on  the  following  day,  he  would 
bleed  him. 

Charles  himself  became  alarmed  at  his  condition* 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  different  from  any- 
thing which  he  had  before  experienced.  He  made  his 
preparations  accordingly,  expressed  his  desire  to  exe* 
cute  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and  without  further  delay 
confessed  and  received  the  sacrament.  In  performing 
this  last  act,  feeble  as  he  was,  he  knelt  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  his  bed,  offering  thanks  to  God  for  the 
mercies  that  had  been  shown  him  through  life,  and 
expressing  the  deepest  contrition  for  his  sins,  with  an 
earnestness  of  manner  that  touched  the  hearts  of  all 
present. 

Quixada,  by  his  master's  orders,  wrote  to  the  secre- 
tary, Vazquez,  requesting  him  to  send  a  commission 
to  Gaztelu  investing  him  with  the  powers  of  a  notary, 
as  there  was  no  one  who  could  act  in  that  capacity  at 
Yuste.  At  the  same  time  the  major-domo  desired  that 
relays  of  posts  might  be  established  along  the  route 
to  Valladolid,  for  the  more  rapid  and  regular  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence.  Meanwhile,  as  Charles's  fever 
increased,  the  physician  took  from  him  ten  ounces  of  a 
thick,  black  blood,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
relieved  him  of  eight  more,  by  which  he  felt  himself  to 
be  much  benefited.  Mathys,  however,  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  sole  charge  of  his  illustrious 
patient  at  this  crisis ;  but  Charles,  who  seems  to  have 
had  no  great  faith  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  would 
not  consent  that  any  other  doctor  should  be  called  in, 
except  Dr.  Cornelius,  Joanna's  physician,  who  to  large 
medical  experience  united  an  intimate  knowledge  of  hifi 
constitution. 
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As  Charles  required  the  constant  attention  of  his 
&ithful  major-domo,  the  latter  transferred  his  residence 
to  the  convent,  that  he  might  remain  with  his  master 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  obedience  to  the  em- 
peror's orders,  he  had  a  short  time  since  removed  his 
family  from  Yillagarcia  to  Cuacos.  Dona  Magdalena, 
his  wife,  was  accompanied  by  her  young  charge,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  emperor's  natural  son,  then  a  strip* 
ling  of  eleven  years  of  age,  whom  she  had  brought  up 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  though  she  remained 
in  ignorance  of  his  illustrious  origin.  On  coming  to 
Cuocod,  she  was  invited  by  Charles  to  visit  him  at 
Yuste,  where  he  gave  her  a  gracious  reception ;  and, 
as  she  doubtless  brought  her  foster-child  along  with 
her,  the  sight  of  the  noble  boy,  his  own  offspring,  who 
had  already  given  evidence  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of 
later  years,  may  have  shed  a  ray  of  satisfaction  on  the 
withered  heart-  of  the  emperor. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Cornelius  was  attended  by  no 
change  in  the  treatment  of  the  patient,  as  the  elder 
physician  entirely  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by  his 
yoimger  brother.  But  the  disease  continued  rapidlj^ 
to  gain  ground.  The  fever  was  so  high  that  Charles 
could  hardly  endure  the  lightest  covering ;  and  it  was 
occasionally  accompanied  by  violent  paroxysms  which 
left  him  insensible  for  hours  together.  On  the  ninth 
of  the  month  a  commission  arrived  from  Valladolid 
empowering  Goztelu  to  act  as  a  notary ;  and  Charles, 
who  was  then  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 
lost  no  time  in  executing  his  codicil.  It  had  been 
prepared  some  time  previous,  and  was  of  great  length, 
like  the  testament  to  which  it  was  attached.  By  his 
will  he  had  bequeathed  thirty  thousand  ducats  for  the 
portions  of  young  maidens  and  the  liberation  of  captives 
from  the  Moorish  dimgeons.  Another  provision  of  his 
will,  which  he    now   confirmed,   directed  that  thirty 
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thousand  masses  shoiild  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  his 
soul  in  the  monasteries  and  parochial  churches  of  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands.  By  his  codicil,  he  assigned  gratui- 
ties and  pensions  to  each  member  of  his  household, 
from  Dr.  Mathys  down  to  fhe  meanest  scullion.  The 
pensions  varied  in  amount  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  parties,  the  highest  reaching  four  hundred  florins, 
and  so  proceeding  by  a  descending  scale  to  ninety 
florins  annually.  Some  of  the  principal  Jeronymites 
who  had  officiated  about  the  emperor's  person  came  in 
for  a  share  of  his  bounty.  Two  thousand  ducats  were 
to  be  paid  at  once  to  Quixada,  whose  services  were 
noticed  in  the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  who  was  to 
receive  a  pension  equivalent  to  his  present  emoluments 
imtil  Philip  should  make  some  provision  for  him  better 
suited  to  his  deserts. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  instrument 
was  the  intolerant  spirit  that  breathed  through  every 
page  of  it  where  religion  was  concerned.  The  mono- 
tonous and  melancholy  way  of  convent  life  had  given 
a  gloomy  colour  to  Charles's  sentiments,  and  had  im- 
parted something  like  austerity  to  his  temper.  A  whim- 
sical proof  of  this  austerity  had  been  furnished  some 
time  before,  by  an  ordinance  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  visitors  of  the  convent,  and  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  sound  of  trumpet,  decreeing  a  hundred 
lashes  to  any  woman  who  should  approach  within  two 
bow-shots  of  the  gate  !  Under  the  corroding  influence 
of  an  ascetic  life,  and  the  decline  of  his  health  at  Yuste, 
the  feelings  of  bigotry  which  belonged  to  the  emperor's 
nature  had  been  gradually  exalted  into  a  more  active 
and  mischievous  principle  of  fanaticism.  This  is  evident 
from  the  system  of  persecution  which  he  inculcated  in 
his  letters,  with  so  much  energy,  on  those  who  had  the 
direction  of  afiairs  both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands.    He  was  even  heard  to  express  his  regret  that 
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he  had  respected  the  safe-conduct  of  Luther  when  the 
great  Eeformer  presented  himself  before  the  diet  at 
Worms.  Fortunately  for  Charleses  reputation,  his  good 
angel  had  saved  him  from  the  perpetration  of  a  crime 
which  would  have  branded  his  name  with  the  infamy 
that  belongs  to  the  murderers  of  Huss.  In  the  codicil 
which  he  now  signed,  he  enjoined  upon  his  son  to 
follow  up  and  bring  to  justice  every  heretic  in  his 
dominions,  and  this  without  exception  and  without 
favour  or  mercy  to  anyone.  He  conjured  Philip  to 
cherish  the  Holy  Inquisition  as  the  best  means  for 
accomplishing  this  good  work.  "  So,"  he  concludes, 
^^  shall  you  have  my  blessing,  and  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  all  your  imdertakings."  Such  were  the  last 
words  of  the  dying  monarch  to  his  son.  They  did  not 
fall  on  a  deaf  ear ;  and  the  parting  admonition  of  his 
fother  served  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  the  sword  of 
persecution  which  Philip  had  already  begim  to  wield. 

Charles  left  directions  in  his  codicil  respecting  the 
place  of  his  interment.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  held 
a  long  conversation  with  Quixada  on  the  subject.  He 
had  originally  intended  that  his  remains  should  be  re- 
moved to  Granada  and  there  laid  in  its  noble  cathedral 
by  the  side  of  the  empress,  his  wife.  There,  too,  were 
gathered  the  ashes  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  his  parents,  and 
those  of  his  great  progenitors,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
of  glorious  memory.  But  he  had  now  changed  his  mind, 
and  seemed  willing  that  his  present  residence  should 
also  be  his  final  resting-place.  He  proposed  to  be  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  Yuste,  and  to  have  the  body  of  the  em- 
press brought  from  Granada  and  placed  beside  his  own. 
But  from  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  Quixada,  who  repre- 
sented that  Yuste  was  altogether  too  humble  a  place  and 
in  too  defenceless  a  condition  to  be  a  fitting  mausoleum 
for  the  remains  of  great  princes.  Charles  yielded  to 
these  arguments,  and  contented  himself  with  directing 
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lihat  hiB  body  should  be  depoaited  there  for  the  pratrant, 
leaying  it  to  Philip  to  decide  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
permanently  to  lie,  and  requiring  only  that  it  ahonld  be 
by  the  ride  of  his  beloved  wile  The  emperor,  having 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the  oodioil,  signed  it  («i  the 
flame  day.  By  this  act  he  seemed  to  hiftve  settled  all  his 
worldly  a£Eairs  and  to  have  terminated  his  connection 
wifli  l^e  world.  He  did  not,  however,  lose  his  interest 
in  it  altogether;  and  he  received  with  pleasure  the  news 
brought  him  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Yega,  that  his  sister, 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  Imd  at  length  consented  to 
return  to  tiie  Netherlands  and  give  the  king,  her 
nephew,  the  benefit  of  her  counsels  in  the  government 
of  that  country. 

Disastrous  intelligence  reached  Yuste  at  this  time  of 
a  great  battle  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orsn,  in 
which  tile  count  of  Alcaudete,  the  governor  of  that 
place,  and  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  in&ntry  under  his 
command^  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Moors.  The 
tidings  would  have  fallen  limivily  on  the  heart  of  the 
dying  emperor,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  Africa.  But  Quixada's  prudent  precau- 
tions prevented  anything  from  being  said  to  Charles 
on  the  subject,  and  saved  him  from  the  anguish  which 
would  have  added  a  bitterness  to  death. 

The  posts  now  brought  daily  tidings  to  Yalladolid  of 
the  condition  of  the  emperor,  filling  his  daughter  Joanna 
and  the  queen  of  Himgary  with  the  deepest  anxiety. 
They  would  willingly  have  gone  at  once  to  Yuste  and 
taken  charge  of  him  in  his  illness,  had  he  allowed  it. 
But  when  Quixada  intimated  to  Charles  his  sister's 
desire,  he  replied  that  she  would  not  come,  for  that  she 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  wishes  on  the  subject. 
The  major-domo  hinted  that  his  daughter,  the  regent, 
was  eqxially  anxious  to  visit  him,  and  waited  only  her 
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other's  permission  to  come  and  nurse  him  in  his  illness» 
The  emperor,  however,  who  found  much  difficulty  in 
speaking,  from  the  soreness  of  his  mouth,  only  shook  his 
head,  as  if  to  intimate  that  it  could  not  be.  But, 
although  his  own  family  were  excluded,  his  friend  the 
grand  master  of  Alcdntara,  on  learning  the  critical 
condition  of  his  master,  came  over  to  Tuste,  resolved 
on  establishing  his  residence  there  till  the  fate  of  the 
emperor  was  decided. 

Charles's  constitution  was  now  fast  sinking  under  the 
ravages  of  his  disorder.  As  his  weakness  increased,  the 
physicians  endeavoured  to  sustain  him  by  broths,  and 
other  simple  and  nourishing  liquids,  allowing  him  even 
a  small  quantity  of  his  favourite  beer.  But  bis  stomach 
refused  to  perform  its  fimctions,  or  to  retain  the  food 
which  it  received.  On  the  eleventh  of  the  month  the 
tertian  changed  into  what  was  culled  a  double  tertian. 
The  ague- fits  became  more  severe  and  of  longer  dura* 
tion.  Frightful  chills  were  succeeded  by  an  access  of 
fever,  which  ran  so  high  that  his  reason  became  affected 
and  he  lost  all  perception  of  what  was  passing  around 
him.  After  one  of  these  paroxysms,  on  the  seventeenth, 
he  remained  for  twenty  hours  in  a  state  of  utter  insensi- 
bility. He  was  again  attacked  on  the  nineteenth,  and, 
although  the  fit  was  less  severe  and  of  much  shorter 
duration,  the  physicians,  fearing  he  would  not  survive 
another,  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  administering  extreme  unction. 

The  sound  of  these  words  fell  like  a  knell  on  the  ears 
of  the  faithful  Quixada,  who  saw  in  imagination  the 
portals  of  the  tomb  already  opening  to  receive  his 
master.  His  feelings  are  best  expressed  in  his  own 
letter  addressed  soon  after  to  the  secretary,  Vazquez. 
"  The  doctors  say  that  the  disease  constantly  increases, 
while  every  hour,  as  his  pulse  shows,  the  emperor  grows 
more  feeble.     As  for  me,  I  cannot  think  he  is  so  near 
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his  end;  and  to-day  his  mind  has  not  wandered  bo 
much  as  during  the  last  paroxysm.  Ever  since  noon  I 
have  prevented  them  from  giving  him  extreme  imotion, 
fearing,  though  he  remains  speechless,  that  it  might 
disturb  him.  But,  as  the  physicians  insist  that  there  is 
no  time  for  further  delay,  I  have  told  them  that  I  would 
be  ready,  and  that  they  should  watch  the  patient's  pulse, 
and  not  give  the  signal  until  they  were  certain  that  the 
time  had  come  for  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  buried  him 
already  more  than  once.  You  can  well  imderstand 
how  this  pierces  my  very  heart."  "Since  the  above 
was  written,"  continues  the  major-domo,  "the  phy- 
sicians have  pressed  the  matter  so  strongly  that  extreme 
unction  has  been  administered  to  his  majesty,  although, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  this  was  somewhat  premature.  I  have 
done  as  they  advised,  for  they  should  know  best.  You 
may  well  comprehend  the  condition  of  one  like  me, 
who  for  seven-and-thirty  years  has  served  a  master 
whom  he  is  about  to  lose  for  ever.  May  it  please  God 
to  take  him  to  himself,  if  he  is  to  go ;  though  I  cannot 
help  repeating,  that  in  my  judgment  it  will  not  be 
to-night.     God  be  with  him,  and  with  us  all." 

The  ceremony,  as  Quixada  says  in  his  affecting  letter, 
was  performed  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth.  It  was 
conducted  by  the  confessor  Eegla,  attended  by  all  the 
brethren  of  the  convent.  The  emperor  preferred  to 
receive  the  unction  in  the  form  adopted  by  the  friars, 
which,  comprehending  a  litany,  the  seven  penitential 
psalms,  and  sundry  other  passages  of  Scripture,  was 
much  longer  and  more  exhausting  than  the  rite  used 
for  the  laity.  His  strength,  however,  did  not  fail 
him.  He  joined  with  great  devotion  in  the  services, 
which  seemed  to  leave  his  mind  in  a  state  of  holy 
calm,  like  that  of  one  whose  thoughts  were  now  turned 
to  a  better  life. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tv^xntieth  he  intimated  his 
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wish  to  be  left  alone  with  Quixada.  The  interview 
lasted  half  an  hour,  during  which  Charles  was  able  to 
converse  in  a  low  but  audible  tone.  One  of  the  topics 
was  the  pensions  to  be  given  to  his  domestics ;  and  he 
instructed  Quixada  to  press  upon  Philip  the  importance 
of  punctuality  in  their  payment.  Another  subject,  still 
nearer  to  his  heart,  had  reference  to  Don  John  of  Austria. 
He  had  made  no  provision  for  the  child,  thinking  it 
perhaps  more  politic  to  leave  him  dependent  on  Philip. 
It  was  the  course  which  his  wise  grandfather,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  had  pursued  in  respect  to  his  younger  grand- 
son, Ferdinand,  whom,  though  his  especial  favourite,  he 
had  left  without  a  legacy,  consigned  to  the  care  of  his 
elder  brother,  Charles,  the  heir  to  the  monarchy.  As  the 
event  proved,  the  good- will  of  his  brother  was  the  best 
legacy  that  could  have  been  left  him. 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  the  emperor  again 
confessed,  and  expressed  his  intention  to  receive  the 
sacrament.  The  major-domo,  fearing  that  his  strength 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  ceremony,  reminded  him 
that  this  was  unnecessary,  as  he  had  so  lately  received 
extreme  xmction.  But  the  emperor  answered  that  "  it 
was  good  provision  for  the  long  journey  he  was  about 
to  set  out  upon."  The  condition  of  his  throat  had 
been  such  of  late  as  furnished  a  new  argument  to 
Quixada,  who  reminded  his  master  that  they  could  not 
administer  to  him  the  sacred  elements,  as  he  would 
be  unable  to  swallow  them.  Charles  replied,  "  I  shall 
be  able,''  in  a  tone  of  decision  that  adjourned  all 
farther  debate. 

As  it  was  feared  that  there  might  not  be  time  for  the 
consecration  of  a  wafer  by  the  performance  of  the  mass, 
that  which  was  kept  on  the  high  altar  of  the  church  was 
brought  by  the  confessor,  Juan  de  Eegla,  accompanied, 
as  before,  by  the  brethren  of  the  convent,  who  now, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  or   more^  filled  the  imperial 
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ebamber.  Charles  iMeived  the  enoharist  witli  tiie 
greatest  devotion,  Baying,  <^  Lord  God  of  trath,  mst 
Bedeemer,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit*"  Qnizada 
then  examined  his  mouth,  to  see  that  no  partiole  of  tihe 
wafer  adhered  to  it.  After  this,  mass  was  performed. 
Charles  joined  in  the  service  with  silent  but  earnest 
devotion ;  and  when  ^he  monks  had  reached  that  solemn 
invocation,  ^^  Lamb  of  Gk)d,  which  takest  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,  have  meroy  on  ns,'^  tiie  dying  monarch, 
feebly  raising  his  hand,  beat  his  breast^  witii  looks  of 
flie  deepest  humility  and  contrition.  The  ceremony, 
instead  of  fatiguing,  seemed  rather  to  relieve  him.  A 
sweet  composure  settled  on  his  spirit,  and  continued  to 
the  last,  unruffled  by  any  further  attacks  of  pain,  whik 
his  fiumlties  remained  unclouded. 

During  the  rest  of  tiie  morning  he  listened  to  pas- 
sages from  Scripture,  pointing  out  those  which  he'  pre- 
ferred,— among  others,  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  in  St 
Luke,  y iUalva  accompanied  the  reading  with  such  ex- 
hortations as  were  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  em- 
peror, who  listened  attentively,  with  his  eyes  closed  and 
his  hands  folded  upon  his  breast.  At  noon  Carranza, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  been  long  expected, 
arrived  at  Tuste.  He  was  the  same  "  black  friar " — 
so  called  from  his  swarthy  visage — ^who  had  made  his 
name  famous  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  persecutions 
in  England;  and  he  was  destined  to  become  still 
more  famous  by  the  unmerited  persecution  which  he 
himself  afterwards  endured  from  the  Inquisition.  He 
had  come  from  the  Low  Coimtries,  and  brought  tidings 
of  Philip,  by  whom  he  had  been  recently  raised  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see.  Unfortunately,  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicions  of  the  Holy  Office  on  the  score  of  his 
orthodoxy.  His  residence  in  Germany,  and  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  writings  of  Protestant  scholars,  had  led 
him,  no  doubt,  to  modify  some  of  his  early  opinions 
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But  though,  like  Pole,  Morone,  and  some  other  eminent 
churchmen  of  the  time,  he  had  adopted  more  liberal 
views  than  were  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
he  was  at  heart  as  true  a  Roman  Catholic  as  the 
most  implacable  of  his  enemies.  Some  around  the 
emperor,  among  whom  Regla,  to  judge  from  his  sub- 
sequent conduct,  was  the  most  active,  had  infused 
doubts  into  the  monarch's  mind  of  Carranza's  ortho- 
doxy. Charles  was  in  no  condition  now  to  examine 
into  the  afiair ;  and  when  the  archbishop  was  introduced 
into  his  presence,  and,  kneeling  down  by  the  bedside, 
kissed  the  hand  of  his  master,  the  latter  gazed  on  him 
for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and  then  bade  him  take 
some  repose. 

The  emperor's  life  was  now  fast  ebbing  away ;  and 
his  own  sensations  told  him  that  the  scene  must  soon 
close.  He  desired  Quixada  to  have  in  readiness  the 
holy  candles  brought  from  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montserrat;  also  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  a 
crucifix,  which  had  comforted  the  empress  in  her  ex- 
tremity, and  which  Charles  had  preserved  to  solace  his 
last  hours.  Quixada,  who  saw  that  his  master  was  sink- 
ing, sent  for  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  at  the 
emperor's  desire,  read  aloud  some  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture,— among  the  rest,  that  sublime  Psalm,  "  Out  of 
the  depths  to  Thee  have  I  cried."  Then,  approaching 
the  emperor's  bedside,  he  knelt  down,  and,  holding  up  a 
crucifix,  exclaimed,  "  Behold  Him  who  answers  for  all  I 
There  is  no  more  sin :  all  is  forgiven."  These  words 
fell  upon  other  ears  than  those  for  which  they  were 
intended;  and  the  confessor,  Begla,  made  them  the 
grounds  of  a  malicious  complaint  before  the  Holy  Office, 
as  implying  an  acquiescence  in  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  words  gave  much 
Bcandal  to  more  than  one  ecclesiastic  in  the  room,  as 
also  to  the  grand  master  of  Alcantara,  who  besought 
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Villalva  to  prepare  the  emperor  for  liis  end  by  a  more 
Catholic  exposition  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  The 
harsh  and  disagreeable  utterance  of  Carranza  had  caused 
BO  much  annoyance  to  Charles  that  Quixada  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  caution  the  primate  to  speak  in  a  lower 
tone.  He  was  now  succeeded  by  Villalva,  the  favourite 
preacher  of  the  emperor,  whom  he  had  so  oft^i  delighted 
with  his  soft,  insinuating  eloquence. 

The  Jeronymite  resorted  to  very  different  sources  of 
consolation  from  those  employed  by  the  archbishop. 
"  Tour  majesty,"  said  he,  "  came  into  the  world  on 
the  day  of  St.  Matthew ;  you  will  leave  it  on  that  of 
St.  Matthias.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Matthias  were  two 
apostles,  two  brothers,  bearing  nearly  the  same  name, 
and  both  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  such  inter- 
cessors, you  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  Let  your 
majesty  turn  your  heart  with  confidence  to  God,  who 
will  this  day  put  you  in  possession  of  glory."  "  Thus," 
in  the  striking  language  of  Mignet,  ^^  the  two  doctrines 
which  divided  the  world  in  Hie  age  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  were  once  more  brought  before  him,  on  the  bed 
of  death."  He  was  in  no  condition  to  observe  the 
peculiarities  of  these  doctrines ;  but  his  fainting  spirit 
leaned  with  pious  faith  on  the  assurance  which  they  both 
gave  him  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave.  A  sweet 
serenity  settled  on  his  features,  "  giving  token,"  says 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  a  letter  written  soon  after 
to  the  regent,  "  of  peace  and  inward  security  that  filled 
all  who  witnessed  it  with  joy." 

Besides  the  archbishop,  the  prior  of  Granada,  Vil- 
lalva, and  two  or  three  other  ecclesiastics,  there  were 
present  in  the  chamber  the  count  of  Oropesa,  with 
some  of  his  kindred,  the  grand  master  of  Alcdntara, 
and  a  few  of  the  great  lords,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  emperor,  and 
who  were  now  gathered  around  his   bedside,  gazing 
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XQOiimfiilly  on  his  revered  form,  wliile  the  shadows 
of  death  were  stealing  over  it.  For  some  hours  there 
was  silence  in  the  apartment,  broken  only  by  the  low 
breathings  of  the  dying  man.  At  length,  rousing  from 
his  lethargy,  Charles  seemed  to  feel  a  consciousness 
that  his  time  had  come.  It  was  two  hours  after  mid- 
night on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September. 
Placing  his  hand  on  his  pulse,  he  feebly  shook  his 
head,  as  if  to  intimate  that  all  was  over.  He  then 
signed  to  Quixada  to  light  the  taper.  At  the  same 
time  the  archbishop  placed  the  crucifix  of  the  empress 
in  his  hand.  Gkzing  on  it  for  a  moment,  he  brought 
it  to  his  lips,  and  then  pressed  it  fervently  on  his 
breast.  The  archbishop,  taking  the  crucifix  from  his 
relaxing  grasp,  held  it  up  before  the  glazed  eyes  of  the 
emperor,  who,  holding  the  candle  in  his  right  hand, 
and  supported  by  the  faithful  Quixada,  exclaimed, 
"Now  it  is  time."  Then,  gazing  with  unutterable 
longing  on  the  sacred  symbol,  to  him  the  memento  of 
earthly  as  well  as  heavenly  love,  he  stretched  forth  his 
left  hand  as  if  to  embrace  it,  called  on  the  name  of 
Jesus,  in  tones  so  loud  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  in  the 
next  apartment,  and,  falling  back  on  his  pillow,  with  a 
convulsive  sigh  expired.  He  had  always  prayed — ^fearing 
perhaps  the  hereditary  taint  of  insanity — ^that  he  might 
preserve  his  reason  to  the  last.  His  prayer  was  granted. 
All  present  were  deeply  touched  by  the  solemn  and 
affecting  scene.  The  grand  master  of  Alcdntara,  in  a 
letter  written  that  same  day  to  the  princess  Joanna, 
expressed  the  happiness  it  gave  him  to  think  that  he 
had  been  recognized  by  the  emperor  to  the  last.  Luis 
Quixada  could  hardly  comprehend  that  his  master  was 
no  more,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  lifeless  re- 
mains, gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief.  The  body  was 
suffered  to  lie  upon  the  bed  during  the  following  day. 

It  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  four  members  of  the 
tou  iL  n  V 
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convent,  who,  with  the  major-domo,  were  the  only 
persons  that  entered  the  chamber  of  death.  Quixada 
would  often  return  during  the  day  to  look  at  his  beloved 
master.  During  his  absence  on  one  occasion,  the 
Jeronymites,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  those  on 
watch,  felt  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  the  emperor,  who 
was  shrouded  by  the  curtains  drawn  closely  around 
the  bed.  They  were  restrained  by  a  feeling  of  rever- 
ence for  the  dead,  and  the  fear  of  displeasing  Quixada. 
Curiosity  at  length  prevailed ;  and,  drawing  aside  the 
curtains,  they  gazed  with  awe  on  the  lifeless  form 
before  them.  Instead  of  the  pallid  hue  of  death,  the 
countenance  was  still  tinged  with  a  faint  colour  re- 
sembling that  of  life.  The  expression,  fixed  as  marble, 
was  serene,  telling  that  the  hard  battle  of  life  was  at 
an  end.  The  head  was  protected  by  a  delicately  em- 
broidered cap ;  and  a  loose  robe  enveloped  the  person, 
on  the  upper  part  of  which  was  a  covering  of  black 
silk.  On  the  breast,  near  the  heart,  lay  the  silver 
crucifix  which  the  hands  of  his  wife  had  clasped  in  the 
hour  of  death,  and  which  was  destined  to  comfort  the 
latest  moments  of  his  son.  Above  the  head  of  Charles  was 
suspended  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  one  of  the  relics  which 
he  had  reserved  for  this  occasion.  While  thus  gazing, 
the  Jeronymites  heard  the  step  of  Quixada  approaching 
the  chamber,  and  they  speedily  closed  the  curtains. 

The  emperor's  remains  were  secured  in  a  leaden 
cofiin,  which  was  cased  in  another  of  chestnut.  They 
were  then  lowered  through  the  window  in  his  apart- 
ment to  the  floor  of  the  church.  Here  they  were 
placed  on  a  catafalque  which  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  shrouded  in  black  and  emblazoned  with 
the  imperial  arms.  The  walls  were  also  hung  with 
black,  while  the  blaze  of  coimtless  tapers  shed  a 
melancholy  lustre  over  the  scene.  A  vast  concourse  of 
persons  of  every  rank,  from  the  surrounding  country, 
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filled  fhe  edifice.  Among  fhem  were  to  be  seen  the 
monks  of  Cnacos,  and  those  of  different  religious  com- 
mtmities  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  members  of  the 
household  were  all  clad  in  mourning.  Amidst  tbis 
solemn  company  the  manly  form  of  Quixada  was  con- 
spicuous, muffled  in  a  dark  mantle,  which  concealed 
his  features.  By  his  side  was  his  royal  charge,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  in  sable  weeds,  like  himself.  The  events  of 
that  day  were  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  gallant  boy,  who,  after  a  brief  but  bril- 
liant career,  claimed,  as  the  best  recompense  of  his  ser- 
yioes,  the  privilege  of  lying  beside  his  father  in  the  stately 
mausoleum  raised  by  Philip  for  the  line  of  Austria. 

For  three  days  the  obsequies  continued,  under  the 
direction  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  Jeronymites 
of  Yuste,  the  Cordeliers  of  Jarandilla,  the  Dominicans 
of  St.  Catherine,  joined  in  the  funeral  chant.  A  dis- 
course was  delivered  on  each  day,  beginning  with  one 
by  Charles's  favourite  preacher,  Villalva.  At  Quixada's 
desire,  he  had  made  minutes  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
sick-chamber,  and  had  artfully  woven  these  particulars 
into  his  sermon,  which  he  delivered  with  a  tender  and 
impassioned  eloquence  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all 
who  heard  it. 

During  the  services  a  chair  was  placed  in  the  choir 
to  accommodate  some  person  of  rank  whose  infirmities 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  stand  so  long  a  time. 
But  Quixada,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  the 
grand  master  of  Alcantara,  the  friend  of  the  party, 
indignantly  caused  the  chair  to  be  removed,  remarking 
that  no  one  would  have  dared  to  sit  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  when  alive,  and  that  no  less  respect  should 
be  shown  to  him  now  that  he  was  dead.  In  this  loyal 
sentiment  he  was  sustained  by  the  general  feeling  of  the 
audience,  every  one  of  whom  remained  standing  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  long-protracted  ceremonies. 
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At  the  close  of  the  third  day  the  emperor^s  inter- 
ment took  place,  and  his  remains  were  consigned  to 
the  earth  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the 
multitude.  The  burial  did  not  take  place,  however, 
without  some  difficulty.  Charles  had  requested,  by  his 
will,  that  he  might  be  laid  partially  under  the  great 
altar,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  might  be  under  the  spot  where 
the  priest  stood  when  celebrating  mass.  The  request 
was  made  in  all  humility;  but  it  raised  a  question 
among  the  scrupulous  ecclesiastics  as  to  the  propriety 
of  permitting  any  bones  save  those  of  a  saint  to  occupy 
so  holy  a  place  as  that  beneath  the  altar.  The  dispute 
waxed  somewhat  warmer  than  was  suited  to  the  occa* 
sion ;  till  the  momentous  affair  was  finally  adjusted  by 
haying  an  excavation  made  in  the  wall,  within  which 
the  head  was  introduced,  so  as  to  allow  the  feet  to  touch 
the  verge  of  the  hallowed  spot. 

These  mournful  rites  having  been  concluded,  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  prior  of  Granada,  toge- 
ther with  some  other  of  the  high  ecclesiastics  as  well 
as  of  the  nobles,  took  their  departure.  Their  places, 
however,  were  soon  supplied  by  the  concourse  from 
without,  until  the  large  church  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. The  fimeral  services  were  protracted  six  days 
longer,  during  which  Villalva  continued  his  pious 
exhortations,  in  those  warm  and  touching  tones  that 
lingered  long  in  the  memory  of  his  hearers.  The 
reputation  which  he  acquired  by  his  fervid  eloquence 
on  this  ocoasion  commended  him  in  a  particular  manner 
to  the  notice  of  Philip  the  Second,  who  afterwards  made 
him  his  principal  preacher,  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  ceremonies  were  terminated. 
The  monks  from  the  neighbouring  convents  returned 
to  their  homes ;  and  the  church  was  speedily  emptied 
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of  fhe  crowd  which  had  assembled  there  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  departed  sovereigiL 
Silence  again  settled  upon  Yuste ;  and  the  brethren  of 
the  convent  resumed  the  quiet  and  monotonous  way 
of  life  which  they  had  led  before  the  coming  of  the 
emperor, 

Juan  de  Begla,  Quixada,  and  Oaztelu  had  been  named 
as  the  executors  of  Charles's  will.  To  the  two  latter 
was  committed  the  task  of  making  an  inventory  of 
his  personal  effects  at  Yuste.  Their  first  care  was  to 
settle  the  wages  of  the  domestics,  and  pay  the  legacies 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  master.  This  was  soon 
done ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  all  took  their  departure 
for  Valladolid.  Some  of  them  were  received  into  the 
service  of  the  regent ;  but  much  the  greater  part,  in- 
cluding the  amiable  Van  Male,  returned  to  their  native 
country,  the  Netherlands,  bearing  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  king,  and  made  richer  by  the  pensions 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  imperial  master. 

Charles  had  not  forgotten  the  convent  in  his  benefac- 
tions. He  left  twelve  hundred  ducats  to  be  distributed 
among  its  members,  the  stoves  which  had  been  provided 
for  his  establishment,  and  the  rich  hangings  of  cloth  and 
velvet  employed  to  decorate  the  church  at  his  obsequies. 
But  a  gift  of  far  more  value  was  the  "  Gloria  "  of  Titian, 
which  was  still  permitted  to  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the 
monastery.  It  was,  indeed,  too  precious  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  there  long.  Among  the  chattels  left  by  Charles, 
his  one-eyed  horse,  which  he  had  bestrode  only  once 
after  his  arrival  at  Yuste,  was  appropriated  by  Luis 
Quixada.  But  on  Dr.  Cornelius's  laying  claim  to  one  of 
the  emperor's  mules,  an  order  came  from  Valladolid  that 
every  article,  however  trifling,  with  the  exception  of 
Quixada's  pony,  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  regent. 
Among  the  royal  trumpery  was  an  Indian  cat,  and  a 
parrot  possessed  of  wonderful  gifts  in  the  way  of  talking, 
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great  pets  of  Charles,  with  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  They  were  presents 
from  his  sister,  Catherine  of  Portugal,  and  they  were 
now  forwarded  in  a  separate  litter,  under  an  escort,  to 
Yalladolid.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  house  seemed 
to  have  a  particular  value  in  Joanna's  eyes,  as  a  memorial 
of  her  father. 

Quixada  and  Gktztelu,  having  at  length  completed 
their  painful  task,  in  December  took  their  final  leave 
of  the  spot  which  they  had  always  regarded  with  feel- 
ings of  aversion,  and  which  was  now  associated  in 
their  minds  with  the  most  saddening  recollections.  The 
major-domo  removed  his  family  to  his  residence  at  Vil- 
lagarcia,  from  which  he  had  so  recently  brought  them. 
There  he  and  DoiLa  Magdalena  continued  to  watch,  with 
parental  interest,  over  the  education  of  their  royal  charge. 
Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  in  obedience  to  his  father's 
wishes,  recognized  Don  John  as  the  son  of  the  emperor, 
and  a  glorious  career  was  thus  opened  to  the  ambition 
of  the  young  prince,  which,  at  the  close  of  his  short  but 
eventful  life,  enabled  him  to  leave  an  imperishable  name 
in  the  annals  of  his  coimtry. 

The  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth  caused  a  sensation 
throughout  Christendom  inferior  only  to  that  occasioned 
by  his  abdication.  By  his  own  subjects,  indeed,  the 
present  event  was  felt  still  more  sensibly,  as  their  loss 
was  far  greater.  In  his  retirement,  as  we  have  seen, 
Charles  still  continued  to  exercise  an  important  influ- 
ence on  public  afiairs.  But  now  he  was  gone  forever ; 
and  the  light  of  his  wise  counsels  would  no  longer  be 
shed  on  the  difiicult  path  of  his  young  and  inexperienced 
successor. 

His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  by 
his  daughter,  at  Valladolid.  His  friend  Francisco  Borja 
delivered  the  discourse  on  this  occasion.  For  his  text 
he  took  the  appropriate  words,    "  Lo  I  then  would  I 
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wander  afar  off,  and  remain  in  the  wilderness."  He 
enriched  his  diseourse  with  anecdotes  and  traits  of  the 
deceased  monarch,  whom  he  held  up  as  a  pattern  of 
Christian  excellence.  Among  other  &ict8  he  mentioned 
that  Charles  had  once  informed  him  that  no  day  had 
passed  since  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  without  his 
haying  devoted  some  portion  of  it  to  inward  prayer. 

Fimeral  services  in  Charles's  honour  were  also  per- 
formed in  several  other  places  in  Spain,  as  Toledo, 
Tarragona,  Seville;  with  still  greater  pomp  in  Bome; 
also  in  Naples,  Lisbon,  and  Vienna ;  but  above  all  in 
Brussels,  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  cere- 
monies were  conducted  with  extraordinary  splendour,  in 
the  presence  of  Philip  and  his  court. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  received  tidings  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  ordered  that  the  bells  in  all  the  churches 
and  monasteries  throughout  the  country  should  be  tolled 
thrice  a  day  for  four  months,  and  that  no  festivals  or 
public  rejoicings  should  take  place  during  that  time. 
The  twenty-eighth  of  December  was  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  obsequies  in  the  Flemish  capital.  A 
procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown  in  their  robes  of  state,  of  the  high  ecclesi- 
astics and  nobles,  and  of  the  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  wearing  the  superb  insignia  of  their  order.  In 
the  midst,  the  king  was  seen,  on  foot,  with  his  features 
buried  in  a  deep  hood,  and  his  person  muffled  in  a 
mourning  cloak,  the  train  of  which  was  bome  by  his 
favourite  minister.  Buy  Gomez  de  Silva.  It  was  even- 
ing; and  as  the  long  procession  moved  by  torchlight 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  was  escorted  by 
files  of  the  Spanish  and  German  guards  in  their  national 
uniforms,  marching  to  the  low  sounds  of  melancholy 
music,  with  a  step  so  slow  that  it  required  two  hoars  to 
reach  the  place  of  their  destination, — the  ancient  church 
of  Saint  Gudule. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  nave  stood  a  pavilion,  or  chapel 
as  it  was  called,  shrouded  in  black,  and  lighted  up  by 
three  thousand  wax  tapers.  Within  might  be  seen  a 
sarcophagus  covered  with  dark  velvet,  on  which  lay  the 
imperial  crown  with  the  globe  and  sceptre.  Opposite 
to  the  chapel  a  throne  was  raised  for  the  king,  with 
seats  below  to  accommodate  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  the  Flemish  and  Spanish  nobles.  The 
galleries  above,  festooned  with  drapery  of  black  velvet 
and  cloth  of  gold,  richly  emblazoned  with  the  imperial 
arms,  were  occupied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Never 
had  so  grand  and  imposing  a  spectacle  been  witnessed 
within  the  walls  of  this  time-honoured  cathedral.  The 
traveller  who  at  this  time  visits  the  venerable  pile, 
where  Charles  the  Fifth  was  wont  to  hold  the  chapters 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  while  he  gazes  on  the  character- 
istic ej£gy  of  that  monarch,  as  it  is  displayed  on  the 
superb  windows  of  painted  glass,  may  call  to  mind  the 
memorable  day  when  the  people  of  Flanders,  and  the 
rank  and  beauty  of  its  capital,  were  gathered  together 
to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  the  great  emperor ;  when, 
amidst  clouds  of  incense  and  the  blaze  of  myriads  of 
lights,  the  deep  tones  of  the  organ,  vibrating  through 
the  long  aisles,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  the  priests, 
as  they  chanted  their  sad  requiem  to  the  soul  of  their 
departed  sovereign. 

In  1570 — twelve  years  after  the  death  of  his  father — 
Philip  paid  a  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste.  As  his 
carriage  wound  round  the  road  by  the  garden  wall,  he 
paused  to  read  an  inscription  cut  on  the  comer-stone 
beneath  the  imperial  arms:  "In  this  holy  house  of 
Jerome  of  Yuste,  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor,  king  of 
the  Spains,  most  Christian,  most  invincible,  passed  the 
close  of  a  life  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
the  faith  and  the  maintenance  of  justice."  Alighting 
hom  his  carriage,  the  king  passed  through  the  garden, 
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still  filled  with  the  sweet  odours  of  the  lime  and  the 
orange,  and  a  wildcmoss  of  flowering  shrubs,  that  his 
father  had  loved  to  tend.  On  the  wall  of  the  covered 
terrace  the  king  might  have  read  another  inscription, 
recording  the  day  on  which  his  father's  last  illness  was 
supposed  to  have  begun :  ^^  His  majesty,  the  emperor 
Don  Charles  the  Fifth,  our  lord,  was  sitting  in  this 
place  when  he  was  token  ill,  on  the  thirty-first  of 
August,  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  He  died  on  the 
twenty-first  of  September,  at  half-past  two  in  the 
morning,  in  the  year  of  grace  1558.''  The  former 
date  should  have  been  a  day  earlier ;  and  the  error 
shows  that  the  record  was  made  by  the  monks,  as  it  is 
the  same  error  into  which  the  Jeronymite  chroniclers 
have  fallen  in  their  account  of  his  illness. 

Philip  carefully  examined  every  part  of  the  dwelling. 
From  a  feeling  of  reverence,  he  was  unwilling  to  pass 
the  night  in  lus  father's  chamber,  but  occupied  a  small 
room  next  to  it,  hardly  large  enough  to  accommodate 
his  couch.  Two  days  were  spent  by  him  at  Tuste. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  lavish  of  his 
bounty  to  the  monks,  leaving  them,  at  his  departure, 
nothing  better  to  remind  them  of  his  visit  than  some 
relics  and  a  gold  cup.  He  may  have  thought  that  they 
had  gained  profit  enough,  as  well  as  honour,  by  the 
emperor's  residence  among  them.  Not  long  after,  he 
took  from  them  the  picture  which  had  become  the 
pride  of  their  convent, — ^the  Last  Judgment  of  Titian. 
It  was  removed  to  the  palace  monastery  of  the  Escorial, 
where  it  found  a  more  conspicuous  place  than  in  the  ob- 
scure solitudes  of  Tuste.  The  king  replaced  it  by  a 
faithful  copy,  to  be  hung  over  the  high  altar  of  the 
chapel,  which  several  years  later  was  embellished  with 
some  rich  decorations  by  the  hand  of  Herrera,  the  prin- 
cipal architect  of  the  Escorial. 

Not  many  years  elapsed  before  the  brethren  met  with 
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a  misfortune  which  touched  them  even  more  nearly  than 
the  loss  of  Titian's  picture.  This  was  the  removal  of 
the  emperor's  body  from  their  convent.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  having  selected  Yuste  as  the  retreat  in 
which  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  was  not  more  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome  than  that  of 
their  being  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  his  remains. 
But  in  the  winter  of  1574  the  Eseorial  was  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  ready  for  their  reception ;  and  Philip 
the  Second  put  in  execution  the  plan  he  had  formed  of 
gathering  together  the  ashes  of  his  kindred  and  de- 
positing them  in  the  superb  mausoleum  which  he  had 
consecrated  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Arrangements 
were  accordingly  made  for  removing  from  the  diffe- 
rent places  where  they  had  been  interred  the  bodies 
of  the  empress  Isabella  and  two  of  her  sons,  who 
had  died  in  early  age,  the  remains  of  Mary  of  Por- 
tugal, the  first  wife  of  Philip,  and,  lastly,  those  of 
Queen  Eleanor  of  France  from  their  resting-place  at 
Merida. 

The  funeral  processions  met  at  Yuste,  whore  they 
were  joined  by  a  deputation  of  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome, 
escorting  the  body  of  the  emperor.  Loud  was  the 
lament  of  the  brotherhood,  as  they  saw  the  preparations 
that  were  making  for  depriving  them  for  ever  of  their 
deceased  sovereign.  They  felt  that  the  glory  that  had 
rested  on  their  convent  was  departing  for  ever.  The 
orator  chosen  for  the  occasion  gave  utterance  to  his 
grief  in  a  gush  of  warm,  impassioned  eloquence  which 
showed  him  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of 
Villalva.  Apostrophizing  the  shade  of  Charles,  he  ex- 
patiated on  the  feelings  of  love  and  reverence  with 
which  the  brethren  of  Yuste  would  ever  cherish  the 
memory  of  him  who  had  condescended  to  take  up 
his  abode  among  them.  ^'The  Almighty,"  said  the 
speaker,    "has   confined  all   things — the   hei^vens,   the 
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earth,  and  the  sea — ^within  their  proper  bonnds.  To 
love  alone  he  has  set  no  limit."  The  people  in  the 
neighbouring  country  shared  in  the  grief  of  the  Jerony- 
mites,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  a  portion  of  that  glory 
which  the  presence  of  the  emperor  had  shed  upon  Yuste 
WBS  reflected  upon  them.  As  the  long  procession  took 
its  way  through  Cuacos,  whose  unruly  peasantry,  it 
may  be  remembered,  had  been  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  to  Charles,  the  inhabitants  expressed  their 
regret  by  a  dramatic  representation,  in  which  the  per- 
sonifications of  the  Village  and  the  Desert  were  made 
to  condole  with  each  other,  in  rustic  verse,  on  their 
bereavement. 

In  the  procession  were  twenty-six  friars  of  the  men- 
dicant orders,  with  eight  of  the  Jeronymites  from  Yuste. 
The  number  was  augmented  by  some  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastics  and  great  lords  of  the  court.  Five  mourn- 
ing-coaches bore  the  bodies  of  the  deceased;  and  the 
funeral  train  performed  its  march  so  slowly  that  it 
was  ten  days  before  it  reached  its  place  of  destination. 
A  cloud  lutd  long  been  gathering  above  the  hills  that 
surround  the  Escorial;  and  as  tiie  wayworn  company 
entered  the  consecrated  precincts,  the  storm  beat  with 
fury  on  the  gray  walls  of  the  monastery.  It  was 
amidst  this  tiumoil  of  the  elements,  making  the  vast 
edifice  tremble  to  its  foundation,  that  the  peaceful 
remains  of  Charles  and  his  kindred  were  again  oom- 
mitted  to  the  earth. 

The  emperor's  obsequies  were  conducted  here  with 
the  same  solemn  pomp  that  had  attended  them  at  Yuste. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  funeral  discourse  was 
again  pronounced  by  Villalva,  now  become  the  favourite 
preacher  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  emperor's  remains, 
agreeably  to  his  desire,  were  laid  as  nearly  as  possible 
beneath  the  altar,  somewhat  in  front  of  it,  by  the  side  of 
his  beloved  Isabella.    Above,  in  a  shrine  of  jasper,  the 
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statues  of  the  illustrious  pair,  executed  in  copper  by 
Leoni,  might  be  seen,  in  their  finely- wrought  mantles, 
kneeling  side  by  side,  with  hands  clasped,  in  an  attitude 
of  devotion.  Behind  were  the  effigies  of  Charles's  two 
sisters,  the  queens  of  France  and  Hungary,  kneeling 
also,  with  hands  outstretched  and  their  faces  turned  to- 
wards the  altar.  The  bodies  of  the  two  royal  matrons 
were  deposited  in  the  vault  below,  near  that  of  their 
imperial  brother;  and  the  friends  who  had  loved  one 
another  in  life  were  not  divided  by  death. 

Tuste,  which  had  been  so  long  honoured  as  the  resi- 
dence of  royalty,  was  permitted  to  assume  the  title  of 
royal.  The  palace  became  in  a  particular  manner 
the  care  of  the  government;  and  in  1638  Philip  the 
Fourth  appropriated  six  thousand  ducats  for  placing 
it  in  complete  repair.  Little  was  heard  of  it  during 
the  remainder  of  that  century,  or  the  following;  and 
the  sorrowful  prediction  of  the  Jeronymite  orator,  that 
the  day  would  come  when  Charles's  residence  in  the 
convent  would  pass  from  the  memory  of  men,  seemed 
almost  to  be  verified. 

The  obscurity  of  Yuste  proved  its  best  protection. 
The  time  was  to  come,  however,  when  this  would  cease 
to  be  so.  During  the  Peninsular  War,  in  1810,  a  party 
of  French  dragoons,  foraging  in  the  neighbourhood, 
found  the  miu'dered  body  of  one  of  their  comrades  not 
far  from  the  gates  of  Yuste.  Not  doubting  that  he 
had  been  made  away  with  by  the  monks,  the  infuriated 
soldiery  broke  into  the  convent,  scattered  its  terrified 
inmates,  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings  in  various  places. 
For  eight  days  the  vast  pile  continued  to  burn,  with 
no  attempt  to  check  the  conflagration.  On  the  ninth 
it  was  left  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  a  small  remnant 
of  the  western  cloister  alone  surviving  of  the  main  body 
of  the  building.  The  church,  from  the  strength  of  its 
walls,  was  happily  able  to  defy  the  flames,  and  served, 
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in  its  turn,  to  protect  the  palace,  which,  in  the  rear,  had 
always  leaned  against  it  for  support. 

In  1820  an  irruption  of  the  patriots  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  completed  the  work  of  destruction. 
They  defaced  the  interior  of  the  buildings  that  yet  re- 
mained, despoiling  them  of  every  portable  article  of 
value,  and  turning  the  church  itself  into  a  stable. 
The  fine  copy  of  Titian's  Last  Judgment,  which  had 
hung  above  the  high  altar  ever  since  the  time  of 
Philip  the  Second,  was  appropriated  by  the  liberals 
of  Tejuela,  and  reserved  to  adorn  the  walls  of  their 
parish  church. 

Still  the  monks,  though  scared  from  their  abodes, 
continued  to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  loath  to 
resign  their  early  home,  endeared  to  them  by  many 
glorious  recollections.  With  the  first  glimpse  of  bettOT 
times,  a  small  number  of  them  returned  to  their  ancient 
quarters,  where  they  contrived  for  themselves  such 
accommodations  as  they  could  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
doisters.  Here  they  were  visited  by  more  than  one 
traveller,  who  bears  testimony  that  the  brethren  still 
retained  their  ancient  virtue  of  hospitality,  though  they 
had  but  scanty  means  for  the  exercise  of  it.  Their 
monastic  life  was  destined,  however,  to  be  of  no  long 
duration.  In  1837  came  the  fatal  decree  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convents;  and  the  poor  Jeronymites, 
many  of  them  broken  by  age  and  infirmities,  were  once 
more  turned  adrift  upon  ihe  pitiless  world,  without  a 
home,  without  even  a  grave  to  lie  in. 

Thus  tenantless  and  neglected,  Tuste  has  gone  rapidly 
to  decay.  The  traveller  who  visits  it  now,  as  he  works 
his  way  with  difficulty  through  the  tangled  wilder- 
ness of  shrubs  in  what  was  once  the  garden,  finds 
little  to  remind  him  that  the  hand  of  cultivation  was 
ever  there.  Yet  just  without  the  walls  he  may  still  see 
the  great  walnut-tree  of  Yuste  spreading  its  broad  arma 
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over  the  spot  where  once  the  multitude  was  gathered 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Charles,  and  where,  as  it  is 
said,  the  monarch  himself  would  often  sit  and  muse — 
it  may  be  on  the  faded  glories  of  the  past,  or  on  the 
darker  future. 

The  stranger  may  now  enter  the  palace  without  the 
need  of  the  royal  permit  which  Charles  the  Fifth,  as 
we  have  seen,  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  special  injunction  to  his  son  FhiUp  on 
his  death-bed.  But  as  he  wanders  through  the  dreary 
and  desolate  chambers,  now  turned  into  a  magazine  for 
gram  and  oUves,  the  visitor  will  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  repeople  them  with  the  images  of  former  days,  when 
Charles  gave  audience  to  foreign  envoys  in  these  very 
apartments,  and  when  priests  and  nobles  stood  around 
his  bed,  hanging  with  awful  reverence  on  the  last 
accents  of  their  dying  master. 

Without,  the  touch  of  decay  is  upon  everything. 
The  church  still  stands ;  but  the  delicately  carved  wood- 
work of  the  choir,  and  the  beautiful  tiles  that  adorned 
the  walls,  have  fallen  from  their  places  or  been  torn 
away  by  the  hand  of  violence.  All  around,  the  ground 
is  covered  with  the  wreck  of  former  splendours, — ^with 
fallen  columns  and  shattered  arches ;  while  the  black 
and  scathed  walls  of  the  older  cloister  still  tower  in 
gloomy  grandeur  above  the  scene  of  desolation.  Yet 
even  here  kind  Nature  has  been  busy,  as  usual,  in 
covering  up  the  ravages  of  time  and  violence, — spread- 
ing over  them  her  rich  embroidery  of  wild  flowers,  and 
clothing  the  ghastly  skeleton  in  a  robe  of  beauty.* 


*  The  most  copious,  as  well  as  Stirling's  "  Cloister  Life  of  Charles 

interesting,  account  of  Yuste  in  its  the  Fifth."     The  rich  and  eloquent 

present  dilapidated  state  is  to  be  descrijitions  of  both  these  writers 

found    in    Ford's    "  Handbook   of  show  that  they  were  inspired  in  full 

Spain,"  voL   L   pp.  662,  663  (ed.  measure  by  the  genius  loci, 
1845),  and  in  the  closing  pages  of 
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Tuste  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the  past.  Already 
her  name  begins  to  disappear  from  the  map.  But  she 
will  ever  hold  her  place  in  history ;  and  travellers  from 
many  a  distant  clime  shall  long  repair  to  the  memor- 
able spot  where,  withdrawn  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
world,  lived  and  died  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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ADORin,  th*  faction  of,  aasisti  Colonna 
in  the  reduction  of  Genoc^  L  440. 

Admn  of  Utrecht,  preceptor  to  Charles  T., 
L  314 ;  thows  authority  from  Charles  T. 
to  act  as  regent  until  nis  arriral,  319 ; 
his  dignity  only  nominal,  the  real  power 
testing  with  Ximenes.  t^. ;  made  vice- 
roy of  Castile  hy  Charles  Y.  on  his  de- 
puture  for  Germany,  358 ;  chosen  pope 
upon  Leo's  death,  437;  as  regent  of 
Spain,  his  plan«  for  suppressing  the  in- 
surrections, 448 — 450 ;  his  incapad^  as 
regent,  450;  requested  to  resign,  462: 
Padilla,  haying  seized  the  seals  and 
■rohiyes,  leayes  him  without  power, 
454;  two  nublemen  appointed  by 
Charles  as  his  associates  in  the  regency, 
455 ;  the  junta  demand  of  Charles  that 
his  regency  be  decLired  yoid,  457 ;  as- 
sumes the  pontificate,  477;  ill  feelinr 
of  the  Italians,  478;  his  justice  ahd 
moderation,  t^. ;  hit  endeavouri  for 
peace,  479 ;  death  of,  486 ;  joy  of  the 
Boman  people,  ib. ;  Cardinsl  de  Medici 
ehosen  nis  successor  a«  Clement  VII., 
487 ;  the  theological  learning  and  simple 
manners  of  Adrian,  495;  his  endeayours 
to  suppress  Luther's  opinions,  496 ;  he 
denounces  the  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
•5.;  the  difficulties  resulting  from  hia 
candour,  500. 

Africa.  doMlationa  occasioned  by  the 
Gk>ths  in,  i.  185. 

Agrioela  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  pre- 
pare the  Interim,  li.  256. 

Aijc-Ia-Chapelle,  the  emperor  Charles 
erowned  there,  L  369;  Ferdinand 
.  erowned  king  of  the  Bomans  there, 
617. 

Alarcon,  Bon  Ferdinand,  intrusted  with 
the  custody  of  Francis,  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  i.  517  ;  delivers 
up  the  captive  kinj?,  541 ;  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Francis,  554;  intrusted 
with  the  custody  of  Pope  Clement,  572. 

Albany.  John  Stuart,  duke  of,  commands 
the  French  army  sent  by  Francis  I.  to 
inyade  Naples,  i.  512. 

Albert,  elector  of  lientz,  is  intrusted  with 
the  publication  of  indulgences  in  Ger- 
many, i.  372. 

Albert  of  Brandeuburg  gains  possession  of 
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part  of  Pru^ia.  L  550 ;  marries  a  prin- 
cess of  Denmarx  and  professes  the  Pro- 
testant region,  i^. ;  joins  the  emperor 
against  the  Protestant  lea^e,  U.  175 ; 
endeavouring  to  join  Maunce  with  his 
forces,  is  intercepted  and  beaten  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  197 ;  Charles  under- 
takes to  release  mm  from  his  obligation 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  285;  sent 
by  Maurice  to  hasten  the  march  of  his 
ally,  Uen.  II.,  314 ;  his  ambition  and 
lawless  warfare,  329,  330;  included  in 
the  treaty  between  Maurice  and  the 
emperor,  upon  conditions,  339 ;  reftises 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  of 
Passau,  342;  after  hovering  on  both 
armies,  joins  the  emperor  at  the  siege 
of  Mets,  348;  employs  a  new  army, 
856;  defeated  in  tMittle  by  Maurice, 
359 ;  levies  a  new  army,  but  is  defeated 
by  Henry  of  Bnmswick,  360 ;  hia  fidl 
and  subsequent  career,  361. 

Alcantara,  order  of,  i.  151. 

Alen^on,  duchess  of,  intercedes  for  the  re- 
lease of  her  brother  Fnmcis,  i.  536. 

Alexander  YI.,  Pope,  i.  122, 152 ;  charac- 
ter of;  394. 

Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  claims  the  duchy 
of  Mihm,  L  134. 

Alfred  the  Great,  i.  20. 

Algiers,  its  king  murdered  and  the  govern- 
ment seized  by  Horuo  Barbaroasa,  L 
646;  governed  by  Hayndin,  his  bro- 
ther, 647 ;  is  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  sulan,  id,;  expedition  planned 
by  Charles  against,  iL  87j  88 ;  a  storm 

rrostratea  his  army,  and  sinks  his  fleet, 

Alraschid.  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
Tunis,  i.  648,  649 ;  treachery  of  Barba- 
rossa  towards  him,  649. 

Alva,  duke  of,  remainn  faithfUl  to  Ferdi- 
nand, L  301 ;  defends  Perpignan,  U. 
102, 103 ;  commander  of  the  emperor's 
forces  against  the  city  of  Metz,  347; 
appointed  general  of  the  imperial  forces 
in  Piedmont,  392  ;  made  vicar-general 
in  Italy,  with  supreme  military  au- 
thority, 393 ;  not  successful  in  his  cam- 
paign, ib.;  commands  the  forces  of 
Philip  agiimst  the  pone,  438 ;  his  rio- 
torious  progress  towaras  Boir.p,  613  ;  is 
compelled  by  Philip's  treaty  to  aak  the 
pope's  porilou,  614. 
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Amerstorf  tent  as  an  associate  with  Xime- 
nes  in  the  regency  of  Castile  by  Charlei 
v.,  i.  326. 

Ammianus,  his  character  of  the  Huns,  i. 

186,  187. 

Amurath,  the  corps  of  janisaries  formed 
by  him,  i.  178. 

Anabaptists,  the  rising  of,  in  Westphalia, 
their  rule  in  Munster,  and  their  final 
overthrow,  i.  6S0 — 640.  See  Maithia§ 
and  Boceold, 

Angleria,  Peter  Martyr,  his  testimony  ac 
to  the  shameless  rapacity  of  the  Flem- 
ish followers  of  Charles  V.,  i.  397. 

Angoul^me,  the  ooant  of,  i.  100. 

Angnlo,  Fray  Martin  de,  prior  of  Ynsta, 
ii.  645,  note. 

Anhalt,  the  prince  of,  avows  the  doctrinei 
of  Lather,  i.  495 ;  aids  in  the  league  of 
the  Protestants  against  Charles,  ii.  174. 

AiOou,  contest  for  the  kingdom  of  Naplei 
by  the  house  of,  i.  131,  1.32. 

Appeal,  the  right  of.  i.  66 — 60. 

Appeals,  first  entertained  from  baronial 
courts,  i.  242. 

Arabian  scholars,  i.  71 ;  philosophers,  261. 

Aragon,  contest  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  the  house  of,  L  131, 132 ;  rise  of  th« 
Ungdom  of,  138 ;  its  union  with  Castile, 
ib. ;  appointment  and  power  of  the  jus» 
tita.  260 — 262;  note  concerning  the  oath 
of  idlegiance  to  the  soverei^  of,  262 ; 
priyilege  of  union  amon^  its  nobility. 
263;  rise  of  representative  branch  of 
government  of,  t^ ;  jealous  care  of  ita 
Mople  for  their  liberties,  264 ;  opposi- 
ucm  to  the  Inquisition  in,  265 ;  Ferdi- 
nand receives  the  crown  of,  294;  the 
Cortes  delay  in  recogiiizing  Charles  as 
king,  and  attMch  conditions  to  the  do- 
native voted,  337,  338;  Don  John  de 
Lanuza  made  viceroy.  358 ;  the  spirit 
of  sedition  Buppre6«e<l  in,  475  ;  inert  aae 
of  royal  power  in,  gained  by  Philip,  iL 
501. 

Armies,  the  number  and  condition  of,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
i.  82. 

Army,  the  first  standing,  in  Fn«nce,  i.  89, 

Artois,  seized  by  Louis  XI.,  i.  96  :  partly 
restond  by  (  iiarles  VIII.,  104. 

Ass,  account  of  the  fea«t  of  the,  i.  205. 

Augsburg,  the  emperor's  entry  into.  L 
612 ;  submits  to  the  emperor,  after 
joining  the  Snialkuldic  league,  ii.  194 — 
196 ;  the  emperor  violently  alters  the 
government  ol,  264  ;  seized  by  Maurice, 
319. 

Augsburg,  confession  of,  i.  612,  613 ; 
leag.ie  to  miiinUiin  the,  ii.  403. 

Aulic  Council  of  Germany,  powers  of,  L 
286. 

Aumale,  duke  of,  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Guise,  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of 
Mfttz,  ii.  348. 

Aubtria,  rise  of  the  house  of,  by  the  ao- 
ouisiion  of  Hunp^ary  and  Bohemia,  L 
o73,  674 ;  progress  of  the  house  of,  iL 
489,  502,  5U3. 


ATignon,  the  papal  aafkoiity  tnuufbrnd 

to,  L  121. 
Avila,  the   painter    and    (hronicler    ol 

Charlea  Y.,  iL  609. 


"  Balancs  of  Power,"  origin  of  L  107. 

Bankers,  the  first,  i.  257,  258. 

Barbarossa.  Hayradin,  succeeds  Home  os 
king  of  Algiers,  i.  647 ;  comet  under  the 
protection  of  the  sultan,  ib, ;  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  I'urkisn  fleet, 
647,  648 ;  determines  to  conauer  Tunis, 
648 ;  his  plan  successful,  648—650 ;  he 
ia  attacked  by  a  large  European  force 
under  Charlet  V.,  651—653 :  defeated, 
664, 666 ;  devastates  the  coast  of  Nnplea, 
ii.  31;  his  fleet  ravages  the  coast  of 
Calabria,  111 ;  aids  Francis  in  the  siege 
of  Nice,  112. 

Barbarossa,  Homo,  his  rictory  over  the 
Spanish  troops,  L  328;  his  birth  and 
career  as  a  corsair,  645;  becomes  king 
of  Alffiers,  646;  acquires  Tremecen, 
647;  is  slidn  in  Tremecen,  ib,;  sno- 
ceeded  by  bis  brother  Hayradin,  ib. 

Barbary  States,  condition  of.  i.  644,  646 ; 
usurpation  of  Horuc  ana  Hayradin, 
645—647 ;  the  expedition  of  Charles  Y., 
661—668. 

Barcelona,  its  trade  and  wealth  at  the 
elose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  L  267 ; 
reception  of  the  emperor  in,  wM. 

Barons,  their  right  of  judging  causes  in 
their  own  fiefs.  L  240,  et  Mq. ;  appeals 
allowed  from  toe  courts  ot,  242.  See 
Justice^  Noblen. 

Bayard,  the  Chevalier,  commander  at 
M^zi^res,  i.  427 ;  his  character,  services, 
and  death,  492,  493. 

Belgrade,  rapture  of,  by  SohTnan,  i.  444. 

Bellay,  Willixm  de,  an  agent  sent  by 
Francis  into  Germany,  i.  618;  an  agent 
sent  by  Francis  to  the  Protestants,  iL 
4,  5,  26 ;  French  general  in  Piedmont, 
procures  proof  of  the  guilt  of  Del 
Guasto  in  the  murder  of  Kincon,  99. 

Benefices,  the  right  of  bestowing,  usixrped, 
i.  403— 4a5 ;  openlv  sold,  405. 

Black  Bands,  the.  i.  l08. 

Boceold,  John,  an  Anabaptist  leader,  L 
632:  rules  Munster  in  place  of  Mat- 
thias, 635 ;  is  crowned  king,  636,  637  ; 
marries  fourteen  wives,  637 ;  is  besieged 
in  Munster  by  the  German  princes,  638; 
the  town  captured  and  he  put  to  death 
with  torture,  640. 

Bohemia,  Ferdinand  of  Austria  elected 
king  of,  i.  674  ;  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in,  ii.  244,  2i5;  an  iissociation  is 
fonned  to  aid  the  lengue  of  Sinalkalde, 
244 ;  vengeance  taken  by  Ferdinand, 
245 ;  lo«s  of  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  kingdom.  246. 

Bologna,  the  General  Council  adjourns 
tram  Trent  to,  ii  248. 

Bonnivet  aj>p€^uted  to  command  the  forces 
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•gdniC  IGhn,  L  485;  bii  inactivity 
■nd  rotreftt,  486;  defeated  by  Tcftcara 
md  liorona,  and  forced  to  retreat  from 
the  Milaneee,  491—493 ;  his  raah  coun- 
iel  to  Francis  in  farour  of  the  expedi- 
tion a^ainat  Milan,  607;  he  adyiaea 
the  aiege  of  Pana,  610;  hii  death, 
616. 

Booka,  aoaroity  of;  in  the  Middle  Area,  L 
204, 

Boria,  Catherine  i,  her  marriaire  with 
Liithar,  i  649. 

Bona,  Francisco  de,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Fortngol  by  Charles,  ii.  619;  Tisits  the 
emperor,  654,  65o. 

Boroughi^  representativea  of,  summoned 
to  parliament,  i.  37. 

Bonillon,  Bobert  de  la  Mark,  lord  oij  de- 
clarea  war  a^inst  Charles,  L  426. 

Boulogne,  besieffed  by  Henry  VIII.,  iL 
128 ;  taken,  136. 

Bourbon,  Charles,  duke  of,  is  chagrined  at 
the  preference  shown  by  Francis  to  the 
dnke  d'Alenqon,  i.  427 ;  his  birth  and 
eharacter,  481;  the  treatment  he  re- 
eeiyed  from  Louise,  the  king's  mother, 
481,  482;  her  amorous  passion.  482; 
her  rerenge,  482,  483;  he  eludes  the 
king,  484 ;  value  of  Uie  services  of,  to 
the  emperor,  491 ;  project  of  the  em- 
peror for  giving  him  nossession  of  Pro- 
vence, 604 :  value  of  nis  services  to  the 
emperor  in  the  Italian  campaign,  609  ; 
displeased  because  Lannoy  nad  carried 
off  Francis  without  consultation  with 
him,  628;  ^loes  to  Madrid  to  look  out 
for  his  own  interests.  628 ;  his  reception 
by  the  emperor  and  court,  633 ;  Klea- 
nora  of  Portugal  not  inclined  to  many 
him,  636 ;  made  general  in  place  of  Pes- 
eaia,  and  dnke  of  Milan,  tb, ;  captures 
the  oastte  of  Milan,  667  ;  his  necessities 
and  expedients  to  raise  money  for  his 
army  in  Milan,  661 1  libenites  Monme, 
•6. ;  admits  Morone  mto  his  confidence, 
562;  leaves  Milan,  663;  menaces  Flo- 
rence, 666,  666 ;  resolves  to  take  Bome, 
567 ;  the  assault,  669 :  his  death,  670. 

Brandenbuiig,  the  elector  of,  embraces 
Luther^s  opinions,  L  496 ;  the  margraves 
of,  beoome  kings  of  Prussia,  660.  See 
Albert  of  Brandenburg, 

Brandenburg  Anspach,  John,  marquis  of^ 
refusea  to  acknowledge  the  Interim,  iL 
261. 

Brandenburg  Bareith,  John  of,  joins  the 
emperor  against  the  Protestant  league, 
iL176. 

Bravo,  Don  John,  comm.-mder  of  the  in- 
■orgent  forces  of  Segovia,  taken  pri- 
soner and  executed,  i.  468,  469. 

Bretagne,  dukes  of,  L  86 ;  the  heiress  of^ 
mariied  to  Charles  VIII.,  104. 

Brissac,  Mar^chal,  commander  of  the 
French  forces  in  Piedmont,  gains  ad- 
Tantage  over  the  dnke  of  Alva,  ii.  392, 
893. 

Britons,  their  supplication  to  the  Bomluu 
%K  aiid  against  the  Picta,  L  183. 


Bruges,  L  77. 

Brunswick,  the  dnke  el^  embraces  Lnther'f 
opinions,  L  496 ;  takes  the  field  against 
Muncer,  547« 

Brunswick,  Henry,  dnke  ol  undArtaking 
to  carry  into  efl^  an  imperial  decree 
against  Ooalar,  is  attacked  bv  the  league 
of  Smalkalde  and  driven  from  his  do- 
minions, ii.  177;  driven  firom  his  do- 
minions by  the  Protectant  prinoea, 
endeavours  to  recover  hLn  position  by 
force,  146 ;  is  taken  prisoner^  ib, ;  de- 
feats Albert  of  Brandenburg  in  battle, 
860. 

Buoer  appointed  to  represent  the  Protea- 
tant  cause  in  a  debate^  ii.  79. 

Burgundy,  dukes  of,  i.  86;  seized  by 
Louis  aI.,  96;  the  schemes  for  the 
marriage  of  the  heiress  ot  99—101 ;  the 
deputies  of,  refuse  to  consent  to  the 
treaty  whereby  Francis  ceded  the  coun- 
try to  Charles,  5b5, 
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C^SAH,  his  account  of  the  ancient  Gcr- 
mHns,  i.  189. 

Caietan,  Cardinal,  appointed  to  hear 
Luther,  i.  380;  demands  l.uther'n  re- 
cantation, 382 ;  demands  of  the  elector 
to  send  Luther  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  383. 

Calais,  taken  by  the  French  under  the 
duke  of  Guise,  ii.  468,  469,  627. 

Calatrava,  the  military  order  of^  i.  161. 

Cambray,  the  league  of,  i.  111—114. 

Cam  pe,  peace  of,  between  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis,  it  172. 

Campeggio,  nuncio  of  Pope  Clement  to 
the  diet  at  Nuremberg,  i.  601,  602. 

Canon  Law.    See  Law. 

Carafik,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.,  hia 
character,  etc.,  ii.  412. 

Carlos,  Don,  his  meeting  with  his  grand- 
father the  emperor,  ii.  642,  643. 

Carlos' adius,  a  reformer,  his  fisnatical  ex- 
oesses,  i.  493. 494. 

Carranza,  arohbishop  of  Toledo,  visits  the 
emperor  upon  his  death-bed.  ii.  664; 
his  words  are  reported  by  Kegla  to  the 
Holy  Office,  666. 

Castaldo,  set  as  a  spy  by  Ferdinand  upon 
Martinuzzi,  ii.  306 ;  assassinates  Morti- 
nnzzi,  308. 

Castile,  its  nobles  try  and  depose  King 
Heury  IV.,  i.  141 ;  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of^  146, 146 ;  note  upon  the  con- 
stitution of,  266;  the  representative 
branch  of  the  government  of,  266, 
266;  Isabella  raised  to  the  throne  of. 
294;  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  appjinted 
regent  of,  298 ;  jealousy  of  the  people 
ot  towards  Ferdinand  of  Anigon,  1^8, 
299;  the  nobility  prefer  Pnilip  to 
Ferdinand  as  regent,  301 ;  Ferdinand 
attempts  to  supplant  Joanna  and  her 
posteiity,  301,  .'K)2;  be  marries  a  niece 
of  Louis  XIL,  302;  PhUip  obtains  the 
regency,  304 ;  his  death,  306 ;  contest 
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for  the  regency,  307;  Ifaximilian 
dLaims  it,  ib, ;  Ifcnrdinand  ii  supported 
by  Ximenee,  300:  beconiei  regent,  i^.; 
tranquillity^  under  Ferdinand,  310; 
tenitoriee  in  Africa  annexed  to  the 
crown  of,  ii.i  Ferdinand  diea,  812; 
he  appoints  Cfardinal  Ximenes  regent 
vntU  the  arriyal  of  Charles  V.,  316 ; 
Adrian  of  Utrecht  authorized  by  Charles 
to  assume  the  regency,  319;  the  real 
power  wielded  bv  Xinu  nes,  ih, ;  Xi- 
menes induces  toe  people  to  receive 
Charles  as  king,  320 ;  be  curtails  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  321,  322;  pro- 
cures for  the  crown  a  military  force, 
322;  enlarges  the  royal  rt'yenue  by 
wresting  crown  lands  from  the  pos- 
■ession  of  the  nobles,  324,  325;  die 
nobles  send  a  deputation  to  Ximenes, 
and  receiye  his  answer,  325,  326 ;  the 
Flemish  ministen  of  Charles  persuade 
him  to  send  associates  in  the  regency 
to  curb  Ximenes,  326,  327;  Ximents 
retains  an  eosy  supremacy,  327 ;  the 
Cortes  proclaim  Charles  V.  kina^,  and 
yote  him  an  allowance,  335;  tne  op- 
position of  the  people  to  the  assumption 
of  the  imperial  di^rnity  by  Charles, 
355;  the  Cortes  remonstrate  against 
asitemblinff  in  Galicia,  357 ;  the  nobles 
are  ^ined  over  to  the  king,  ib, ;  Uie 
Cardmal  Adrian  made  yiceroy  of^  358 ; 
indignation  of  the  <  astilians  at  the 
appointment,  ib.  ;  insurrections  in, 
448;  the  ''Holy  Junta,"  452;  the  in- 
surgents act  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Joanna,  454 ;  Charles  sends  letten  to 
the  cities  and  nobles  of,  455;  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  holy  junta,  456 — 458; 
alarm  of  the  nobles  at  the  revolutionnry 
plans  of  the  junta,  460;  the  revolu- 
tionints  take  the  titld,  461 ;  Conde  de 
Haro  obtains  possession  of  Queen 
Joanna,  the  gr»at  seal,  etc.,  463;  the 
inswrgents  supplied  with  money  by  the 
wife  of  radilla,  464  ;  unwillingne««  of 
the  nobles  to  attack  the  junta,  ih. ;  their 
proposals  for  a  union  against  royal  mis- 
government,  465 ;  the  cauRes  of  divi- 
sion and  weakn<  sfl,  466,  466 ;  defeat 
of  the  junta,  468-470;  effect  of  the 
unsuccessful  revolt  to  strengthen  the 
royal  i>ower,  472 ;  the  Cortes  and  the 
cities  lose  their  privileges,  472,  473 ; 
Charles's  clemency,  476,  477  ;  the 
Cortes  refuse  to  grant  money  to  Charles, 
and  iomi>lain  of  hi*  fou-ign  jioli-  y, 
ii.  48,  49 ;  the  Cortes  dismissed  iJy 
Charles,  49 ;  the  power  of  the  nobles 
on  the  wane,  i/>. ;  the  increase  of  royal 
power  in,  gained  by  Charles  V.,  600. 

Catolonia,  rebellion  in,  i,  140. 

Cathai-ineof  Aragon,  queen  of  Ilenry  VIIL 
See  Hrnry  Vlll. 

Cavalry,  former  ininortance  of,  i.  83,  90. 

Cerisolis,  victory  ot  the  Jrrench  at,  ii.  124, 
Vlb. 

Chalons.  Philihert  de,  commnndrr  of  the 
army  alter  the   death  of  Bourbon,  i. 


571; 
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killad  at  the  licge  of  Flonocs 


Champa  de  Man  and  de  Hai,  account  of 
those  assemblies  of  the  Gaula,  L  270, 271. 

Charlemagne,  i.  20,  72;  diMnemberment 
of  the  em]>ire  of;  162;  hii administr»- 
tion  cf  justice,  243. 

Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  dif- 
npates  the  imperial  domains,  i.  281; 
hu  obsenrations  on  the  mannera  of  the 
clergy,  396.  noU. 

Charles  V.,  birth  and  parentage  ot  L 
293;  his  dominions  enlarged  by  hia 
grandftither  Ferdinand,  310;  iealousy 
of  Ferdinand  towards,  811 ;  Ferdinand's 
will  in  fayour  of,  312 :  his  a|;e  and  re- 
sidence at  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  ib. ; 
his  education  under  Chidyres,  813,  314 ; 
his  character  and  manners,  815;  the 
yenality  of  the  Flemish  oourtien,  and 
the  consequent  indignation  of  Ximenes, 
328,  329:  he  in  urged  by  Ximenes  to 
set  out  for  Spain,  329;  the  obstaclea 
in  the  way  of  his  doin^  so,  329,  330: 
he  makes  a  treaty  with  Francis  of 
France.  330, 331 ;  endeayoursof  Chi^yres 
and  the  Flemings  to  prevent  his  going 
to  Spain,  331 ;  he  makes  the  journey. 
332 ;  his  reception,  t^. ;  his  neglect  of 
the  wholesome  adyioe  of  Ximenes,  334 ; 
his  oold  and  cruel  treatment  of  Ximenes, 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  latter,  ib,\ 
he  is  proclaimed  kine,  though  not  with* 
out  difficulty,  335 ;  his  gross  partiality 
towards  his  Flemish  nvountes.  836, 
837 ;  their  shameless  rapacity,  836 ;  his 
ignorance  of  the  Spanish  language, 
836;  he  appoints  Sauyage  chancellor 
of  Castile,  336 ;  and  appoints  De  Croy 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  337 ;  visits  the 
capital  of  Aragon.  ib. ;  the  difficulty  he 
encountered  in  oeing  recognized  as 
king.  337,  338 ;  caution  of  the  Cortes 
in  granting  him  money,  338;  he  re- 
fuses to  give  up  Navarre,  ib. ;  he  is 
coldly  received  in  Cutalunio,  ib. ;  the 
nobles  of  Castile  form  a  league  against 
the  Flemish  layourites  of  the  king,  339; 
he  neglects  their  remonstrances,  ib.l 
aRj)ircs  to  become  emperor  in  room  of 
Maximilian,  dcccjiscd,  arguments  and 
arts  employed,  341—344;  the  Swiss 
cantons  espouse  his  cause,  346 ;  Pojw 
Leo  X.  endeavours  to  frustrate  his 
election,  34f),  347  ;  Frederic  of  Saxony 
declines  in  his  favour,  348,  849;  he 
offers  Frederic  money,  which  is  promptly 
refused,  349 ;  he  is  unanimously  elected 
emperor,  361 ;  his  ambaitsadors  sign  a 
capitulation^  or  contract  with  his  sub- 
jects, 361 ;  his  jov  at  the  result,  352 ; 
assumes  the  stylo  of  majehtif^  ib, ; 
accepts  the  imperial  dignity,  3o3 ;  the 
opposition  of  his  Spanish  subjects  to 
his  becoming  emperor,  362,  353 ;  dis- 
orders in  Valencia,  364,  366 ;  the  nobles 
refuse  to  acknowledge  Adrian  as  his 
representative,  366  ;  ne  aids  the  people 
against  the  nobles,  t^. ;  the  ftoling  in 
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Olstne  ftgninst  his  remoTal,  856 :  he 
■ommoni  the  Cortes  to  meet  in  Galicia, 
ib. ;  he  gains  oyer  the  n'>bles,  And 
obtsins  a  donatiye,  357 ;  he  makes  Car- 
din:il  Adrian  yiceroy  oif  Castile,  353 ; 
departs  for  Germany,  ib,;  reasons  for 
immediately  risiting  Germany,  359; 
grounds  for  hostility  between  himtelf 
and  Francis  I..  300 ;  endearoun  to  g.iin 
the  alliance  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
S62;  yiiits  England,  366;  ^ins  oyer 
Wolsey  to  his  interest.  367 ;  is  crowned 
•t  Aix-la-Chapelle,  369;  eaUs  a  diet 
•t  Worms  to  suppress  the  Beformation, 
870;  summons  Luther  to  the  diet  at 
Woi-ms,  414:  re-isons  which  prevented 
him  from  favouring  Luther,  id, ;  decree 
against  Luther,  415 ;  probability  of  a 
war  with  Francis  L,  418 ;  mano&uyret 
of  Pope  Leo  between  tne  rival  monarcha, 
419,  4t  9eq.;  makes  a  treaty  with  Po|.e 
Leo  against  Francis,  422 ;  conceals  his 
movements  from  Chiivres,  i^.;  dea.h 
of  Cbidvres,  423;  Francis  makes  war 
against  him,  in  behalf  of  the  children 
of  D*Albret,  for  Navarre,  ib.;  the 
eountry  conquered,  424;  Kavarre  re- 
conquered, 425 ;  Robert  de  la  ^lark  of 
Bouillon  declares  war  against  him,  426 ; 
sends  an  army  to  chastise  De  la  Mark, 
ib,;  Henrj  VlII.  undertakes  to  me- 
diate, and  appoints  Wolsev,  428 ;  the 
congress  unsuccessful,  429;  makes  a 
new  treaty  with  Uenry  through  Wol- 
ley,  ib.j  the  Pope  Leo  X.  espouses  his 
cause  in  Italy  against  the  French, 
432 ;  his  general,  Pescara,  takes  Milan 
from  the  French,  436:  Adrian  of 
Utrecht  made  pope  by  nls  influence, 
437  ;  Cvilonna  n.'duces  Genoa.  440; 
Tisits  Henry  in  England,  441 ;  Lautrco 
attempts  to  reconquer  the  Milanese, 
438;  Lantreo  defcitcd  through  the 
Tigilanoe  of  Morone.  439;  Henry  de- 
clares war  against  Francis,  441 ;  grants 
the  island  of  Malta  to  the  Knights  uf 
St.  John,  445 ;  he  arrives  in  Spain, 
446;  insurrection  during  his  absence, 
447—454;  sends  a  circular  letter  to 
the  cities  of  Castile,  455 ;  also  to  the 
nobles,  ib, ;  the  demands  of  the  **  Holy 
Junta,''  456—459 ;  return  of  the  com- 
mission without  presenting  the  re- 
monstrance, 460 ;  the  mvalists  and  the 
insurgents  take  the  field,  461 ;  success 
of  the  former,  462 ;  divisions  and  weak- 
ness of  the  latter,  465,  466 ;  defeat  of 
the  insurgent",  468 — 470;  increase  of 
his  power  upon  the  dcfi-at  of  the  junta, 
472,  473 ;  nls  viccrojr  suppresses  the 
insurrection  in  Valencia,  474,  475 ;  the 
divisions  between  the  Spanish  king- 
domi  prevent  a  successful  confederacy, 
476;  his  clemency  to  the  rebels,  476, 
477;  Adrian  upon  becoming  pope  de- 
sires to  bring  about  peace,  478,  479; 
the  Italian  states  join  with  him  against 
Francis,  479.  480 ;  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
Joins  him,  484;  defence  of  Milan,  486; 


his  ne^Yeet  of  his  promise  to  Wblsey, 
487;  Wolsey's  resentment,  488;  the 
movements  of  Henry  VIIL,  his  ally, 
489;  his  ill  success  against  Burgundy 
and  Ghiienne,  490 ;  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, 1^. ;  Pope  Clement  endeavours 
to  make  peace,  t^. ;  h  s  generals  drive 
the  French  fix>m  the  Milanese,  490— 
493 ;  views  of  the  Italian  states  as  to 
his  quarrel  with  Francii,  503,  504 ;  his 
project  for  invading  Provence,  504; 
defeat  of  his  forces,  005—507 ;  his  pos- 
sessions and  military  resouroes,  m)8; 
movements  of  his  forces  in  Italy,  ib. ; 
the  genius  and  br.ivery  of  his  generals. 
509  ;  sie^  ofPavia,  510;  Pope  Clement 
becomes  jealous  of  his  succfss,  511 ;  the 
imperial  forces  march  to  the  relief  of 
Pavia^  513;  defeat  and  capture  of 
Francis,  515— 517 1  his  receptionof 
the  news,  517 ;  pohoy  of  Henry  YHI., 
519—521 ;  Heniy  demands  the  custody 
of  Francis,  521 ;  refuses  to  ratify  Lan- 
noy's  treaty  with  the  Ppp^,  but  yet 
keeps  the  pope's  mone)r,  522 :  his  narrow 
resources  a  check  to  ms  amoition,  523 ; 
his  demands  of  the  captive  king  Francis, 
525;  carries  Francis  to  Spain,  526; 
Henry  VIII.  makes  an  alliance  with 
France    against    him,  t^. ;   the    oon- 

S piracy  of  Morone  against  him,  527— 
32 ;  his  treatment  of  Francis,  532 ; 
makes  him  a  viBit,  533 ;  his  reoeptbn 
of  Bourbon,  534;  makes  him  general 
in  Italy,  and  duke  of  Milan,  636 ;  pro- 
poses hard  tonus  for  the  release  of 
Francis,  ib.:  signs  a  treaty  for  the 
liberation  of  Francis,  537;  marries 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  541 ;  receives  a 
lar^  dowry,  t^. ;  state  of  Germany 
during  his  aMence,  542,  tt  9$q, ;  Fninns 
delays  the  execution  of  the  trsaty,  551 ; 
Francis  forms  a  leatnie  wiUi  the  Italian 
states  against  him,  552,  553 ;  the  nope 
absolves  Francis  from  his  oath.  o53; 
tends  ambassadors  to  summon  Francis 
to  perform  his  a^^'eement,  or  return  a 
prisoner  to  Madrid,  554;  complains  of 
the  bad  faith  of  Fx«nei->,  555 ;  his  pre- 
parations, 556 ;  his  forces  under  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  take  Milan,  557 ;  his 
ambassador  induces  Cardinal  Colonna 
to  Borprise  the  pope,  558,  559;  he 
dictates  terms  to  the  pope,  559,  560; 
increa;e  91  hi^  army,  and  straitened 
eircumstances,  560, 561 ;  Lannoy  makes 
a  treaty  with  the  pope,  565;  whidi 
Bourbon  disregard'*,  566;  the  assault 
of  Rome  by  his  troops  under  Bourbon, 
668 — 571 ;  his  secret  joy  at  the  re- 
duction of  Rome,  and  tne  capture  of 
xhid  pope,  572;  his  disinclination  to 
suppress  the  Keformation  in  Germany, 
575 ;  his  appeal  from  the  pope  to 
a  general  council,  t^. ;  indignation 
throughout  Europe  at  his  treatment  of 
the  pope,  577,  57o ;  league  against  him, 
678,  579.  681 ;  his  generals  unable  to 
govern  tneir  troops  in  Borne,  or  load 
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them  to  anr  new  ezpeditum,  580; 
operatioiis  of  the  alliei  against  him, 
Ml,  582;  his  reasons  for  not  carrying 
the  pope  to  Spain,  583 ;  the  Cortes  of 
Ca<itile  reftise  to  grant  him  money,  ii, ; 
agrees  to  liberate  the  pope  npon  an 
exorbitant  nmsouL  583, 5b4;  the  j^pe 
makes  his  escape,  684 ;  hit  propositions 
to  Francis  and  Henry  declined  or  eyaded, 
585,  586;  they  declare  war  against 
him,  586 ;  his  replie^  ib, ;  Francis 
challenges  him  to  single  combat,  t^. ; 
his  army  at  last  leaves  Bome,  588; 
enters  Naples,  589;  his  army  in  Naples 
besieged  by  the  allies  under  Lautreo, 
a. ;  defections  and  disaster*  in  the 
allied  army,  590 — 594 ;  his  army  roats 
the  French  in  the  Milanese,  596 ;  moye- 
mentii  for  peaoe  br  Margaret  of  Austria 
and  Louise  of  Saroy,  597;  mokes  a 
treaty  with  the  pope,  598;  concludes 
a  treiity  with  Francis  at  Cambray,  d.>9 : 
contrast  in  oharaoter  between  him  and 
Francis,  600, 601 ;  lands  in  Italy  603 ; 
his  reception  in  Barcelona,  604 ;  meets 
the  pope  at  Bologna,  ift. ;  his  conduct 
in  Italy,  605;  pardons  Sforza,  gives 
him  possesion  oi  Milan,  and  his  nieo  • 
in  marriage,  606 ;  re-establishes  Alex- 
ander de  Medici  in  Florence,  607; 
proclaimed  king  of  Lombardy  and  om- 

Siror  of  the  Humane,  ib. ;  turns  attcn- 
on  to  the  »tate  of  religion  in  Germany, 
608 ;  hie  interview  with  the  pojpe  con- 
oeniui(^  the  Protestants.  610,  611 ;  his 
entry  mto  Aunburg,  612;  efforts  at 
oonciliation  without  avail,  613 ;  adviiies 
a  decree  against  the  Protestants,  614 ; 
makes  his  brother  Ferdinnnd  king  of 
the  Bomans  615 — 517;  indii>po»etl  to 
extirpate  the  Protestants,  619;  como'* 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Protistant 
priirces,  619,  620;  raises  an  army  to 
repel  Soiyman,  621 ;  forces  him  to 
retirc,  ib. ;  meetA  the  pope  a  second 
time  at  Bolop^no,  ib. ;  urges  him  to  call 
a  general  council,  G22;  induces  the 
Italian  states  to  form  a  league  for  their 
defence,  624 ;  di^^bands  hi-*  forces  in 
Italy,  t^. ;  sails  for  Spain,  t^. ;  Francis 
endeavours  to  excite  the  enmity  of  the 
pope  against  him,  625—627  ;  under- 
takes to  restore  Muley-Hascen  to  the 
throne  of  Tunis,  651 ;  headn  the  ex- 
pedition, t^. ;  reduces  t)m  Golctta, 
oo2,  653 ;  conquers  Barbnrossa,  654 ; 
his  troops  plunder  the  citv.  655 ;  im- 
poses a  treaty  upon  Mulcy-llascen,  656, 
657 ;  the  fame  of  the  emperor  from  ihia 
undertaking,  657;  th«'  uuko  of  Savoy 
applies  to  him  for  aid,  ii.  10 ;  takes 
poH  e.-sion  '^f  Milan  upon  the  death  of 
blorza,  1 1 ;  his  duplicity  towards  Francis 
com  eniinp  Milan,  12;  prepares  for  war, 
ib. ;  makes  an  harangue  against  Francis 
at  Borne,  14 — 10 ;  comniencemcnt  of 
hostilities,  17 ;  he  is  aided  by  the  trea- 
son of  Saluces,  19,  20  ;  inva«ies  France, 
22;  baflled  by  the  cautious  policy  of 


the  French,  22— 25 ;  his  retrsat,  15; 
nrodamation  against  him  by  Franvlsi 
28;  a  truce  a^eed  upon,  ^j  30,  33; 
the  sultan  joins  Francis  against  him, 
31,  32 ;  the  pope  endeayours  to  bring 
him  and  Francis  together,  33,  84 ;  in- 
vited by  Francis  to  visit  him,  35,  36 ; 
marries  his  natural  daughter,  Marg-frst, 
to  the  grandson  of  the  pope,  36 ;  aids 
CSotmo  de'  Medici  in  his  government  of 
Florence,  39 ;  renews  negotiations  with 
Henry  Vni.,  41 ;  his  policy  towards 
the  German  Prote-tant^  41, 42, 45 ;  hif 
action  ^-ith  reference  to  the  proposed 
council,  42,  43;  mutiny  in  hit  armias 
<m  account  of  arrears  of  pay  due,  47 ; 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  refuse  to  grant 
him  money,  48,  49 ;  dissolves  the 
Cortes,  49 ;  depresses  the  nobles,  ib, ; 
hi*  prudence  or  timidity  towanis  the 
duke  of  lufantado,  50,  51 ;  the  dty  of 
Ghent  ref  usex  to  pay  its  quota  of  taxes, 
51  ;  his  haughty  treatment  of  the 
messengers  from  Ghent,  53;  Francis 
informs  him  of  the  proposal  of  Ghent, 
55 ;  obtains  permission  to  jpass  through 
France,  57,  58 ;  his  visit  in  Paris,  58 ; 
delays  fultiUing  his  promise  to  Francis 
oonoeminff  Milan,  60 ;  his  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  insurgentrt  in  Ghent,  t^. : 
xefiisec  to  give  Francis  possession  of 
Milan,  62;  is  present  at  a  discusidon 
between  theProtci-tants  and  Catholics  in 
Germany.  78—82;  his  reasons  for  lenity 
towards  tne  Protestants,  82,  83 ;  n:akea 
ooncessionsto  the  Protestants,  87;  confen 
with  the  pope  concerning  the  religious 
difficulties  in  Germany,  87 ;  is  unwilling 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Hungary,  89 ; 
raises  an  expedition  againH  the  pirates 
of  Algiers,  88,  80 ;  is  advised  by  Doria 
not  to  set  sail  in  the  stormy  season,  89 ; 
the  army  upon  landing  is  exposed  to  a 
Airious  tempest,  91 ;  most  of  his  fleet 
destroyed,  92,  93 ;  mar.  hes  with  his 
shattered  forces  to  Metafuz,  93,  94; 
reaches  Spain.  95 ;  Francis  meditates 
renewal  of  hostilities  against  him,  96 ; 
but  is  unable  to  procure  active  allies 
save  Denmark  and  Sweden,  100  ;  mar- 
quis del  Guasto,  governor  of  Milan, 
murders  two  ambamadors  of  Francis,  98, 
99 ;  Francis  demands  redress,  99 ;  I-imu- 
cis  equips  five  armies  against  him, 
101;  operatioud  in  lloussillon,  102; 
borrows  money  of  John,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  iilidges  to  him  the  Molucca 
Isles,  103,  VH;  contracts  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  hon  Philip  A^'ith  Mary, 
daughter  of  John,  104;  sails  to  Italy, 
ib,  ;  conference  with  the  pone,  to. ; 
withdrawn  his  forces  from  Florence, 
105 ;  makes  a  hague  with  Henry  VIII.. 
ib. ;  invades  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and 
humbles  the  duke,  109,  110;  besieges 
Landrecy ;  but  i^  forced  to  retire,  110. 
Ill ;  his  troops  manh  to  the  relief  of 
Nice,  be-icgcd  by  the  French  and 
Turks  112;  his  personsi  animosity  to- 
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wudi  Fnncis,  118;  he  endeKTOun  to 
rouM  the  Oennan  prinoet  against  Fran- 
ell,  113 ;  hlBconcessioni  in  farour  of  the 
ProtestanU,  117,  120;  holdi  a  diet  at 
Spires,  118 ;  he  courts  the  chieJb  of  the 
Prot6Rt«int  party*  ib. ;  demands  the  as  -> 
sutance  of  the  German  pnSces  against 
Francis  and  the  Turks,  119.  120 ;  war 
dechuned  against  Francis  in  the  name  of 
the  empire,  121 ;  secures  the  alUanoe  of 
Denmark  and  England,  ib, ;  his  army 
under  Del  Guasto  defeated  at  Cerisules, 
124,  120  'j  takes  the  field  against  France, 
126 ;  besieges  St.  Disier,  127 ;  want  of 
harmony  in  action  between  him  and  his 
ally,  Henry  VUI.,  128 ;  gains  St.  Disier 
by  a  stratagem,  120 ;  oyertures  made  for 
peace,  130 ;  adyan*  es  towards  PHris,  id, ; 
demands  nf  Henry  YIII.  to  fultil  his 
agreement,  il>.\  makes  a  treaty  with 
Francis,  131 ;  his  motives  for  making 
peace,  132—134 ;  the  pope  remonstrates 
against  his  course  towards  the  Protes- 
tants, 133 ;  his  skill  in  adapting  his 
treaty  with  Francis  to  his  circum- 
stances, 134, 13*3 ;  promises  Ferdinand's 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  137 ;  hns  the  gout,  ib,;  designs 
to  humble  the  Protestant  party  of  Ger- 
many^  ib. ;  farours  the  meeting  of  the 
•ounoil  at  Trent,  138;  makes  pacific 
orertures  to  the  Porte,  138,  143;  the 
diet  at  Worms,  138 ;  his  altered  conduct 
to  the  Protestants,  139,  140  ;  arriyes  at 
Worms,  141 ;  postpones  the  settlement 
of  the  difficulty,  142;  summons  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  to  trial  for 
hoesy,  143 ;  persecutes  the  Lutherans 
in  NeUierlands,  t^. ;  is  freed  from  his 
engagement  to  Francis  by  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  144 ;  declines  re- 
modelling the  treaty  of  Crespy,  t^. ;  re- 
fuses to  confirm  the  investiture  of 
Parma,  etc.,  granted  by  Pope  J'aul  m. 
to  his  son,  Peter  Lewu,  145  ;  his  con- 
duct respecting  the  Council  of  Trent, 
148 ;  apprehensions  of  the  Protestants  as 
to  his  intentions,  149, 160 ;  concludes  a 
treaty  with  Solyman,  162 ;  counts  upon 
diyisions  among  the  German  princes, 
163;  opens  the  diet  at  Ratiabon,  ib.; 
his  dissimulation  towards  the  Pro- 
tesunts,  164,  165 ;  makes  a  treaty  with 
the  pope  to  suppress  them,  166,  167;  bis 
artful  circular  to  the  German  princes, 
168 ;  the  pope  publishes  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  169;  his  duplicity,  t^. ;  the  Pro- 
testant confederates  endeavour  to  pro- 
eure  aid  against  him,  170 — 173;  the 
confederates  raise  an  army  against  him, 
174,  175;  they  publish  an  appeal  to 
him,  176 ;  he  pronounces  against  them 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  176, 177 ;  march<  a 
from  Katisbon  and  joins  the  pope's 
forces,  180, 181 ;  takes  a  fortifled  posi- 
tion at  Ingoldstadtj  181 ;  refuses  to  leave 
the  trenciiee  to  give  battle,  183;  re- 
ceives a  reinforcement  from  the  Nether- 
lands,  186 ;  necetiitiea  of  hia  anuy, 


186;  makes  a  treaty  wiih  Manrice  of 
Saxony,  187;  the  army  of  the  league  of 
Sm  ilkalde  is  divided,  192,  193 ;  he  pur- 
sues his  advantage,  194.  195;  dismisses 
his  Flemish  troops,  198 ;  the  pope  re- 
calls his  own  troops,  199 ;  is  prevented 
fr>im  invading  Saxony  by  the  insurrec- 
tion in  G^oa,  ib, ;  is  sent  for  to  attack 
Jerome  Fiesco,  211;  Francis  endeavours 
to  form  alliances  against  him,  214 — 216 ; 
relieved  from  apprehension  of  the  com- 
bination against  him  by  the  deatii  of 
Francis,  217  ;  contrast  between  his  cha- 
racter, talents,  and  government,  and 
those  of  his  rival,  Froncii,  218—221 ; 
marches  against  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
221 ;  takes  him  prisoner.  227 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  elector,  ib.;  attempts  to 
capture  Wittemberg,  228,  229;  trieethe 
elector  before  a  court-martial,  230; 
agrees  to  spare  the  life  of  the  elector 
upon  conditions,  232,  233  ;  comes  to  un 
agreement  with  the  landgrave,  234^ 
238 ;  his  severe  and  unjust  treatment  of 
the  hmdgrave,  237—239;  detains  the 
landgrave  a  prisoner,  239 ;  rcfoaee  to 
listen  to  advice,  241,  242;  takes  ven- 
geance upon  all  th«  members  of  the 
Smalkaldio  league,  243 ;  treats  the  Ger- 
mans as  a  conquered  people,  ib. ;  holds 
a  diet  at  Augsbure,  246 ;  re-establishea 
the  Roman  worship  hj  force,  t^. ;  the 
general  council  removes  to  Bologna, 
cauding  a  schism,  248  ;  the  prelates  in 
the  emperor's  interest  remain  at  Trent, 
1^.;  hu  otficcrs  are  concerned  in  ^e 
overthrow  of  Peter  Lewis  Famese  of 
Placentia,  24» ;  he  seizes  and  refuses  to 
give  np  Plucentia,  250,  251 ;  his  adroit 
managraient  in  securing  a  union  among 
the  German  ecclesiastics,  253 ;  demands 
of  the  pope  that  the  council  diould  re- 
turn to  Trent,  254 ;  protests  against  the 
legality  of  the  session  at  liologna,  255 ; 
appoints  divines  to  prepare  a  syittem  of 
doctrine,  256,  257 ;  enforces  the  Inttrim 
as  a  decree  of  the  empire,  258 ;  is  un- 
able to  induce  the  captive  elector  of 
Saxony  to  approve  the  Interim,  261, 
262 ;  subverts  the  free  governments  ox 
Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  other  cities,  264 ; 
the  pope  dismisses  the  Council  of  Bo- 
logna, 265 ;  Charles  orders  his  prelates 
to  remain  at  Trent  266 ;  receives  a  visit 
from  his  son  Philip  at  Brussels,  266, 
267 ;  gives  his  daughter  Mary  in  mar- 
riage to  Maximilian,  son  of  irerdinand, 
267  ;  enforces  the  Interim  in  the  Ger- 
man cities,  268 ;  calls  a  diet  at  Augs- 
buxg,  275;  his  measures  against  tiie 
Gterman  Protestants  are  met  by  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  276 — 280 ;  Maurioe  deceives 
him  by  his  menaces  towards  Magdeburg, 
282,  283 ;  determines  to  reduce  ^lagde- 
burg,  282;  appoints  Maurice  to  com- 
mand the  army  against  the  city,  283 ; 
approves  the  council  at  Trent,  284 ;  is 
soucited  anew  to  give  the  landgrave  his 
liberty,  285 ;  absolves  Manrice  and  the 
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elwIoT  of  Brnndenbnrj  from  t 
gi^mivti  to  the  Inadginve,  ', 
•chemM  for  procuritif  iJio  aucc4JHiun  lui 
FMlip,  286;  intoiicatuis  influeau  of 
tucFen  upon  hU  mind,  iS. ;  endcuToun 
to  induce  hli  brnther  Ft^iniuid  to  re- 

tiiB  empire.  !SS ;  propoui  hit  wa  I'hilip 
to  the  elccton,  ti. ;  h»  HlicmH  (riu- 
tnted,  290;  the  pope  obtniiu  hi*  awiat- 
«Dee  tguiut  OeliTio  Fbi-deh.  Earemoi 
of  Putu,  2B2,  X93  ;  nideai 
lain  tlia  aathorilj  of  Uie 
Trent,  294,  29.5;  tnkei  wrEic  iiichui.=> 
igainat  ths  rnitettanix,  Wit,  W6 ;  tain's 

S)  hi>  reudmre  nt  Inspruck,  296;  the 
ly  of  Uagdebnrg,  lOFceled  bj  hii 
tmnpt.  ramiiden  toMoxirice  I'f  Sanonj. 
29S  ;  ilinrioB,  thoneh  ichcmingagaiiirt 
the  HDiKiror.  muiitEei  to  amuse  bim, 
illD— 301 ;  hii  atlcDtion  occupit'd  by  the 

Sn>ncPdinK»of  tho  Council  of  Trent,  302. 
Ti\  UaiinceorSoKHiyengiigei  Henry 
n.  of  Kninee  in  s  league  against  him, 
iOe,  310;  Maoriro  nukea  ■  tonnal  de- 
mand toe  the-  liberation  of  the  land- 
rniTe,  312;  the  emperor**  luapifrionl 
lulled  b<^  Uauriee,  3l;l ;  Gninvelle.  iiis 
miniil^T,  bribes  tho  miniMera  of  Uau- 
dae,  bat  In  sb  pnipo**,  llfi,  S16: 
Mtmm  MiblltfaN  m  'nwiUMt^  and 
tekei  tha  Idd  Miint^sTm ;  hii 
■BimtHMd  potuka  Md  kck  «<  n- 
■MiMii,>lfl,J2l):utanptBtoM|atiat>> 
nO;  btnlBKof  ll<Mriera«nMM>,  bs 


PaaMn,  838; 
■ten  of  the  towna  conquerFd  by  Hritry, 
Mt ;  he  fell,  npan  M.-ti.  347  ;  hia  tmi- 
nwrd  tDutiMl  by  a  aally  from  the  city, 
M8;  Albertof  brandrnburghecomnan 
ally  in  the  aie^,  348 ;  aafltaringa  of  hii 
troop*,  350 ;  he  raiact  the  tieg«,  34 1 ; 
gvnsnintT  of  the  dukeofOuiae  to  hia 
iiok  and  wounded  troopo.  3-i2 ;  borrona 
money  of  Conno  de'  Uedici,  362 ;  he 
lK*et  eifua,  344 :  t^tirea  into  the  Ne- 
IberLinda,  366;  hiiarmFlake*  Terou- 
■nne  and  Hraden,  362;  hia  iaar«  in 
Italv,  363,  364;  propoaeahUwoPhiUp 
at  a  husband  to  Maij  of  Enghind,  373  ; 
the  nepniationi,  37fi;  the  nuptiala, 
378;  keepaau  annyin  Flandenloaup- 
port  hia  ton,  ii. ;  England  ref^iaet  to 

eommencet  a  cnmpain  acninBthim  in 
the  Netherluula.  381,  3B2;  battle  at 
Benti,  383 :  afreemvnt  with  Coamo  de' 
Uedici.  SSa ;  who  dialod(«  the  French 
ftom  Kicna,  386—390;  the  emperor 
take*  poatetakn  of  Siena,  violating  the 


toi>a  «r  ^pttaUOaa,  M;  fmmiAai 
^  So*  OoDuid*  Blin  to  uw  hk 
iin],a*dak«<tf  Atra,  aa  aoiuMMhr 

Om  Nipenc'a  «n«eMi«M  im  Om  Mm- 
nl|a.M t  |lot of  «  PnMlMn to  lb- 

Ewllatitrth*  bqutia  tmm  db- 
•nmd  ud  fintntad.  SH-W;  Ua 
flanlpatandariea  attmd  a  peaoa  aan- 
larcnoe  oaUed  at  tiie  iiutanse  of  Oardtnal 
Pcde.  see;  haamuKoaa  dial  tonaat 
m  \-.  -\.. ..-,..  ■  liirirsVai-l'Uifoi- 
4ii2;  the^antipnlhy  nl  Fops  Paul  IV'. 


his  herediifiry  dominions  lo  hb  ton 
Philip,  421 ;  Uie  luiHinK  whirh  morod 
him  to  the  atop,  421— 423;  the  eere- 
mony  of  the  miRnntion,  426  —  439; 
MaeiTra  n  ponsionforhinnplf,  429;  pir- 
■usdH  rlnlip  lo  ame  lo  a  Iroco  with 
Franca,  430,  431 ;  his  last  unsurctwful 
attempt  to  procuie  the  aucocMion  of  the 
ampire  for  Philip,  442;  R'ijms  Che 
p>renjmenl  of  the  empire  lo  Ferdinand, 
it. ;  tela  anil  for  Spiin.  443  ;  takes  up 
hia  abode  at  the  monattn?  of  St, 
Ju-tna,  or  Vu'ils,  444,  44,5;  hia  inc. 
nation  aocepird  by  the  eleetma,  471; 
hit  amuai'mcnU  at  Si.  JuBtnt,  482 ;  hia 
pMMBoaa,  4SS:  hi*  death,  iH;  M» 
<lianat«iMica,Wt,i««  f.  i  aampntaoa 
bMWBtn  Um  and  Ui  tbiiU  Fraad*  I. 

■  -  .  vni.,  i"    " 


Item*  tha  daaiga  tf  abdi- 


bUaeqnlB 

44»--8tt; , 

■atlnK  the  throne  jeara  bcAire  b*  H- 
oompliaho*  It,  629;  ehidce  of  Tnstetbr 
a  rvaidence,  &30,  6S1 ;  ordert  a  man- 
lion  to  be  erectrd  at  Tuite,  632;  hia 
departure  from  Brui<elt  for  Spain,  H. ; 
his  household,  633;  meets  hia  aon 
Philip,  a. ;  Unds  in  Spain.  536 ;  hU 
di-app- liniment  at  his  recepticm,  SX ; 
intrusia  Quiiarta  with  the  care  of  hit 
illegitimato  wn,  Don  John  of  Aiutria, 
S38;  nukes  him  hia  major-domo,  640; 
bit  rcoeption  at  Burgoi  on  hit  vaj 
to  Tuata,  Ml ;  hit  meetioF  with  hu 
rrandaon,  Don  Carloa,  642  ;  his  star  at 
X'alladolid,  644  ;  his  quarters  vitb  Bod- 
rigo  ds  Ducfl^a,  646 ;  hia  stay  with  the 
Count  of  llropeta.  649 ;  nreparationa  for 
him  at  Tnite,  661;  hia  intenst  in 
Philip't  war  ag.'inst  Pope  Paal  IT., 
652;  hia  TiiiU-n,  663—6^6;  hia  innidi. 
nato  appetite,  657 — 560;  hit  consequent 
(tout,  661 ;  hu  narrow  rraourcet,  663 ; 
reduction  of  hia  houaehold,  663—666 : 
hia  rpception  at  Taate.  666  ;  the  atrle  ot 
hit  le-'iden'-e,  667-670;  hit  wardraba, 
eto.,  670-5Ti  :  hia  tupcntitioo,  672 ;  hi> 
eooiioiaaenrsliip  in  naintinga,  and  pa- 
tronaseof  Titim,  673,  574  :  hialibrarr, 
676,  676 ;  his  mode  of  revardinr  U* 
chamberlain,  Van  Male,  677,  678;  the 
ebaraetor  and  eipenac*  of  hia  boutel^td 
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■I  Turta,  679,  680;  Ui  haVits,  681— 
688;  his   deference   to   hii   ix»iifeaior, 
683;  his  attention  to  mechanUm,  584. 
686 ;  hiB  attention  to  muaic,  686 ;  ana 
to  church  eeremotiiu^f  e:c.,  687—690; 
his  ''prolMsion"  at  Tiista,  602;  his 
health.  694;  his  amusements,    637 — 
699 ;  the  erroneoas  opinions  uneyaLsnt 
concerning  his  intt* rest  in  pubuo  affairs, 
600,  601 ;  PhiUp  U.  sends  Buy  Qomez 
to  confer  with  him,  601 ;  he  promises  to 
assist  Philip  in  financial  mattery  002 ; 
his  rage  at  the  abstraction  of  the  bul- 
lion flrom  the  public  store,  604 :  his  re- 
joicing OTer  the  Tictory  at  St  Quentin, 
005;  IS  orerwhclmed  with   applicants 
tor  his  influence  and  aid,  607  ]  his  at- 
tentions  to  Sepulreda   the  historian, 
608;    his  freeaom  from  yanity  illus- 
trated, 609,  610;  hii  anxiety  to  hear 
flrom  Philip^  610 ;  the  public  expecta- 
tion as  to  his  learing  Tuste  for  actiye 
life,  611 ;  quiets  his  conscience  as  to 
Nayarre,  612 ;  his  regret  at  the  unequal 
terms  of  Philip*  a  treaty  with  Pope  Paul 
lY.,    615;  his   annoyances   from  his 
neighbours  at  Cuacos,  617  ;  instances  of 
his  k'uityj  617,  618;  his  interference  to 
preyc-nt  nu  daughter  Joanna's  making 
claim  to  the  regency  of  Tortugal,  618; 
sends  an  euyoy  to  make  claim  for  Don 
Ou-los,  C19;  receives  a  \isit  from  his 
asters,  623 ;  his  feelings  upon  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Calais,  628;  death  of  hi< 
sister^  the  queen  of  France,  629;  his 
affliction,  6M) ;  receives  a  second  vis  t 
from  his  sister  Mary,  631 ;  receives  the 
news  of  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation 
of  the  empire,  6b2;  his  renunciation  of 
fbe  honours  of  sovereignty,  633;  his 
alarm  at  the  spread  of  the  Protestunt 
dootzine,   634;  his  intolerant  bigoti-y, 
636;  confesses  to  having  written  ms 
autobdogruphy,  620.  621 ;  the  memoirs 
destroyeid  or  lost,  621  ;  nis  ill  health, 
637,  m8  ;  celebrates  his  own  obsequies, 
639;  the  Jeronymite  account  of  the 
eommencement  of  his  frtal  illness,  641, 
642,  645;  makes  a  codicil  to  his  will 
647 ;  pensions  his  attendants,  648 ;  his 
bitter  intolerance  towards  Luther  and 
the  h6roti(4,  648, 649 ;  provides  for  his 
burial-place,  649 ;  progress  of  the  dis- 
order, wl :  extreme  unction,  651,  662; 
Ids  interview  with  Quixada,  653 ;  re- 
ceives the  sacrament,  653, 654;  att^ided 
by  Csranza  and  by  Yillslva,  654 ;  his 
death,  657 ;  the  appearance  of  his  body 
after  death,  658  ;  the  funeral  obsequies, 
658—660 ;  the  Regent  Joanna  claims  his 
personal  ejects,  661 ;  his  obsequies  also 
celebrated  at  Valladolid  and  elsewhere, 
662;  the  impression  produced  b^*  his 
death,  663;  the  funeml  ceremonies  at 
Brussels,  66i3^  664  ;  hisremaius  removed 
to  the  Kscorutl,  666. 

Charles    VII.  of  France,   his    standing 
army,  i.  89;  his  power,  93. 

Gharias  VIII.  of  Fi-auce,  his  expeUitiom 


into  Italy,  L  102-106;    eoct  of  his 
Italian  campaign,  110. 

Gharlos,  Count  of  Anjou,  i.  96,  103 ;  ocn- 
qners  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
131. 

Charles  the  Bold.  L  96,  99. 

Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  chdms  the  duchy 
of  Mikn.  i.  134. 

Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  his  relations  with 
Francis,  ii.  &  7;  loss  of  his  territories, 
84,35. 

Charters  of  immunity  granti  d  by  the  king 
and  nobles  in  France,  i.  213—217. 

Chereffato,  nuncio  of  the  pope  to  the  diet 
of  Nuremberg,  i.  496. 

Chidvres,  William  de  Croy,  lord  of,  ai>- 
pointed  governor  of  Charles  Y.  in  his 
minority,  i.  813;  he  appoints  Adrian 
of  Utrecht  preceptor,  314  ^  his  avarice, 
828;  his  piolicy,  330;  his  ascendancy 
over  Charles,  336^  nil  rapacity,  td.; 
Charles  conceals  his  treaty  with  Pope 
Leo  from,  422;  chagrin  and  death  of, 
422.  423. 

Chivalry,  influenoe  of  the  spirit  of,  L  67 — 
69. 

Cities,  grants  of  municipal  jurisdiction  to, 
L  30—32 ;  inhabitants  of  aocjuiro  liberty 
and  power,  35 ;  be<M}me  entitled  to  re- 
presentation, 3i8  ;  growth  of  privileges 
of,  211—220. 

Civil  kw.  the,  i.  63— 66. 

Clement  Vll.  chosen  pope,  L  487 ;  ref^ises 
to  ioin  the  league  against  France,  and 
enaeavours  to  make  neare,  490  ;  his 
eharacter  and  policy,  MX),  501  ;  s**nds  a 
nuncio  to  the  diet  at  Nuremberg,  ex- 
horting them  to  execute  their  decree 
against  Luther,  601 :  but  without  suc- 
eess,  iA. ;  jenlous  or  the  emperor,  he 
makes  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Iran- 
ds,  511,  512  ;  makes  a  treaty  wiUi 
JiOnnoy,  advancing  money  to  Charles, 
622 ;  which  treaty  Chirles  refused  to 
ratify,  tA.;  joins  tiie  league  against 
Charles,  652,  553 ;  absolves  Francis 
from  his  oath  to  Charles,  553  ;  oom- 

Slains  of  the  inactivity  of  Francis,  558 : 
I  surprised  by  Cardinal  Colonna,  and 
forced  to  submit  to  terms  from  the  em- 
peror, 558,  55'J  ;  his  vengt>ance  upon 
Colonna,  662,  563;  attacks  Naples, 
663 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Lannoy,  565 ; 
which  Bourbon  refuses  to  be  bound  by, 
666 ;  defence  of  Uome  against  Bourbon, 
668 ;  the  taking  and  sack  of  the  city, 
670,  571 ;  retires  to  the  casUe  of  St. 
Angelo,  670;  d'Urbino  refuses  to  aid 
him,  572 ;  capitulates  with  humiliating 
conditions,  i^. ;  is  detained  a  prisoner, 
id.;  Charles  appeals  from  him  to  a 
general  council,  575;  indignation 
throughout  Europe  at  his  capture,  577; 
578;  league  for  his  delivcrHUce,  578; 
Florcnct)  throws  off  his  authority,  and 
Venice  seizes  Ravenna  while  he  is  a 
captive.  579 ;  Lautreo  advances  to  his 
aid,  582 ;  agrr-es  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
ransom,  683, 584 ;  makes  his  escape,  684; 
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Olotait*  I^  iMtaaaa  of  tha  «n  manUr 

ha  bad  onr  U»  aiM7,  L  370. 
Qarii,  EiDb  lAi  hi  vain  far  B  tM*  whiah 

hk  umr  nd  plaad«t«d  bat  «  ehnnh, 

C%p«M^aMkww<flf*tthb»,  L 
6Kt;  madaamMil  at  KnBatar.  it. ;  d»- 

Kd  br  JahB,nt;  H*da  «*•»«  «( 
d^'ase;  lakMi friaMar,  tW. 
OoUnv,  tlw  AdMinl,  a&dMrcm  to  an* 
Bt.llMntiii,iL4ai,<(a«r.;  hi*»uni(a 
nd  MulDOt,  4fi8!  Uktu  pOtimtfr,  itH. 
CbUw^  tot  ff  hHahwant  o^  in  Eurtys 

Cakona,  PnqMr  goianl  «(  tha  Paptd 
to««MiniiutD«FaU,L4S8;  baotoMs 
■Mte  a(  OaDM,  4M;  dafinda  Hilan, 
485.4B>. 

^atflfina  OardiMl  PmmaOiattlMliiallf^ 
tin  of  Charlaa,  aunniaaa  and  MptniM 
tha  pop*,  i.  £63— Ada  ;  the  ambsHador 
of  the  emperor,  baring  pioed  bii  endi, 
ii«l»l>  Colonnft,  £60*  the  rcngeuioa 
of  Pope  ClrmeDt,  663;  ii  gained  ovrrbj 
the  pope,  6KJ. 

Columbui,  the  diicOTcrie*  of,  L  394. 

Commeroa,  inSueoce  of  the  prognea  of,  i. 
74,  7S;  ■  ooiuequence  of  the  Cruasdea. 
76 ;  riw  and  progreu  of,  in  tbs  Itiddle 
AgM,  2S2-'260. 

Conunumtiea.     Svt    JfiMwipal    Inttilu^ 

Comnana,  Anna,  ber  cbaraeter  of  tba  Cru- 

•aden,L20S. 
CompaB,  the  ioTention  of  the  marinn'a, 

Ltfi. 
Compontion  for  onmea,  priea  of,  i.  367. 
Compurgaton,  i.  48. 
CoDohillaa,    employed    \ij   Ferdinand    <S 

AngOD,  L  SOU,  UOl. 
Condottieri,  the,  i.  126. 
Confehion  of  Augiburg,  drawn  up  b<r  M«> 

lancllion,  i.  6U. 
Conml.  ihe  nnperor,  L  131. 
Conrad  of  Franconia  elrcted  emperor  of 

GermuiT,  i.  IKl. 
Conndin.  prince  of  the  houaa  of  Bwabia, 


Onr,  miliam  da.    8aa  CUtotw  Md  A 

OmMOaa,  aala  at  IndiTidoal  pnpKtr  br, 

Qnmim,  Oa,  L  U;  tkair  lOMa  nan 
EoR^  37—80;  e«Mnana  a  onua- 
qnanaa  of  Iba,  76 :  notM  non  tba,  30tt— 
iMi  hmasaOa^  Mwadit  Oa, 
900,  907:  pdrilma  inniad  to  tbcM 
MMad  fai  fha,  W ;  lu^tnina  itf  tka, 
iOSi'sqwe*  <£,  hew  itfbtjwi,  IM. 


D'Ai-BBJtT,  Henry,  king  of  Sdvarra,  tifcen 
^rbonet  at  the  battle  of  I'ai  ia,  i.  616. 

D  Alhri'l,  John,  e!i|iBlIed  fron  NsTnrre, 
and  liii  domtoitina  anneied  to  Cutile, 
i.  310 ;  inTidci  ^'araire  to  regain  pet- 
aeuinn,  but  i« defeated  bjXimiRin, 327; 
his  demand  for  Navarro  acoording  to 
Ihc  treat;  of  Xoyon  ii  di'nicd  bf  Charlei 

D' Alen^on,  doke,  oonunandar  of  tha  Fianeh 

aimj,  i.  128. 

DiDoa,  their  wealth  drriTed  fMm  tba 
fliheries,  i.  258,  259. 

"Dark  Agea/'  the,  i.  20,  21. 

Dauphin  of  Franoe,  eldivt  >on  of  Fnncia 
I.,  deliTared  to  Cbarlee  aa  a  bwtuge,  L 
637 ;  hia  dsath  imputtd  to  poiaon,  il. 
26. 

Dauphin,  lata  duke  of  Oileana,  aeoond  aon 
of  Fiancii  I.,  commnnJ*  an  am;  and 
inTudei  Spain,  ii.  101 ;  relinquiiha  the 
liege  of  Peq>iKnan,  102;  lecretly  pro- 
teata  againat  the  tnatf  of  Cmpy,  I9S. 

Danphin,  son  of  Henry  II.,  numed  to 
\Luy,  Queen  of  Scots,  u.  473,  474. 

D»  CroT,  William,  nephew  of  ChiiTTaa, 
made  archbiihop  nf  Toledo  bt  CliarleaV., 
i.  337 ;  the  indignation  of  the  Spaniaida 
at  the  appointment,  ib.;  hia  death,  472. 

D'Eniruten,  count,  conimander  of  the  foraea 
of  tranoo  againal  ihedmont,  ii.  123: 
obtain*  prrmisuon  to  riik  a  nnstai 
engagement,  123,  124;  Tictorr  c3  Ceri- 
aolea,  124,  l'J5. 
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with  FnmciM  L,  ii.  100 ;  FTAndf  propowt 
aleaituengainst  the  emperor,  214 ;  state 
ot621. 

De  Betz,  writes  a  history  of  the  eontpiiaoy 
of  Fiesoo,  iL  211,  mo^. 

De  Wied,  Count  Herman,  archbinhop  of 
Cologne,  becoming  a  Beformer,  is  sum- 
moned to  trial  by  Charles,  iL  143 ;  ex- 
oommunicated  by  the  pope,  160 ;  resigns 
hisse&  196. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  mistress  to  Henry  II., 
aidsin persuading  him  to  makean  alliance 
with  Paul  IV.  against  the  emperor,  ii.  418 ; 
induces  Henry  to  break  the  treaty  of  Van- 
oelles,  436 ;  marries  her  grand-daughter 
to  one  of  Montmorenojr's  sons.  479. 

Diet  of  Germany,  account  of  tne  riM  of, 
L284. 

Doria,  Andrew,  the  admiral,  aids  in  the 
taking  of  Genoa.  L  681 ;  blockades  the 
harbour  of  /Naples,  689:  his  salleys 
defeat  the  Spanish  under  Moncaou,  id. ; 
the  insults  offered  him  by  the  French 
ministers,  691 ;  he  eludes  Barbesienx, 
692 ;  renounces  the  French  and  enlists 
in  the  serrico  of  the  emperor,  ii^;  frees 
Genoa  from  the  rule  of  tne  Fren<^  69i; 
bJa  magnanimitT,  696;  admiral  of  the 
fleet  sent  to  reauce  Tunis,  661 ;  forces 
Barbarossa  to  retire  from  the  coast  of 
Naples,  it  32;  adyises  Charles  not  to 
■et  sail  for  Algiers  at  the  stormy  season, 
90 ;  his  ships  shattered,  and  many  lost, 
in  a  tempest,  92 ;  sails  for  Cape  Jleta* 
ftiz,  93;  his  partiality  for  his  grand- 
nephew,  Giannetino,  200 ;  a  conspiracy 
vnder  Fiesco  to  destroy  him  and  his 
grand-nephew,  and  overthrow  the  go- 
remmenc  of  Genoa,  201—206 ;  his  lor- 
tanate  escape.  208 ;  returns  to  the  ^tj 
■ad  assumes  tne  goTemmcnt,  210 ;  sonils 
to  the  emperor  for  aid  against  Jerouie 
Fiesco,  211 ;  commands  the  galleys  to 
escort  Philip  in  his  tour  north wai-d,  267. 

Doria,  Giannetino,  designed  by  his  great- 
nncle,  Andrew,  to  sucoeed  him  in  the 

Syemment  of  Genoa,  ii.  200 ;  slain  in 
e  insurrection  under  Fiesoo,  208. 

Duelling,  intiucnce  of  the  challenge  be- 
tween Charles  Y.  and  Francis  in  pro- 
moting the  practice,  i.  686,  687. 

Duefias,  Bodngo  de,  entertains  the  em- 
peror, iL  646. 

Dn  Prat,  counsellor  at  law  for  Louise, 
mother  of  Francis,  i.  482. 

lyUrbino,  duke,  commander  of  the  Italian 
forces,  mart'hes  to  the  relief  of  Home, 
L  672 ;  but  retires,  ib. 


Eccivs,  holdf  a  debate  with  Lu '  hor,  i.  386 ; 

holds  a  debate  with  Melouctiion,  ii.  79. 
Soelesiasiical  courts,  rise  and  growth  of^ 

L  60-63. 
Soolesiastlcfl.  when  and  by  what  means 

th«y  aoquired  exemption  from  the  dyil 


power,  L  246, 246 ;  frequently  renowned 

in  arms,  260. 
Edinburgh  plundered  and  burnt  by  fha 

earl  of  Hertford,  ii.  127. 
Edward   III.   of  £n<$land,   attempts  to 

establish  manufactures  and  oommerce, 

L78. 
Edward  VI.  of  England.  Maurice  asks 

him  for  aid  asainst  the  emperor,  ii.  311 ; 

his  illness  and  death,  373. 
Egmont,  count,  oommands  the  forces  of 

Philip  against  the  French  in  Nether- 
lands, iL  476. 
Egynt  added  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  L 

Ehrenberg,  capture  of  the  castle  of,  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  ii.  322,  323. 

Eignotz,  a  fiction  in  Geneva,  ii.  9. 

Eleanora  of  Portugal,  Charles,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  desires  to  marry  her,  L  634 ; 
f'rancis  I.  of  France,  while  a  oaptiye, 
offers  to  marry  her,  636 ;  marriage  with 
Francis,  639 ;  pays  a  visit  to  her  brother, 
the  emperor,  at  i  uste,  623 ;  her  meeting 
with  her  daughter,  the  Infiuits,  626: 
her  d(  ath,  629. 

Electors  of  Germany,  the  rise  of  their 
priyileges,  i.  282,  283. 

Elixabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
France,  promised  in  marriage  to  Philip, 

11.  4*rV,  4(IO. 

Elixabeth,  becomes  queen  of  England,  iL 
488;  Henry  of  FmnceL  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  court  her  frienaship,  488,  489; 
Pnilip  offers  to  marry  her,  4^;  she 
evades  the  offer,  ib, ;  agi-ees  to  the  treaty 
with  France  as  to  Calais,  493. 

Emanuel  Philibert,  of  Sayoy.  See  Am 
voy. 

Emperors  of  Germany,  note  upon  their 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  reyenue,  i.  280, 
281 ;  mode  of  election  of,  282,  283. 

England,  its  contests  with  France,  L  86 ; 
cession  of  its  continental  possessions  to 
France,  87 ;  impravement  of,  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  97,  98 ;  yitality  of 
Saxon  institutions  in,  184 ;  ignorance  of 
the  clergy  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  203 ; 
extinction  of  private  wars  in^  230,  231 ; 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice  in, 
244;  oollectinn  of  legal  rules  and 
maxims  by  Glanville,  248 ;  progress  of 
commerce  in,  269;  manufactures  in,  269, 
260 ;  deep  fecDhg  against  the  marria^ 
of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  ii. 
374,  376 ;  insurrection  occasions  by  it, 
877;  Maiy  attempts  to  extirpate  the 
Ihrotestant  religion,  378,  379;  its  posses- 
sions in  France  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Guue,  467.  468 ;  rage  of  the  people  at 
the  loss,  470 ;  proeress  of;  607,  610. 

Enguien,  count  of,  besieges  Corignan,  iL 
123 ;  defeats  Guasto  in  battle,  126. 

Emd  de  la  Mark,  ambassador  of  Charles  V. 
to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  L  360. 

Erasmus,  character  and  influence  of,  L 
410—412;  censures  Luther,  412. 

Esciirial,  building  of  the  palace  of  the,  iL 
460,  461;   the  remains  of  the  royal 
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Ivop*,  eotiqaMt  tt,  \jf^  Bap«n^  L  i; 


If  gf  flu  AttMatb  ecntorv,  Bl— 
mnnlDWDt  M  thamnnt  Intt- 
Mat*  Mniwotioa  bttmra  u*  Ungdum* 
<4  86 ;  ghu««  !■  thtrtaU  oCMliwiDK 
Oe  MUitanaf  UwbdrMicfBariWMlr, 
SD-^OsTdui^M  in  poH^  nd  41^ 
nuT,  oaoMoncnt  mon  At  hwifaa  vt 
Xtal*  In  QMiln  vm.,  108:  itata  < 
di^ig  tha  ni(n  of  Chadn  V.,  iL  4ST| 


V^anmm,  JO^MMaiar,  alentod  pops  ^d« 
A*  MBM  at  Pml  ni^  1.  ^ 

Fwniii,  On^lua,  Kcaaptnki  tte  tawpi 
■Mt  n  4w  pop*  to  Hm  nmn*  anliut 
tta  FHtMtat  kM»,  ifm. 

rwrawi,  Ostnlo,  fib  VMRiii*  to  th* 
■Monti dMcbtor«ftt««aiMnr,  D.V: 
a«  pop*  nuctta  fbr  Un  lA*  dnehr  of 
Uka,  IH;  MtumalMr  of  tba  pop«^ 
tonm  fonUMd  t»  »M  g»  — p«Ht 


miaifnm*  to  mprin  Pmna,  liotai^ 
IliyiwftiUy,  STOi  oukap  nrirtwiM  to 
tt*  M»p*t«i  371;  MtpwpomlcM  for 
ft*  MiMM*  of  Farina,  Vl;  tbapDnm- 
ItaM  Um  aUJi-T^itaiB*  «a  amtBioa 
vUi  HwtiTlL  of  FiiMit  nS;  Um 
MM,  with  t)i«  onpmr'i  aid,  omA 
IbKOi  anluat  Um.  MS. 

Faneae,  Peter  Leria,  govenor  of  Pla- 
emti*,  Ui  odicnu  cbaraeter,  U.  219; 
OTaipawand  and  itain  bf  a  amtplnej, 
150. 

Fordinand  of  Aragon,  L  98 ;  reacquirsa 
BoDiillon,    IM;     aid*    tfaa    Italiaoi 

r'nK  Charlct  VIII.,  106:  a  partT  to 
ietgae  at  Cunbny,  111;  combiDM 
with  l^uii  211.  agaiiMt  Frrdnie,  king 
of  NaplM,  133;  obtnini  the  fcingjom  of 
Kaplri  by  tone,  132 ;  muriage  of,  witb 
'"Wis,   138;   reduce!  tlie  orargrown 


powir  of  the  noblea.  ISO— 152 ; : 
Uu  mutership*  of  ths  mitilai] 
to  ths  oroHn,  IAS ;  aaoendt  ths  thnma  of 
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•oUeiti  m  interrie*  with  Philip,  SM; 
ij  compelled  to  reai^  the  regency,  ib.i 
retires  to  Aragiin.  nnd  prolt*t«  againit 
ths  treBtr,  3Ua:  stmiiit  at  Naplet  upon 
the  death  of  Pliili;^.  S08;  hii  jenloiuiy 
of  OooialTo  de  Curdofa,  I'i. ;  hi*  clfiima 
to  the  regeney  inpifflrteJ  bj^  Ximenea, 
S09:  brcomea  r^ent,  ii. ;  hia  prudent 

hii  lorritorie*.  ib.;  txpen  Johnd'Albret 
from  NsTarre,  and  •eitei  th.it  kinjrdom, 
ii.;  hitjealouiirof  liitininileon,Char]w, 
i4. ;  hii  desire  for  offjpring,  in  order  lo 
aupplant  Chnrlea,  Sll;  the aiperimenla 
of  bu  phyiicuDi,  ib. ;  hii  will  in  fsTour 
of  Prince  Perdinnnd,  i'^. ;  !•  indueod  at 
laat  lo  alter  it  in  favour  of  Charles,  312; 
his  de^lh,  ib. ;  he  appoints  Ximenea  re- 
Kept,  310. 
Fsrdiiund,  aecond  aon  of  Philip  and 
Joanna,  birth  of  i,  207  :  will  in  faroor 
of  by  Ferdinnnd  of  Amgon,  311;  the 
will  altered,  312 ;  reinoTwl  bj  Xinunea 
lo  Hailrid.  319 ;  niti'i  force)  for  iha 
emperor,  660  :  is  elected  King  of  Hun- 
gai7  and  Bohemin,  674 ;  !•  mode  King 
of  the  Eomiina,  S1j5— 617;  geU  poiaea- 
non  of  the  dui^liT  of  Wurteniburg,  &tl ; 
ii  driven  out.  642  :  coioei  lo  an  agreo- 
ment  with  the  eloclor  a(  SiTony,  ib.; 
nukea  an  ajtreeraent  with  John  Zapol  . 
Sempus  foi  the  Buoceraion  to  the  thcono 
of  Sungnry.  ii.  83 ;  who  atterwnrd* 
nuuriiv,  nnd  breski  the  treaty.  ■{.; 
demand)  the  kingd^im  of  the  regenU, 
84;  nUHB  an  arm}  agiin^t  them,  Sj; 
la  defeated,  SS,  8S ;  propoice  lo  Rolyman 
to  hold  Uungiiry  lubject  to  tril'Uto,  80  ; 

tlielownsho.tillbol.i,  I*.  bV;  hii  con- 
eealoiia  in  fkronr  of  the  Proteitanti, 
117;   opetu  the  diet  at  Vorma,  139; 

nlioiu  to  the  German  pnncoL  ii. ;  uia 
agreement  with  Chitrlci  end  the  lullan 
aa  to  Hungary,  102 ;  hia  Tongeanee 
Dpon  the  annciation  of  Protsitania  in 
Bohemia,  246 ;  extendi  hi*  prerogntiT^ 
■nd  takea  away  the  ancient  privilegsa 
of  the  kingdom,  ib. ;  deelinai  giving  op 
hii  cinira  to  the  luoceoian  of  tha  im- 
perial crown  in  favour  of  Philip,_2S7 ; 


Aragon,  204;  appointeil  regent  of  Cai- 
tile  during  the  minority  of  Charlei,  238; 
he  receive*  half  the  revenue*  of  the 
Indiei,  and  the  maiterthip*  of  the  mili- 
tary order*,  208;  bi*  character  and  un- 
popularity, 209 ;  emplo}  I  bii  arta  to 
retain  hi>  power  ai  regent,  300 ;  ia 
deaerted  by  the  Cartilian  nobility.  301 ; 
reaolve*  to  attempt  I 
una,  and  1 
._.  .  .  n  of  Caitilo,  ii, ; 
marriage  Joanna,  luppoaed  daughter  of 
Hcnrr  IV.  of  Caatife,  but  <a  repulMd, 
ii.,So2;  bamarritaanieeeofLauiaXII., 
302;  makia  a  treaty  vitli  Philip,  303; 


nvitcd  b 


ery,  compelled 
rour,   30S;  he 


KibeUa,qus 


„   Trsnsvlvania,  306;   bnl, 

jealoui  of  bia  talenli  and  inauenee,  ha 

procure*   hi*  aasu-ination,   306—308; 

..:_.  :_  jjig  ippiioatLon  for  the  1  ibera- 

Ihe  l^uid^rrare  of  IIosic,  312; 

negoliation    to    Mnu 


behalf  0.    . 
behalf  of  th 


,   320,   3'. 
mipernr,  meet*  Mr.u 


tha  check  In  tha  etnperor'a  ambitio 
S34;  advocate*  Ihe  proiKHal*  at  Ua 
ilea,  336 :  induce*  the  emperor  to  eoi 
to  l«rau,  336 ;  hi*  troopa  being  nnpo: 
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Idi  conenli  Monot  oppose  fhb  fetum 
of  iHibellA  tod  her  ion  into  Trtn- 
•rflnnia,  364,  365;  o|>eiii  the  diet  of 
Augtbuig  hwjk  ipeeoh  in  bfhalf  of  the 
emperor^  899 ;  determines  to  resist 
Charles  in  his  endeayonr  to  procure  for 
Philip  the  suooession  of  the  empire, 
402 :  foyoors  the  Protestants,  408.  404; 
refuses  the  folidtations  of  Charles  to 
giye  up  his  pretensions  to  the  empir^ 
442;  Charles  resigns  the  empire,  and 
transfers  the  allegiance  to  him,  aa  Kii 


of  the  Bomana,  ih. ;  presents  Uie  resig- 
aatioQ  of  Charlea  v.,  and  ia  himself 
ehof^en  his  successor,  238,  284;  the 
pope  refuses  to  acknowledge  him,  471— 
47^;  his  power  and  aggrandisement^ 
602,603. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Naplea.  L  180. 

Feudal  system,  the.  L  14 :  its  eflbcts,  18, 
19 ;  notes  upon  tne  origin  of  the,  193— 
200;  distinction  between  fireemen  and 
TBssals  under  the,  194. 

Keft  under  the  feudal  system,  a  history 
of,  i.  193,  0t  teq, 

Ficnne,  John  de,  negotiates  a  treaty  with 
Miiurice  for  Henry  II.,  ii.  310. 

Fiesco^  Jerome,  hin  olunder  in  the  insur- 
rection of  Genoa,  ii.  208—210 ;  captured 
and  put  to  death^  217. 

Fiesco,  John  Lewis,  count  of  Layagna, 
his  character,  ii.  201 ;  propo«es  to  over- 
throw the  goyemraent  of  Doria,  202: 
joins  with  Verrina,  ib. ;  his  studied 
dissimulationy  202,  208;  makes  known 
his  plan  to  his  followers.  205 ;  he  parts 
with  his  wife,  206,  207;  he  captures 
the  ^alleys,  207,  208 ;  iklls  overboard 
and  IS  drowned,  209. 

Fisheries,  sources  of  wealth  to  the  Danes, 
L  2687259. 

Fitsstephen,  his  obseryations  upon  Lon* 
don  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL,1.  220. 

Flanders.    See  Netherlanat. 

Florence,  i.  105 ;  a  republic,  118 ;  consti- 
tution of^  128 ;  upon  the  capture  of 
Pope  Clemmt,  the  inhabitants  throw 
off  nis  authority  and  declare  themselyea 
independent,  579 ;  the  inhabitants 
oppose  the  restoration  of  the  Medici. 
606.  607 :  its  ruler,  Alexander  de' 
Keaici,  slain  b^  his  kinsman,  iL  87; 
Cosmo  de*  Medici  raised  to  power,  38 ; 
Charles  V.  aids  Cosmo,  and  prevents  the 
establishment  of  the  ancient  republican 
government,  39. 

Fonseoa,  Antonio  de,  appointed  to  besiege 
Segovia,  i.  449;  destroys  Medina  del 
Campo,  ib, 

France,  its  contests  with  England,  i.  85 ; 
annexation  of  English  contmental  pos- 
sessions to  the  crown  of.  87 ;  a  standing 
arm^jT  established  by  Cnarles  VII.,  89 ; 
its  importance  in  consequence,  90: 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  in,  91—94 ;  growth  of  the 
royal  power  in,  92 — ^96;  expedition  of 
Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  102—106; 
discipline  of  infantry  in,  109 ;  its  poli- 


tieal  eonditioii.  power  of  its  kinn,  eto. 
156 ;  power  of  the  nobles  under  the 
reign  of  Hugh  Capet,  156:  power  of 
the  States-General  uiider  tne  desoen- 
dants  of  Hugh  Capet,  157;  growth  of 
royal  power  m,  168, 159 ;  parliament  of 
Paris,  160,  161 ;  tenures  of  land  in, 
under  the  feudal  system,  197,  196; 
charters  c^  communities  for  security  of 
persons  and  property,  213—217 ;  pro- 
gress of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in,  2.0 — 
221 ;  prevalence  of  private  war^i  in, 
228—231.;  establishment  of  fixed  courts 
in,  244;  collection  of  laws  under 
Charles  Vll.,  249;  the  power  of  its 
kings  originally  limited,  2/0 ;  the  Salio 
law,  271 ;  its  second  race  of  kings 
nused  to  the  throne  by  election,  273; 
its  legislative  assemblies  and  aovem- 
ment  under  the  aecond  race  of  kinn, 
ib, ;  change  in  its  constitution,  by 
merging  of  legislative  pfiwer  in  the 
crown,  and  the  usurpations  of  the 
nobles,  275—277 ;  parliament  of  Paris, 
its  origin  and  powers,  277 — ^280  j  its 
elements  of  strength,  and  mihtair 
spirit,  ii  603—506. 
Francis  I.  of  France  claims  and  prepares 
to  invade  Milan,  L  135 ;  makes  a  treaty 
at  Noyon  with  Charles  V.  330;  de- 
mands that  Charles  should  restore 
Navarre,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Noyon,  3i>8 ;  aspires  to  become  em- 
peror in  place  of  Maximilian,  deceased, 
841 ;  his  mode  of  gaining  favour  with 
the  German  electors,  344;  the  Vene- 
tians favour  his  election,  345;  Pope 
Leo  X.  secretly  opposes  his  election, 
846 ;  reasons  for  hostility  between 
Charles  V.  and,  359,  360 ;  policy  of  the 
pope  between  the  rivals,  862;  endea- 
Tours  to  gain  tha  favour  of  Henry  VIII. 
■s  against  Charles,  ib, ;  his  intrigues 
with  Wolsey,  363 ;  meeting  with 
Henry,  867 ;  prospects  of  a  war  with 
Charles  T.,  418,  419;  the  manoeuvres 
of  Pope  Leo,  420,  et  tea. ;  makes  a 
treaty  with  Pope  Leo,  4*21 ;  the  pope 
deserts  him  and  joins  his  rival,  tne 
emperor,  421 ;  oomraences  a  war,  in 
the  name  of  the  children  of  D'Albrot, 
for  the  pos^e8sion  of  Navarre,  423; 
Navarre  conquered,  424 ;  Navarre  re- 
oon(][uered  by  the  Spaniards,  42*3;  by 
his  instigation,  Bobert  dc  la  Mark  of 
Bouillon  dedarea  war  aga*iist  Charles, 
426 ;  Charles  chastises  De  la  Mark, 
426,  427;  Henry  VIII.  undertakes  to 
mediate,  and  appoints  Wolsey,  428; 
the  congress  unsuccessful,  429 ;  a  new 
treaty  against  him  by  Charlea  and 
Henry,  429 ;  the  pope  Leo.  X.  espouses 
the  cause  of  Charles,  432  ;  promises 
money  to  aid  Lautrec.  governor  of 
Milan,  but  failn  to  fulfil,  433 ;  conae- 

Juent  loss  of  his  Swiss  troops,  435; 
lilan  captured  by  the  Kpanisn  troops, 
436 ;  fails  to  provide  Lautreo  with 
proper  means  to  recapture  Milan,  ib*; 


gse 


reducM  Genmi,  ift.  ;  Beaij  dcflore* 
war,  MI :  Honry  rsVBgnt  l£e  cout  of 
Fninoe,  4*2;  Doke  of  Vendiime  forces 
the  Euzluh  noder  Sumy  to  retire, 
443 ;  Adriiin,  upon  berominR  pope, 
doircB  to  bring  about  p«i«!,  478.  4i9 ; 
the  Itatian  BtatM  dc«rt  Freocia  for  the 

a, ;  be  i<  delnjed  by  thir  pl"t  of  tlie 
dolio  of  Bouibon,  48-1 ;  hit  meeting  with 
the  duke,  484  ;  hia  endmrour*  to  repair 
the  mischief  ooiaiioned  by  the  e*npe  of 
the  duke.  485 :  appoioti  Bonmrft  to 
eommand  the  fortes  egiiiiKt  Milan,  ih. ', 
the  BtticV  unsui-cuful,  4SU :  hil 
'  general,  lui  Trsidouille.  repels  the 
■ttaclia  of  B'^rv  VTIL,  &9 ;  his 
CGDerali  incFeufui  in  Burcundy  and 
Gnienne.  490  ;  di».i»te™  of  the  ncit 
ounpni^,  ih. ;  Pope  Clement  refuKS 
to  Jain  the  league  agninit  Franco,  oiid 

ftrMB  defentrd,  snd  iiTtn  from  the 
Milanete,  481— 193 ;  rii'vi  of  the 
Italian  atnlrs  ns  U,  his  ^mm^  with  the 


FttpoO 


L  BD7;   Un  Otft  to   Pft?i>, 
'^  -  s  bmty  of  BBntadlty  wftk 

jKt,  «a;  b*ttl*  Mom  llw 

__to  <i  Pwte.  tlt-ilt ;  Ut  ddtat 

ijoataj,  tlS,  SM;  teBunitMr to  ttu 
•Mtbotttoidiiton^tir;  nnraifUi 
■■ptun  in   Fnnce,  St8.  S19 ;   bimra 

eondnot  nf  hil  mother.  619 ;  rafiuei  the 
tenat  of  libenitioi]  proposed  by  Charlei, 
626 ;  he  ii  carried  to  Spain.  626 :  hil 
hope*  fram  the  aid  of  Henrr  Vm., 
626  ;  hi>  treatment  by  Chnrlk,  6)2  ; 
receivea  t.  tirit  fh>m  Chfl^1e^  fi33 ; 
negottatiooB  for  hia  release,  S^5 ;  ai^riu 
reeignation  in  favDUr  of  the  dauphin, 
636 ;  iigni  a  treaty  for  hi*  liberatioa, 
637;  butaeoretlyproteata  aeninst  it,  «! 
executed  under  dareu,  639 ;  mtrriei 
ecn  of  Tortugal.  t*.  ■   " 


0  Heniy  VIII,,  ii. :  formi  an 
alliance  wi  h  the  Italian  atatea  againat 
Charles,  653 ;  the  pope  abaolvea  lum 
from  hil  oath  to  Chpirle*.  ii. ;  refcra  the 
formal  demand  of  the  emperor  to  the 
deputies  of  Burgundy,  which  they 
deny,  6Sd ;  bii  dcairo  for  pcaec,  656; 
hil  ioacliTitj  in  the  affiirs  of  Italy, 
6o7 ;  hil  troopa  under  D'Urbino  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  the  pope.  672; 
but  riTe  no  aid,  ib, ;  join*  the  league 
for  checking  the  emperor  nnd  redmaing 


ditScultiei 


o  the  eettlrmont  of  th<4r 
it^cultiei  Olid  the  rclcnae  of  hia  una, 
6)45.  586;  deckres  war.  6KB :  ehall.'Ugea 
Charlee  to  lingle  rombnt,  i^. ;  n^lecti 
to  supply  his  gincruL  ijiutrw,  in  hii 
blockade  of  Naples,  691 :  the  terolt  of 
Andrew  Doria,  591.  692 :  death  of 
Lnutrec.  69,1 ;  disail«i  of  his  army, 
603,  694 ;  defeat  of  hi«  army  in  the 
Milanese,  696 ;  hia  mothir  and  Mar- 
garet of  Austria  undertake  to  make 
peace  with  the  emperor.  697,  698 ;  hard 
lem»  of  the  treaty ,  599  ;  hii  chflracter 
presenting  hil  aueceis  in  itateimnnahip, 
600  ;  hia  [am  of  reputation  with  hu 
alliei,  601  :  his  ntaehinationt  among 
tlie    Protestant   princea   of  Germtmy, 


princ. 
817.  618;  hia  bad  faith  respecting  the 
Conibmy,  liil.  6ii ;    eudea- 


Diihcrine  d«'  Medi«i,  6'2B,  B27;  chaoge 

in  hia  plans  occasioned  by  the  deoth  of 
Clement,  630;  aid*  tho  duke  of  Wur- 
tt^mbergto  recover  hia  dominions  from 
Fenlinnnd.  611,643;  object*  to  Mnntna 
u  the  uhice  of  meeting  tor  the  propoacd 
nner^  council,  643;  Binkei  proposal! 
throuch  SliniTiglia  to  Sforra,  lo  deliver 
him  from  TaJisal'm  to  the  emperor.  IL 
2 :  courts  the  ProteiUnta.  3 ;  bum* 
heretica  in  Pari^  6 ;  the  l^^tf  stanta 
rei\ite  ts  ouiit  him,  6;  sttwk*  Saioj, 
8;  hia  intrigues  in  Geneva.  10;  mnkei 
new  chtim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  II ; 
reply  of  Charles  to  hia  demonda,  14— 
IS;  preparations  tor  hoatilidca.  18: 
TLTolt   of  his  fr™,-™l.  the  manjuis  de 


the  emperor,  28  ;  progreai  of  the  war, 
30  ;  makes  a  league  with  BoIjmaD,  31 ; 
negotifltioni  for  peace.  33,  34 ;  invitei 
tho  emperor  to  visit  him,  36 ;  ^ives  hi* 
daughti-r  Uaidalen  in  marriage  to 
Jame*  V.  of  Scotland,  40 ;  hia  action 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  council, 
43 ;  the  citizen*  of  Ghent  offer  to  gin 
him  posses'.ian  of  their  city,  64  ;  hi* 
hopei  of  acquiring  Milan.  A. ;  reject* 
the  proposal  of  Ghent,  and  informs  the 
emperor,  66 ;  give*  the  emperor  permi*- 
iinii  to  puss  through  France,  67,  68; 
TBceiiei  the  emperor  in  Poria,  68 ;  tlw 
emperor    delay*,   and    finally    lefuaii, 

Cifonning     fiii     rn.miae    conceminf 
ihm,  eO,  61 ;  mcditLitea  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  a gainat  Charlei,  96;  i     " 


emit  agents 


1,  97,  » 


<£m*« 


dercd  by  the  marquia  del  Guaato, 
governor  of  Milan.  98 ;  demanda  rednia* 
of  the  emnror.  99 ;  Is  unable  to  aecore 
active  alliei,  nve  Denmark  and 
Bwodan,  100 ;  dianiien  hii  mioiater, 
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HontmofeiMT,  100 ;  brings  tf  umiM 
into  the  field,  two  of  them  commended 
by  hie  sone,  101 ;  nege  of  Perpignen, 
102,  103;  jealonrr  between  his  sons, 
102;  berren  results  of  the  campai^, 
103  ;  reasons  for  disagreement  with 
Hcnrj  YIU.,  106,  106 ;  league  of  the 
emperor  and  Henry  against  him,  107, 
lOo;  his  preparations  for  war.  107; 
gains  the  aid  of  Solyman,  108 ;  his 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  109 ; 
adrances  to  the  relief  of  Landrecy,  110 ; 
the  emperor  fon'ed  to  retire.  111 ;  aided 
by  Solymfln,  besiegea  Nice,  but  unsue- 
cessfuliy,  112;  his  ptrsonal  animosity 
towards  the  emperor,  113 ;  Charles 
rouses  the  German  princes  to  declare 
war  against  him,  118 — 121 ;  Francis 
detaches  Sco*  land  from  its  alliance  with 
Henry  YIU.  of  England,  122;  he 
mbanoons  the  aid  of  Solyman,  ib, ; 
sends  his  forces  into  Piedmont,  123; 
giyes  his  genenil  permission  to  risk  a 
general  battle,  124;  rictory  of  Ceri- 
aolea,  124,  125;  defence  of  St  Disier 
under  Sancerre  against  the  eroperor, 
127 ;  the  town  taken  by  stratagem,  129 ; 
be  collects  an  army,  ib. ;  peace  pro- 
posed, 130 ;  concluded  at  Crespy,  131 ; 
uie  dauphin  protests  against  the  treaty, 
136;  Charli-s  promises  to  giye  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  in  marriage  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  137 ;  death  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  144;  Charles  refuses 
to  remodel  the  treaty  of  Crespy,  ib, ; 
furnishes  mone;^  to  Henry,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  which  he  treacherously 
uses  for  his  own  advantage,  146;  makes 
a  treaty  with  Henry  VllL,  173;  re- 
vises to  joiu  the  league  of  Smalkslde 
agninst  the  emperor,  173 ;  proposes 
alliance  against  the  emperor  to  the 
league  of  Smalkalde,  214 ;  to  Solyman, 
ib, ;  to  the  pope  nnd  the  Venetiantu,  ib,; 
to  Denmark,  215 ;  to  England,  ib, ; 
makes  preparations  for  war,  ib. ;  his 
death,  217 ;  Iua  talents,  character,  and 
policy  contrasted  with  those  of  his  rival, 
the  emperor,  218—221;  hi-t  patronage 
of  letters  and  art,  220,  22 1  ;  his  per- 
sonal characteristics  compared  with 
those  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  485 — 
487. 

Frmcis  II.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
France,  ii.  496. 

Franks,  the,  L  12. 

Frederic  11^  the  emperor,  i.  130. 

Frederic  111.,  the  emperor,  i.  102. 

Frederic  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  L 
132. 

Frederic  Barbarossa,  emperor,  his  treaty 
with  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  L  212. 

Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony.  See  Haxony. 

Ft§dumy  L  239. 

Fiegoso,  a  Grenoese,  ngent  sent  by  Francis 
to  Venice,  and  munlered  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Milan,  ii.  98,  99. 

Fronsperg,  Oeorge,  raises  forces  fat 
Charles  in  Germany,  i.  560. 


Fulcherius  Camotensis,  his  aooonnt  of 
Constantinople,  L  209. 


O. 


Qachabd,  M.,  his  resca^Thes  in  the  aiv 
chives  of  Simancaa,  ii.  526. 

Gasca,  Bon  Pedn>  de  la,  his  hospitality  to 
the  emperor,  ii.  641,  542. 

Gaul,  tenures  of  land  in,  L  198;  the 
goyemment,  270 ;  the  SaJio  laws,  271. 

Gastela,  secretury  to  Charles  v.,  lu« 
salary,  ii.  680 ;  named  as  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  emperor's  will,  661. 

Geneva,  becomes  independent  of  Sayoy, 
IL  9, 10. 

Genoa.  L  26,  29,  136 ;  interest  paid  to 
bankers  ot  by  Charles  VIII.,  Ill ;  a 
ropublic,  118;  taken  by  the  allies  under 
Lautreo,  581 ;  the  deliverance  of,  by 
Andrew  Dona,  691—594 ;  its  free  con- 
stitution. 695 ;  the  insurrection  in, 
under  Fiesoo,  count  of  Lavagna,  iL 
201-212. 

Geoflnrey  de  Villehardouin,  his  aoeonnt  of 
Constantinople,  i.  210. 

George,  elector  of  Saxony.    See  Sasony. 

German  nobles^  their  eontests  with  the 
see  of  Borne,  i.  85. 

Germans,  state  of  aoeiety  among  the 
ancient,  i.  189,  190. 

Germany,  formation  of  disciplined  armies 
in,  i.  109 ;  constitution  of  the  empire 
of,  162—176;  Conrad,  count  of  Fran- 
conia,  elect*  d  emperor  of,  163;  Henry 
of  Saxony  elected  emperor  of,  ib. ; 
decline  of  the  authority  of  the  emperors 
of,   166 ;   seven   princes  acquiro   the 

Etwer  of  electors  of,  172;  Bodulph  of 
spsburg  elected  emperor  of.  166 ; 
ehangt*  in  the  constitution  of  tne  em- 
pire oi^  167 ;  reform  of  abuses  in  the 
empire  o^  by  Maximilian,  168 ;  tenures 
of  land  in,  under  the  feudal  system, 
199,  200;  rise  and  progress  of  muni- 
eipol  institutions  in,  217 — 219 ;  practice 
cf  private  wars  in,  232,  233 ;  juris- 
prudence in,  245 ;  inouiry  into  Uie 
power  and  revenues  of  its  emperors, 
280,  281 ;  mode  of  election  of,  282 ; 
rise  of  the  privileges  of  the  electors  of^ 
283 1  history  of  the  dieU  oi;  284 ;  power 
of  the  imperial  chamber  of,  284,  285 ; 
Aulio  council  of,  286 ;  state  of^  at  the 
death  of  Maximilian,  340,  et  teq.; 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  aspiro  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  341 ;  the  Swiss  can- 
tons favour  tharlefi,  345 ;  the  Venetians 
fsvour  Francis,  ib, ;  Henry  Vm.  offfrj 
himself  as  a  candidate,  ib. ;  Leo  X. 
opposes  the  election  of  Charles,  346; 
his  advice  to  the  German  princes,  ib, ; 
his  duplicity  towards  Francis,  347 ;  the 
policy  of  the  electors  in  the  choice  of 
an  emperor,  348 ;  they  offer  the  crown 
to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  which  he  leAises, 
848,  349 ;  he  votes  for  Charles  V.,  349 ; 
Charles  elected,  351;  the  eleotors  re- 
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quire  k  irrlltan  plwlga  from  Charlr* 
IMt  be  will  not  Tiolils  the  U»>  uid 
priTilF^oi  of  tho  empire,  361 ;  iKcinnitig 
of  tLe  Bcfananllon  in,  3T0;  wciglit  of 
•C'-leiia-iical  opprcninn  in,  399— 1DI, 
102,  103 ;  property  o(  Uis  Cburch  in, 
'  W2  :  Church  propertv  not  tuiblf,  i6  ; 
piocee>lingi>  of  ths  diiL  of  n'onu,  413 ; 
■  council  of  ragrDcy  ajijiriinled  to  nuiit 

the  emppror,  ii. ;  Lu'hT  altanda  the 
djgt  upon  the  Mfe-roniluct  of  CliarJn, 
414 :  (be  mcmlicrs  of  the  diet  of  Wurau 
aT(de  Ihi^  s.\eouIiDa  of  iu  dusKe 
■cniiut  LuLlitT,  407  i  pmgrew  of  tbe 
.  itlermUiaa  in,  4M— 407  :  Hie  &  rmui 
princei  draw  up  ■  liit  of  ■  hundred 
gneienri'i  ngoinst  the  Church.  408 ; 
the  nuncia  nvniila  making  uiiirer  to 
them,  501 ;  the  diet  m-'kc  ■  dccrw  Icst' 
in^  Luthet  unmolratcd.  ii.;  itate  of, 
during  thr  dbteucs  at  tho  emperi>r  in 
Spain,  612,  tt  irf. ;  insurrection  *t 
tllm.  613;  in  Thurin^in,  64S-S48: 
the  decline  of  thu  'IcuC'iiio  ordrr  of 
knighu  in,  640,  560 ;  the  ri«  of 
Priisaia,  i&.;  meniaed  by  the  Tuik^ 

608 1  diiitui^iftncea  oorationed  by  the 
fjuuticina  of  Uunrer,  031,  tl  lej. ; 
Is^ne  uf  the  rrotcetnnti,  lee  Smal- 
kadt ;  Icnguu  of  Iho  Cutlioliii  prinL-ei  of 
Iha  empire,  ii.  44 1  prariiioD  made  lo 
lepel  the  Tnrkn.  87  ;  tbs  combination 
of  tlie  ProtcBtant  princei  nndrj  Maurice 
agalnat  the  luiperor.  t~rniina1«il  by 
the  peare  at  Fauau,  312— IMO;  peaEe 
guwuti^d  in.  by  ntabli'bing  ivligiitui 
toleiBticn.  405,  100  ;  Chorle*  rctigni 
the  imperial  trowu,  442;  the  ebcli.n 
■Kept  of  Ihe  rengn  <tion  of  Chark-a  V., 
aind  cbivie  hii  btuthcr  Ferdinand  in 
hia  ateaJ.  471. 

Ghent,  the  ciliuiia  proteet  agelnit  payiog 
ft  tai  to  the  emperor,  ii.  51,  52;  haufibty 
Twoption  of  Lta  meMengrn  by  Gharlofl, 
fiS;  the  people  reToll,  and  offer  to 
Franri'  the  lOTeroinily  of  the  city,  53, 
64 ;  he  declinea,  and  eommuuicatei  the 
proponl  to  the  emperor,  53;  ngorooi 
frMimcnt  of  the  iuaurgenta  by  CUarlei, 
60,61. 

OhilHllinw  and  Ouelfa.     StaGutlf: 

Giton,  Don  Pedro  de,  genenl  of  the 
junla,  i.  4S1 ;  hia  character  and  ill 
conduct,  462,  463.  retigni,  463. 

GlanTiJle,  Chief  JuitLce,  compile*  the 
Engli^  Common  Lav,  i.  248. 

Godfrey  afBouiUon.i.  29. 

Ooletta,  >  fort  near  Tunii,  token  by 
Charlee,  i.  0-52.  663. 

Euj,  aent  by  PhiUp  II.  '-  *^'- 
at  Toale,  ii.  601. 


.121;  hi'  obuvcUr 
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imMitelbf  tlM,  W,  laa 
al&  nd  TMddi,  M^Bitt  if  Sfatn  br. 

Oauffisr,  ambaandor  tram  Fnuoi*  to  tho 
emperor,  i.  330. 

Qranrelta,  Cerdiiud.  hiiitiatninm  (a  gnin 
poueuion  ofSt.  Dialer,  il.  129;  uuuaet 
the  PrDtsstanti  wi'h  plauiibte  rcuoni 
for  tho  emperor'i  military  preparatione, 
152.  153;  hia  osinioii  of  &)aurice  u 
a  diplonutiat.  315 ;  bribea  Mnuiioe'i 
miniaUn,  but  li  duped  himtelf,  31S, 
316. 


am. 

the,  I.  J_. 
Gregory  of  Toun.i.  21. 
Gre}!ory  \\l ,  Pmic.  i.  121 ;  hi 

Henry  IV.',  166.'         '  ' """  ""^ 

Qroppcr,  a  canon  of  Cologne,  appointed 
by  (ha  empcior  a<  an  adrocato  of  the 
Cutholic  bith  at  ihc  diet  of  Ratiabon, 
ii.  79;  BuppoBcd  auihor  of  a  treatiae 
deaigned  to  reconcile  the  Pretettatili 
and  Cathohrt,  ib. 
Quaito,  marquia  del,  biken  priaoner  by 
Uoria.  i.  5j9 ;  inducea  Doru  to  make 
OTertorea  to  the  emperor,  692  ;  general 
of  Ihe  hiud-f 'rcca  to  reduce  Tosi*.  661 ; 
adviw'  Criarlca  not  to  invade  Franoe, 
ii.  19;  auccrcidi  De  I^ta  in  tlie  go- 
Temment  of  Milan,  25;  goTamoi  of 
UiUn,  cause!  the  murder  of  tiro  am- 
biu«idors  of  tbe  French  king,  98 ; 
denies  the  charge.  99  ;  the  proof,  ib. ; 
adrancn  to  the  relief  of  Carignan,  I2S; 

(iree  t»)ttle  to  the  French  at  CemoUi, 
U.  \i6 :  defeated,  wounded,  and  eom- 
pclled  to  fly,  12.5. 
Guelfa.  oonteit  of.  with  the  Qhlbellinei, 
i.  133,  134;  origin  of  thew  liutiona, 


Cled  to  the  eommind  of  Ihe  a 
the  defence  of  Ueti  iL  346;  hu 
heroic  conduct,  345—349;  hia  gene- 
roaity  to  tbe  alck  and  wounded  a  the 
enemy.  352  ;  commander  in  tbe  French 
army  at  llenti.  383  ;  commander  of  the 
French  forcca  in  aid  of  Paul  IT., 
4*7—449;  hie recepliou  in  France, 466: 
fnTcBla  and  lakca  Calaia,  467,  468; 
jealouay  of  Montmorency  lowanta  him, 
473. 


bthcr 


GuiK,  Hary  of,  married  to  Jaroea  V.  <tf 

.. .  „. Scotland,  ii.  40;    fruslraloa    the    in- 

goreraor  of  Uilan,  aide  in  the  tended  laarria^  between  her  daughter 

..   ^ .,    Ti, :.     ...  and  PrincB  Edward  of  England,  12-i. 

Gunpowder   eflboti  of  the   uae   el   In 

mnitary  affaira^  L  90. 
Qnrk.  Cardinal  de,  taToun  the  eleetieB 
of  Charla*  to  Ihe  imfetiat  Uuona,  L  SfO^ 


Qenvaga,  goTeiuDr  ui  ^luu,  a 
murder  of  FBmcae  of  Pli 
3M ;    atUoka    Ootavia    Fameae,    291, 
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Chvmui,  Don  Fadriqae  Henriqnes  da,  an 
iliToj  from  Queen  Joaima,  iL  618^ 

H. 

Hambttbo,  L  76. 

Hanaeatio  league,  note  upon  the,  i.  299. 

Haro,  Conde  de.  appointed  to  command 
the  foroea  against  the  junta,  i.  462; 
effects  a  junction  of  forces  with  Veksco, 
467;  defeats  Padilla,  and  takes  him 
prisoner,  468. 

Hasoen-Aga,  goremor  of  Algiers,  his 
mracies,  ii.  88 ;  expeditian  planned  by 
Charles  against  him,  88—90;  he  de- 
termines to  defend  himself,  90,  91 ;  his 
troops  fall  on  the  emperor  s  army  when 
orerwhelmed  by  a  great  storm,  91,  92 ; 
the  retreat  of  the  remnant  of  the  in- 
rading  force,  94.  95. 

Haynidin.    See  JRarbaroug, 

Uelding,  appointed  by  the  emperar  to 
prepare  the  Interim,  ii.  256. 

Heldo,  Vice-chancellor  to  Charles  V., 
attends  the  pope's  nuncio  to  SmaUalde, 
iL  42. 

Henry,  dnke  of  Brunswick.  See  Brum^ 
wiek, 

Henry  I.  of  England,  i.  53. 

Henry  V.  of  England,  i.  87. 

Henry  YII.  of  England,  attemnts  to 
follow  the  example  of  Louis  XI.,  L 
97  98. 

Henry  vm.  of  England,  L  114;  endea- 
▼ours  of  both  Charles  and  Francis  to 
obtain  the  aid  of,  362;  the  state  of 
England,  ib. ;  his  own  endeaTours  to 
preserre  an  Muilibrium,  363;  tiie  in- 
fluence of  Wolsey  OTer  him,  364;  re- 
eeives  a  risit  from  Charles,  366,  367; 
his  interview  with  Francis  I.  at  Guisncs, 
367 ;  his  treatise  against  Luther,  417  ; 
receives  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faiths  418:  neglects  to  act  in  good 
faith  HS  mediator  between  Charles  and 
Francis,  419;  holds  a  peace  congress 
at  Calaiis  to  mediate  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  428:  appoints  Wolsey  to 
negotiate,  ib. ;  make4  a  new  treaty  with 
Charles  against  Francis,  429;  declares 
war  against  Francis,  441 ;  receives  a 
visit  from  Charles,  ib, ;  ravages  the 
coast  of  France,  442 ;  his  army  under 
Surrey  retires  without  success,  fix)m 
Picardy,  443;  his  militarr  resources, 
489 ;  the  expedition  into  France  under 
the  duke  of  bufTolk,  ib, ;  his  ignominious 
retreat,  ib. ;  promises  to  am  the  em- 
neror  in  his  attack  on  France,  504; 
mils  to  fliltil  his  ogreement,  506;  his 
alarm  at  the  growing  power  of  the 
emperor,  519;  gives  secret  assurances 
to  France,  520 ;  makes  proposals  to  the 
emperor  concerning  the  education  of 
Mary,  nnd  demands  the  custody  of 
Francis,  521 ;  makes  a  treaty  with 
liOuise  to  aid  in  the  delivemnce  of 
Francis  from  captivity,  526;  desiras  a 
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divorce  from  his  queen,  Gatharine  of 
Aragon,  578;  joins  the  league  against 
the  emperor,  579:  agrees  to  the  mar- 
nage  of  his  daughter  Mary  with  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  %b, ;  joins  with  Francis 
in  declaring  war,  58o;  unable  to  fulfil 
his  promiie  of  a  campaign  in  the 
Ketherlands,  590;  oonsents  to  the  peace 
of  Cambray,  602 ;  solimts  from  the  pope 
a  divoroe  fhmi  Catharine.  %b,\  deairea 
to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  ib. ;  is  baffled 
by  the  chicaner]^  of  the  Boman  court, 
603 ;  aids  Francis  in  the  ransom  of  his 
sons,  ib, ;  hu  policy  towards  the  Pro- 
testants, 618 ;  delay  of  his  suit  for  a 
diroroe,  627;  Cranmer  pronounoea  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  null,  628; 
marries  Anoe  Boleyn,  ib,\  exoommu- 
Bicated  by  the  pope,  «&. ;  his  conduct 
in  reference  to  the  reformation,  629 ; 
refrues  to  acknowledge  a  council  called 
by  the  pope,  643 ;  often  to  Francis  to 
marry  Hary  of  Guise,  iL  40 ;  renewal 
of  negotiations  with  Charlea,  41 ;  un- 
wiUing  to  take  an  aetive  part  against 
the  emperor,  99;  reasons  for  his  dis- 
agreement with  Francis,  105, 106 ;  his 
efforts  against  papal  supremacy,  105; 
takes  up  arms  against  Boa^land,  106; 
changes  his  policy  towards  tnat  countnr, 
ib. ;  makes  a  league  with  Charles,  110; 
■ends  troops  to  aid  him,  ib, ;  his  ra^ 
against  Francis  for  interfering  with  his 
designs  in  roferonoe  to  Scotland,  121 ; 
joins  the  emperor,  122;  his  army  ra- 
vages Scotland,  127 ;  he  uttaoks  Bou- 
logne and  Montreuil,  128 ;  lus  want  of 
harmony  of  action  with  Charles,  ib, ; 
refuses  to  perf  rnn  his  agreement,  130 ; 
offended  with  the  emperor  for  making 
peace  with  Francis  without  his  advice 
and  concurrence,  135,  136;  he  oon- 
tinnes  hostilities,  136 ;  makes  a  ptaoe 
with  Francis,  172 ;  ref^ises  to  join  the 
league  of  Smalkalde  against  the  em- 
peror, 173;  his  oharacter  compared 
with  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
48/V-487 ;  his  policy  towards  the  £ng- 
liah  nobiUty,  507. 
Henry  II.  of  Franee  is  urged  by  the  pope 
to  join  in  a  leag^ue  against  the  emperor, 
iL  251 ;  his  son,  the  danphin,  marries 
the  queen  of  Scotland,  252;  deolinea 
the  pope's  request,  ib, ;  his  eoooeasea 
as  against  the  English,  292 ;  becomes 
an  ally  with  Oetavio  Fameae  against 
tho  pope  and  the  emperor,  292,  293 ; 
he  protests  throu^  a  messenger  against 
the  Council  of  Trent,  294 ;  makes  an 
alUanee  with  Maurice  of  Saxony,  309 
— 311;  pnblishea  a  manifesto,  318; 
takes  the  field,  and  captures  several 
cities  and  towns,  320;  endeavours  to 
gain  Strasburg,  but  fails,  328,  329 ;  the 
territory  of  Champagne  laid  waste  by 
the  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  329 ; 
neglected  by  Maurice  in  his  treaty  with 
the  emperor,  340 ;  the  emperor  en- 
deavours to  regain  the   towna  takili 
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frnni  Mm,  313;  'bf  «<^d)  fli«  duke  of 
QuiBc  to  dofcnd  UeH.,  349;  hcroio 
defitiM  nf  thnl  citj-,  34(1—361 ;  AlhiTt 
of  Brandenburg,  rfler  menacing  iK.lh 
partie*,  juina  the  emperor,  ''4H:  the 
emperi^r  rauefl  thp  nc^r  3^t ',  u  soil- 
died  to  Btlork  linptei,  36£ ;  be  prevaiEi 
on  SoIymBD  lo  und  ■  fleet  to  the  Me- 
dilerr>ineBn.  ii.;  the  emprror'*  Softa 
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mnrchd  into  the  NeiherUoda  without 
proToking  b  battle,  303 :  bii  lbrce<  are 
iirmly  esMhliihed  in  Tuvmij,  364; 
Bndenvouri  to  piercnt  the  mairittF*  « 
Uiir7  D(  En^Und  wilh  FbiUp,  380; 
■dTanres  u^aii  the  yL-Cherlondi,  3S1 ; 
inTeele  Rcnti,  3S'^;  tberainipu^  with- 
out 11117  important  TMUlt,  3»* ;  his 
g«aerBl,  DriHKir,  piina  tdrimlitge  over 
the  impenolintB  under  the  duke  of 
Atrft,  3^3;  a  plot  to  delirer  Moti  to 
the  emperot  diiooTered  and  tnnlrattd. 
Kt — .1U7;  he  MDila  pU^nipoIent 
la  inike  peace,  but  to  no  purpoae,  .lao; 
the  pope  proporee  an  illunce  n^inat 
the  tmperot,  416;  tha  plan  opno-ed 
by  UontDinreney,  417;  favpurrd  bj 
other  niiniitin.  ^17.  418;  Curdtnal 
Lorminatooiii  ludea  the  treaty  with  th« 
■■  pope,  425;  agrwa  to  a  truce  with  Philip, 
431 ;  ia  peimaded  by  Ibe  popa'a  enr^j, 
Caraflh.  to  break  hia  wth  te  the  trealj' 
with  Philip,  434—436;  rend*  the  duke 

■(  Oolw  l«  rfd  th*  MM  448, 447 ;  tlw 
iHwdm  miwit  cc  ■•  wriU  by  ths 
iagSiMUmttr,  44S-4W;  lUUp'* 
fitOH  bwitM  St.  QDMti*,  4il:  &• 
attanpt  atumtmmtatf  *•  mm  &» 
tnra  wmummM,  4M— 4Sa;  Piria 
venaoed  by  Philip'a  foniea,  4B7;  8t. 
QuentiD  taken  by  aaaault,  tSO;  hia 
aelire  efThrta  for  tho  derence  of  hia 
Ungdom  aninit  Philip,  469;  revarda 
thBdukeofGuiie,466;  hia  army  under 
the  duke  of  Guiae  takea  Calaii,  467— 
469;  and  drirea  the  EngUah  from 
Tnnpe,  470;  hia  ton,  the  dauphin, 
manied  to  the  queen  of  Bootland,  473, 
474 ;  hia  amy  difeated  at  OretelinM 
bjthe  nemiifa  and  Kngliah.  476,  476; 
hia  wiab  for  peace  with  PUlip,  478, 
479;  i(  pmuaded  bv  Montmorency  to 
make  overtiirea  to  ThiUp,  4:8—480; 
•ndearoun  to  aecnre  the  farour  of 
Bliiabeth  of  England,  189;  makea  a 
treaty  with  her  rancerninK  Calaia,  493 ; 
pnmiaea  hia  daughter,  Eliiabcth,  in 
nuuriige  to  Philip.  494 ;  and  hia  aiiler 
to  the  duke  of  Karoy,  ii. ;  aereea  to  a 
fenenl  paciacalim  with  Philip  and 
other  European  powara,  491;  hia  death. 
496. 
Benrr  17.  of  Citile,  tried  by  hia  noblei, 

Henry  IT.,  emperor,  bla  contort  with 
PopeOremry  VU.,i.  ISS,  188. 

Henry  of  Saxony,  elected  emperor  at 
Ijermany,  i.  183. 

Henry,  elector  of  Saiet^.    Bee  SaacHf. 


BMW,  flw  Uwigmri  of;  takeTA*  fiU 

Ate  ^  Wnrtambent  to  tMOTW  Ui 

GKMieM  ftoH  IMlBMi  of  InrtriL 
t,  «a:  add!  the  Uaiu  «f  FiutMM 

Snanr.il.  inTU  fteMl  imtmUkm 
«rb  eM^  ITT:  oowD»rrf  *• 

1T> :  MbMM  ef  IbMiM  «r  Snc0ftr 

filiilihi  Ihi  I  ri  1  -  ■••lt^~T 
twM»ta  to  M  Mwwnwrt  wOk  the  tm- 
fN«r,  IN,  tui  IfaniM  <(  SomH 
Mb  M  MdMor,  9U;  the  wtfalw  i 
MneoMt,  Mfr-tST:  Ifa  kvflWIi^ 

Ua  tMrtlwre  la  awtlriS,  Mt,  Ml; 
fceU^ndMMMrelMi  tapnwn 
U*idi«M,lW;  UilftiiaaiamtMi^ 
(  by  th*  «n»anr,  9a>i  iMiiid  a 
-~  toAi  HMMTtaada,  t»i  mmt 
■  Iki  bb  ralMi^  STB;  cUlN 
nniMi,  MS:  MaariM  Hakei  ■  M* 
■ad  fecMl  ii^Bd  Ibr  hk  UhMtfaa, 
•U:  Hi  Hb^  MB«d  bytfa*  tMty 

Vborty,  b  imiitBad  Wthe  qoM  tt 

SuTbtil  Si  at  iWh  Mtaid  to  Ui 
dMnlntona,  tk 

MBMMaU  Witt  KMriM  iirSiM*  &• 


Hn^ftfat,LU 

M^Il;  battle  of  Hohao^mTFer- 
dinand,  arehduke  of  Auatria,  made 
king  of,  674;  progreaa  of  the  Tniki  In,  ii. 
83 :  agreemoit  of  Kins  John  Zapol 
ficaipuawitb  hia  riTal,  Ferdinand,  eon< 
cenuDg  the  auooeaaion,  ii. ;  John  mar- 
lies,  and  brenkt  the  treaty,  ii. ;  Charlea 
unwilling  to  attempt  Che  reoorery  of, 
87,  89  :  the  joint  regency  of  laabella 
and  Martinuiii.  303:  taabella  oourte 
a  Tnrkith  alliance ;  the  biaboli  oonrti 
Fenlinand  of  Auatria,  304,  301;  tha 
biahop  eompeli  laabell"  to  reaign  in 
faiour  of  Fenlinand,  30a;  laabella  and 
her  eon  mtum  to  Tnuuylnnia  in 
triumph.  364. 
" -1.  irruption  of  the,  1.  6,  11,  U;  d*. 
-  -   iaofth»,18a,  18T. 


Iicic*cri.ATi  Concep'ion.  the,  1. 

Im|.erial  Chambrr  of  Germany  in 

L284— 28S. 


Indiana,  Amerioro,  parallal  between  Eu- 
ropean aatana  and  the,  L  190—192. 
Indulgence*,  the  doetrine  ot^  L  371,  372 ; 


Hii|iincii  by  Luther,  374. 
Infantado,  dnke  of,  hia  haughty  bearlog 
lowarda  the  eapeiur,  ii.  (0. 
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Inftntiy,  iaiigiiifletiiM  ti,  in  fmner 
tiii.es,  L  8a,  90 ;  efffetfreiMH  of,  ■bown 
by  the  SwIm,  108, 109. 

Innoceot  VUI.,  i.  162. 

Inns  in  the  Middle  Agc«,  i.  263. 

Intereit  for  money,  opinionB  eoneeniinf , 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  i.  267;  rate  of;  iS,, 
268. 

Interim,  thai  t  i^yitem  of  belief  designed 
to  unite  tbe  religions  world,  promnlgiited 
by  ti  e  emperor,  ii.  267,  2o8;  it  is  at- 
tncked  by  both  parties,  260;  and  espe- 
cially At  Rome,  i6.;  the  free  cities 
remonstrate  against  it.  263. 

Imbella  of  Ciotile,  i.  08;  her  marriage 
with  Ferdinand,  138;  raised  to  the 
throne,  204 ;  deaUi  of,  2^8;  appoints  her 
husband,  Ferdinind,  regent  of  Castile, 
ib. 

Isabella,  qneen  of  Hungary,  courts  the 
lurks  tor  aid  against  her  oo-rpgent, 
Martinuzzi,  ii.  304;  is  compellt^  to 
renounce  in  favour  of  FerJinand,  306 ; 
retires  ^ith  her  son  into  Silesia,  306: 
returns  with  her  son,  and  is  supportea 

Kthe  nobility  imd  tbe  Porte  against 
rdinand.  364,  366. 

Isabella  of  Portugal,  maniei  Charles  Y., 
L  641. 

Italian^  the  comm«*rre  of,  i.  266,  267. 

Italy,  the  first  se>it  of  commerce,  L  76, 76 ; 
inhabitants  of,  the  first  bankers,  mNnn- 
fiscturers,  and  curriers,  76:  expedition 
of  Charles  VUI.  into,  102—106 ;  combi- 
nation of  states  of,  against  Charles  VIII., 
10^,  107 ;  political  condition  of,  at  the 
opening  oi  the  idxteenth  century,  117 — 
136 ;  marks  of  the  ravages  of  the  barba- 
rians in,  187,  188;  tenures  of  land  in, 
under  the  feudal  system,  199;  note  upon 
tfaecitiesof,  210—213;  league  between 
the  free  cities  of,  confirmed  by  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  212;  instances  of  wealth  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  268,  269;  the  states 
desire  peace  between  Fmnds  and  the 
emperor,  479;  the  states  desert  Francis, 
ana  join  the  emperor,  480 ;  riews  of  the 
states  0^  with  re^^ard  to  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Francis  and  the  emperor,  603 ; 
alarm  occ^oned  by  the  battle  of  raria, 
621  ;  the  states,  at  Charles's  request, 
form  a  league  for  their  defence,  624; 
tranquillity  restored  by  the  balance  of 
power  in,  u.  466. 


J. 


Javzs  y.  of  Scotland,  man-ies  Ma^slen, 
daughter  of  Francis  of  France,  li.  40 ; 
solicits  from  Francis,  Mary  of  Guise  in 
marriage,  ib. ;  does  not  favour  Uie  plan 
of  refonnation  propoeed  by  Henry  Vlll., 
106  :  his  death,  ib. 

Janizaries,  orijrin  of  the,  L  178;  note 
upon  the,  288. 

Jesuits,  origin  of  the,  L  424;  establish- 
ment of  the  order,  ii.  63—66 ;  character 
of  the  order,  66—69 ;  growth  of  power 


and  wealth,  60—71;  the  leal  of  the 
order  against  Protestants,  72;  their 
eiforta  in  educating  youth,  73;  their 
labours  in  the  Western  Con'inent,  74 — 
76 ;  opposed  by  Charles,  76 ;  their  mlei 
become  public,  77;  their  purity  of 
manners,  78. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, mother  of  Charles  V.,  i.  293; 
heiress  to  the  crown,  296 ;  cruel  neglect 
of  her  husband,  Philip,  towards,  296 ; 
gives  Mrth  to  Ferdinand,  afterwards 
king  of  Hunffary.  297;  her  disordered 
ndnd  after  Philip's  death,  806:  en 
aeoount  of  inoatacitr,  superseded  by 
Charles  V.,  336 ;  is  tsjcen  possession  <» 
by  Padilla,  463 ;  cannot  be  induced  to 
resume  her  anthority,  464 ;  her  death, 
iL426. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Charles  Y.,  receives 
directions  firom  Philip  hs  to  the  recep- 
tion of  her  fathffir,  ii.  637, 638;  wishes 
to  make  claim  to  the  regency  of  Portu- 
gal, 618 ;  but  is  prevented  by  Charles, 
ol9;  clabns  her  £sther*s  personal  effects, 
661,  662. 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  his  education  nnder 
Quixada,  ii.  638 ;  his  visit  to  his  father, 
Charles  v.,  647;  the  emperor  commends 
him  to  the  care  of  Philip  IL,  668; 
Philip  recognises  him,  662. 

John  Ii.,  of  Arag  n,  i.  141. 

John  ni.  of  Portugal,  loans  money  to 
Charlen,  ii.  103,  contracts  a  marria^ 
between  hit  daughter  Mary  and  Phihp 
of  Spain.  104;  his  death,  618. 

John  Freaerio,  elector  of  Saxony.  See 
Saxonff. 

John  Zapol  Scspus,  acquire*  part  of  Hnn- 
gkiT  oy  tbe  aid  of  Soljrman,  ii.  83; 
maxes  an  agreement  with  his  rival, 
Ferdinand,  t^. ;  marries  and  breaks  his 
sgreement,  ib. ;  appoin's  Martinuxn 
ruardiMn  of  his  son,  and  regent,  84;  his 
death,  83. 

Judgment  of  God,  trial  by,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  i.  46—64. 

Judicial  combat^  i.  46— 54;  trial  by,  238— 
238. 

Judiemm  erueit^  trial  by,  i.  233. 

Julio,  Cardinal  de  Me<>i(i,  candidate  fbr 
pope  upon  Leo*s  death,  i.  437 

Julius  II.,  pope,  origina'or  of  the  le><gu« 
of  Cambrey,  il  11^  113;  forms  a  new 
league  against  the  French,  114;  charao- 
ter  of,896. 

Julius  m.,  his  election  to  the  pontificate, 
^.  272;  creates  Innocent  a  cardinal, 
273;  his  frivolous  and  unchristian  con- 
duct, 274;  calls  a  new  council  at  Trent, 
276 — 283;  becomes  hostile  to  Octa\io 
Famese,  291 ;  with  the  emperor's  co- 
operation, sends  forces  against  hipi, 
W3 ;  sends  Cardinal  Morone  to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  400 ;  his  coune  of  life,  ill- 
ness, and  death,  401. 

Justice,  administration  o^  in  the  Middle 
Ars,  i.  40,  41;  trial  by  combat,  46— 
if;  trial  by  oompurgators,  48 ;  trial  by 
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MOV.  <*1 1 O*  wvlt  tf  iBdnvIkfl^ 

bKraUBbtM^B  <(a^  tatt*  UMb 
iaM,4.4(LU;  oidUnSw  A  M;  b«- 

M«M  •  tBfaBM,  Mid  Ita  rtaay  4  |H*^ 


_»■  nd  Mholan,  i.  IW. 

XoiiB,  Iti  iMtialnti  iiiaa  lh«  nUiM,! 


A  ■moai  tte  barwDW  iMtk) 

.   Oodkl  ibOmUid  Am  b 

.  iiiMiwIi^  laf;  alMial  inMwt*  a 
'  wM  iabi  indd,  Mtt^MTnM 

fer  tUi  ahi^*  «l  tMMN,  197,  Ug, 
lMidmr,dMn<  0.110. 

"^aEdEiiSSsv"  *  ■"  *■ 

I«a>n.  kb  MTTiM*  in  dw  Inpcdil  ««T 

.  faIWr.LN»iaMk«i|(laM«r«faM 
Fraoah  Unc  M  tke  batlto  af  Fftria,  US ; 
■ukn  k  bw^  ud  ofataiiw  BMNj  ftea 
tiM  pope,  (S3;  t>M  tint nnn^ to qiil«t 
hi*  rebaUkna  aimj,  SSJ;  mn  M  amto^ 
Mdor  to  FTKoar,  6'A;  niaks*  t  tmtj 
with  the  pope,  6C6  ■  wiliiih  Bourlxm 
dureKardi,  dti6 ;  uunlm  to  Borne,  6H0 1 
i>  tmuble  lo  control  tlie  inn;,  ii. 

Iadoib,  Don  John  do,  ippoiiitod  naeroj 
of  Anton  OD  thednMrturao/Chu'lnV., 
L3oU. 

I«tin  Unjpugc,  the,  in  the  Hidillo  Arm, 
L73. 

UutKC,  Odet  da  Foil,  Uarfchal  de, 
French  (oTenior  ot  MUiu,  L  Ul ;  bjr 
hit  haughtj  conduct  BlieDatH  rho  afle«- 
tion  of  MieMilM]e«a,(j.;  ioTeKi  Keggio, 
but  !•  repuliod,  432;  itk)  Fruici*  for 
tiuopi  and  monei,  433;  ii  depriTnl  of 
the  expected  mone;  by  LouiM  uf  SaTo;, 
■I  .  . "---'■-■jitroopi.Wi:  Milan 


Iaw,  Bomnn,  t.  63,  66. 

It  i^ktpolttr  DtUhiri,  a  poem,  iL  571, 
1!7B. 

hta  X.,  Pope,  hii  policy  and  oondaet  with 
repird  to  Ui»  eleclion  of  emperor  in 
plm-c  of  Mkiimilmn,  i.  346,  317  i  liie 
pnlicj  Bi  between  Cbarlea  nnd  Frsncii, 
after  the  formrr  became  emperor,  StW; 
hia  fPiil  leBoinj  lo  ihs  emperor,  i*. ; 
Eondition  of  tbs  Pupal  Church  at  the 
acoeaiioa  of;  371;  rale  of  indulgen«a 
hj,  ib. ;  at  fiiBt  indilTerent  to  the  moTe- 
mcntaof  Luttier,  379;  amnmani  Luther 
to  ilome,  380 ;  appoiuti  Cnjetan  to  hnr 
bim.  ib, ;  ixun  a  bull  in  uvour  of  io- 
dul^ncea,  38o;  not  wiihiag  to  otftnd 
FfMleric,  delayt  to  ei«imiiiuni«t«  La- 
ther. 386:  eicommuniFate*  Luther,  388: 
fatnl  eH'ecti  of  hb  dila;,  iSXi.  iH  :  hii 
ambitinn  and  hi*  endeavoun  to  pfodii'W 
war  belHtvu  the  riv>l«  Chanea  and 
Frnncia,  419.  U  «;.;  mikst  a  tieatr 
with  Fnitcia,  431 ;  deverta  ami  makca 


oaptunsl  br  the  Cipaouh  under  Feacan, 
ib. ;  unuble  lo  t«ke  adranlan  of  cir- 
enmatancea  to  recapture  Milui,  436; 
Tepulaed  b;  Oiiiccntrdini  from  Par- 
ma. 437 :  t^ea  tbe  Held  to  reconquer 
the  Uilsneae,  438;  miaconduit  of  hia 
Siriaa  Iroopa,  439;  their  mah  bruTcrj 
and  defeat,  440;  retirta  into  France, 
ii, ;  iDpointad  general  of  the  alliod 
n  lulj  againat  the  emperor, 
.  ,  mquer*  Genoa  and  Pavia,  U. ; 
advaneea  townida  Boine,  662;  beaieire* 
Baplea,  fSB ;  the  pope  (i*«  him  no  aid. 


eatoQiB  I 


trent}  Hith  the  eniperor,  i'ti  ; 
to  thP  attempt  againal  the  Frenc' 
in   Milan,  43;:    decliroi   »Br 


LeoiiMii.  a  Franrih-an,  nlola  to  deliver 
Ueli  to  the  emprnir,  ii.  31<4  ;  the  nbt 
ia  diwnvered  and  frnatrated,  396—307: 
Ike  ii  condemned  to  death,  3BT  ;  bat  ii 
alain  by  hia  own  brethren,  iJ. 

L'lUparn,  Andrew  da  Foix,  de,  gaoeral  of 
the  French  foroea  in  the  oonqueet  ot 
Navan*^.  4S4. 

Lercaque,  Dom.  hit  aoooont  ^t  the  motlTM 
that  induced  Charlia  T.  It  abdiaata,  ii. 
423,  424,  •»((. 

lemii  II.  of  Hnngarr,  amquaed  and 
alain  b;  S«L;man,  L  S73. 

LevTB,  Antonio  de,  defenda  Paria  fitnn  a 
liege  bj  the  French  under  Francia,  1. 
SIO— AlS.filS;  a  witneaa  of  the  trcacherr 
of  Morone,  £31 ;  hia  victon  orer  the 
French  in  the  MlUneae,  676 ;  tenetal 
at  the  amperor'a  foroea  aninat  Franea, 
ii.  18. 

Lihertr,  promoted  by  the  privilege*  ic- 

r'  md  hj  citiea  and  townt,  i.  37,  38 : 
and  progreM  of,  in  Fnaet,  220, 
221. 
literatore,  influene*  of,  I.  89 :  ita  chatao- 
ter  in  the  Middle  Agea,  70,  71 ;  eon- 
tempt  felt  hy  the  barbnruini  for  183, 
184;  itluatntionaoftha  itate  of,  dnrini 
awl(iddlaA|M,»3,2IM. 
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Lombaniij  tiha,  i.  IS;  their  merohaiit^ 
76;  thrir  xnnmeroe  with  tha  Huueatie 
towns,  77,  78 ;  the  fint  bonken,  268. 

Lorraine,  CurdinaL  negotiatee  an  altiftnet 
between  Henry  II.  and  Pope  Paul  iV., 
ii.  418;  hii  impradent  behaviour  to« 
wards  the  duchess  of  Valentinoia,  479. 

Louis,  duke  of  OrleanSi  i.  188. 

Louis  X.,  L  39 

Louis  XI.  of  Franee,  his  eharaoter  and 
nolicy,  i.  93—96 ;  employs  Swiss  troops, 
96 ;  nis  accjuisitions  oif  territory,  96;  his 
foreign  policy,  97 ;  his  conduct  towards 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  100^102,394;  re- 
volts of  his  duplicity,  102;  favours 
Franoia  Sfona,  usurping  duke  of  Milan, 
134. 

Louis  Xn.,  a  party  to  the  league  of  0am- 
bray,  i.  113;  league  formed  by  the  pope 
against,  114 ;  combines  with  Ferdinand 
agiiinst  Frederic,  king  of  Naplea,  132; 
mAkea  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
186. 

Iiouise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I., 
pei«uadei<  him  to  break  his  word  to  his 
general,  Lautree,  L  433 ;  her  dislike  to 
the  duke  of  Bourbon.  481 ;  her  amorous 
passion  for  him,  482 ;  her  revenge  for 
nis  indifference,  482, 4iiB3 :  diMuade«  her 
son  Francis  from  the  expedition  again»t 
Milan,  607 ;  her  brave  conduct  iqwn  the 
capture  of  Francis,  619 ;  she  courts  the 
Ihend^ip  of  England,  620;  as  re^t 
ot  France,  figns  the  treaty  fbr  the  libe- 
ration of  Francis,  640 ;  undertakes  to 
make  peace  between  the  emperor  and 
her  son  Francis,  697;  a  second  time 
mediator,  ii.  29. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  cause  of  his  devotion  to 
the  Church  and  estabUsbment  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus,  L  424 ;  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  iL  63,  64. 

Lubee,  L  76. 

Lunenburg^  the  duke  ot,  embraces  Lu- 
ther's opinions,  i.  496. 

Luther,  the  Heformation  under  the  lead 
oty  L  370 ;  aroused  b^  the  sale  of  indul- 
^enoea,  374 — 376 ;  his  youth  and  educa- 
tion, 374,  376;  he  preaches  against 
Tetzel,  376;  he  publishes  hia  theses, 
ib. ;  secretly  encouraged  by  the  elector, 
377 ;  summoned  to  Home,  380 ;  obtains 
the  hearing  in  (iermany,  381 ;  goes  to 
Augsburg  under  the  emperor's  safe- 
eonductj  $6. ;  refuses  to  recast  at 
Cajetans  demand,  382;  Cajetan  de- 
mands of  the  elector  to  send  Luther  a 
prisoner  to  Borne,  383 ;  condemned  as 
a  heretio,  384;  appeals  to  a  general 
council,  386 ;  dispute  with  Eccius,  386 ; 
finds  an  associate  in  Zuinglius.  387 ;  he 
is  excommunicated,  388 ;  he  defies  the 
papal  power,  389;  progress  of  his 
opinions  among  the  people,  389,  390; 
mdual  change  in  his  own  mind,  392, 
893 ;  circumstances  that  aided  the  pro- 
gress of  his  doctpnes,  394:  ii  heard 
with  joy  as  he  denuunces  the  comq>t 
eleigy,  407;  aided  by  the  inventioii  of 


printing,  406;  and  Vy  the  revival  of 
leaniing,  i^.,  400 ;  is  censured  as  ra^ 
by  Erasmus,  412;  attends  the  diet  at 
Worma,  414;  his  reception,  H,;  the 
decree  against  him,  416 ;  he  is  seixed  by 
friendly  violence  and  seoreted  at  Wart- 
burg,  416;  his  employments  in  hia 
retirement,  ib, ;  decree  against  hia 
doctrines  Dy  the  University  of  Puis, 
417 ;  answer  to  his  book  by  Henry  YIIL, 
ib, ;  his  replies,  418 ;  leaves  his  retreat 
and  returns  to  Wittemberg,  494;  lanans- 
lates  the  Bible  into  German,  ib, ;  noble 
converts  to  his  doctrines,  496;  the  diet 
refiir^es  to  proceed  to  extremes  against 
him,  497;  Olement  exhorts  the  diet 
to  execute  its  deeree  against  him, 
601 ;  without  suooess,  ib. ;  the  con- 
duct of,  648;  his  marriage,  649;  his 
endeavours  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of 
his  party,  614 ;  attacks  vehemently  the 
doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  638 ;  death 
of,  iL  164;  hia  character,  lerviees,  etc., 
16iE»— 168;  his  funeral,  168;  his  de- 
soendanta,  ib. 
Luxembourg,  invaded  by  Robert  de  la 
Mark,  L  426 ;  invaded  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  ii.  102;  again  invaded  by 
Francis,  109. 


Madrid,  the  treaty  of,  between  Charles  Y. 
and  Francis  I.,  L  637. 

Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis,  married 
to  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  ii.  40. 

Magdeburg  reftises  to  adnere  to  the  Jn^ 
terim,  n,  268,  280,  282;  the  emperor 
determines  to  reduce  the  city,  282, 283 ; 
the  army  for  that  purpose  intrusted  to 
tiie  command  of  Maurice,  2ct3;  the 
siege  of,  continued,  296,  297:  the  city 
attacked  by  George  of  Mecklenburg, 
296;  the  t>eBieging  army  comes  under 
the  command  of  Maurice,  207 ;  the  city 
surrenders  to  Maurice,  298 ;  but  retains 
ito  liberties,  299. 

Mahmed,  king  of  Tunis,  history  of  his 
sons,  i  648. 

Maine  and  Provence,  the  oount  ofl  L 
132. 

Majesty,  title  first  assumed,  1.  362. 

Miiiorca,  the  insurrection  in,  i.  476. 

Maldonada,  Don  Frond*,  commander  of 
the  insurgent  Icmses  of  Salamanca,  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed,  i.  468. 

MiUnes,  account  of  the  council  o^  iL  63. 

Malta,  panted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 

MameiuKes  eztiipated  by  Selim  II.,  L 
342. 

Manfred,  son  of  Fredenc  II.,  i.  130. 

Mantua,  fixed  upon  by  the  pope  as  the 
place  for  a  general  council,  li.  42. 

Manuel,  Don  John,  ambassador  of  Ferdi- 
nand at  the  imperial  court,  pays  his 
addresses  to  Philip  upon  the  death  of 
ImbeUa,  L300;  advises  PhiUp  to  leost 


Ferdinand,  300  ;  istnvapti  Joanos'i 
letter  eoalirTuuig  Fenlinand'i  regen^, 
301;  hit  triumiih,  3U3;  dcclorei  lit 
Uaiimilian  for  regent  gf  CutUe.  30S: 
the  emporor'i  uabawtdoT  kt  the  court 
of  L«o,  i22 ;  proeuTM  the  election  ol 
Adrian  m  pope.  4^. 

MBDumituoa  oilhe  peuuitry,!.  30;  pu- 
ticulan  embraced  !□  cfaorEcni  of,  grouted 
to  bUvm  ud  vUUoi,  321,  :'22. 

Uu-celtiu  IL,  elected  pope,  u.  410 ;  hii 
death,  111. 

Uureiimo,  battle  of,  ii.  38S. 

lUrecet  of  Aiutria  bat  the  care  c< 
Chjii  let  V.  in  his  ; duOi,  i.  313 :  under- 
takea  to  make  pence  betveen  the  em- 
peror and  Francii,  i.  S97 — 699 ;  ■ 
■erand  time  a  mediator,  iL  SB,  30. 

Uarguret  of  A uatna,  natural  daughter  of 
Cliorlei  ¥.,  nunied  to  Octario  Famete, 

iromiied 


Tof  H. 


(  Henry  H.,  or 

the  duke  of  Kii 


HargaretofrorkhaatheareofCharleiV. 
in  bii  Touth,  i.  311. 

llarignano,  marquil  of,  eommandi  the 
Florentiiie  armj.  ii.  386 ;  defeaU  the 
French.  388;  Uikea  Siena,  890;  re- 
ducea  Porto  ErFole,  302;  hi*  troop* 
ordered  into  Piedmont,  ii. 

Mark,  Itoberl  de  hi.    See  Iteterl. 

UnrKillet.  besieged  hj  the  Spaniali  under 
pMcara,  irithoul  auc™.  i.  606. 

Jltrtisuzci,  fiBonre,  bishop  of  Wamdin, 
appointed  b;  King  John  of  UungBrf 
guardian  of  hii  ion,  and  regent  io 
— ■ — ■1—1    with  ihe  quern,   "     •"• 


refu«' 


inert.-imloFcT- 


■nltan,  86  ;  appointed  recent  r 
nrr,  joiDtlv  with  (Jucen  lube 


:  of  ti 


lointiy  *ith  Hue- 


IlarT  of  Dareundr,  i.  W— 
ofLouiiXf.  toWardi,aM. 


871;  thenv, 

876:  thenuptkila,378;  ihe  detvr,^^— 
to  extirpate  the  Proteitant  reli(ri"n,  ii,; 


rfunei  ».,  u.  «o. 
Marjr,   queen  dowager  of  Hnnearj,  !•- 
Mgna  the  regency  of  the  Nelberhtnda, 
ii.  428,  f2S ;  pay ■  a  viul  to  l.er  brother, 
tbe  eBipnw,  H  Xuato,  62S;  mUm  ■ 


up  her  abode  at  ValladoLId,  632;  bur 
dealb.  ii. 

Uary  tlueen  of  Suts  Dianied  to  tb* 
dauphin  of  Prance,  ii.  473,  471. 

Hathyi.  Dr.,  the  phjnuiui  of  Charlea  T., 
ii.  631,  644,  616. 

Matilda,  theeountoH.  i.  119. 

Ustthiiia,  John,  an  A nobrtptlit  prophet, 
i.  632;  gorenu  Miiniter.  633,  634; 
vaniiuiahea  the  bishop  in  battle,  634; 
ia  •bun.  635,  niooeaded  by  John  B»a- 
oold,  iA. 

Ilaurice,  duke  of  Saio'iy,  hii  abilitiee 
and  polioy.  ii,  113  ;  rofuus  to  join  the 
leasuo  of  Smilkaldo.  i*. ;  aidt  tho  em- 
peror, 114;  hia  jenlouaj  of  his  couiin, 
the  elector,  >A. ;  bvoun  the  policj  of 
the  empcnr,  141 ;  joini  the  emperor 
rij^Dat  the  Proteatanl  league,  ITfi  ;  * 
hia  anibitioui  Hhemca,  186 ;  the  eha- 
ractvr  of  hii  treat;  uith  the  emperor, 
1B7;  his  artful  liiTplonmcv.  I8S,  ISO; 
hi*  maremrnt*  to  secure  tlie  poaHuiont 
of  the  landgrave  end  the  elBclor.  189 — 
ISl ;  indigDatiaa  ut  hi*  conduot,  101 ; 
attacked  by  the  elecUr.  and  nearly 
OTerthrovD,  197 :  hi*  ally,  Albert  of 
Biandeiiburg,  intercepted  a—'  ' — — 
it. :  propoaea  negolii'"""  '" 
ii.:  offers  the  emp 
Witteiiiberg,  but  i* 
229  ;  the  einporor  gi 
of  Wilteniberg.  'J33;  hia  tmacharoDi 
adriee  to  the  hmdRiUTe,  2^4 ;  act*  u 
mediator  between  the  londgimre  and 
the  emperor.  23A  ;  proteeta  a^^uiist  the 
imprisoniijont  of  the  landjpave,  240; 
inter>edes  for  Ihe  tibcmlioa  at  the 
landgtavB,  2oB:  ia  invested  with  the 
•Icctnnil    diiiiily,    2.>9;     hii    poaition 

■'--    '■     '-icfi,  276;   hi* 

"•.   podeT, 
ona  to  ob- 


favour  of 
iM;  i»  appointed  goTefnor 
nia,  306 ;  Ferdinand,  jealouB 
t>  and  influence,  procure! 


00— ioa  1  ooDdvet 


itaidajoi.  ii.eSS;  her  death,  629. 

lUn  of  England  i*  pleaied  with  the  olKr 

of  marriage  from  Philip  of  Spun,  IL 

874:  the  Tiemtia(iona,f76.  376;  feeling 

h  agninat  the  marriage, 


to  the  elector, 


37i^2S 


lo    the 


of  Louu  XI.  towarda,  304.  releaae 

Hary,  the  Infanta  of  Portuga],  con,tnctrd  elector 

In  maiTUge  with  Thilip  of  Spain,  ii.  army  1 

104 ;  har  meeting  with  her  mother,  at  oeiwi 

Badajoi.  ii.  626 ;  her  death,  629.  208 ; 


lain  the  freedom  of  the  laDdgrare  of 
Beoae,  278;  hia  Tiewi  upon  pointi  of 
religion  in  dis  >ute,  S^;  undeitakea 
to  reduoe  llagdeburg  for  non-oompU- 
■nco  with  the  Inttrin,  280,  281 ;  «n- 
deavoura  anew  to  liberate  ibx  elacAor 
of  Soiony,  286;  Chnrlca  aHumea  to 
release  him  from  his  obligation  to  the 
elector,  28.)  ;  aasumes  conunand  of  the 
army  beiic^ng  Magdeburg,   207 ;    i«- 

rulation  of  the  city, 
dtiieni  •ecret  if 
;  ii  elected  chief  nugi«- 
trate  of  the  city,  i'>.  ;  euoctiedi  ia 
blinding  the  emperor,  and  atjll  keep- 
ing hia  troopi  together,  300;  feign*  « 
■eul  in  behalf  of  the  Conneil  of  I'ron^ 
301.  303:  engages  Henir  of  Frwwe 
against  the  emperor,  30B,  310;  the 
profound  secrecy  of  his  novemeat,  311 : 
■puliet  unsuccwfullj  to  Knglaad  bt 
aid,  ii, ;  makes  a  new  nnd  forma]  d*- 
mand    for   the   lib^itlon  of  ihe  land- 

Ere.  312 ;  the  policy  of  Us  agentl  It 
CeunaU  of  Trent,  Ut;  k*^  U 
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•miTtii  TMdineM,  814;  hii  ministert 
tin  oribed  by  GranreUe,  816;  his  ad- 
drew  in  preventing  their  betraying 
him,  816 ;  takes  the  field.  817 ;  pub- 
lishes a  manifesto,  ib, ;  listens  to  orer- 
tures  for  negotiation,  320;  without 
any  result,  ^21;  presses  on  towards 
Insprucky  322;  cap. urea  the  castle  of 
Efirenbeing,  ib,;  isdelayedby  a  mutiny, 
823 ;  enters  Inspruck  after  the  em- 
peror's flight,  324 ;  embarrassment  oo- 
easioned  by  the  lawless  conduct  of  his 
ally,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  329, 880 ; 
restores  the  Lutheran  ministers  to 
their  churches,  3iJ0;  meets  Ferdinand 
at  Passau,  ib. ;  his  demands,  331 ;  the 
German  princes  join  in  asking  a  truce 
nntil  the  difficulties  could  be  nettled. 
831,  332 ;  he  offers  to  aid  Ferdinand 
agamst  the  Turks,  and  so  secures  his 
good  offices,  335;  upon  the  emperor's 
refusal  of  terms,  he  takes  the  field  again, 
836 ;  Fei-dinana  brings  about  a  peace. 
836—338;  the  treaty  of  Paasau,  and 
iU  results,  338—^40 ;  his  neglect  of  his 
ally,  tienry  II.,  340 ;  marches  against 
the  Turks  in  Hungary^,  341,  342;  ap- 
pointed generalissimo  ot  the  confederacy 
against  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  358; 
defeats  Albert  at  Sieverhausen,  359; 
and  is  himself  slain,  ib. ;  his  character, 
859.  360 ;  his  brother,  Augustus,  suo- 
oeeos  him  as  elector,  361. 

KaTJmilian,  the  emperor,  marries  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  i.  102 ;  aids  the  Italian 
alliance  against  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
106 ;  a  party  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
112;  Imown  as  **the  Moneyless"  al 
,  Venice,  128;  institutes  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  16iB;  claims  the  regency  of 
Castile,  but  loses  it,  308 ;  regent  of  the 
Netherlands  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  V.,  313;  adrises  Charles  to 
Tisit  Spiin,  332 ;  death  ot,  340. 

ICaximiUan,  son  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
left  in  the  goyemraent  of  Spain  by 
Philip  on  his  tour,  iL  267. 

Mecklenburg,  George  of,  aerres  in  the 
array  against  Magdeburg,  iL  296;  is 
taken  prisoner,  2VI7;  keeps  together 
thn  amiv  of  Mauru«,  301,  314 ;  aids  in 
taking  £hrenberg,  322. 

Mecklenburg,  John  Albert,  duke  ot,  a 
confederate  with  Maurice  against  the 
emperor,  ii.  311. 

Medecino,  John  James,  marquis  of  Ma- 
rignano,  appointed  to  cuniiu  ind  the 
army  against  Siena,  ii.  386;  defeats 
Strozzi  388;  takrs  Siena,  390. 

M^ci,  the,  i.  128,  129;  agreement  of 
Charles  in  favoui  of  the,  422. 

Medici,  Alexander  de',  assassins  ion  of^ 
ii.  37. 

Medici,  Catharine  de*,  is  married  to  the 
duke  of  Orteaus,  i.  626,  627  ;  suspected 
of  poisoning  the  duuphin  of  France, 

ii.  27. 
Medici,  Cosmo   de',   mised   to  supreme 
puwez  iu  Florence,  iL  88;    makea  a 


present  to  the  empeiM  upon  his  with* 
orawing  troops  from  Florence,  105; 
loans  the  emperor  money  upon  tht 
security  of  the  principality  oif  Piom- 
hini,  252;  pr  poses  to  the  emperor 
to  dnre  the  French  out  of  Siena,  385 ; 
his  policy  in  making  alliances,  ib,; 
appoints  Medecino  general,  886;  who 
dieiSaats  the  Fiench  under  Strozai,  888; 
and  takes  Siena,  890 ;  his  scheme  to 
add  Siena  to  his  dominions,  463—466 ; 
the  po-sessions  transmitted  to  his  de* 
scenuants,  519. 

Medici,  Loren7.o  de',  assassinates  his 
kinsman,  Alexander,  iL  37. 

Medina  del  Campo,  destruction  oi,  bj 
Fonseca,  L  449. 

Melancthon  draws  up  the  Confession  of 
Aiigsburgj  i.  612;  invited  by  Francis 
to  Paris,  li.  4,  6j  holds  a  debate  with 
Eckius,  79;  is  induced  to  faroiir  the 
InUrimf  ii.  279. 

Mendosd,  Don  Diego,  Conde  de  Melito, 
made  rioeroY  ot  Valencia  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Cnarlee  V.,  L  358;  made 
oommander  of  Siena,  u.  358 ;  loses  the 
city  by  his  ill  conduct,  854. 

Mennonites,  L  640, 641. 

Ment/.,  archbishop  of.  his  crafty  oondvot 
in  establishing  the  Interim,  iL  257. 

Meryeille.  sent  m>m  Francis  to  Milan,  hia 
late,  ii.  2,  3. 

Mctz,  defence  of,  under  the  duke  of  GuiM, 
ii.  345'— 351 ;  a  plot  to  delirer  it  to 
the  emperor  disoorered  and  frustrated, 
894—397. 

M jzidrea,  the  siege  of^  L  427. 

Mignet.  M.,  author  of  a  work  upon 
Charles  V.,  iL  526. 

Milan,  goTemed  by  dukea.  L  118 ;  con- 
stitution of  the  duchy  of,  188:  goremed 
by  the  Visconti,  i^.;  claimed  oy  Charles, 
duke  of  Orleans.  134;  the  people  of; 
establish  a  republic,  ib. ;  Cliane^  agrees 
wi  h  Poi>e  Leo  to  drire  the  French 
firom,  422 ;  diidike  of  French  rule  by  the 
inhabitants  of,  430 ;  scheme  of  Morone  for 
overthrowing  the  French  power  to.  431 ; 
its  inhabitants  hostile  to  the  French  rule 
under  Lautrec,  ib. ;  capiured  by  Pes- 
cara,  436 ;  unsuo<«sstul  attempt  of 
Lautrec  to  retake  it,  438—440;  Bon- 
nivet  appointed  to  command  the  troope 
agninst,  485 ;  defended  sucoesttf ully  uw 
Colonna  and  Morune,  486 ;  conquest  ol, 
by  the  emperor's  forces,  491 — 498; 
Francis  attempts  to  recover,  507 1 
league  to  reinstate  Sforsa  in  the  duoby, 
552,  553;  the  castle  of^  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  imperialists  under  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  557 ;  expedients  of 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  raise  money  in, 
561 ;  the  emperor  erades,  and  reru»ee 
fulfilling,  his  promise  to  bestow  on 
Francis  the  inreadture  of  the  duchy, 
ii.  60,  61. 

Modena,  i.  136. 

Mohacz,  in  Hungary,  rictory  of  Solrman 
at,  L  573. 


ItaMlSt  artm,  tU  piterfplM  «r  A^  a. 


:mblu  the  pnpe,  i.  5b9 ;  sao- 

ocuor  of  Lannn;  t*  Ticera;,  u  dcfunteil 

■nd  iLiin  in  a  dhtkI  buttle  with  Pbilip- 

piDo,  £89. 
Honluo,  jaBKtBgei  to  Francv,  ulidting 

Ittve  to  giTe  battle  to  the  emperar'* 

troopB,  ii.  123,  lai. 
Vonte,    Cardinal    di,   elected    pom-    bi 

Jiiliui  ni..  U.  272. 
Vanto-Alciiia,  aetUed  br  the  dtixeni  <rf 

Sii'iia,  ii.  SSI. 
Montecui.'Dli.    Count    de,    iharged    with 

poiionuic  the  dauphin  at  Fiinoe,  ii.  3T. 
Htmtrorl,  defcDd*  ITice  aoaimt  the  Xurka 

and  the  Fnndii  U.  112. 
Hontmoreur;,    the    Cooilsble.    adTiM* 

Franvii  not  to  complj  " 


Gheat,  ii.  6S  ;  mioutBT  of  Fnniia  di-i- 
miMed,  100;  bia  jailaD        '    ' 

of   Guue,   4"°-    

make  jmtee  i 


;  j>enu>ueA   tTtnrr  to 

.       b  PhiUp,  «0 ;  he  i»  a^ 

poinled  lo  make    oveiiurea,   ii.;    bia 
agtovy  in  the  tnwtj,  <91. 

Hooii,  inTiuion  <■(  Spain  by  the,  i.  136 1 
contetti  with  ihe  CbTUIiins.  1»7. 

Horone,  JeronjO.  vUvchinF.  ilnr  of  Jlilan, 
i.  4al;  hi*  vif-ilaML-  a^-«inai  LsuIim, 
43H,  4^!i ;  iiiil»>  m  llii-  dcit  n.c  of  M  ilun. 
4BB;  fcoenn  aun^r  te  tb«  fMpariil 
MUT  M  l[illu^  m ;  Ua  dlMtiAetlm 
'M^thonpcrar.W;  Uattuq^to 
•■«(•  tf^n  in  Iha  oonauliBn,  flBi 
a8;  hii  diMomr  M>d  ««*•  *>1; 
IftanMd  b}'  Bowbao,  and  bMonaa  Ua 
•onttdant,  Ml,  M2;  rMorcca  hia  andlt 
with  theijnperi-lir-  ""' 

u ^  CardinaJ,  m 

of  Augiburg, . 

MuhlbeiK,  battle  of,  ii.  226,  227. 

MuLor-uWu,  king  ot  Xunia,  L  S48; 
OTerthronu  bjr  UHrbaroua,  649;  ronkaa 
a  tnaty  vilh  Charin  for  aid  to  rutve 
hinuali  to  the  throne,  6ol ;  the  expedi- 
tion, 661,  652;  iu  lucoea,  664;  bia 
inatj  vith  Lharlea.  6.%. 

Unncer  [Uunzer],  thamia, 
und«r,  1.  64S— 6*8;  — •  '- 
bi*  doctrinei,  631. 

Uouicipal  iiiitilutioDa,  grovth  of,  L  SO ; 
in  Franoe,  213—217 ;  in  GfrmanT, 
217—219;  in  Spain,  219,  286,  267;  k 
lUigland,  219 ;  in  tul;.  211—213. 

MoDstcr,  Hiied  and  goTerned  b;  the 
AnabaptiBt*  under  Uaithia*.  i.  633; 
aftiTwurdi  b}'  John  of  Leaden,  694; 
lelaken  by  an  armj'  under  the  biahop, 
640. 

Hunier.     Sm  Xvnttr. 

lludanba.  the  fuTourile  ago  of  Solyniu, 
and    tlain    by    ihe 


it  lo  di^th,  648  ; 


Kaplfb,  death  bj  ftigM  of  the  king  of, 
i,  lOS;  the  <»n«Iitu<ion  of.  12»;  and 
fiicilv,  the  kingdom  ctouquered  by 
Clurlea  d'Anjou,  131 ;  Frederic  reeigna 
the  ETDwn  of,  133;  Louii  Xll.  and 
Ferdinand  dingive  ai  lo  the  ditiiion 
of,  ii. ;  kiagilom  of;  aecur^  bj  Ferdi- 
luiad  of  in^on,  ii. :  Ihi>  imnrnat  amir 
bnieged  in,  589 ;  blockuded  by  Lnutrec, 
ii. ;  oppreaeed  by  the  rii'eroy,  b^comea 
diaaffHted  towardi  the  eraptTor,  11.364; 
menaced  by  Bolfman'a  Sm,  3&>. 

BtBan,  oonunandBr  of  the  Spaniih  tonn 
ae«in<t  De  U  ICaik,  i.  426. 

ITaraire  amieiad  to  the  cioim  of  Cartile. 
1.  Sia :  landel^  It*  AnMT  BMnnvb. 
«eha«AUnt,>ir;  Oeattaaptton-   ^ 
wm  it  fraamM  hj  XinMw^  US;   m 
ObvlMraftaata  ta^<eBpth>ktn|dtM    W 
tt,  aermdlnE  to  tM  tMMj  ol  Reran, 
m-,  Fmafi eaBmeneea  iTwar  te  £ 
«Um  «(  t^  tuaHj  c<   d-iUbnt  I* 
«M  Unidon  <  tH ;  wanmmni  by 
L'annv,   •!.;   raoanqnand  W  tb« 
apMtedKtil;  fhenamiet  aaMaiMO* 
tf  OiariM  aaMamli<K  Oe  naaeaden  ef, 
IL  013;  MceUMioM  witt  YtaUm» 
«aMn^i«£l,ei8. 

XMte^Bda,  KMtimlliMi  mwl  af  te, 
4niar  the  adBoritr  tf  Cfcariea  T^  L 
US:  n^gmlhrCMMV.tiUaMi 
lUVtt^Oll  HBiT,l«nnM«iof  the, 
laaliin  har  nMKv  npoa  the  mBtrndta 
efnOUp,  &;  the  imit  epdM 
Ph%?&ie,aiO,B31. 

IMlea,  iqw«i>4oa  «f  tiw  M^le  In  the 
WSht  I«ea  b7  the,  1.  ^,81 ;  Xm 
taiuHiu  among  the,  42 — 46 ;  power  ot 
gnrtailed  by  allowing  appeata  r — 
.i_i ._  ,. ^^g  derived  1 


,    67; 


rived  from 


oliiialij  upon  the,  67—69;   ignon 
among  the.  during  the  Uiddli  Afm, 
203.    See  Bantu. 

Nonnant,  few  tracea  of  the  cuatnoM  ol  in 
England, ).  184. 

Koyon,  the  tnaty  of,  betwMn  Charlee  V. 
and  Fiuda,  1.  330;  Charlra  bnakt 
the  treaty  of,  by  refkuiDg  lo  raatnn 


iL660. 
Orlenni,  duke  of,  deliTcred  to  Chariea  V. 
'   641 ;  ii  nunic^  to  Catha- 
■  i,  627 ;  beoomei  dauphin 


ri.Mi°d?*5edj 


■ih  of  hii  b 

_ r    of    a    Pre 

Luiemboorg,    101  ;    Chariea 
Ferdinand'!  daaghtar  in  mamigo  to, 
137  ;  death  ot  144. 
Ottoman  Empire,L  176—181.  Bee  TurKtA 
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p. 

Pachsco,  Bonnt  Maria,  wift  of  Padilk, 
her  expedient  to  provide  money  for  her 
hosband't  army,  i.  464;  her  defenoe 
of  Toledo,  471,  472;  her  defeat  and 
flight,  472. 

Padilla,  Don  John,  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Caitile,  i.  447;  aids  Segovia, 
448 ;  takes  po->ses8ion  of  Queen  Joanna, 
453;  endeavours,  without  suooesf>,  to 
induce  her  to  resume  her  authority, 
464 ;  seizes  the  seals  and  archives,  466 ; 
superseded  as  general  hy  Don  Pedro 
de  Giron,  461 ;  re-appointed,  463 ;  his 
wife  strips  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  to 
obtain  monev  for  the  inmrgent  army, 
464 ;  he  tak'es  Torrelobaton,  466 ;  de- 
HBated  and  taken  prisoner  at  YiUal  ir, 
468;  executed,  4^;  his  letter  to  his 
wife  before  his  execution,  469,  not$ ; 
letter  to  Toledo,  ib. 

Palatinate,  the  reformed  f>«ith  establislied 
by  the  elector  Frederic,  ii.  147. 

Pampeluna,  reduction  of,  i.  426. 

Papal  power  in  Borne,  i.  118 ;  the  govem- 
luent  transferred  to  Avigiion,  121 ;  its 
character  and  power,  122 — 126.  Bee 
£ome. 

Paper,  invention  of,  i.  204. 

Papyrus,  the  use  of,  i.  203. 

Paraguay,  establisimient  and  laboort  of 
the  Jesuits  in,  ii.  74 — 76. 

Parchment,  the  use  of,  L  203. 

Paris,  the  parliument  of,  i.  160 — 162; 
origin  of,  277,  278  j  royal  edicts  rep:is- 
tered  by,  279 ;  its  decree  against 
Charles  V.,  ii.  28. 

Parliaments,  or  legislative  assemblies, 
how  formed,  i.  36. 

Parma,  L  13o;  Charles  agrees  that  the 
Church  should  regain  posi<ession  od^ 
422;  united  to  the  papal  sUte,  436. 

Passau.  peace  conference  at.  ii.  330,  338. 

Paul,  Father,  author  of  a  niitory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  ii.  326. 

Paul  III.,  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  L 
629 ;  his  policy  with  regard  to  a  eeneral 
oouncil,  643 ;  summons  a  general  coun- 
cil at  Mantua,  ii.  42,  43 ;  prorogues  Uie 
council,  and  then  summons  it  to  meet 
at  Yioenza^  43 ;  appoints  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Boman  court,  44 ;  sanctiuns 
the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  64  ;  tukes  umbruce  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  diet  of  Batisbon  in 
dehHting  points  of  doctrine,  82 ;  confers 
with  Charles  concerning  the  religious 
difficulties  in  Germanv,  87 ;  remains 
neutral  between  Chorfei  and  Francis, 
100 ;  solicits  the  emperor  to  grant  Milan 
to  his  grandson,  104;  calls  a  general 
council  at  Trent,  116;  no  legates  as- 
semble, and  the  pope  prorogues  it,  116 ; 
remonstrates  with  the  emperor  as  to  his 
course  with  the  Protestants,  133;  grants 
Parma  and  Plaeentia  to  his  boo,  Petor 


Lewis,  144 ;  axcwnnHinlcates  the  areli- 
bishop  of  Cologne  for  heresy,  160; 
presses  the  emperor  to  use  extreme 
severity  towards  the  Protestants,  168 ; 
makes  a  league  with  the  emperor 
against  the  Gferman  Protestants,  167; 
publiriies  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  169 ; 
recalls  his  troops  trom  the  service  of  the 
emperor  in  Qeimuny,  198 ;  his  jealousy 
of  the  emperor's  growing  power,  190; 
is  supposed  to  be  aware  of  the  oon- 
■piraoy  in  Genoa,  211 ;  Francis  proposes 
to  him  a  new  league  against  the  em- 
peror, 214;  succeeds  in  procuring  the 
adjournment  of  the  general  couneil 
firom  Trent  to  Bologna,  248 ;  his  jealousy 
of  the  emperor,  249 ;  he  demands  the 
restoration  of  Plaeentia,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  emperor  after  the  over- 
throw of  Peter  Lewis  Farnese,  261: 
endeavours  in  vain  to  enlist  Henry  at 
France  and  the  Venetians  aninst  the 
emperor,  261 ;  refuses  the  demand  of 
the  emperor  for  the  return  of  the  ooan- 
dl  of  Trent,  264;  Charles  protests 
against  the  legality  uf  the  session  of  the 
oouncil  at  Bologna,  266 ;  his  views  of 
the  Interim  and  of  Uie  emperor's  policy, 
260 ;  diimisses  the  genei-al  oouncil  of 
Bologna,  266;  determines  to  re-annex 
Parma  and  Plaeentia  to  the  Holy  See, 
270;  bis  death,  271;  note  rfspeoting 
the  cause  of  his  death,  271,  272. 

Paul  lY.,  his  election,  ii.  411 ;  his  favour 
to  his  nephews,  414 ;  his  antipathy  to 
the  emperor,  416,  416;  proposes  to 
Henry  of  Frunce  an  alliance,  416 ;  his 
rage  at  the  toleration  allowed  in  Ger- 
many, 419 ;  threatens  the  empertnr,  »6. ; 
signs  the  treaty  with  Henry,  420 ;  lUs 
astonishment  at  the  truce  be  ween  Henry 
and  PhiUp,  432;  his  dread  of  PniUi/s 
vengeance,  433 ;  hi«  ambas  ador,  Caratm, 
endeavous  secretly  to  detach  Henry 
from  the  agreement,  433—437 ;  his  hos- 
tile demonstrations  towards  Philip,  487; 
a  truce,  439;  renewed  hostilities,  id,: 
his  reckless  conduct.  446 ;  receives  aia 
from  the  French,  447 ;  his  insufficient 
reparations,  448;  makes  peace  with 
PhuiD,  461,  462;  his  haughty  conduot, 
462;  ms  hauj^ty  claims  as  to  the  con- 
firmation of  tne  emperor  of  Germanv, 
471 — 473 ;  agrees  to  the  general  paem- 
eation  between  England,  France,  Spain, 
etc.,  496;  his  death.  496 ;  Dunishment 
of  his  infamous  nephews,  497 ;  the  vic- 
torious progress  of  the  duke  of  Alva 
induces  nim  to  make  a  treaty  with 
Philip,  613,  614. 

Paulin,  ambassador  of  Francis  te  the 
Porte,  ii.  108. 

Payia,  Francis,  lays  siege  to,  L  610 ;  the 
dtv  defendea  by  Ley  va,  i^. ;  the  impe- 
rial forces  maron  to  its  relief,  613,  6l4 ; 
defeat  and  rapturo  of  Francis  in  the 
battle  before  ite  walls,  616,  616 ;  taken 
by  the  allies  under  Lautrec,  681. 

Peasantry,  enfranfhiiement  of  the.  L  Ml 
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mquiat  at,  hy  the  Cm- 

Ftmbroki'.Barl  af.jomi  liie  Spiitu>U  foice* 
in  the  NetlierUiidii,  ii.  iSi. 

Parpiguui,  Bie):e  of,  ii.  10^  103. 

TMcwtt,  manjtiu  of,  taliM  Uilim  from  tlie 
Freocb,  i.  *36 ;  i^nenl  at  thu  emperoT'i 
foroei  in  Itatv,  4QI;  hit  reafieaX  %o  the 
bod  J'  of  Chiivnlier  Buiran].  iVi;  invadu 
Provence,  ia;i  nifgu  10  Mancdlea.  but 
it  tonti  to  rutin,  oOi;  reuijei  MiIbd 
in  time  to  check  the  French  inrujon, 
018;  bi>  ^<^'<iua  and  intrepiditj,  SOB; 
)at  diiuturiu>tion  with  Ijannay  nod 
with  the  emperor,  £23 ;  he  ii  Hppi'ooched 
bv  HoTODe,  629 ;  eaten  iato  the  plot, 
£30 1  betran  Uorooe,  631 ;  bit  death, 
SiS. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  i,  34,  29. 


fhilibert.    See  Savo9. 

£tulip.  wchduke  of  AnsUii.  btbar  of 
CliiLrtei  v.,  hi>  chunDter  and  hii  treat- 
mmt  of  Joanc.a,  i.  20o— 2H8 ;  makea  » 
tnUj  with  L'luia  XII.  of  Fiuloe,  297  ; 
bii  teelingi  und  cuiiduct  upon  hu  ei- 
dndoa  from  tha  regency  of  Outile,  300 ; 
progreu  of  hii  etniuariai  in  Ciatile, 
801 ;  priiposea  11  treiily  with  Ferdiaaad, 
803;  ihe  treitr.  ib,;  hie  duplirity,  ii.; 
,  be  lail*  for  Spain.  3(H :  i«  detained  for 
three  months  laEngland  by  Hear)-  VIL, 
it  ;  ie  joined  by  the  Caeuliau  nobility, 
it. ;  obtnint  ihe  regonui-.  ii. ;  atlenipu 
uo>ur™»rLilly  to  obtain  undivided 
jHjwet,  uU);  his  ileatli,  aiW ;  n.^te  uiii- 
aaming  hi*  agency  in  procuring  the 
upointment  of  a  tutor  for  hii  mi 
Charlea  T.,  3i3. 

niilip,  un  of  Charle*  V.,  contiBated  in 
marriage  «illi  Miu;y  of  FortugjI.  ii.  iOl: 
TecDgnued  u  brir  to  the  crairn)  of 
Valencia  and  Ani^D,  it. ;  make!  a  Tint 
to  the  NeCherland',  through  Italy  and 

Germany,  26fi,  2fl7  ;  hiiriginofa 

'  ■     ■    267  ;  hi*  ( ■ 


ao»led|:ed,  367  I  1 


Viut  to  the  Ket!  ,      .  . 

el  hi*  father.  Ctmrlee,  In  procure 

him     the    luoceaiion,    287,    2SB ; 


Barry  Jtary  of  KngUnd,  374  ; 


narriage.  377 ;  tbe  nuotiali  318  ;  be  ii 
■opporled  by  hi*  father'*  troop*  in 
Fundcra,    iS.;    parliami;nt   reriue*   to 


11  him  king,  MOi  hi*  bther,  tlia 
■nperor,  delerminea  to  rctign  f 
ki*  henditary  doniiniani 
■mt  fiir  from  England,  i^ ;  lub  ceiv 
ony  of  Ihe  retignation,  4'2->— 428 ;  he 
" "• -iiibly,  428; - 


,   421;  hs  b 


addmie*  the 


I.  «tti< 


letiU  to  a  treaty  nith  Fruioe,  431 ;  the 
pope  pcnuadr*  H«ary  to  break  the 
tnioo,  431 — 138;  the  pope  aaauinc*  to 
try  him,  437:heaiUt«t  to  atteck  tha 
pi.po  on  acoount  ot  religion*  ecruplrs, 
13:1;  hi*  army  under  tliD  ituke  of  Aln 
menacea  Uome,  43S,  43U  ;  Alv»  makea  a 
truuD,  430:  iha  pope.  rocDiTing  the 
■aiuunce  of  Fniniii',  determines  to  re- 
new hoatiiitiea,  4(U;  hia  ni-gliKenee  in 
payin);  hi*  father'*  pension.  414  :  niiaea 
■n  anui  U  atack  the  French  in  Ibe 
Low  Ciuntrie*,  4  >D  ;  pnaoadc*  Uurf  to 
•agage  the  En^tlish  in  hia  caiiie  agaliut 
Fruice,  451,  46J ;  appoiul*  £niaauel 
Fhilibert  a*  bin  ganiral,  i-il ;  irbo  be- 
(iege*  St.  Queatin,  4.i3:  Philip  vuau 
tb>-  camp,  4A7  :  reiatts  the  advice  of  the 
duke  of  aavoy  to  nurcb  on  Pari*.  458 ; 
his  fan-e*  Uke  St.  Queiitin,  433 ;  build* 
tbijEscurial. 450,4(11;  nuke*  peace  vitb 
lha|>aiH<.4ai,46i:  liitiupentitiauafear, 
462;  he  rentsrca  Plaoentia  U  Oclavio 
Fameae,  4(13 ;  is  induoiid  to  grant  Siena  ' 
to  i;a9ma  de'  Uedici.  403—463 ;  nraa 
Ilia  riuecn.  Itlary  of  kiiKlimd.  of  the 
duiker  of  Calais,  168;  thu  town  taken 
by  the  French,  4  >!) ;  hi*  anny  under 
Count  Kgmont  rout*  the  Fivnch  at 
GraTelinea,47a.  47S;  his  wi«h  fur  pMoe 
with  Frani^c,  477,  478:  reeeivaa  oTer- 
tures  tnx.i  Henry,  4H0;  death  of  hia 
queen,  Mary  uf  Kut-LinJ,  4S^ ;  oflVn 
mm-i-h;.-   t.    Eii^i'-r.  Ill,   h.-T   ■u-.-'.s^or. 

4S'.',    -■•'■    r.^lii-.-   I,-..     I'l       I mes 

kkavaiD  toward*  Mwbelh.  U)S  i 
UTM*  to  the  treaty  wick  Honry,  4M, 
iS6;  etmtt  ID  eapoDM  JOiiabMh, 
Heniy'a  daui,-hter,  494;  ihs magnitude 
«f  the  tniitorie*  ieft  bloi  by  his  (attMr, 
199—603;  eatablishe*  fully  Ihe  royal 

in  Aiagon,  ^1 ;  hia  endeavour* 

(ntbrr  properly  received 
upiu  iiu  ui'val  in  Spain,  6371  t^ 
itatc  of  hi*  atrain  when  hi*  father, 
Charles,  took  up  hia  ab^de  at  Vuata, 
6U1 ;  Ihe  Frcnoh  army  atleck*  Na^aa, 
ii. ;  Solynun  tbreatem  the  Hediter- 
nnean  coaat,  it. ;  aend*  Kuy  OoBiei  to 
B*k  advioe  of  Charley  it. ;  Charlea  pr»- 
miic*  to  ataitC  Pbilip  in  raiungfunda, 
603;  die  bullion  removed  from  the 
royal  exchequer  by  colliuian,  601 ; 
Charles  send*  bim  congritulatiana  on 
the  rintcry  of  Sc  Quontin^  605;  hi* 
inuttenlion  to  writing  to  liia  filher, 
SU;  hii  general,  tbe  duk*  of  Alva, 
make*  victorioui  progrea*  toward* 
Boiiie,  613  ;  be  makes  a  tteity  with  tju 
pope.  614;  hia  uuwillingnee*  that  the 
•mueror'i  eutobiognipby  thoiild  appear 
in  public,  622  ;  recognise*  Uon  Jobn  aa 
the  emperar'a  aon,  663,  6f3;  eel'brataa 
hia  fall     ■       ■  ■  "         •     "- 

oF'hi^'  ki^dred'at  Z 
coniH.tHM. 
Phihp  the  Long.  i.  39. 
Philippine,   nephew  tt    Doric,   defeat* 


(^"haviTidr? 
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MoBcsada  in  a  luivil  battle  before 
Naples,  L  689. 

Piadenaj  marquU  de,  iaradet  Traniyln- 
nia,  ii.  3(H;  aasaninatea  Martiniiaii, 
308 ;  abandona  Transylvania,  365. 

Picardy,  inraded  bv  Henry  VIII.,  1.  442; 
by  the  duke  of 'Sutiolk,  489;  by  tha 
imperialists,  iL  26. 

Pichot,  Am^dee,  author  of  Chnmiqm  d$ 
Charles- Quint,  ii.  523. 

PUgrima^es  to  the  Iljly  Land,  i.  23. 

Pirates  in  the  Middle  A^ea,  i.  74. 

Pisa,  i.  26,  29,  10a. 

Placentia,  Council  of,  L  24;  Chariet 
agrees  that  the  Church  should  regain 
possession  of,  422 ;  its  goyemor,  Peter 
Lewis  Famese,  surprised  and  slain,  iL 
250;  seized  and  retained  by  the  aon- 
peror's  orders,  i^. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  made  legate  to  England, 
ii.  378 ;  his  endeavours  to  make  peace 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Kiench 
king,  398 ;  recalled  from  EngUnd,  447. 

Pope,  note  on  the  humiliation  of  the  em- 
peror before  the,  L  280. 

Popes,  reverence  paid  to  the,  i.  126: 
increase  of  the  power  and  pretensions  of 
the,  164,  165;  u«urp  the  right  of  con- 
ferrin?  benefices,  403, 404 ;  the  autho- 
rity of  the,  ii.  610 ;  attacked  by  Luther, 
ib. ;  their  policy,  513. 514;  their  loss  of 
imiK>rtance,  61o;  restraint  upon  them 
by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
516,  617. 

Printing,  invention  of^  L  204. 

Priscus,  his  account  of  the  Soman  cm- 
ba>sy  to  Attila,  i.  184. 

Prooopius.  his  account  of  the  devastations 
by  the  Northern  nations,  i.  181 — 188. 

Protestants,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  610 ; 
decree  against  them,  614 ;  tht'y  oppose 
the  election  of  Ferdinand  as  king  of 
the  Romans,  617  ;  court  the  protection 
of  England  and  Franoe,  ii, ;  the  princes 
make  an  agreement  with  the  emperor, 
619,  620;  controversy  between  them 
and  the  pope,  as  to  a  general  counoiL 
622,  623 ;  concessions  by  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  to,  642 ;  they  demand  that  the 
general  council  shall  meet  in  Germany, 
643 ;  renew  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
614;  courted  by  Francis,  ii.  3;  but 
without  success,  6 ;  policv  of  the  em- 
peror towards  the,  41,  46;  they  refuse 
to  roco^nise  the  pope's  call  for  a  council 
at  Mnntua,  42—43;  their  apprehensions 
from  Charles  unfounded,  4o,  46 ;  they 
desire  the  Hinperor  to  appoint  a  con- 
ference of  divines,  78 ;  a  debate  takes 
place  in  his  presence,  79 — 82 ;  the  de- 
eree  of  the  emperor,  81 ;  they  are  dis- 
■atisHed,  83;  concessions  made  by 
Charles,  87  ;  they  object  to  Trent  as  a 
place  for  the  general  council,  1 15 ;  con- 
cessions of  the  emporor  and  of  Ferdi- 
nand, 116—118,  120;  they  demand  a 
reform  of  the  imperial  chamber,  117; 
Charles  design"*  to  humble  the  piirty  ol, 
137;   th^  reluae  to  seknowledga  the 


authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  141 ; 
fheir  apprehensions  concerning  the  in- 
tentions of  the  emperor  at  the  time  of 
the  CouneU  of  Trent,  149—151 ;  di- 
Tisions  among  them,  150—152;  eflbot 
of  the  death  of  Luther,  168 ;  dissimula- 
tion of  the  emperor,  ib. ;  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Tlnnt  upon  the  doctrines 
of,  169,  160;  conduct  of  Charles  at 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon  towards  the.  168— 
166 ;  Charles  makes  a  league  with  the 
pope  against,  166;  the  pope  publishes 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  169 ;  the  in- 
tsrim,  a  system  of  religious  belief,  im- 

ei^  upon  the  empire,  266—2)8 ;  they 
veigh  against  it,  259,  263 ;  their  firee 
cities  compelled  to  submit  to  the  em- 
peror, 264;  aided  in  their  course  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  276—280;  severi^ 
of  the  emperor  towards  the,  295 ;  the 
diyines  summoned  to  the  Coundl  of 
Trent  demand  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
oouncil,  302 ;  the  divines  do  not  gain 
audience  before  the  prorogation  of  Uia 
council,  325 ;  influence  of  the  treatr  of 
Passau  upon  their  prospeoto,  338,  339 ; 
their  apprehensions  arising  from  the 
address  ot  Ferdinand  at  me  <Uet  of 
Augsburg,  400 ;  their  security  guaran- 
teed in  a  recess  of  the  diet,  ib5i  perse- 
cution by  the,  408;  the  emperor  s  alarm 
at  the  spread  of  their  doctrines,  and  his 
efforU  to  resist  it,  634,  635. 

Provence,  conveyed  to  Louis  XI.,  i.  90 ; 
the  imperial  fbmes  driven  out  of,  by 
Francis,  605. 

Prussia,  wrested  from  the  Teutonic 
knights,  and  becomes  in  pn>ce8s  of 
time  an  independent  kingdom,  i.  550. 


Qdixada,  Don  Luis  Mendez,  major-domo 
of  the  emperor,  ii.  537 ;  his  care  of  the 
emperor*B  ^m,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
638;  his  character,  539;  his  prepara- 
tions to  receive  the  emperor,  540 ;  his 
care  of  him  during  his  fit  of  the  gout, 
661,  562;  his  salary  as  major-domo, 
680 ;  becomespermanently  settled  with 
his  fkmily  at  x  uste,  695 ;  the  emp^j^s 
provision  for  him,  64^  «b^  CBipwBr 
enjoins  upon  him  to^^r^e  the  care  of 
Don  John  of  Austria  to  Philip,  668 ; 
attends  the  last  hours  of  the  emperor, 
653 — 657  ;  is  made  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  emperor's  will,  661;  lea?es 
Tuste,  C62. 


Battsbon,  proceedings  at  the  diet  of,  eon- 

coming  the  Protestants,  ii.  163 — 166; 

attacked  by  the  Protestant  army,  180 ; 

relieved  by  the  emperor,  181. 
Reformation,  the  rise  of  the,  i.  370,  371 ; 

dronmitsnees  that  fisyooied  its  early 
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growth,  890,  991, 894 ;  tided  hj  the  in- 
TentLon  of  printing  and  by  the  reviral 
of  learning,  408 ;  influence  of  Eraamus, 
4lO;  its  prorrew  after  Luther'a  tnmala- 
tkm  of  the  Bible,  494,  495:  the  ehano- 
ter  of,  injured  br  the  fimatimgn  of 
Muncer,  046 — 648;  promoted  bj  the 
■trife  between  the  pope  and  the  empe- 
ror. 676,  676 ;  progress  of,  in  Germany, 
006:  Protestanto,  610;  in  England, 
eonduct  of  Henry  YIIL,  628,  629 ;  pro- 
creas  of  the,  ii.  41 ;  in  Oermany,  in- 
debted to  Maurice,  339 ;  a  riew  of  ita 
pro^riias,  and  its  influence  npon  the 
politics  of  Europe  and  the  power  and 
eharacter  of  the  popes,  610—617.  See 
Jhrotestantt. 

Begffio  invested  by  the  French,  1.  432. 

£^Ia,  Juan  de,  confessor  to  Charles  Y. 
at  luate,  iL  681—684 ;  administers  ex- 
treme unction  to  the  emperor,  652; 
lunned  as  one  of  the  executors  of  the 
emperor's  will,  661. 

Religion,  ideas  oil  in  the  Middle  Agea,  L 
204,206. 

Bhod^  besieged  and  taken  by  Solyman, 
i444. 

Bichelieu,  Cardinal,  his  rem4rks  on  De 
Betz*s  history  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy, 
U.211. 

Bienzo,  Nicholas,  elected  tribune,  i.  121. 

BincoUf  ambassador  of  Francis  to  the 
sultan,  iL  97,  98 ;  murdered  by  the 
marquis  del  Ouasto,  98. 

Bobbers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i.  74,  266. 

Bobert  de  la  Mark  of  Bouillon  declares 
war  against  Charles,  L  426. 

Bodulph  of  Hapsburg  elected  emperor,  L 
166. 

Boujan  law,  its  spread  orer  Europe,  L 
248.    See  Law. 

Boman  power,  overthrown  by  the  bar- 
barians, i.  6 — 12. 

Bomans,  desolation  of  Europe  by  the,  L 

Bome,  contests  between  the  German  nobles 
and  the  Bee  of,  i.  85 ;  the  papal  power 
in,  119;  power  of  the  nobles  and  the 
senate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  120 ; 
the  barons  of,  humbled  or  extirpated  by 
Alexander  VI.,  122 :  consequences  of 
its  claim  to  infallibility,  2()5;  venality 
and  d^miptio^of  the  court  of,  395,  et 
»eq.\  iufluenc<?'lrf  the  manners  of  the 
court  of,  upon  the  Reformation,  ib. ; 
scandalo  s  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Church  of,  397,  ct  aeq.  ;  assaulted, 
taken,  and  nlundtred  by  the  army  of 
the  duke  of  liourbon,  56ii — 571. 

Bonquillo,  leader  of  the  royal  forces, 
driven  from  Segovia,  i.  449. 

Boupsillon,  sold  to  LnuLs  XI.,  i.  96;  re- 
stored to  Ferdinand,  104 

Bovere,  restored  to  his  duchy  of  Urbino,  i. 

478. 
Boxalana,  mistress  of  Sol \iiian,  her  scheme 
in  favour  of  her  children,  ii.  365,  3GG ; 
she    is    made    free,    and    is    lawfully 
wedded  to  Solyman,  366,  367 ;  awakens 


Us  jealouiy  of  his  aon  Mustapha,  968 
— 370;  he  orders  Muttapha  to  be 
strangled,  371. 


Boyal  iK>ww.  the,  affected  by  feudal  in- 

stitutiooi,  L  17. 
BoydL  rerenoes,  i.  82. 
Bussia,  the  state  of,  ii  621. 
Bustan,    riner  of  Solyman,  aooomplioe 

with  Boxalana  in  her  soheme  against 

Mustapha,  ii.  366-373. 


8. 


Saikt  Bla.8,  the  empcror^s  obserranee  of 
the  festival  of,  ii.  692. 

Saint  Oiaier,  is  besieged  by  the  emperor's 
forces,  it  127 ;  gained  oy  a  stratagem 
of  Granvelle,  129. 

Saint  Jago  of  Spain,  order  of,  L  161,  267, 
268. 

Saint  John,  the  island  of  Bhodes,  belong- 
ing to  the  knights  of,  taken  by  Soly- 
man, i.  444 ;  tbey  are  granted  tne 
island  of  Malta  byCharles  ¥.,  446. 

Saint  Justus.    See  imte. 

Saint  Louii  as  a  legialator,  L  63. 

Saint  Matthiis,  the enip«  ror's  obserranee 
ofthefesUralof,iL600. 

Saint  Quentin  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
dukeofSuvoy,ii  463— 469;  Charles  V. 
rejoices  over  the  nctory,  606. 

Saladin,  1.  27. 

Salamanca,  treaty  of,  i.  308. 

Salerno,  the  prince  of^  sonests  to  Henry 
the  design  of  attacking^aplea,  ii.  356. 

Salic  laws,  the,  i.  271. 

Saluces>  marquis  de,  genenl  of  the  allies, 
after  the  death  of  Lantrse,  L  693;  his 
treachery  to  Francis,  ii.  20. 

Sancerre,  count  de,  defends  St.  Disier,  ii. 
127 ;  id  deceived  into  a  surrender  of  the 
town,  129. 

Sardinia,  formerly  known  as  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  ii.  620. 

Sauvage,  made  chancellor  of  Castile  by 
Charles  V.,  i.  336. 

Savoy,  the  duke  of,  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  Francis  to  take  Nice,  the  pUce  of  tus 
retreat,  ii.  112;  Emanuel  Philibert, 
prince  of,  general  of  the  imperial  forces 
in  the  Netherlands,  382;  Emanuel 
Philibert,  duke  of,  appointed  by  Philip 
to  command  his  forces,  452;  besieges 
St.  Quentin,  453 ;  defeats  Dandelot  in 
his  attempt  to  succour  the  town,  454, 
456;  defeats  the  constable,  Montmorency, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  456,  456;  re- 
ceives a  visit  from  Philip  in  his  camp, 
457^  he  advises  an  imnn-diate  attack  on 
Paris,  ib. ;  takes  8t.  Quentm  bv  as- 
sault, 459 ;  marries  the  sister  of  ^enry 
II.  of  France,  494;  the  possessions  of 
the  dukes  of,  increased,  and  now  known 
as  the  kingdom  uf  Sardinia,  519,  520. 

Saxons,  the,  i.  12;  vitality  of  their  i^- 
Btitution'4,  in  spite  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest,  184. 

Saxony,  Frederic,  elector  of,  is   offered 
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the  imperial  erown,  which  he  deettnec 
in  favour  of  Chailea  Y.,  i.  848, 849 ;  hia 
peremptory  refusal  of  monej  from 
CharlM,  849;  appointa  Luther  profea- 
Bor  at   Wittemoerg,  875;   refuaea  to 

S>e  up  Luther  to  be  aent  to  Borne, 
13 ;  hia  atratagem  to  pretenre  Luther, 
416;  take^  the  field  againat  Muncer, 
647 ;  his  death,  549. 

Saionj,  John,  elector  of,  hia  adherence  to 
the  reformed  faith,  1.  613;  his  death, 
621 ;  succeeded  by  John  Frederio,  i6: 

Saxonj,  John  Frederiou  elector  of,  oomea 
to  an  agreement  with  Ferdimind  of 
Austeia,  1  642. 

Saxony,  (ieorge,  elector  of.  his  death,  iL 
46;  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henrv,  ib. 

Saxony,  Hbnry,  elector  of,  estabfishei 
the  Protestant  religion,  iL  46 ;  aida  the 
league  of  Protestant  piincea  in  raising 
an  army,  174 ;  ia  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  177;  joint  commander  of 
the  forces  of  uie  league  with  the  land- 
grave, 179 ;  Kheme  of  Maurice  for  ob* 
taining  the  pooaeasions  of,  187—191 ; 
retuma  home  for  the  defence  of  his  do- 
minions, 192;  strips  Maurice  of  his 
possessions,  save  two  dtiea,  197;  de- 
feats Albert  of  Brandenburg^  sent  to 
aid  him,  ii. ;  listens  to  propoaitions  for 
peace,  ib.;  Charlea  marenea  aninst 
nim,  221 ;  hin  irresolution,  223 ;  Charles 
crosses  the  Elbe  and  gives  him  battle, 
221,  225;  he  attempts  to  retreat,  226; 
vanquished  nnd  taken  priaoner,  226, 
227 ;  his  wife,  SybiUa,  defends  Wittem- 
berg,  228;  he  is  triea  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, 230 ;  condemned  to  death,  ib, ;  to 
save  his  life,  makea  an  a^freement  with 
the  emperor,  232 ;  remains  a  prisoner, 
233 ;  his  fortitude,  242 ;  beholds  from 
prison  his  rival,  Maurice,  invested  with 
the  electoral  dignity,  259;  refuses  to 

S've  his  adhesion  to  the  inUrim^  261, 
12 :  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  Nether- 
lands, 265;  set  at  liberty  by  the  em- 
Seror  before  his  flight  from  Inspruck, 
24;  he  follows  the  emperor  rather  than 
meet  Maurice,  325:  lOKains  his  liberty, 
843;  lays  claim  ineffectually  to  the 
electoral  dignity  upon  the  death  of 
Maurice,  361 ;  his  death,  362. 

Saxony,  Auprustus,  brother  of  Mauxioe, 
becomes  elector,  iL  861. 

Schertel,  Sebastian,  commander  of  the 
forces  of  Augsburg  against  the  emperor, 
his  rapid  movementa.  and  his  recall,  iL 
179 ;  expelled  ftom  Augsburg,  194. 

Science,  influence  of  the  progress  oi^  L  69; 
note  upon  the  progress  of^  in  Elurope, 
250-252. 

Scotland,  the  dergy  oppose  King  Hen^ 
VIII.*s  scheme  for  reformation,  iL  lOo, 
106 ;  that  monarch  takea  up  arms,  106 ; 
but  changes  his  plans,  ana  negotiates, 
ih. ;  marriage  of  its  que«>n,  Mary,  with 
the  dauplilB  of  France,  474. 

Segovia,  resistance  of  the  people  lo 
Adrian'i  nthori^,  L  iitf. 


Selim  n.  ezterminatea  the  Mamdnkes, 
and  adds  Egypt  and  Syria  to  hia  em- 
pire, L  842. 

Sepulveda,  the  historian,  the  attentton 
paid  him  by  the  emperor,  ii.  608, 609. 

Sforsa,  Francis,  becomea  auke  of  Milan, 
L  134 ;  ia  fiivoured  by  Louis  XI.,  185; 
Charlea  agrees  to  give  the  Milanese  to, 
422 ;  plot  of  Morone  to  secure  the  duke- 
dom of  Milan  for,  527—530;  makea 
known  the  p'ot  to  tbe  emperor,  581 ; 
losea  his  dukedom,  532 ;  league  to  re- 
instate him  in  the  Milimese,  552, 553 : 
is  obliged  to  surrender  the  castle  of 
Milan  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  557 ;  is 
unable  to  induce  the  alliea  to  take 
Milan  for  his  boneflt,  582 ;  negotiationa 
between  Charles  and  the  alliea  con- 
cerning, 585 ;  rt'oeivet  pardon  from  the 
emperor,  the  investiture  of  Milan,  and 
marriea  the  emperor'a  niece.  606 ;  Fran- 
cis I.  makea  proposals  to  nim  to  take 
ground  against  the  emperor,  iL  2 ;  his 
timidity  and  treachery,  3;  his  death, 
11. 

Sforza,  Ludovioo,  L  103;  becomes  duke 
of  Milan,  134  ;  ia  conquered  and  taken 
captive  by  Louia  XII.,  135. 

Sforza,  Maximilian,  becomea  duke  of 
MiUm,  L  135. 

Shipwrecked  persona,  treatment  of,  in  the 
Middle  Agea.  i.  254. 

Sicily,  under  the  away  cf  Naplea,  L  129. 

Siena,  the  people  resist  the  attempt  of 
Mendosa  to  enslave  them,  ii.  853,  854 ; 
taken  by  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  385-^391 ; 
the  investiture  of  the  cit3r  granted  by 
the  emperor  to  his  son.  Philip,  892. 

Sieveihausen,  battle  of,  ii.  358. 

Sigismund  oi  Poland,  grants  part  of 
Prussia  to  Albert  of  Brandenourg,  L 
550. 

Silk,  its  rarity  in  eariy  times ;  its  intro- 
duntion  into  Europe,  L  2o6. 

Sion,  Cardinal  of,  lus  influence  with  hia 
Swiss  countrymen  against  the  French, 
L  484, 435. 

Slavery,  overthrow  of,  L  39. 

Slaves,  condition  of,  under  the  feudal 
aystem,  L  200,  201;  voluntarv,  202; 
manumission  of,  221 — 224;  voiuntarji 
or  obUUi^  223.  — 

Smalkalde,  league  of  KtB^t'T^^'W^^  i. 
615;  Henry  VIIL  aidHbe  oonfederatea 
with  money,  618;  trgr  league  of,  re- 
newed, 644 ;  the  leaj^  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge the  call-  for  a  coundl  at 
Mantua,  ii.  43;  admita  the  king  of 
Denmark,  44 ;  the  league  attacks  and 
drives  out  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
for  his  proceedings  against  Goslar,  117 ; 
demands  a  reform  of  the  imperial  cham- 
ber, 117,  118;  membera  of  the  league 
repel  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  attempt 
to  recover  his  dominions,  146;  their 
apprehensions  as  to  the  intention*  of 
Charles,  150 ;  their  divisions,  150,  151 ; 
answer  of  the  emperor  to  the  queetioint 
ooneemiBf  hia  warlikeprepamtion^  166; 
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Charles  mnkm  a  tmty  with  the  pope 
i^g;ain8t  them,  166, 167 ;  the  pope  puD- 
lii^hes  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  169; 
•etire  preparations  of  the  conroderates 
to  resiBt  tne  emperor,  170;  they  send 
emhassies  to  the  Swiss  and  the  Vene- 
tians, 171;  they  solicit  the  aid  of 
England  and  i- ranee,  172;  they  raise 
an  army,  174 ;  they  publish  an  appeal 
to  the  emperor,  176;  in  answer,  he 
places  them  under  the  bnn  of  the  em- 
pire, 176,  177;  difficulties  resolting 
nom  dirided  command,  180;  blunders 
of  the  generals,  179,  180, 182, 184 ;  the 
anny   adyanoes   upon   Rati«bon,  180; 

?ire»  up  the  siege,  181;  moyes  towards 
ngoldstadt,  t^. ;  endeayours  to  draw 
the  emperor  into  battle,  though  nn- 
•uocessmlljr,  183 ;  the  lenders  allow  a 
Flemish  reinforcement  to  join  Charles, 
185 ;  Maurice  of  Saxony  joins  the  em- 
peror against  the  league,  187 ;  by  his 
attack  on  Saxony  and  (Iei<se,  Mauiice 
causes  a  dissolunon  of  the  army  of  the 
league,  191 — 193;  dissolution  of  the 
league.  194;  Francis  proposes  an  alli- 
ance against  the  emperor,  to  the  league 
of^  214 ;  the  yengeance  of  the  cmnoror 
upon  the  members  of  the  league,  243. 

Society,  notes  upon  the  state  of,  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  i.  253—255. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  h:s  chara«*ter 
and  goremment,  L  179;  condition  of 
Turkey  under  the  reign  <^,  289;  ascenfls 
the  Ottoman  throne,  369 ;  rednct^s  Bel- 
grade, 443 ;  captures  Bhodes,  444 :  in- 
yades  Hungary,  573;  his  yietory  at 
Mohaos,  ib, ;  ms  prisoners,  t^ ;  sie^re  of 
Vienna  by,  605;  inyades  Hunirary, 
620 ;  repulsed  without  a  battle,  62 1 ; 
takes  Barbarogsa  under  bis  protection, 
647  ;  appoints  him  admiral  or  his  fleet, 
ib, ;  ap! troves  of  his  plan  to  conquer 
Tunis,  (348;  the  expeuition  succcHsfuI, 
649,  650 :  aids  the  regents  of  Hungary 
in  defeating  Ferdinand,  and  then  seizes 
the  kingdom,  ii.  85,  8G;  threatens  to 
drive  Ferdinand  from  the  towns  he  still 
held,  86 ;  his  jealousy  at  the  conduct  of 
Francis  removed,  9/ ;  makes  a  closer 
alliance  with  him,  t^. ;  agrees  to  send 

y0^  fleet  under  Barbarofs.i  to  aid  Francis 
ijHHymt  "ttW  y^ peror,  108;  invades  and 
subdues  Hu!^^,  HI;  his  fleet  ra- 
ya^cs  the  coa  i  of  Calabria,  111;  aids 
Fran,  is  in  ilrt  siege  of  Nice,  112; 
Charles  no;:oliates  a  treaty  with,  162; 
Francis  proposes  to  him  a  new  league 
against  tlie  <  mperor,  214 ;  is  solicited 
by  queen  Isabella  of  Uunpary  to  aid 
her  against  her  co-regent,  Martlnuzzi, 
804 ;  brings  an  army  against  Ferdi- 
nand, 334 ;  Maurice  marches  against 
his  forc<  s  in  Hungary,  341 ;  sends  a 
fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  355;  favours 
tiie  return  of  Queen  Isabella  into  Hun- 
gary, 364 ;  the  scheme  of  his  mistress 
Koxalana  against  his  son  Mustapho, 
366,  306 ;  she  is  made  free  and  lawfu  ly 


married  to  him,  366, 867;  she  awakenf 
his  jealousy  of  his  son,  868,  3G9;  Mua- 
tapha  ii  bow-stringed,  871,  372. 

Spam,  contests  between  the  kingdoms  of, 
1.  8o ;  its  prosperity  and  power  conse- 
quent upon  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  98 ;  formation  of  tne  infemtry  of^ 
110 ;  under  the  rule  cf  the  Qoths  and 
Vandals,  136;  its  political  oondition 
under  the  Moors,  137 ;  its  union  by  the 
marriuge  cf  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
138;  its  ancient  institutionf  surviye 
tile  Moorish  eonquest,  %6,;  limited 
power  of  the  kings,  and  the  indeiien- 
oence  of  the  nobles  140;  the  minor 
kingdoms  of,  before  the  consolidation. 
147;  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  ci, 
148, 149 ;  its  n^MUty  humbled  by  Fer- 
dinand, 150—152;  praetiee  of  priyate 
wars  in,  232;  trial  by  combat  concern- 
ing the  liturgy,  235 ;  reyenues  and  pos- 
sessions of  thenobility of,  266 ;  municipal 
institutions  in,  266.  267  ;  commerce  and 
manufactures  of,  w. ;  military  order  of 
St  Jaffo  of,  267, 268 ;  state  of  society  in, 
209 ;  tne  holy  brotherhood,  t^. ;  Joanna^ 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown  of, 
295;  its  oondition  upon  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  816;  Charles,  king  of.  as- 
nires  to  bt  amperor  on  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  341 ;  he  is  elected,  851 ; 
feflections  of  the  Spaniards  upon  the 
result,  852, 853 ;  disorders  in  Valendii, 
864;  remonstrances  sent  to  Charles 
linom  Castile,  853;  Charles  carries  his 
point  against  the  nobles,  357,  358 ;  he 
appoints  ricerojrs  and  departs  for  Ger- 
many, 358 ;  insurrection  in  Toledo,  t^. ; 
insurrections  during  the  absence  of 
Charles,  447 ;  measures  adopted  by 
Adrian  to  suppress  them,  448 ;  the  po- 
litical condition  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
election  of  Charles  V.,  4ol,  4.52 ;  forma- 
tion of  the  patriotic  *' holy  junta,"  452; 
Padillo,  louder  of  the  insurgents,  pre- 
tends to  act  in  the  name  of  the  neg- 
lected Queen  Joanna,  454;  they  de- 
prive Adrian  of  authority,  t^. ;  the 
formal  remonstrance  of  the  Junta,  ad- 
dressed to  Chnrles,  456—459;  parallel 
between  this  revolution  ana  that 
against  the  Stuai  ts,  459 ;  defest  of  the 
junta,  468 — 470 ;  the  diviifions  prevent 
the  success  of  the  revolutionists,  476; 
supreme  power  of  Charles,  and  after- 
wards of  Philip,  in,  ii.  501,  502. 

Special  providences,  belief  in,  i.  50. 

Spires,  aiet  summoned  at,  i.  609. 

Stephen,  earl  of  Chartres  and  filois,  his 
account  of  tlie  Crusaders,  i.  208. 

Stirling,  Mr.,  an  account  of  his  researches 
into  the  records  of  the  cloister  life  of 
Charles  V.,  ii.  525,  526. 

Strasburg  compelled  to  approve  the  /n- 
terim^  ii.  268 ;  assumes  a  posture  of 
definre  towards*  Henry  II.,  3*28,  329. 

Strozzi,  Peter,  appointed  to  command  the 
French  army  in  Siena  against  the  forces 
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«r  Cotmo  de'  ^fedid,  tt.  886;  dtfented 

bv  Medecino,  358. 
Suabia,  the  house  of,  L  181 ;  iniomotion 

in,  643. 
Suffolk,  the  duke  ofl  htTrndes  Pioardr,  L 

489. 
Sugar-cane  brought  from  Asia,  L  266. 
Surrey,  admiral,  commaoder  of  the  English 

forces  against  France,  L  442;  retires 

from  Picardy  without  adranta^  443. 
Swabia.    See  Suabia. 
Sweden,  the  king  o^  makes  an  allianee 

with  Francis  against  the  emperor,  iL 

100 ;  state  of;  621. 
Swiss  troops  employed  by  Louis  XI^  L 

96;   arms  ana  discipline  of  the,  106, 

109. 
Switzerland,  the  cantons  fitrour  the  ele**- 

tion  of  Charles   as  emperor,  L  846; 

opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences 

in,  387;  n-friaes  aid  to  the  SmaUialdio 

league  against  the  emperor,  ii.  172. 
Sybilla,  wife  of  the  elector  of  Saiony,  de- 
fends Wittemberg,  ii.  228;  intercedes 

for  her  husband's  life,  232. ' 
Syria,  added  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  i. 
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T. 


Taoitus,  hk  account  of  the  Oermana,  1. 
189. 

Taxation,  not  in  vogue  among  barbarous 
nations,  i.  272.  273. 

Tenures,  Feudal.  See  Feudal  8y9tmn; 
Land, 

Termes,  Mai^chal  de,  takes  Dunkirk,  iL 
476. 

Terouenne,  taken  and  demolished  by 
Charles  v.,  ii.  362. 

Tetzel,  sgent  for  the  sale  of  indulgences 
in  Saxony,  L  372;  publishes  counter- 
theses  against  Luther.  877. 

Teutonio  Knights,  their  nistory  andjpower, 
i.  649,  660;  they  lose  Pru-isia,  6m). 

Theatines,  the  order  of^  iL  412. 

Theol'tgy,  the  scholostic,  i.  71. 

Thuringia,  the  rebellion  headed  by  llio- 
mas  Muncer  in,  i.'646--6l8. 

Titian,  his  portraits  of  Charles  Y.,  iL 
674 ;  his  I.dst  Judgment  remored  from 
Tuste  to  the  Esoonal,  666. 

Toledo,  insurrection  in,  upon  the  depar- 
ture of  Charles  Y.  for  Germany,  L  868 ; 
the  cathedral  stripped  by  the  wife  of 
Padilla.  to  supply  the  forces  of  the 
junta,  1.  464;  letter  from  Piu'illa  to, 
469,  note ;  defended  against  the  army 
of  the  nobles  by  Donna  Maria,  widow 
of  Padilla,  470—472 ;  surrender  of  the 
town,  and  flight  of  Donna  Maria,  472. 

Toleration,  progress  of,  in  religious  af- 
fairs, ii.  406-409. 

Tomorri,  Paul,  general  of  the  Hungarian 
forces  against  Sol3rmsn,  i.  673. 

TordetillaM,  member  of  the  Cortes  for  Se- 
govia, his  fate,  L  447,  448. 

Torrelob  iton  taken  by  Padilla.  i.  466. 

Torriano,  tht  mechanician,  ana  companion 


of  Charles  Y.,  iL  684,  Si5.  See  Tur» 
riano. 

Towns,  the  liberties  and  privileges  of, 
inereaRed,  L  83.  34. 

TVamouille,  La,  driyes  the  English  out  of 
Picardy,  i.  489. 

IVansylnuiia,  surrendered  to  Ferdinand, 
ILm 

TVaTellers,  perils  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
L  74 ;  entertainment  of^  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  263. 

Trent,  a  general  oonndl  ealled  at,  ii.  116 ; 
the  Protestants  object,  %b.\  no  legates 
assemble,  on  account  of  the  war,  and 
the  pope  prorogues  the  council,  116; 
general  roundl  opened  at,  147 ;  conduet 
of  the  emperor  respet.'ting  the  connoil, 
148;  decision  of  the  council  of^  npon 
the  disputed  doctrines,  160 ;  the  council 
assembles  at,  293;  Henry  of  Franeo 
protests  against  its  legality,  294;  the 
emperor  cndeHT<mrs  to  sustain  ita  an- 
thority.  294, 296;  the  protcstant  divines 
demana  a  Mife-conduct  frY)m  the  ooon- 
eil,  no  less  than  fn>m  the  emperor,  302, 
803 ;  the  ooundl  prorogued  on  aoeount 
of  the  war,  326 ;  reason  of  the  failure 
of  eouncils,  326 ;  aooounts  of  this  ooon- 
cU,  326,  327. 

Trent,  Cardinal  o^  sent  by  Charles  Y,  to 
the  pope,  ii.  166. 

TriTulci,  seneral  of  the  French  Ibroet  in 
Genoa,  i.  694.* 

Tunis,  its  conquest  by  Barbarossa,  L  648 
^^60;  the  emperor  and  othor  Christian 
powers  unite  to  restore  Muley-Hascen ; 
661;  Barbarossa  defeated,  664,  666; 
conditions  imposed  upon  Muley-Uaaeen, 
666,667. 

Turkey,  origin  and  character  of  iti  go- 
vernment, L  176, 176 ;  its  nobility  not 
hereditary,  177;  the  restraints  upon 
its  sultans,  t6. ;  origin  of  the  ianisanea, 
178;  growth  and  power  of  tne  empire, 
180,  181 ;  note  upon  its  goyemment, 
286—288;  the  janizaries,  288 ;  iu  con- 
dition, power,  etc.,  under  Solyman,  289. 

Turkish  power,  jealousy  in  Europe  <n  the, 
L342. 

Turks,  cruelty  of,  L  23,  24. 

Turriann,  the  artist,  companion  of  Charles 
at  St.  Justus,  iL  482.    See  Torriano^ 

Tuscany,  yinw  of  the  s^e  «• 

Ulm,  in«urrection  at,  i.  6^13 ;  a  city  in  the 
Smalkoldic  league,  submits  to  uie  em- 
peror, ii.  194,  196:  the  emperor  yio- 
lently  subverts  its  ft«e  goyemment, 
264. 

Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  expelled 
firom  his  dominions,  L  641;  regains 
them  by  force,  ib. 

Universities,  ertabUshment  oIL  i.  251, 
262. 
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V. 


YALieco,  Don  Dlieo,  hi^b  oonstable  of 
Castile,  appointed  aasooiate  regent  wiUi 
Adrian,  i.  455 ;  effects  a  junction  with 
Conde  de  Haro,  467. 

Tftlenda,  note  ooncnrning  the  goreni- 
ment  of,  i.  265;  diaordera  in,  854, 
855  J  the  noblea  reftue  to  aeknoidedge 
Adnan  aa  the  king's  repreaentatlTe, 
855;  Charlea  aids  tne  people  against 
the  noblea.  ib. ;  Don  Du^go  de  Men- 
doza,  Conde  de  MeUto,  made  rioeroy, 
858 ;  insurrection  in,  473 ;  the  associa- 
tion of  the  ** Gcrmanada,"  ib.;  the 
royaliata  Tiotorioua,  474. 

Yalentinois,  duchess  of,  her  influence  in 
bringing?  about  peace  with  Philip,  iL 
479, 480. 

Valladolid,  popular  disturbances  in,  L 
450. 

Vandala,  irmption  of  the.  i.  5 ;  and  Gotha, 
oonqupst  of  Spain  by  tne,  136. 

Van  Male,  the  chamberlun  of  Charles 
y^  ii.  576--578;  his  testimony  as  to 
the  emperor's  autobiography,  621, 
622. 

Van  Bossem,  commnnder  of  a  French  army 
in  Brabant,  iL  lOl. 

Yenddme,  duke  of,  general  of  a  French 
army  in  Flanders,  ii.  101. 

Yanice,  i.  26,  29;  lea^e  of  Cambray 
against,  111—114;  its  position  and 
prosperity,  112 ;  a  republic,  118 ;  policy 
ef  tne  government  of,  as  to  militfu*y 
•flUrs,  127:  naral  and  oommerciiu 
power  of^  io, ;  the  dtisens  favour  the 
flection  of  Froncia  as  emperor,  845; 
the  interest  and  policy  of,  as  between 
Charles  and  Fnncis,  3G2 ;  unit4>8  with 
the  emperor,  480 ;  the  government  joins 
the  league  a^inst  Charles,  6o2,  553 ; 
eomplnins  of  the  inactivity  of  Francis, 
558 ;  seizes  Ravenna,  upon  hearing  of 
the  capture  of  the  pope,  679 ;  its  objects 
in  entering  the  league  against  the  em- 
peror, 600  ;  the  government  refuses  the 
application  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
ii.  171 ;  Frnncis  proposes  a  league  against 
the  emperor  to  iho  people  of,  214 ; 
solicited  by  Paul  to  ttkc  arms  against 
*he  emperor,  251 ;  decline  of  its  power 
0^*1  -r^r  — j^017— 619. 

Verrina  joins  wi^  Fiesco  in  a  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  ,the  government  of  the 
Dorias  at  Gonoa,  ii.  202;  upon  its 
failure,  flies  to  Fnmce,  and  is  protected 
bv  Francis,  216. 

VicIlevilU',  a  French  ofBctr,  discovers  the 
plot  against  Metr,  ii.  396. 

Ylenna,  bcsiejred  b}'  Solyman,  i.  606. 

Villalar,  defeat  of  the  insur^jents  under 
Padilla  at,  i.  467—470. 

Villa] \  a,  consoles  the  dying  hours  of  the 
emperor,  ii.  656;  deli\er8a  sermon  at 
the  funeral,  669,  660 ;  officiates  at  the 
Escoriai  when  the  emperor's  remains 
are  removed  thither,  66/. 

ViUani,  tbuir  legal  condition,  i.  201. 


Yillena.  marqnia  da,  his  detastatioii  of 

Bourbon  ttie  traitor,  L  534. 
Yisoonti,  family  of  the,  i.  133, 131. 
Voltaire,  note  upon  the  attainmanti  and 

worka  ot,  L  290. 


W. 


Wallop,  Sir  John,  leids  the  English 
forces  to  aid  the  emperor,  iL  110. 

War,  cost  of,  under  tne  modem  system, 
L  110,  111;  the  only  profession  of 
gentlemen   hi  the  Middle  Ages,  249, 

War,  private^  to  redress  injuries,  i.  42; 
the  origin  at  the  practice,  225;  what 
relativea  were  involved  in,  226 ;  ezpe- 
dienU  to  restrain,  227—230 ;  the  **  bro- 
therhood  of  Gh)d,"  229 ;  order  of  Philip 
the  Fair  oonoeminsr,  229,  230 ;  in  Eng- 
land, 231 ;  in  OastUe  and  Aragon,  232 ; 
in  Germany,  232, 233. 

Wartburg,  Luther  concealed  as  i.  416. 

Wentworth,  gOTemor  of  Calais,  ii.  463. 

Wittemberg,  invested  by  Charles  V.,  ii. 
228. 

Wittikindus,  Abbot,  his  testimony  in 
favour  of  judicial  combat,  i.  237. 

Wolsey,  Canlinal,  his  rise,  character,  and 
influence,  L  864,  365;  ia  gained  by 
Francis  of  France,  365;  Charles,  by 
holding  out  hopes  of  the  papacy,  de- 
taches him  from  his  rival,  3o7 ;  secretly 
in  fsvour  of  the  emperor,  419;  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  Vlil.  in  the  media 
tion  between  Charlea  and  Francis.  428 ; 
makO'*  a  treaty  for  Henry  with  Charles, 
429 ;  his  disappointment  at  not  being 
made  pope,  488 ;  his  plans  for  rerongre, 
ib. :  advises  Henry  to  take  ground 
against  the  emperor,  after  the  victory 
at  Pavia,  620  ;  persuades  Henry  to  join 
the  league  against  the  emperor,  679. 

Worms,  diet  called  at,  to  check  the  Refor- 
mation, i.  370 ;  slow  proceedings  of  the 
diet  of.  413. 

Wurtem»>erjj:,  the  «hike  of,  expelled  from 
hisdotiiinions,  i.GU;  rcprains  them, 642; 
aids  in  the  league  of  Protestant  princes 
against  Chnrlrs.  ii.  174 ;  sues  for  the 
emperor's  pardou  on  his  knees,  195. 

Wyat,  Sir  Thomas,  heads  an  in-urrection 
on  account  of  the  approaching  luarriago 
of  PhiUp  and  Mary,  ii.  377,  381. 


X. 


XiMETf  en,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  remains 
faithful  to  Ferdinand,  i.  301;  magnani- 
mously supports  Frnlinaml  for  the 
regency  of  Ciistile,  30'.) :  acquires  terri- 
tory in  Barbary  for  the  crown,  310; 
appointed  regent  of  Castile  until  the 
arrival  of  Charles  V.,  31<>;  his  charac- 
ter and  career,  317 — 319;  yields  re- 
spect, etc.,  to  Adrian,  but  retains  the 
power   himself,  319;    removes  Prince 
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Ferdinaad  to  Htdrid,  and  watehes  hif 
morementi,  819 ;  induoei  the  Cmtiliiint 
to  rooelTe  Cbarlei  V.  m  king,  320; 
endeaToun  to  eurtail  the  power  of  the 
Caatilian  noblei,  821 ;  procures  far  the 
king  a  military  force,  822,  823;  en- 
lai^  the  levenue  oi  the  crown  by 
wreating  the  royal  poMeanons  from  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  824,  325 :  his  bold 
answer  to  the  deputation  of  the  noblea, 
325,  326;  his  contest  with  the  king's 
Flemish  roiniBters,  826, 327 ;  his  mastery 
orer  the  new  assoeiatea  in  the  regency, 
327;  firustrates  the  attempt  of  Jolm 
d*Albret  to  regain  Navarre,  828 ;  bean 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  army  by  Bor- 
borossa  with  equanimity,  ib,;  entreats 
Charles  to  Tint  Rjnin,  832;  his  in* 
dustnr  and  self-denud,  833 ;  writes  to 
Charles  advising  him  to  dismiss  his 
Flcmifh  followers,  and  desiring  an  in- 
tenritWy  tA.;  his  indignation  al  the 


king's  oool  treatment,  334 ;  his  death,  ib,; 
his  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanotityf 
886. 


T. 


Tnste,  account  of  the  situatioiK  wealth, 
etc.,  of  the  monastery  at,  ii.  530—582; 
the  emperor  leaves  legacies  to  the  ccn* 
vent,  661 ;  the  care  and  repair  of,  608: 
its  destruction  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
•A. ;  its  neglected  oondition,  668,  670. 


Z. 


Zamora,  the  bishop  of,  raises  a  regiment 
of  priests  to  defend  Tordesillas,  i.  462. 

Zuingiius  opposes  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
i.  387.  -^«-— » 

Zufiiini,  Don  Luis  de  AtUa  y*  Tiaits  the 
empttrar»  IL  6681. 
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